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PJIEEA0I4. 


The world lakes a great interest iu the thouicb ol the Indian Epia» 
and the learned meu of Euiopc have criticised them in their works. 
It is oaly natural that itt Indians these vile and unjustifiable calumnies 
against certain venerable and iiuldc enaiaetcrs of flieir Epics give 
rise ro great pain. It is, therefore, the sacied duty of an Indian to 
disabuse the minds of students oi the Indian Epics of many current 
erroneous notions. It must be said thaL by Western education Indian 
students have become unable lo comprehend their own ancient fore- 
fathers, with the result that in almost all cases they have lost all 
power of initiative and have learnt only to re-echo Western views and 
findings. 

It is impossible for anyone to pose as au expounder or discoverer 
of the truths and mysteries mixed up in the Epics without first discus- 
sing briefly all the important questions of ancient Indian civilisation 
and history, as well as oi worship, in all Llieir bearings on the Epics, 
especially when one h fully aware of the gi cat uilficultics arising from 
the controversial nature of some ot the issues, which havo raised consi- 
derable doubt iu the minds of well-known Western scholars like Pro- 
fessor Max Muller and others The task is almost superhuman, for one 
has first to discover and sift all the materials and facts which have any 
bearing on these subjects. /V standard and a starting point are 
necessary foi every measurement and appraisement. It is ouiyfair 
and right, in the circumstance?, that I should place before my readers 
what I have learnt from the revelations made by the texts of the Epics 
themselves and the light I have dei ived by touching the negative and 
positive switches on the vast switchboard of the Hindu Sanskrit litera- 
ture of Philosophy, Parana and Law, as well as the different sections of 
the Epics, growing with the progress of time. 

Human knowledge is limited, and the method of acquiring it is 
found m human nature. A child is not ashamed io ask questions 
about things he does not know, and he repeats what lie learns before 
he masters it. One cannoL Mvim unless one goes beyond one'.? depth.* 
The study of the Indian Epics in all their details means a lifelong 
task. The results of iny study were placed before the leaxrtec 
Societies of India who are authorities on the subject. I contributed 
articles on the subject and visited Benares, Poona, etc., to present 
conclusions on the various knotty points of the Epics. These secu 
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stood against absolute despotism. Everything seemed to have been 
decided at the general assembly of icligiou- saculices like Rajdsuya and 
Asvamedha. The instinct of self-assertion is luheienl in liuniau nature, 
but the whole mind of India lias bern oolouied with legalism from the 
days of King Vena. Autocracy was not lolcraiod. King Vena paid the 
penalty of being an autociat. The caste system made an admit able 
subsidiary uursciy for putting a slop to undue interference in the func- 
tions of a Brahraiu and a lCshafnya by ambitious men like Paiasuraina 
and Vibvamittra. 

The doctrine of Karma, or tin will of God, or Faith, has veiy 
little to do with the early Indian Epic-,, Such a doctrine is the growth 
of science, ait and culture. Such a doctrine does not letLct the every- 
day life of ancient India. The ideas of seU-unprovement, self-acres-,! on 
and self-determination were identified with the Yoga system of Philoso- 
phy. There had been a gradual process ul attainment in a series of 
lives and deaths, which the ancient law-giveis could not icalise. The 
Indian Epics depict that the national honour of a nation or its religious 
instinct was sought to he preserved on the halt lefi eld bygicat kings, 
who were loved and deified. Eventually this was -.ought to he done by 
incarnations of gods being invoked m a sacrificial fire. Here one is 
often struck by a curious air of unreality — the object to be attained had 
been lost sight of in the process of attainment. This made the task of 
unravelling the truth from the fiction in Epic literature all the more 
difficult. The Indian Epics demonstrate the characteristic trails of the 
early Aryan mind in aucienl India, on which the different stages of 
Hindu Society ultimately developed in all their phases. 

Thai these facts may be better understood, this lifelong labour of a 
student of the Mahabharata is presented to the cultured world in the 
hope that it will be appreciated. 


189, OornwaUifi Street, 

Calcutta. 


Promatha Nath Mullick 



INTRODUCTION. 


HiuduUm has marched through the ages, almost unaffected by 
external onslaughts, and the nations of the world have evinced interest 
in the history of its growth, expansion, decadence and revival* Science 
gives trained heads to unearth the past, but a new heart with a new 
spirit is an even greater necessity. Nothing escapes the prodding 
touch of mo lorn research, and clever men think that all the my- 
steries of the univeise lie nake l before their eyes. The stories 
in books of religion are thought of as nothing but fairy tales or allegories, 
and God as but the spirit of humanity. God is forgotten in an age 
where doubt and scepticism is the order of the day. Everyone assume* 
that his success ui life is due to lus own energy, pcrseveiance, ability, 
shrewdness or good luck. On the battlefield, m court* of law and in 
gambling booths people ascribe results to Satan or to God. Beyond this 
the majoiity of the people find no positive proof of the real existence of 
God in Heaven or the divme law and nothing lo fear m Lbe day of 
judgment There arc now more lover* of pleasure than of God, Charac- 
ter is no longer the test of fellowship Men arc devoting all their 
energies to becoming splendid players and sportsmen, but how few care 
to look into llis face who, as the creator and author of science, philoso- 
phy and everything, alone can solve the great question* of the day. 
Hope springs eternal. 

The increasing facilities for intercommunication between various 
nations and the opportunities of studying one anotlici’s languages and 
religions have led to an ever increasing appreciation of the ancient 
civilisation of India and its literature, culture and religion. The more 
they pry into and study the ancient civilization and culture of India the 
more they are struck by the gigantic dimensions, excellence and the 
abiding and enduring character of Hindu Sanskrit Literature. Every- 
thing in India has been on a colossal scale : its mountains, Us rivers, its 
wealth — both spiritual and material — and Us literature — Veda, Vedanta, 
Upanishad, Epics, Dramas, etc. They breathe the social, religious and 
cultural development of ages. Many Western savants have approached 
the study of Indian literature and religious books from a western point 
of view, and they have been followed by Indian scholars, adoring them 
but without having the courage to see for themselves if the former were 
right or wrong. Almost all the ancient religions of the world yielded 
pr succumbed to extraneous onslaughts, but Hinduism has stood like a 
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monument amidst the buffets and storms of invading hordes from time 
immemorial. Conquering hordes have come and gone, foreign religions 
have been tried, Hindu leligion and its temples have been persecuted 
and desecrated, other religions have been sought to be imposed upon it, 
but it is a marvel that the Hindu religion lias proudly icaiod n, head 
and stood its ground very nearly in the same form from those ages 
whose history is lost in the dim twilight of oblivion and mythical 
legends down to the present day. 

The earliest structuic of Hindu Society and religion icsts on the 
Veda; but the Veda was a scaled hook to the common people both on 
account of its inaccessibility' to the latter as well as its extreme lomluiisa- 
tion and unmtelligibihly. As time wore oil, from one Veda four Vedas 
grew, and their interpi etations assumed the name of the fifth Veda, for 
the common and unlearned people, as the Bharatn Samhita, which 
afterwards developed into the great Indian Epics, the Mahabharata and 
the Rauiayana. The Vedas and the great Indian Epics foi ni the founda- 
tion and cornei -stones on which the whole fabric of Hindu religion and 
society rest and have rested, unaffected by the thousand external 
influences and misfortunes of foreign domination to which any other 
religion in the world would have succumbed. It is the innate truth ami 
intrinsic merit of the philosophy and tenets of the Hindu religion that 
has preserved it in its pristine glory from the ravages of time and 
misfortune. 

It is a pi inciple of Mechanics that w'hat is gained in poire r is lost 
in distance or vice-versa. The Hindu sages from the most ancient times 
have been given to spiritual meditations in preference to worldly pursuits, 
and their austere habits of Life aud meditation produce in them a frame 
of mind best fitted to evolve a true philosophy of life and religion. 
Thus, what the Hindus lost in material and political advancement and 
prestige, they gained in spiritual power and splendour. These -,ages 
have handed to us the revealed Vedas, the Upanishads, the Mahabharata, 
the Rauiayana and the Purans, the magnitude and vastness of the 
quantity and the excellence of the quality of which have at once been 
the admiration, envy and enigma of the whole world. The Vedas and 
Upanishads belong to periods permitting only occasional peeps into 
history, and it L» from the two Indian Epics that something like history 
can be interwoven from the warp and woof of legendary accounts and 
mythological history. 

The modem scientific world applies the yardstick to the progress 
of time and civilisation m deciphering the past history of a nation, 
which CfinnQt raise its head owing to the degradatiop and poverty to 



which it U reduced by reason of ages of subjugation. Scientific sciutiny 
is fast becoming .1 line art and men indulge fi cely in a war oi tongue 
and pen. Man without culture and education is worse than a beast. A 
beast cannot invent mischief like a man. The tongue has no bones, 
yet it is sti ouger than non. It is a sword that some never let rest. 
God has fenced it in with two rows of teeth and lips. A wicked tongue 
kills three — lie who tells a he, he about whom it is told, and he to whom 
it is told. But where the heart is humble, the tongue is charitable. 
Most of man’s sms are m Ins words, habitation anil iiisociation teach 
men how to place a check on their tongues. It is foi this reason that 
some people observe lilence for a certain period as a disciplinaiy measuic 
and it is included as a part of the Yoga system of philosophy. 

The ancient people had not the facilities of writing and printing. 
There was a tune when men cunnccLud with leligious and philanthropic 
woiks alone weie highly respected and their names, illustrating riianty 
or some abstruse principle of religion, were alone thought worthy of 
mention in the history culled from ancient oral traditions and legends. 
Places connected with great events of the past became famous and 
commemorative of the incidents and in a way scivedthc purpose of 
history. If it was connected with any religious ceremonies, as the 
birthplace of any great nian or as the place of emancipation of any 
great soul, it became sacred. Some find God associated with past 
events or with the awe-inspiring temples or monaslciies. To defend 
their Holy place thousands of crusaders fought for years and even laid 
down their lives for religious merit. 

A historian takes the utmost trouble to ascertain facts before 
embodying them in his book. In respect of a certain period lie depicts 
the countiy and (hose citizens who arc necessary for his theme. Great 
philosophers, scion lists, politicians, who become eminent afterwards, 
arc not mentioned if they are not connected with his theme. For this 
he should not be discarded as unauthen tic. For instance, if he is writ- 
ing the history of poets and dramatists, he cannot be concerned with 
the public men of the day in civil and military affairs and vice-verau- 
There are men who from ulterior motives employ all their energies and 
learning to discredit the life and works of a distinguished man who has 
worked to solve the difficult questions of religion and philosophy, and 
thereby attempl to upset the ingrained belief of the people. 

As to the aulhoiship of the Bharata Samhita, it is qiule immaterial 
whether it is the work of one man or twenty different men — it is certain 
that the one man who edited it and published it was distinguished 
by a name. His admirers, it is only natural, will give him a miraculous 
birth and his detractors, on the contrary, will ascribe a low birth to him. 
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tt is the way of the world Lhal the bii th and antecedent-. oi great men 
are sought lo be lowered by their detractors. The autlioi of the Bharata 
Samhita was the offspring of Naiayana himself, the Ciealor of the 
Universe. The followers of Rudia (Mahadeva) ascribe the birih of 
the author of the Mahabliarata to that great God’s boon, and their 
adversaries declare thaL he was the fiuit of forbidden love betweeu 
the virgin fisher-girl Gundhabati aud the sage Para&ara, when the latter 
saw her plying a boat on the river. In this way the Jeti actors calum- 
niated both the father and his gre.it son, the greatest lawgivers and 
sages of their time. 

Cleanliness has become a substitute foi godliness. Men and women 
have become more interested in fashions, entertainments and pleasures 
than in the solemn duties of society and religion to which they owe a 
duty for the sake of their culture, if not for their birth in the illustrious 
Aryan Race. Narayana was the name of a Vcdic sage as also of the 
God who presided over Vedic Gods and from whom the Hindu trinity 
originated. Oithodox Hindus love the great religious, book, the 
Bharata Samhita, for its honouiable record of glorious events, for 
its past memories and associations, but it has been merged m the 
Mahabharata and lias not been recovered. 

All religious books of the nations of the world arc said to have 
emanated from God himself and to have been revealed to his beloved 
prophets and worshipped, possibly to mspiie implicit confidence and 
faith in the mind of the general public in the matters spoken of m the 
books of religion by the ancient seers. Hindus accept the Bharata 
Samhita as the revealed utterances of the Supreme God Narayana lo 
the Celestial Minstrel Narada, and believe that the woild was created 
by God Narayana himself thjough the fiat of Jus will with the active 
principles of the creation, the five elements — Earth, Water, Fire, Wind 
and Sky, whicli were represented in the live senses of animal life. The 
Veda was the first revelation by the great Narayana. Those who had 
been taught by God Himself communicated their knowledge to others, 
until it was handed down from father to son through successive genera- 
tions by oral traditions. The pi eparation of the written record began 
in the time of Vyasa. Inspired revelations were then embodied in an 
inspired book called the Bharata Samhita, from which the great Indian 
Epics developed. 

The Bharata Samhita points to Narayana as its author from the 
source of ,( Hari Gita.” It wa» preached by his devoted minstrel 
Narada. The infinite Narayana shed his light into the concentrated 
mind and heart of his devotee. The two Epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, contain writings of different ages, but they are culled from the 
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samr source, thr Khai alii San hita, person** diffciing vicVlv in lank 
and occupation and in mental and spnitual endowments. The tiuth is 
brought out in its varied aspects as presented through different indivi- 
duals. It is only natui al, then, that the Mahahharata appears to the 
superficial, c'aiclcss or pi r]udKed student as a heterogenous mass of 
discrepancy or contradiction with a clear contrast in style and diversity 
in the nature of the subjects and Ihcii treatment; but to a careful student 
with a clearer insight and knowledge of the sul ejects dealt with therein 
it will not he so. The Bhaiata Ramhila must first lie differential cd 
fioin the Malnibliamta and the Ramayaua. 

The r.ihle underwent many revisions and it is only natural that 
the same also took place with the Indian Epics. God's clo< k of pro- 
phecy is never loo fast not too slow. A remarkable prediction of the 
Machine Age was made by Daniel, as recorded in the last Chapter of the 
Bible, •PiophccicsJ The men of ancient Egypt, Rome and Greece were 
high in their standards of culture and ait, hut India was the pioneer in 
all these and, what is more, it was bhe who first taught Philosophy, 
Astronomy, and Astrology to the world. The Hindu Epics describe 
the Machine Age in the aeioplanes of Nala and Meghnada, radio and 
the wireless in the description of celestial domain- demonstrated by 
Narada in his vivid description in the Epic; but half a century ago no 
one thought them possible even though people now daily enjoy them. 

The controversy between truth and falsehood has existed from the 
very carlic »t times. In the Vcdir Age men wandered in the woods and 
mountain fastnesses in search of what they desired. The tree s. houghs 
and caves offered them shelter and piotection; the (lowing water 
appeased their ihusl, cooled and cleansed then bodies; the fruits and 
vegetables maintained Lhcm with food; the sky above with it; luminous 
bodies, the sun and the moon, shed different lights at day and at night 
i or thou work and rest ; while the wind and the earth rcfieslud their 
lives with sleep. All these made them adore bounteous Natui o, whom 
they at first woi shipped. 

Storm, thunder aud lighting, fire, eaithquakc, flood and volcanic 
eruption made them first realise tiie powerful and Fearful weapons of 
Nature. They had seen the boundless immensity of Nature in the ocean 
below and the sky above. Their instiuttive human fiailty and limita- 
tions naturally made them tremble with awe. They gladly offered 
whatever was dear and valuable in order to save themselves irom des- 
truction by the wrath of Nature. 

Nature, which proved to them *o bounteous and whom they wor- 
shipped by offering prayers, ceased to occupy the same place in I'icir 
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heart of hearts, when they found Nature playing the part of a vei liable 
engine of destitution. They wanted to not '•hip someone who would 
correct and control that Nature, pievenl it hcioimug unkind to them 
and make it continue to he bounteous. Thus the ulea oi God, or the 
existence of the One Supreme and Omnipotent, is connected with the 
creation and destruction of thr Universe, and all religious hooks begin 
with descriptions of them. The idea oi God was thus evolved out of 
love and fear. India, the King of llcaven, thus became the greatest 
of all Vedic Gods as the wieldcr of thunder and giver of taiu. They 
began to dream of Heaven and Hell in their hard struggles of life and 
death. God seemed to them to be in possession of the Heaven above, 
where everything was, enjoyable, coutraiy to what they had been ex- 
periencing in a Hell of misery. 

The Veda records this oi lgin of worship and sacrifice, the first form 
of religion with the masses, when religion through the path of knowledge 
was with the select few. These seers, u ho were men capable of travel s- 
ing the region of mind through devotion and corn cn Ira lion, were thus 
distinguished from other people as being created by the fiat of the 
divine God Brahma. In Vedic sacrifices the Brahma {i.e. ,1 man 
officiating a* Brahma) was in charge of the essential part of t he ceremony, 
the spirit of sacrifice, while the others were the actual performers. 
The institution of Vedic saciifites was very popular and from them the 
people were made to realise the system of creation aud its essential 
religion with the Brahma of the sacrifice as the essential centre of 
creation from whom the workers drew their inspiration. In a sacrifice 
the Brahma was not the actual performer hut the superintendent over 
the actual performers, who felt assured that whatever would be wanting 
would he provided for by the Bi ahma. The idea of God thus came to 
be a haven of faith and confidence foi the ultimate success and deliver- 
ance of the world’s weary wayfarers. 

Those were days in which the majority or the people lived from 
hand to mouth. They sought for what could piovide them with food 
and drink just to prevent their immediate death and dc&U notion. They 
were struck with the examples of the lives of the fortunate few, the 
favourite sons of the Creator, who offered all valuable possessions of 
the earth to the Omnipotent Creator to make them immune from ruin 
and disaster, and they were only too glad to follow their example in the 
best way they could. 

The surl, the moon, the wielder of thuuder, the master of oceans, 
the maker of storms, the creator of fire or the holder of the earth no 
longer seemed to be the presiding deities of life, the soul or energy of 
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creation and destination. People bewail to think of one under whose 
obligation the sun, the moon and the stais rose and disappeared and for 
what purpose they were ('rented, u hat mused their relations with the 
earth, the oceans, the wind and fire. Tills became the centic of their 
thought and meditation, till they found that thcic was a supreme God 
presiding over the creation of the animate and the inanimate world. 
They had worshipped thirty-three Gods who were but the different parts 
of the one great machinciy of creation. It was the great builder God 
who conceived the creation and made each part do its definite work as a 
matter of obligation in i elation to others, not dependant to any one 
except to their maker, who wound the machine and changed, replaced or 
repaired the main-spring an J tin ough whose skill and device Llic main 
machine moved or stopped, lived or cleca3 r ed. 

They found out the mistake of worshipping so many gods and 
began to realise Lhc conception of one God, the master mind of the 
Universe. This has been the decentralisation of human service to the 
creator, the Almighty Father of the Univeisc. This has been the 
central pivot of the sei vice to humanity in which the idea of finding 
the divinity in one's own self has been materialised, thus making a 
cultured man sacrifice anything, however dear aud precious, for the 
service of humanity and foi the good of Lhe world. It has certainly 
been a great spur to effect the transformation of mind and soul and 
consolidate them under one banner with one creed of the divine concep- 
tion of Narayana, the union of Alma and Paramatma, the great being 
under the name of Mahapaui«ha, the eicn tor of the whole Universe. 
The Bharala Samhita made human beings think of the author who was 
instrumental in all creation. The question of creation and its aulhor 
became the ail important theme over Nature and Jts creator, or its 
presiding deities. 

The Dharata Samhita records how the Vcdic gods, Indra, Agni, 
Varuna, Rudra and Brahma accepted the divine Narayana as their 
Creator and Lord. The Brahmanas owed their origin to Brahma, the 
source of Vcdic knowledge, truth and wisdom, who invoked the deities 
to fighL the Asuras, who had usurped Lhe rights and possessions of kings 
and their priests. How the Vcdic seers, Vasistha, Vnhaspati, Agastya 
and Bhiigu encouraged the Devas to fight their powerful adversaries, 
the Asuras, by offering oblations to the divine Narayana to ensure 
success and glory, is recited in the Bharala Samhita. It relates how 
the Daksa Fajoa ultimately culminated In the fight between the Devas, 
headed by the Hindu trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Rudra, under the 
Generalship of Indra, and led to the sacrifice of Dadhichi, persecution 
of Bhrigu and disappearance of Agastya, 
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Ka *ila v the great founlcr of Samkhya Philosophy and the expounder 
of the Naiuyaia cult, created a great levalution in the religious woild, 
whi-h is cle&cnb d figuratively by the untimely deluge in the time of 
S vaya n >'iuba Mauu, his mu^raal-g "audfatiier. The old theory of 
creation was exploded and gave place to the six systems of Hindu 
Philosophy. Those who had accepted boons fiom the Vedic gods met 
with th ir doom and destruction. Kai tyabiryarjun i, the follower of 
Daltutreya, the reputed incarnation of Vishnu, was killed by Parasu- 
lama, a descendant of Bhiigu. Ravana, wlio owed his strength and 
eminence to the boon of Brahma, was defeated and killed with all 
his family ly Rama. Rudra’s effort to destroy Sukia and Cupid 
was foiled. Garuda, a descendant of Kasyapa and the carrier of 
Naiayana, defeated Indra. The idea of the four stages of life and 
the four orders of the caste system, based on the preponderance 
in the propoition of the three inherent qualities, Sattwa, Rajas and 
Tamas, which were represented in the Hindu liinity, were the outcome 
of the Narayana cull, as is clear from the Purubha Sukta of the Rigveda 
by sage Narayana, the patronymic of Nara. ICapila is recognised as an 
incarnation of Narayana in the Uttaia Kanda of the Ramayana, wheie 
Ravana after his defeat at the hands of Kartyabiryaijuna and Mandlmta, 
heard from Narada the glory of Narayana. He did not become a follower 
of Narayana but wanted to fight him, and was, at last, killed by Rama, 
the incarnation of Narayana. 

T he life of an anchorite was found incompatible with the ta-Jk 
of race propagation. People realised that marriage was a social neces- 
sity founded on a spiritual basis to beget children and to propagate the 
religion of love. It was necessary that kings and their priests, in whose 
hands lay the establishing of spiritual influence, should have moral 
checks and restraints against lust, greed, enjoyment and covetousness. 
It was for this that the Vedic gods were discarded. Strict parental and 
royal authority were established and strict laws were promulgated at 
the sacrificial assembly with the sanction of the assembled kings, sage^ 
and the general public, who were duly informed of the causes which 
made it imperative to make the laws. Man’s life was not long enough 
to enable him to learn everything by personal experience and to act 
accordingly. Civilisation is the product of the combined wisdom and 
experience of past ages. Wise law-givers aud their followers laid down 
what was the best means of propagating the human race and preserving 
the highest aims of human institutions. Those who follow in the foot- 
steps of the wise men of the past are wisei than those who want to 
learn everything by their own experience of things, and it pays by 
saving them from many a sorrow and pain if not a life long star* Motf 



people are led into wrong hy the mere fact that others do it, imt forget 
one important fact, that someone younger, weaker and inferior will be 
influenced by their deeds because examples are more powerful than 
precepts and serve as ideals to the illiterate. 

The great religious sacrifice- of the Indo-Aryans were soon exahed 
into social, educational and pohti:al institutions of very gi eat impor- 
tance, which at the time of the Dhnrala Samhita were directed towards 
finding out the true creator of the Universe, who was to be worshipped 
for the supprevdon of the growing evils of society. Fui this purpose, 
in each cycle of lime, particular -.eer.- were elected to form the Couucil 
of wise men to decide questions of importance. Even the motal lap^e** 
of the Vedic gods were not spared, and they were dethroned by these 
wise men and the woiship of the great soul of the universe, the 
"Mahapurusha” or Naiayana, was introduced. They saw far in advance 
of their times What they iorc-mw and preached are now spoken of 
by the Western savants. 11 The universe is but one va-t symbol of God 
(Brahraanda)” says Cailyle, 11 what is man himself, but a symbol of God?” 
“Men are god-, in embryo” is one of the fundamental and basic 
principles of the idea of eternal progression, i.e., the great idea of man's 
unfolding towards godhead and inimorLalitj*. 

Kapila was the propounder of the Narayana cult m the very first 
Hindu cycle of time of Swayauibliuba J\lanu. The Bharata Samliila 
was a book of rccoid of Baiba svata M.inu, incorporating the oral tradi- 
tions of previous times, incited during the intervals of any great 
sacrifice. The Bharata Samhita was lost in the Lwo well-known Indian 
Epic's, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and formed then nucleus. 
Narayana Upanishads preach the connection of Narayana woiship from 
the quotations of the Upanishads of all the four Vedas, and the Bharata 
Samhita elucidates the circumstances and incidents couneUed vcith its 
growth and expansion. 

Brahma of the Hindu trinity preached to Ruclra and other gods 
about the greatness and power of Narayana, to whom he ascribed their 
own oiigin and birth as well a- that of the Universe. 

The combined efforts of all the Vcdic gods failed to subdue the 
great disciples of Narayana, Hirayana Kasipu, Bali, ViiUasura, until 
and unless the espouser of the cause of Dadhiehi was sacrificed, and 
the wife of Bhrigu was killed by the sound of the fearful Nrisiugha- 
deva and Bali was translated from Heaven to Patala, (Hades, the 
region under the earth) and the great King Naliusa was placed on the 
throne of Indra, the King of Heaven, for Indra’s misconduct in the fight 
with his adversary. The great sage Bhrigu was at first annoyed with 



the great God whose sound was responsible for his wife's death, but 
was converted into a follower of Narayana. The Rig Veda affords 
ample evidence of family kinship and the paLiiarchal type of family 
organisation. Angiras, the original ancestor of Vrihaspati and his 
brothers, established the worship of fire and is deified in the later 
portions of it. 

The worship of ancestors was the very earliest form of worship and 
was called Pitrija jna and that of the gods of physical natui e was called 
Devajajna. The name of Devajajna offers some just grounds for the 
reflection that from Yayati the kings were followers of Devajajna and 
religious kinship began to be more respected than family kinship. 
Madhabi, daughter of Yayati, was the mother of llnee line-, of kings and 
wife of the greaL Viswamittra, one of the renowned Vedie sages who 
played a conspicuous part in the two Indian Epics, The origin of the 
word Father is very nearly the same in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin ; it 
meanb primarily a protector in the languages mentioned Janayitri 
(Sanskrit), Genitor (Latin) and Generatal (Greek). The son in the 
family was then subordinate to the father in all respects, but the sons 
of Devajani, Jadu, Anu, Drahyu etc., were not obedient to their father 
and the mother was jealous of Sarmistha. The great hero of the 
Mahabharata, Sri Krishna, descended from the line of Jadu, who was 
disinherited by his father and was distinguished by the sign of the feet 
of Bhrigu on his breast. The Bharata Samhita deals with Devajajna, 
Pitrijajna and Dharmajajna and the tianslatiou of Yayati to heaven and 
his fall for his self-glorification, which was arrested not by his devoted 
son Puru but by his four grandsons, the great respectors of religion or 
Dharraa. Kapila first stood against the sacrifice of animals and preach- 
ed the true religion of the Veda. 

King Mahabhisa was driven out of heaven for staring at the bare 
body of Ganga (Goddess of the river Ganges) and took birth as Santauu 
oneatth. Pratip, the father of Santanu, who retired to the forest to 
practise religious austerities, was tried by Ganga but was found too 
strong to be overcome by passion. Her marriage with Santanu produc- 
ed children who were sacrificed as soon as they were born. The father 
Santanu did not say a word when seven children were thus destroyed 
as agreed upon before the marriage, but when Ganga was about to 
repeat it on the eighth child King Santanu remonstrated with her 
and the latter disappeared and flowed as a river. The river Ganges is 
distinguished as Badhusara by Pratipa, which became the site of a 
shrine when the great Parasurama was absolved from sin by bathing 
in it, as referred to in the Paulama and Bana Parvas, but not explained 
clearly there with all the necessary allusion to the origin of the name of 



badhubara. The wiveb or King Bharala killed then son. when found 
incompetent and Bhaiadwaja the product of mcc->uioui conned ion 
between Dnhaspati and the wife of his brother Utathya,bua:eede(l to 
the throne, as the King took the son from the wood-, where lie was 
thrown by the mother Mamata, when Bnhaspati refu&ed 1o lake and 
maintain him. 

That was a time when moral obligation to religion was considered 
higher than the social bond and relationship which love and affection in- 
spire The wealth ol the early Aryan people consisted of valiant sons, 
hoiscs and rattle, without which domestic worship and llir mtcgiity and 
prestige of the family or the king could not be maintained. Th** raising 
of a son was a matter of religion as the ancestors would nol accept liba- 
tion at the hands of one who was not of their blood. The Bharala 
Samhila tried to prove with the words of Narayana that there was very 
little difference between the Pitrijajna and Devaja]na and the offerings 
go to the great God Narayana. The Aryans disperse 1 from India 
continued to worship the sun, etc , the forces of nature and Ibeii dead 
ancestors, m Babylon, Persia, Rome and Greece. 

It will not be ouf of place here to quote the history of Christianity 
in the way the birth oi Kama was sought to be excused in the judgment 
of men. The name Elagabalus is the Syrian appellation of the him* 
The high priest of the Sun, the young Elagabalus, was placed on the 
throne fallen vacant by the rebellion of the people againM their Emperor 
For a priest of Sun worship as Roman Emperor the first step was the 
making oJ that form of worship the religion of the nation. 

fc, Tlie new religion dnl not Bte.il m under the modest deineaunur oF it stranger, 
claiming the common rights of hospitality as the national fuitli ol a subject people , 
it entered with a public pomp as though to super uede and eclipse the ancestral 
deities of ftome. ,> * 

The ancient Indo-Aryan kings distinguished themselves |,y ih c 
performance of sacrifices and all their wealth and energy were spent 
in educating the people by their own example and employing capable 
men to propagate truth and religion, reciting the old iraditlons con- 
nected with the sacred places. The Epics describe these, taking their 
heroes on pilgrimages to these places when they were in exile. This 
was a subtle way of allaying the distress of the oppressed men with 
the accounts of the history connected with the ancient sacred places of 
India. This was the introduction of the poem of idolatory, the giver of 
light and life in the depressed heart. 

The scientific tiuth behind the Pitrijajna and Devajajna can be 
traced in the shrines, which are to awaken the forgotten and unfinished 


* History of Christianity. Book II, Chapter VIII, page 173, 
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woiks of their forefathers for the good of humanity. The good moral, 
spiritual as well as physical influences with which these shrines were 
connected, acted as living agents to footer their growth and develop- 
ment. The individual is born, not made, and his body and mind are 
composed of definite unit characters denved fiom some, but not neces- 
earily all his ancestors, though there might be certain families in which 
a large pioportiou of al>le children are born fiom generation to gene- 
ration. Parents are the natural guardian^ of their children, but they 
are not necessarily then spiritual guides True beneficence means 
something more than the mere supporting of one’s children with food, 
drink and sheltei. Parents undoubtedly exert a very powerful influence 
upon the lives of their children and they in return deeply mourn the 
passing away of their parents, to which the worship of parents owes 
its origin. 

To give thought, time and personal care were the duties attached 
to the great teachers of ancient India. Charity begins at home, but 
real charity helps men to help themselves. This was the education 
which ancient sages gave to their pupils in the sylvan asylums at the 
foot of the mountain and on the riverside Solitude they sought for 
their devotion andior practising lcligious austerities, but they believed 
that faith and happiness die if they arc not shared. One cannot pour 
the perfume of the happiness of one's soul upon others without. getting 
a few drops on oneself. These ancient tcaclicis received voluniaiy 
services, a& depicted in the Pousya Paiva, fiom their inuoccul pupil* 
with unparalleled devotion. Thai was the society they liked best in 
their solitude, and they relied on the fact that their world had more 
use for cheerful idiots Ilian a group of melancholy sages. They 
believed in the question of eternal life on the point of punishment 
for wickedness or reward for religious life on the earth below. All 
the religions of the world agree that the cardinal virtues of man alone 
can withstand the severe struggles of life, which confer on his mind 
and heart a sort of strength, comfort and relief so assuring and genuine 
as not to be realised by one sunk in carnal pleasures. 

The flagmen ts of Bharala Sanihita were iucoiporatcd and lost in 
the two Indiau Epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The 
Mahabharata has heeu studied from many points of view ; linguistic, 
historical, geographical and grammatical, and much learning lias been 
brought to bear upon this great subject. But unfortunately very 
little attempt has been made to trace the growth and development of 
the legends and themes which have gone to the making of the great 
Epic, the Mahabharata. That the fabric of the Mahabharata has been 
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Council ouL of earlict sliuiilicnti m-. is a limlle l by all, ImL very little 
^ucce^s li L-. hiLharto .mealed l lie elforts of ■»• liolan, either of the Ea*l 
or of the We^t, to tiace the development and growth of the Maha- 
bharata. The beginnings of the Mahal >h irata are lost in the accretions 
which have gathered thick and fast round Lhe original neucleus of the 
Epic. Yet, though the task of an explorer into the dim past of Indian 
literature is 110L ca-y, a raicful stuily of the Mahahliarata would show 
that the task is not an impossible one. The clue to the original neucleus 
of the Mahabharata is furnished in ihe Amiukramanika Adhyaya of 
Adi Parva. Anyone who has read the questions of Saunaka and the 
answers given to him by Sauti, will come to the conclusion that the 
answers of the narrator of the Mahabharata at the great sacrifice held 
at Neimisharanya, where great sages from different parts of India had 
congregated, were not to the point, where they aic given in the 
present version of the Mahabhaiata; but the real answer is given in 
Santi Parva (Narayania Colophon). Gieat scholars, who have made 
the study of the Mahabharata their life's mission, have hy overlooking 
these points failed to arrive at a correct conclusion as to the real 
origin of the great Epic. 

It must be said that the learned Professor Max Muller, in his famous 
book “Ancient Sanskrit Literature' 1 , first pointed out the importance 
of the Bharata Samhita, and the work was begun by Professor Lassen, in 
the following manner : 

“If it were possible to sift out from the huge mass of Indian US pic poetry, as wo 
now possess it in the Mahabharata and Ram ay ana, those old stones and songs which 
must have been living for a longtime in the mouth of the people before they wore 
collected, enlarged, arranged and dressed up by lafcor hands, a rich mine of informa- 
tion would be opened tor the ancient times of India, and very likely also for the 
Vedicage. But the whole frame of the two Kpie poems as they now stand, their 
language and metre, as well as bho moral and religious system they contain, show 
that they were put together at a period when the world of the Veda was living by 
tradition only, and, moreover, partly mibunderstood, and partly forgotten. The 
war between the Euros and P.uuUvas, which forms the principal ohjoct of our 
Mahabharata, is unknown m the Veda The names of the Kurus and Bharatas are 
common in the Vedic literaturo, but the names of Panda vaa have never been met 
with. It has been obberved, that even m Paniui'n grammar the name P&ndu or 
Pandava does not occur, while the Kurus and Bharata* are frequently mentioned, 
particularly m rules treating of the formation of patronymics and similar words. 
If, then, Asvalayana can be shown to have been a contemporary, or at least an 
immediate successor, of Panini, the Bharata which he is speaking of must have been 
very different from the Epic poem which is known to us under the name of the Maha- 
bharata, celebrating tho war of the Kurus and Pandavas. 

“In the form in which we now possess the Mahabharata it shows clear tracos 
that the poets who collected and finished it breathed an intellectual and religious 
atmosphere very different from that in which the heroes of the poem moved. The 
Epic character of the story has throughout been changed and almost obliterated by 
the didactic tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearly Brahmans, brought 
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up m the strict school of the Liws of Hauu Bub the origin a 1 traditions of the 
Pandavas break through now and then, and we can clearly discern that tlio races 
among whom tlio live principal heroes oi the Maliabharata weu* born and fostered, 
were by no means completely under the sway of tho Brtihmanical Law 1 

Dr. Hopbms in his book u The Gieat Epic of India ” lias found 
that : 

4 ‘Alt hough wo have but two ancient Sanskrit 15 pie a, there is no reason to suppose 
that Epic poo try began with the extant poems m our possession. As wat* remarked 
above, the Mahabhaiata alludes to the “ Great Itihasas/’ which may perhaps imply 
other poems of Epic character and considerable extont Xoi can it be supposed that 
Epic pootry was suddenly invented by one poet Thu numeious ‘‘ancient tales of 
Epic character must have furnished a large body of Epic phrase as well as fable, out 
of which and on the basis of whn.li aiose our present Epics ” (pp 64-65). 

14 Illustrative additions are occasionally added, not to add weight to the genoral 
effect, for the number of cases of actual identity is sufficiently large, but tn supply 
material for fuller treatment of this whole subject eventually. The three hundred 
examples here registered include also some cases where verbal identity is not 
quite complete, such as 
AT. iv 19,20. 

prabhumam ivu mataugam parikirnam karenubhili 
G. v 14, 28, 

Karenublnr Makar an ye pankiruo yatha dvipali 
and 1 have not perhaps been thoroughly logical m the admission or exclusion u£ 
such cases ; but m general I have sought to establish an equation not only in the 
thought but m the expression of it. 1 ’ (p. 71 j. 

The common talcs that remain, apart from this pha^e of the poenib, 
are few, and such as may be attributed easily to the general stock of 
legendary tradition. 

“When we have peeled off the outer layei (aud m it are included with oue 
exception, if it be an exception, all the refeiences to Valmiki m the great Epic), we 
have left two Epics, one oi which is a complete whole, the other a congeries of 
incongruous stories grouped about a central tale , both built on the same foundation 
of phruse and pioieib and in part over the same ground of literary allusion; both 
with heroes of the same type (whose similarity is striking) ; and both arranged on 
the aamo goaerul plan, a court-scene, followed by a city- scene, where un ally is 
gained, aud ti.en by battle-scenes. One of these Epics claims priority, hut tho claim 
after all is not that the great x>oet invented Epic poetry, but that he first wrote an 
Epic m Sloka verse in a Kavya or artistic style. As the Kamuyana is mamly m Slokas 
of a more refined style than the Mahabharata and the Kavya or uitistic element is 
really much more pronounced, and as, further, it is highly probable that Epic poetry 
was first written in the mixture of rougher Slokas and the tristubba characteristic 
of the Mahabbarata, this claim, so stated, may in general be allowed, without impug- 
ning the relatively greater age of the other Epic 

ProfesBor Jac< In admits that the metre of the Uamayana is more refined, hut 
tbo explanation he gives is that it was a product of that East where poetic art was 
first developed In a subsequent chapter I shall show that those parts of the great 
Epic which from a metrical point of view agree most closely with the Bamayana, are 
the later parts.” (p. 79 Hopkins, 41 The Great Epic of India ”). 

Professor Max Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature," pp. 43—46. 
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"YUiifuon* to Vcdic* liter, dure, Ved.i, Chanda*, Mantia, Sruti, arc naturally 
common in every purl of the Arnlia 1 >li£i rsit>u, hut o\cept m tho didactic or Inter Epic 
the*'# are usunll> ot a general i huractei it may be assumed that the bull' of Sr ill i nr 
revealed works, if not nil nf it, was cum posed before the Epic begun Nevertheless, 
it is interesting to see which pnitiou* of this lioieditnr^ lileuiture are especially 
mentioned and particularly important to observe how the Epic cites fiom older 
works ■■ (Hopkins p 2;. 

••The Epic even has (\iturveda uh an epithet of a man, — ‘one that knows the 
four Vedas* (— Gatimnidya), — is earlier trived a, tiaividya, is u^eil in the same 
way of one learned m the three (Catnrvidyaw is n iweudo-vpic term for the Vedas i 
The word tnveda remains the usual form (tritnyam M»vitam »arvam, ix. 04, 21) 
Besides Uaturveda as an epithet of a god (illustrated m P\V ) we find in tin* late 
passage m, 313, 1 0 f f : paihaka.li putliakac cai va yo ea nye castracintakah sarve 
vyasatiuo markka. yah knyavun f-a panditiili , enturvodo *pi durvrltah h:l cudrad 
atincvat yeo •gmhotrapiiro danlali sa hrnhmana iti bimtah On the order of names 
referred to ubove the lead of the At harm is found also in the MAhsibhasya (18 .uu, 
p 43-!) ; the Epic passage is \iu, 1 , 01 

‘•The tradition ol “lost Vedas," (on this aeomc oicurnnce (mi, 10, 1(5 f f ), 
compare vedacrutih pranaEta, xn, 310, 0, the "tor y m 318, and tho quotation m the 
text below The modified vrata. rules, vikriynute vodnvndah, are leferred to m xu, 
233, 38), and ** divided Vedas M is well-known There was at first but one Veda, but 
afi»ei the Krta ugc men becamo men of three, men of two, men of one and men of no 
Vedas, tnveda, drivcda, ekuveda, anrk, itn I4l>, 11-20, and v, 13, 12, castresu bhinneeu 
being Vedas ; hbinnns tada vtdali xu, 310, 42 (by Apuntarn lamas). The last p. ssage 
ib peculiar m the use (cl 41-17) of vedakhyane crutih karya, and in the name of 
Kali as krsna (as well as tisya) Tho former as Kuli is still starred m pw. The 
Utter is masculine m K vi, 35, 14 (also starred as such m pw). The word occurs also 
in xu, 341 , S'J.” i Hopkins pp 2-3). 

Vaicesika. 

“ This word is used ,i an adjective, oi gunas, etc. m the sense of excellent ; 
but the system is unknown m the mam Epic though it is refened to m the passage 
cited above, in i, 70, 43-44, and also in n, 5, 5 (yakya i paucavnyavayukta, another 
proof of tho lateness of the Kaccit section, (The former passage, after mentioning 
thofeo endowed with nynyatattvatmanjnaua adds nanavakyasainaharasamavaya- 
vicaradaili, vicesahary avidbhicca...stha pnnaksepasuld hantaimramarthajnatam gataih 
.. karyakarauavedibhih, which may refer to either systom. Tho passages have been 
cited by the author of Das Mahahharata als Epos, etc., p. 220, who admitR that 
the live •' avayas ”, as lie calls them twice, imply the Vaicosika system ), whether 
the five avay&vas here mentioned botermb implying Nyaya or Vaicesika. Canada’s 
name appears first m the Ilarivanca (see below, p. OS, and above p 80) 

The four philosophies. 

* ( In xii, 350, 64 if. (compare 350, J, pracaronti), it is sajd that there are four 
current philosophies, jnanani, the Samkhyayoga, Fancaratra, Vedaranyaka (or 
Vedah), and Facupata. Eapila declared the Hamkhya ; JJiranvagarbha, the Voga ; 
(see the note on this verse just below. As Yoga-teacher of Daityas, Oukra is men- 
tioned, i, 66, 43. Both Vishnu and Civa are credited with being Yogalords(foc. cit. 
by Holtzmann, Das Mbh, izn Oaten und Westen, p* 110); Apantoratamas is called 
the Teacher of the Vedas (“termed by some Pracmogarbha •'), Civa declared the 
Pacupata religion; Vishnu, tho whole Fancarati a. “in all these philosophies 
Vishnu is the nistha, or chief thmg. »» (In the Va&udevA religioos philosophy of 
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Krishnaism, as expounded m xii, nd.5, 7 ff f some people, after death, became para- 
manubhutaa, very due sprites, and enter Anil 1 add ha ; then as wanubhutas, or mental 
entities, they enter Prudyumna ; thence they go to Jiva iSamkar^ana) Such people 
are "tho best puests and Bamkhyas and Bhagavalub ” Finally, devoid of all 
unspmtual con tituentp, traigunyahma, tliey enter PtiT&mutinan (Kaetrajna, nirgu- 
natmaka), or Vasudova. These are the four forms of God The namo ot God is 
immaterial Rudra and 'Sishnu are one being, sattvam okam, divided m two, xii, 
*342, 27 (they are bynonyms like hr had Brahma and mahat, 337, 2, paryayavacakali 
cabdali ; Vishnu may be called Civa, and Brahman may bo called Intellect).” 
(Qopkins pp 96-07). 

11 Kapil a is authoritative m nil philosophical mutters and his name covers every 
sort of douLnne. Ue is m fact the only foundei at a philosophical system known 
to tho Epic. Other names ot lounders are either those of more Godb oi disciples of 
Kapila. Badarayana and Patanjali [m the Sarvadarcaiiasamgralia it is said that 
Pat an jali made (athayoganucasanam, 1 . 1» an anucasana, ol secondary collection (as 
ana is explained > based on earlier Puranic materials. The verse attributed in tliis 
connection to the Yajn&valkya Smrti (138, 17 ; p. 239 of Cowell’s translation) has 
caused the Petersbmg Lexicon to postulate, s v, anotlior Smrti of the same name 
I think it is a mere lapsu3 fm Vyasa's Smrti, for the \er*e cited (“ITiranyagarbha, 
and no other ancient, is the declarer of Yoga n ) occurs -\n, ^0, G5 It has occurred 
to me that this verse might Imxdy Patanjuh, and the u no other* 1 be a distinct 
refutation of his claim, tho Epic preferring divino authority ; but this is perhaps too 
pregnant] are unknown evon as names, and .T.umiiu and Gautama appear only ab 
sages, not as leaders of speculation, (outdilyn (otherwise said to be known m the 
Epic* is respectfully cited on Yoga, not ns founds i but as recom ending Yoga con- 
centration. (prthugbhutesu srstesu caturtliacramakarmasu baraadhau yogam ovai’tac 
(m&duktam vakyaro) chandilyah camam abravit xii, 251, 34) As a teacher of 
unconditioned Brahman, Alruva is lauded in \ui, 137, 3; and in xu, 319, 59, a list 
of teachers of the twenty-fifth (spmtual) principle is given as having instructed the 
Gandharva Vicvavosu: .loigisavya, Aeita Dovala, PaTacara, Varsaganyn, Bhrgu, 
Pancacikha, Kapila, Buka, Gautama, Arstisena, Garga, ft&rada, Asun, Pulastya, 
Banatkumara, Cukra, K&cy&pa, seventeen mixed gods, saints, and philosophers, of 
whom two are important besides Kapila* namely Abun and Pancacikha, Iiif pupils ; 
while oue system (explained below) is referred also to Asita Oevala. 

“ There seems to be no reason to doubt that Kapj la was a roal (human) philoso- 
pher, and not a mere shadow of a divinity. The fact that his name is alno given to 
divinities pioves the oyposite as little as dues his deification, £ot it is customary to 
deify sageB and fox divinities to have auges* names.” (Hopkins pp. 97 98 u 

" Narad a “ knew the difference between Samkhya and Yoga,” u, 5, 7, C&uuaka 
is " rapt with metaphysics, adh>atran, skilled in Yoga and in Samkhya, ” m, 2, 15.” 
(Hopkins p. 100)/ 

M There is no fixed Epic text because Hindu Epic poetry was never fixed. Ail 
Epic poems were transmitted at first orally, and the various re- writers treated them 
exactly as the rhapsodists had previously done, altered and added as they pleased. 
Reconstruction of the original te*t is therefoie nut of the question. All that can be 
done is to oxercife the most palpable interpolations in each traditional rendering 

“ Neither of the Epics, as such, is recognized before the late period of the 
Grhyasutras, and the first Epic recognized here and m other Sutras is the Bharata. 
The question has often been raised, which Epic is the older? Jnonr present state of 
knowledge it may be said that this question cannot now, and probably never can be 
answered in one word. In the first place, it will always be idle to speak of either 
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Epic. an the older without specifying whether one means tho present texc ; for that 
these, in the case ot eiUier Epic, are convertible term* is an id on refuted by even 
a superficial acquaintance with the poems Assuming, however, that the question 
implies priority of Epic qua Epic as u new genus of literature, and whether this 
form first aiose us Ramayana or (Maha) Bharata, this too cannot he answered cate- 
gorically be 'ouhe parts of the latter are older than the former and the former is older 
than the mass of the latter, aa will be shown. Personally, L have no doubt that the 
Pandu (Panda va) form of the great Epic is later than the Ram a Epic ; hut, since one 
was a slow outgrowth from a Punjab Kuril Epic, and the other, of unknown antece- 
dents, was developed far to the East, m much more polished form, while only the 
Bharata is recognised in Vedic literature, I have as little doubt that there was n 
Bharata Epic be Tore there was a Kamayann (Hopkins pp. GO-51). 

It is thus quite clear that the Bharata Sambita which embodied the 
different thought strata of the Aryan* up to the time of iLs compilation 
incorporated them into the texts of the MahabharaLa. They form parts of 
the Bharata Sambita and as such n shoil summary of its original kernel 
is given in the very first section of the Maliabliara+a in its present 
form. They are out of context in their present position in the texts and 
can only he understood if they are taken with the portions which are 
treated in the subsequent portions of the Mahabharata. 

The Bharata Samhita had been edited and revised aiul eventually 
incorporatated in the Mahabharata. Theie seems to ho no doubt that in 
its original form the Bharata Samhita was a very ancient work. 
Having had its origin in the Rig Vedic sacrificial schools, it preserves 
not only an intimate connection with the Vedas but also marks a 
practical advance on their philosophy. It is for this that it has re- 
ceived so much attention and study from the orthodox Brahmins, who 
have lost sight of important facts relating to the growth and develop- 
ment of the Mahabharata legends. 

It is now necessary to find out what constituted the Bharata 
Samhita, which was based on the school of Narada The Samkhya 
system lays stress on dualism, and therefore the Bhakti cult, which 
centres round the worship of Narayana, has its origin in that school. 
This has been dearly brought out in the Srimad lJhagvala Purana, 
in which Kapila propounds the theistic principles of his system to 
his mother.* What is said in the Mahabharata is clearly borne out 
by the Srimad Bhagavata Purana, For this the eatly evidence is 
all the more important It is evident from the fact that the unique con- 
tribution of Kapila or his school has been to combine knowledge 
with virtuous life through means of I«kanta (faith) It has been 
already shown that the philosophy of Kapila had a tendency to break 
up old society, for according to the evidence of the Mahabharata, 
he preached against the performance of sacrifices as leading to salva- 
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lion. IJe advocated renunciation through knowledge as the chief 
means of salvation. The cult ofBhakti, which grew up m the school 
of Narada, was then strengthened by the Samkhya system of philo- 
sophy. 

The other five well-known Schools of Indian Philosophy were 
evolved out of Ihe system of Samkhya Philosophy first enunciated 
by Narada and then developed by Kapila Gautama, who is men- 
tioned as the pupil of Ayodlndhaumya in the Paushya Parva and a 
sage m whose family Nyaya Philosophy was developed Vyasa 
was a student of the Nyaya School, but he founded a new school 
and therefore fell out with his preceptoi. The fanciful popular 
story to explain the name of Akshipada Gautama only proves that 
Veda-Vyasa was posterior to Gautama and also Kapila. Ihs thesis 
was the latest development of the Vedic schools, which began to 
discourse on metaphysics. The school of Vedanta was the l.nal phase 
of Vedic litcialuie. Vcda-Vyasa is said to have hern a pupil of 
Gautama, the author of logic, whom he is said to have offended hy his 
Brahma Sutra. The result was the origin of the Mahabharata and the 
Bharata Sambila was merged in it in such a way as to make it hard to 
trace it. 

If the whole mass of evidence is collected from the Mahabharata 
there will remain no shadow of doubt that the genesis of the meta- 
physical speculation centred on the performance of sacrifices sanc- 
tioned by the Rig-Veda. The great sage Vasishtha and the king 
Visvamitra quarrelled over the point whether animals should be 
sacrificed at tlie Yajnas or not, Vasishtha being of opinion that 
they should not be, Visvamitra maintaining the contrary opinion. 
Beginning with the Yajnas of Puroraha, Nahusa and Yayati, who 
had performed animal sacrifices, but could not obtain permanence 
in heaven for their moral lapses, one comes to the story of the 
king Uparichara, who had at fiist taken the side of the Gods 
against the Brahmins and had given his opinion in favour of 
animal sacrifice, for which the Brahmins cursed him and hurled 
him down from heaven. Eventually he was saved by the great 
God Narayana, whose devotee he became, and this legend marks 
the end of the Bharata Samhita and the beginning of the Maha- 
bharata. That the present interesting Epic portion of the Maha- 
bharata had no place in its earlier text is borne out in the 
Annukramanika chapter. 

The exposition of the Narayana cult formed the most im- 
portant theme of the Bharata Samhita. The Bharata Samhita, con- 
nected with the sacrificial schools of the Rig-Veda, contains vain- 



able lufonnatiou about the distinctly historical personages and the 
mylhopaeia of the Rig-Veda The school of K«ipila arose out of a 
dispute regarding the performance of a Yajna in which a cow 
was going to be slaughtered. In Us very nature it was a pio- 
testant movement, and with regard to its aim and scope it was 
as revolutionary as it could be if one takes into account the 
social and religious conditions ot the time. Its religion has been 
characterised as Aikantika (a religion oi faith) produced by true 
knowledge. The school of Kapila has outstanding theories with 
regard to Devajajna and Pitrijajna which have been briefly treaLcd 
before. 

Now the school of Kapila was assailed by Veda-Vyasa. The 
Bharata Samhita had become very popular by the tunc of the 
advent of Veda-Vyasa, the author of the Brahma Sutra. It was 
the ihst time in the history of Indian culture that a popular 
hand-book was composed in a philosophical school which presented 
a course of spiritual and moial education lor the people in gene- 
ral. The sage Vyasa undertook to re-w'rite it, if not to obliterate 
it, to suit his philosophical doctrines, lie subsequently tound out 
that the Narada version (the Bharata Samhita) was more populai 
than his own and accordingly he remodelled his first thesis, the 
Mahahharata, with its sequel, in Harivamsa aud finally in Srimad 
Bhagavata. Portions of the Bharata Samhita were removed from 
their proper context and many relevant portions were altogether 
omitted and used in a different manner in the Mahahharata, Hari- 
vamsa and Srimad Bhagavata. But it should also be remembered 
tlial the cull of Bhakti (Devotion) was based on Narada’s system, 
and some of the portions which wore subsequently expunged from 
the Mahabhaiala were peiliaps preserved almost in their original 
form in the Srimad Bhagavata Purana and in the Ramayana. 
The Aila-Gita, the story of Devabhuli aud Kapila, wcie the more 
prominent themes told in the Bharata Samhita, which were expung- 
ed from the currcnL edition of the Mahahharata but found their 
place in Srimad Bhagavata Purana. The sloty of the Ramayana 
had iLs origin in a legend of the Bharata Samhita, and oame to 
be separately and elaborately treated in the heroic poem of 
Valmiki. 

The Uuiversily of Saunaka was responsible for the production 
of many Purauas, etc. It is not improbable that the relevant parts 
of the Bharata Samhita wcie placed within the Purauas to cons- 
titute their essential parts, and it is for this that the majority of 
the Puranas contain Souths and Souuaka’s discourses and Epic 



subject wore briefly refei red to. The school of Vedaula, which 
i'' propounded by Veda-Vyaia, is the Kv»t phase of Vedii litcia- 
turc The Bharata Samhita, which i-. based upon the Narada 
Samkhya School of Philosophy> reached its final form in the school 
of Veda-Vyasa, the authoi of the Brahma Sutra, in the Mahabharala. 
They mark two great epochs m Indian History and almost com- 
plete the ancient cultural cycle, with its thesis, anti-thesis and 
synthesis. Both the systems of philosophy abide in the heart and 
in the practices of the people of India, and this accounts for the 
phenomenal popularity of the Bharata Samhita. 

The cycle of Svayumbhuva Manu, in which Kapila propounded 
his philosophy, had already attained its culminating point. Society, 
politics and economics had passed through many stages of evolutiou, 
and the simple beliefs of an older and more primitive age, as le- 
presenled by the dogmas of the priests, could hardly satisfy the 
yearning questions. The improved moral standards of the people 
were the outcome of the amelioration of their economic condition. 
The caste system had not yet been evolved m water-tight compart- 
ments and it required definitions and differentiations which had to 
he completed in order to avoid the inevitable clash or a move- 
ment towards obliteration of all their cherished distinctions, as was 
later on sought to be brought about by Buddhism. As the 
Bharala Samhita represented the synthesis of Aryan culture and 
civilisation, it became the manual of the people jxvr excellence. 

Now the solution of the complicated problems of society which 
was undertaken by the Bharata Samhita was very clearly illustrat- 
ed in the dialogues between Yudhisthira and Bhisma. Yudhisthira 
enquired of Bhisma if the rulings of the scriptures prescribing 
penances for any breach or deviation in the performance of any 
sacrificial rites or from any path of conduct, conld lie regarded 
as binding on all occasions and for all persons. He pointed out 
the contradictions involved in the injunctions of the scriptures and 
also the changeability of the Vedic practices from age to age. 
What was Dharma for one class of persons was not Dhaiiua for 
another. The great sages, like Agastya, were said to have accumu- 
lated merit by taking part in the sacrifices iu which animals were 
slaughtered. Now these contradictions in the practices of good men 
and bad men, and the dogmatic assertions of both as to the res- 
pective religious merits of the conduct followed by them, required 
clear explanation. Bhisma answered him by citing the discourse 
between Tuladhara and Jajli, who on account of his austere 



penances lud become very proud and whom «i revelation from 
above had directed to s.*e Tula Ilia i a, a merchant in Benares, and 
to learn from hi n the real Dlianna The student of history may 
notice some points of similarity between the instructions of Tula- 
dhara to BLuhtuin Jajali and those of Buddha, The substance of 
the instructions of Tulndhan* was as follows : — 

Cruelty to animals mu&b lie ubanilonod or if that be not possible it must be 
minimised as far possible b'rioiuLslup with .ill must; be practised, tie 
must have faith in an 1m rnaeat jorsoml Uod ami must regard the living 
world as the manifestation ot this divinity. lLo must bo indifferent to praise 
or criticism and must be detached train the pursuit of worldly pleasure. Loss 
of dear ones should not affect him as they meet accidentally m the world as 
two wooden pieces are i rought t-oqelhur in the current foe a t-hort time to be 
separated from each other forever Lie must give up »orrovy The person giving 
to other persons or animals protection from fear receives the same reward as one 
would if he had per formed all the saci ifiiien Ho then x>omted out the distinction 
between the crude cuhgum wlm li centiod round the sacrifices and the more refined 
religion which hail its origin lu the desire for the attainment of the brahma 

In one essential point there it* a striking difference between* 
Buddhism and the religion of the Bharata Samhita, the ethical code of 
both being non-sectarian and anti-'.acrificul. It is the earnest faith 
in the godhead which is the most important feature of the Bharata 
Samhita and distinguishes it from the agnostic (non-theistic) code of 
morality propounded by Buddha. 

The Narayaua cult is the most prominent and outstanding feature 
of the Bharata Samhita, which is clearly an authoritative exposition 
of the cult of Naiayana worship. The Bharata Samhita is also regarded 
as embodying the Vedic religion Now ia the Vcdic hymns Narayana 
as the supreme God is conspiruouslj- absent. A Rishi by the name of 
Narayana was the author of the Parasha Sukta uf ioth Mandala of Rig- 
Veda The sage Narayana propounded the organic theory of society and 
this theory became later oil the sheet anehoi of Brahmanism, which seized 
upon this verse m its literal sense and utilised it to the fullest extent for 
asserting their superior position in the social order of the Aryans, 

The word k< Narayana” had etymological possibilities which the 
Brahmins fully exploited. It is a compound of two words, vie., Nara 
and Ayana, which mean water and path, respectively. The word there- 
fore means the great God who leads meu across the river of life and 
death. How Narayana came to he identified with Vishnu, a minor 
Vedic God, is just as much a historical riddle as how Siva became iden- 
tical with Rudra of the Vedic hymns. 

The unique position widen t at Bharata Samhita occupies in Indian 
religion and literature Is largely due to the solutions it offered to many 
vexed questions of the time. The worship of Narayana and Siva., 
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which was introduced among the Aryans by linking them up with the 
Vedic dei r ies Vishnu and Rudra, may be regarded as a triumph of the 
Aryan mind, which accomplished harmonious relations between the 
conquering immigiants and the aborigines of the land, whose religion 
and worship they at first abhorred. The Vedic pantheon of deities 
consisting of Indra, Varuna, Agni, etc , was too closely identified with 
the conquering people and hence could not be acceptable to the Non- 
Aryans, who because of their superior numbers had got to be admitted 
into the fold of the Aryan religion and to be dominated culturally. And 
thus the worship of Narayana was introduced. 

This was done by a process of sublimation. The ps} r chology of 
the common people, who could more easily understand description than 
speculation, was taken inLo account when the new cult was propounded. 
There is a complete and satisfactory evidence of the Pre-Budduistic origin 
of the Narayana cull in the following hymn of the Taittereya Aranyaka. 

sn*rwr ^ wtfnmT sfrcnror vc : i 
srrmnr ire arqpTnr w t KV tvt ire : u 
srnnraro w srrenrar ue : » 

Taittereya Aranyaka is closely connected with the Vedic Sacrificial 
Schools aud hence the question arises why and how Narayana worship 
was introduced. It is conclusively proved by this quotation that Nara- 
yana worship made its appearance in (he Sacrificial Vedic Schools, not 
as one of the many deities who were invoked and propitiated at the 
sacrifices but as the principal God, who is described as the supreme 
contemplator, nay, He is conceived even as contemplation itself. He 
is here hinted as superior to Brahma, for He is “Brahma Tattvah M 
Himself, i.e., embodiment of Brahma knowledge. Now these attributes 
slated in the usual philosophic form of the Upanishads is very interesting 
as bearing upon the popular conception of Na rayana. Narayana is the 
supreme God who, immersed in meditation, reposes on the hood of the 
Snake Gou Vasuki in the midst of universal water. This popular notion, 
which is described in the Mahabharala as well as in many of the Puranas, 
furnishes us with the clue to the introduction of the cult of Narayana. 
The well-known book Chandi, containing as it does the odes to Goddess 
Durga, is revered all over India. It contains an ode in the eleventh 
chapter* worshipping the goddess as Narayain — a point of some interest. 

From the Mahabharata, we learn that Vasuki was the Snake God. 
His sister was married to Jaiat-Karu and the great sage Astika was the 
offspring of this marriage. It was he who stopped the snake sacrifice 
of Janmejoya I. This story probably contains a great historical truth. 
From the time of Parikshit I, down to the time of Janmejoya I, there 
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was a great conflict bcLween the Nagas and the Kshatiiyas, who were 
certainly helped by a few of the Brnhinanic class, hut the Nagas allied 
themselves with other influential Brnhmaniral families and through their 
intercession, the war between the Vcdie Aryan-, and the Nagas stopped. 
The fact that Narayana, the new chief God of the Brahmins, rested on 
the hood of the Snake God marked a happy reconciliation between the 
two warring races. Intel marriages between Brahmins and Kshntriyas 
on the one hand and the Nagas on the other arc fiecjuontly mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, and it is quite clear that Nagas very soon became 
culturally incorporated with the Aryans. 

In the Mahabharata one comes acioss the views of different sages 
and thinkers of ancient India on practical life, along with a short exposi- 
tion of the philosophy on which the practical code of life enunciated by 
them is based. This enable-, one to form a correct estimate of the 
problems which confronted them, and the solutions which they offered 
give one an insight into their personal predilectious. No student of 
history can disiogard the mass of information which is collected in the 
different discourses throughout Yana Parva, Uilyoga Parva, Sami Parva 
and Anusashana Parva of the Mahaharata. 

The questions which occurred to each of the sages and thinkers 
whose views were propounded in the said discourses relate to the right 
conduct of men in Lhe four stages of life Unless sacrifices were the 
all important so 'nil phenomena of the time, they would not have been 
given the prominence which they have in the Mahabharata. Coupled 
with this were the six daily observances binding upon every twicc-bom 
teacher and pupil in Aryan culture in India Kapila, to a great extent, 
ignored them and pointed out the way of salvation by renunciation 
through knowledge. Kapila is the recognised author of the Samkhya 
system of philosophy. It has been shown already that the doctrines of 
Kapila were highly revolutionary in a society which was based upon a 
carefully prepared routine of public and private life In its four stages. 
Whether Kapila wab actually connected with the Narayana cult as its 
originator is a matter of speculation. In the Bharata Samhila, in the 
Go-Kapiliya discourse, he is said to be a believer in Naiayana. Though 
one may be inclined to be sceptical about the thcistic aspect of the 
school of Kapila, yel one may not reject the evidence of the Mahabharata 
in this matter. The Samkhya system contains only the bare fragments 
of his metaphysical doctrines, and though they are assigned to Kapila, 
their actual composition was of such a later date than when they were 
formulated, that the evidence of the Mahabharata cannot be ignored on 
this point, for Kapila, the author of Akalika Pralaya, is associated in 
{he tradition of the race with the cult of Narayana worship. 
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Veda-Vya&a, who propounded the Brahma Suti a, shuck the chord 
of compromise when he clearly udvoealed the cause uf sacrifice. The 
extreme school dogmatically asserted Lhr- spiuiunl value ol animal sacri- 
fices. They maintained lhaL the offcier of sacrifice-. would ascend to 
heaven after death as a xeward foi having performed them in this world. 
Some of them, in fact, said that those who had performed them in the past 
very successfully had been bodily Uansporled to heaven and had replaced 
even the great Indra in the rulei ship of heaven. Now these irrational 
views were rejected by Vyasa as they had been scornfully repudiated 
by Kapila. The great author of lira lima Sutra was not only a great 
philosopher, who lived in a woild of metaphysical speculations, but one 
who was deeply connected with the solution ol social problems as they 
presented themselves to him. Iu Jus Brahma Sutra he dwelt on the 
true relations between Atman and Paiamatnian, and offered a synthesis 
between the individualistic school of Samkliya and the pantheistic teach- 
ings of the Upanishads ; but what is important Lo the student of Indian 
history is the deep insight which he showed into the social requirements 
of the time. He resuscitated sacrifices from the obloquy lo which they 
had been subjected since the time of Kapila. This is what he says about 
the practices discarded by Kapila. 

“Gifts, study of the Vedas, sacrifices penances, modesty, guilelessnoss and 
self-control, these increase one's energy and dissipate one’s bins 

“He should adore the fire and Urahmanaa and bow to tho Gods. He should avoid 
all sorts of inauspicious talk, and all acts of unrighteous injury. ” | 

“The body with individual soul within it is an excellent car. When sacrifices 
and religious rights are ma*le itB Upastha (seat), shame its Yarutha, ITpaya and 
Apaya its kurara, bhu vital air called Prana its Yoga, knowledge and the 
span of existence its points for tying the horses, caroluiaoNd itB beautiful Vandliura, 
the assumption of good conduct its no mi, visum, touch, scent and lien ring 
its four horses, wisdom its uabhi, all the unrip turas its purutoda, certain 
knowledge of the scriptural sayings its driver, the Soul its firmly seated rider, 
faith and self-control its lore-runners, renunciation its inseparable companion 
following behind and bent upon doing it good, purity the path along which it goes, 
meditation its goal, then may that car reach Brahma and shine there eUnlgcutly.” | 
Thus Veda Vyasa is di&dosed iu lu-* complete personality, and ouc 
can assign to him, by means of this, Ins true place in the evolution of 
Indian culture, which does not consist of .speculations divorced from 
realities of life but of thoughts helpful to the reformation of society. 

The radical and revolutionary doctrines of Kapila probably tended 
to disintegrate the Aryan social order. And one must not forget that the 
Aryan culture, which was lepresented by Aryan domination, could only 
be maintained in its politico-economic aspect by a rigid adherence to the 
social order, evolved out of the conflict between the Aryans and the Non* 

‘ whantsi Pam, Chapter CGXJEK.V, page 356, SlokaO, 1 Sloka 8. 
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Aryans. If the doctrines, of Kapila spiead, as they were Likely to in view 
of their intense rationalism, the whole Aryan society would be engulfed 
in a racial cataclysm. It became necessary to give the Vedic practices 
a new iuterpi elation and a new outlook, and this was done by Veda 
Vyasa. The Mahahharata, because it was a popular liook, supplements 
our information about its author with the part played by him in the his- 
torical development of ancient Aryan society. 

In the Brahma Sulia, Vcda-Vyasa regarded Brahma as the supreme 
being; in the Bharata Samhila Narayana is called the supreme being. It 
is said that Narada, the divine minstrel, learnt it from the great .sage 
Narayana himself, as well as fiom Sanal Kuraara. He transmitted the 
knowledge of this to Veda-Vya&a, and fiom Veda-Vyasa downwards. 
Bhisma received enlightenment on this subject from his father Santanu. 
It was learned by Yudhistlura horn Bhisma as well as from Veda-Vyasa. 
Now one must confess that he is presented with a riddle in the history of 
the origin and spread of the Narayana cult as it otcurs in the Narayana 
section of the Santi Parva. In the evolution oi Indian history one is 
presented with meiely accomplished facts. All the traces of normal his- 
torical evolutions which a re the outcome of social conditions are very often 
obliterated. It has been mentioned already that Kapila and Veda-Vyasa 
were both connected with the cult of Narayana worship. It would not be 
a far-fetched conclusion on one’s part, if from these facts as supplied by 
the great Epic, it is held that the philosophical doctrines which were 
propounded by the Indian sages were written in the u-»ual Sutra style 
and the vocabulary was developed in the Vedic Philosophical Schools, hut 
in the popular discourses of the Mahahharata these same sages expressed 
their thoughts in a manner which was more intelligible to the common 
people. The God Narayana by the time of the Bharata Samhita and the 
Mahahharata had replaced the Vedic Gods, etc., from the worship of the 
people. 

Veda-Vyasa of the Narayana portion of the Mahahharata is the 
son of the sage Narayana and lie is dearly mentioned in Harivamsa, the 
sequel of the Mahahhai ata, as Apantaratama, which name also occurs in 
the Narayana section of Santi Parva. The title “Vyasa” is assumed 
even uow hy a person who explains the Puianas to the audience. The 
various editors of the Mahahharata were known bv this name, but the 
speaker who read Bharata Samhita, was a disciple of Narada and was no 
other than Apantaratama. He must be distinguished from Veda-Vyasa, 
who was the son of Parasara and who is perhaps not the author of the 
Brahma Sutra. The author of Brahma Sutra is Apantaratama, the son 
of the sage Narayana. The original Bharata Samhita lies scattered in 
different portions of the Mahahharata, but the main didactic portion is 
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preserved in Santi Parva in the discourses between Vyasa and Shuka, 
Bhisma and Yudhistlurn . It must be observed that the son of Paiasara 
was born not as a result of incontinence on the part of his father, but 
through the boon of God Siva. 

The Narayana cult, which was evolved out of racial conflicts, was 
used for the solution of a great question that was agitating the minds of 
the Aiyan immigrants. It was only in the Mahabharata, in which the 
very important is mixed up with the trivial, that some of the most import- 
ant stages of the development of Aryan thought can be traced with some 
measure of certainty. The field covered by the Epic is so vast, and the 
problems which came up for solutiou al the hands of the great sages and 
thinkeis so baffling, that it is quite natural that one should feel a sense of 
bewilderment at the complicated task of allocating the different thought 
strata ro define historical periods about which our knowledge is deplor- 
ably inadequate. The historians who had the materials of the Epics had 
all shirked the task and dismissed the accounts thcicof as legendary, 
though many of the kings and sages of the Mahabharata were Vedic 
personalities who figured either as the composers of the Rik hymns or as 
kings whose benefactions to the priests elicited their warm admiration 
and gratitude. 

From the earliest times connected with Aryan immigration, there 
were two religious schools whose differences in their outlook on life 
resulted in the evolution of two cultural groups in tliis country These 
relate to D evajajna and Pilnjajna, which mean the path of God worship 
and that of ancestor worship, respectively. That ancestor worship was a 
very early Indo-Germauic institution is well-known to all students of 
history. The God worship which sprang up in India was connected with 
the adoi ation of the natural phenomena, later on represented as the seats 
of different divinities In other Indo-Germanic countries there was a 
working haimony between the two different forms of worship, but the 
specialisation which is a specially remarkable feature of the Aryans in 
India led to a dispute belweeu the cults of ancestor worship and God- 
worship. The dispute must have reached an acute stage. Those who 
worshipped the Gods formed themselves into a group undei Uie name of 
Solar dynasty (Surva Vnmsa) and those who advocated ancestor worship 
finally depicted themselves as belonging to the Lunar dynasty (Chandra 
Vamsa). The Epic and the Puranas say* that both of them were sprung 
from the same ancestor. Now this view is accepted by Pargiter in his 
dynastic lists. The testimony of Ailereya-lochanam, which quotes Sata- 
patha Brahmana, is invaluable, t 

•Aitereya Brahmana, p. 91. tOf. Aitareya Brahmana, Vol. IV. Aitereya-loohanam, 
p. 01, Asiatic Society of Bengal Kdition. 
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Here oie ha* thiee paths for three group*. To those who worship 
the Gods, the Sun is said to be their glory («$tfs) To those who 
make offerings to their deceased ancestors, the Moon holds the same place 
as the Sun does to the divinity worshipper; and a third is added for the 
common people, namely fire It appears th.il the Kshatriyas and the 
Brahmins had split up into two categories of God- and ancestor- 
worshippers, with the common people still clinging to the worship of 
fire 

Now it is evident from the above that through the cult of Narayana 
worship a spritual harmony was brought aliout between, at first, the two 
cultural groups which existed in India. It is, from that point of view, 
not a mere coincidence that theBharata Samhila and the Ramayana have 
the worship of Narayana as their central theme. The Bharata Samhita 
celebrated the deeds of the Lunar dynasty, ie„ those who were ancestor- 
worshippers, whereas Rama is the greatest heto of the Solar dynasty. As 
Devajajna degenerated in later times into the worship of evil spirits also, 
the Ramayana is connected with the popular theology of the Alharva- 
Veda and is used as an incantation for exorcising evil spirits even to- 
day. The tradition that the Lunar dynasty was connected with ances- 
tor-worship is still strongly dung to hy the people, as evidenced by the 
recital of portions of the Mahahharata at funeral ceremonies. 

The Narayana cult, however, was developed on the same philoso- 
phical line as the Brahma Vidya, which was connected purely with the 
school of Devajajna. In fact, in His attributes Narayana was made more 
embracing than the supreme God Brahma. He, a-, Vishnu, lakes his 
share of offerings at the saciifices in an invisible form, and He is only 
visible to those who are His great devotees — such as Vasistha, the King 
Uparichara, Narada , etc. If Brahma is regarded as the creator of the 
world, it is Narayana who upholds the creation through contemplation of 
the active principles of life. He punishes moral tiansgressions and 
rewards virtue. The other Gods, through the development of 
mythological phantasy among the people, were shown to have 
been guilty of acts which, in the period of more developed moral 
consciousness, were regarded as henious crimes. Narayana is the 
irreproachable Supreme Being (Mahapurusha) who is above every being 
found among mortals as well as gods. The ance3tor-worshippers were 
told that the oblations and libations which they offered to their ancestors 
reached Him and none else*. Thus the cult of Narayana, which appealed 
as a sequel to the Vedic cult of ancestor worship and god worship, not 
only came as a solution of the racial strife between the Nagas and the 


* Shutt Van, Chapter 346. 




Aryans, but also healed up a sore within the body politic of the lattei, 
who had diverged m Uvo different directions. 

The Bharata Samhita was not confined merely to the upper clashes 
to the exclusion of the common people. It is generally conceded that 
the Aryans conquered the Non-Aryans. Of these the snake worshippers 
were quite powerful and had attained a high degree of civilisation The 
Brahmins and the Kshatriyas had no hesitation, after a period of conflict 
with them, in terminating it by a cultural and racial fusion and il is 
quite clear that in the form in which Narayana worship was instituted 
the distinctive contribution of the Nagas might be traced. The Aryan 
policy was imposed upon other people less civilised than the Nagas. The 
Nishadas, who lived by hunting, the Kiratas, wood dwellers, the Raksha- 
sas, the powerful people who were g\ adually driven to the south where 
they still remained powerful, must have outnumbered the Aryans, who 
though strong in arms must have looked upon the numerical superiority 
of the conquered people with no friendly eye in the beginning. They 
were gradually brought within the pale of Aryan civilisation and ad- 
mitted within the caste system. 

In the sacrifices, they were addressed by the Brahmanic priests on 
different days. The Aryan conquerors very soon realised that domina- 
tion could only be permanently ensured if these people were culturally 
admitted into the fold of the Aryans. The Epics teem with examples of 
intermarriage between the conquered and the conqueror, but that was 
hardly found to effect the relative position of the several races dwelliug 
together in India. The Aryan mind, which is represented in Vedic litera- 
ture, is peculiarly philosophical and therefore synthetic. The multitude of 
gods and goddesses in the Hindu Pantheon was inttoduced in its elastic 
orbit by a desire on the part of the conquerors to accommodate the con- 
quered people in a cultural plane in which religious beliefs played a very 
important part. There is evidence throughout the Epics and thePuranas 
that the great God Mahadeva was worshipped by Nishadas, Kiratas and 
Rakshasas. In fact, in the social and political conditions of India which 
obtained in the very early times, violence was the order of the day, and 
the great God was worshipped by the warriors at the time of war. The 
god one worships, reflects one's moral nature at its best. The Non- 
Aryans, though powerful in war, had not reached the cultural heights of 
the Aryans. The conception of Siva (Mahadeva) in popular imagination 
was connected with all that was grotesque and malevolent. He is re- 
presented as being covered with ashes. I Io revels in intoxicating drugs. 
His associates are ghosts and ugly attendants. He is naked and dances 
wild dances at times of battle. The Non- Ary an Barbarians worshipped 



Him m the loan of Phallus, which symbolises the piinciplcs of procrea* 
tion. 

Now it required a good deal of imagination on the part of the Aryan 
sages to sublimate this giuesomc conception into the philosophic height 
represented by the mythology which clusters round the popular God 
Mahadeva. He has been connected with the Vedic vvoislnpof fire, which 
lingered latest in the practices of the common people, as has been shown 
by the quotation from Salapatha Biahmana, Siva being another name for 
Fire in the form of Rudia lie has two aspects — the one is the reflection 
of his lei riblc aspect and the other is beneficent, which is the outcome of 
his association with Uma, his consort, who is the embodiment of all 
womanly virtues. In these dual aspects they are supposed to represent 
the totality of men and women who bear as a mark of thcii origin from 
the two great deities, their chief physical signs. In the fourteenth 
chapter of Anushasana Parva, the attributes of Mahadeva arc described. 
They coincide with all the great individualistic diversities which cons- 
titute the totality of the human race. 

The fact that the worship of Mahadeva was> recognised and introduc- 
ed among the higher classes shows not only a design, but also the grow- 
ing influence of popular leligion upon the intellectual classes. The wor- 
ship of Narayana stands on a different footing, however. It is the start- 
ing point of a new era of political and cultural development and is asso- 
ciated in the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata Purana with the great 
sages Kapila and Narada, and Narayana is represented as a being even 
above Siva, In the Mahabharata, which is philosophically very advanc- 
ed, these words occur, “Men worship Siva, the destroyer, because they 
fear him.” 

The origin of the Hindu Trinity is a very interesting study. In (he 
Rig-Veda the conception of the unity of godhead is seldom met with. 
The word “Brahma” originally meant “Praise”. It was also used to 
mean “Sacrifice” and greatness. The word Bralimanaspati and Brihaspati 
connote the Lord of Prayer. In a later phase of the development of Aryan 
thought, one marks a new meaning being put to the word “Brahma”. He 
is said to be the supreme being, the Creator of the Universe. He is meta- 
physically studied in the schools of the Upanisbads and other branches of 
Vedic literature, but the cult of Narayana could be traced also to a very 
early period. It is connected with the school of Kapila, who is said to 
have further founded the system of Samkhya. The Narayana cult can 
claim a spiritual affinity with the Samkhya system in its pronounced 
dualism, as distinguished from the monism of the Upanisbads. 

Laymen ascribe creation to the principles of procreation. The 
Upanishadic view that all living beings are sprung from bliss and meiige 
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in bliss wa-. loo metaphysical for llxem lo understand. Hence the sages 
recognised the worship of Mahadeva in its popular Non-Aryan lorin of 
Phallus. In the Rig Veda the Non-Aryans have been characterised as 
worshippers of Phallus. It is at a later time in the history of cultural 
development that the cult of Siva worship originated. It did not discard 
popular notions, but improved upon them by giving them a higher spiri- 
tual and metaphysical significance. 

The Bharata Samhita is explanatory of Lhe Vedas, and it must not 
be forgotten that it was done by amplification. The Bharata Sanihita 
was meant to be read by philosophers as well as by ordinary men to whom 
the Vedas were not intelligible. The Vedic ideas and the constant 
tendency in them lo explain natui al phenomena and the ordinary occur- 
rences by means of a higher law governing them led to much abstraction 
and symbolism. The symbolism which one finds in the Vedas, where it 
is generally understood as such, gave rise to myths, by which abstract 
ideas could be easily explained to the people. 

These myths were very frequently used in the earlier portions of the 
Bharata Samluta. The philosophical speculations which lie al the root 
of these myths were explained in later portions of the book. That they 
were inter-related and could not be separated from one another will be 
shown at a subsequent place. It is incumbent here to point out the fact 
that the word Vyasa Kuta — riddle of Vyasa, the compiler of the Maha- 
bharata, — refers to this; to the apparent irrelevance of earlier topics 
which are disconnected with one another, unless they are explained by 
reference to their amplifications in the subsequent portions of the Maha- 
bharata. 

The cull of Mahadeva having had its origin in popular beliefs, 
marks a new development of Aryan thought. Chronologically its 
admission in the fold of Aryan culture may he regarded as somewhat 
later than the introduction of the Narayana cult. But there is no reason 
to doubt that at the time of the compilation of the Bharata Samhita, 
which may be assigned to the age of Svyumbhuva Manu, the Pasupata 
(Mahadeva or Siva) cult wa3 already in existence. The Vedic origin of 
the three of the new chief divinities was now established, Brahma the 
supreme being is directly derived from the Vedic vocabulary, though its 
Vedic connotation was completely altered, Narayana is connected with 
Vishnu, and Mahadeva with Rudra, minor Vedic divinities. 

Aryan mythology kept pace with this new form of worship. The 
three chief gods, Brahma, Vishnu or Narayana and Siva or Mahadeva, 
were explained with regard to their respective attributes by means of 
stqries, which are all to be found in the Mahabharata. In India anyone 
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who wants to effect any -synthesis ti Ie~. to do so thiougli tlic means of 
religion. The attempt of the great Empei or Akhai in tliii direction is 
noteworthy, because he tried to effect a cultural fusion between the 
Hindus anil the Mahoinraedans by means of anew leligion, and in this 
he was quite in line with the traditional habits of the Hindus. This ex- 
plains why, in this country, theie are so many religions which though 
they originated with the idea of effecting synthesis succeeded in intensi- 
fying diversity, be< ausc in India it is as easy to set up a new religion as it 
is difficult foi it to replace an older populai belief. 

The Univci sily of Ayodhadauinmya, whi< li has bccu referred to 
already, produced pupils who played an important part in the gi cal 
cultural ferment which agitated the minds ol the people of lliat time. 
It has been shown that the Solar and Lunar dynasties, which represented 
two distinct lines of kings, had two forms of worship, Pitrijajna and 
Devajajna. (Jpamanyu, who was a disciple of AyoJIiadaummya, 
was connected with the introduction of the Mahadcva cult. He goL 
it fiom the school of Tandi, another sage and devotee of Siva. Il must 
be remembered, and it is a matter of great interest to sludeuts of Indian 
histoiy, that Upamanyn was a composer of Vedic hymns. One should 
not discard the evidence of Ihc Mahabharata in l his respect, for the 
Mahahharata was expressly undertaken not only to explain the Vedas, 
hut also to supplement one’s information about the Vedic sages. In 
the discourse between Vasudeva and Yudhislhira, where the formet 
cites the name of sage Upomanyu as having explained to him the cult 
of Mahadcva, one comes across all the legends and metaphysics 
connected with this new school. Though some of these arc interpola- 
tions, the esoteric significance of the Paulama, Paushya and Astika 
Parvas is fully amplified in the Annusashana Parva in the discourse 
cited above. 

The genealogy of the line of Bhrigu and certain incidents couuected 
with the abduction of his alleged wife Paulama may be traced to a very 
early story m the Rig Veda (Mandala I, Sukta 60) and these are again 
treated in the Vana Parva in a much more trustworthy and reliable 
manner than is found described in the Paulama Parva. Bhrigu’s 
connection with the Bharata Samhita may be clearly found in Santi 
Parva, Vrilva Gita, Chapter 27S, 279 onward. 

It is interes ting to quote here the views of an Euiopean scholar, 
Kasten Ronnow,in his article “ Visvarupa” in the “ Indian Studies” 
presented to the Sanskrit Professor Edward James Rapson, in the 
University of Cambridge : — 

« As fax as I can see— -and l shall give some reasons, fox my opinion presently— 
Visyarupa was originally a serpent deity closely connected with a "pre-vedie” 
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sacrifice. The nature of this connection seems to have boon that the cult of which 
he was himself the centre became absorbed by the ABurt iult , and thus he became 
an authority upon sacrifice, a sort of purohitaaf the Gtodi. ltovvevej, though a ion 
of Tvastar— with whom he may even previously have had some connection — and a 
servant of the Vedic gods, he was still a inspect as bemg an object of Ludra’s enmity. 
The whole ended in. a catastrophe, and the boohs of ritual not incorrectly explained 
his fate by telling that he earned on an intrigue with the Asuras, the old foes of 
the Dovas. 

**No doubt Tvastar was originally a deity of agricultural tribos, to whom was 
attributed the important function of superintending the cioativo activities of the 
herds. The expression pasunam mithanannm rupakrt I would consequently 
translate by 'Creator of the embryos of animal eouplee* oi--if mithuua were a 
synonym of maitlmua— ‘ creator of the embryos at ihe pairings ol animals. 1 
Because Tvastar’s rupa’s denoted above all the embryos ofcatlie, the word rupa 
also came to mean simply 'cattle, domestic animal’. This is the ease in SBr., 
li, 2, 3, 2 (cf. TS, We are told here that the Gods once (the Tri. say* at a 

battle with the Asurasl deposited their valuables (L\S. has vamam vasu.) with Agm. 
And these precious things consisted m sarvani rupani yam ca gram>aui yam 
caranyam. Kggeling translates this by 'all forms, both domestic and wild’ , it is, 
however, more correct to render it by 'all their cattle, domesticated ui well as 
undomesticuted 1 Agm, however, disappeared tngather with all these rupa's 
Thanks to the circumstance that Tvastar beheld the puuaradhey a, ho succeeded in 
finding Agni, who handed them over to liuu : tasinad uhUb tvustram var rupauiti 
tvastur liv eva sarvam rupam npa ha tvovauyah praja yavot io yayat su iva 
tisthante. 

“ Having thus tried to asceitain the true nature of the rupa's of Tvastar, we 
shall proceed to explain why lm son, the demon Visvarupa was known just by 
that name. This name, robbed of its cosmogonic majesty, exactly fits a Q-od of the 
herds such as was originally Tvastar. It is also to bo observed that in JtV\, in, 35, U), 
tlie tvasta savita visvarupah is a person of whom it is said: 1’llposa prajah purudha 
jaj&na. And it need nut be especially emphasised that in 11V , x, 10, 5, the act of 
procreation forms the main topic 

*• Concerning the demon VisvATapa, we have to observe that he, like Tvastar, is 
a possessor of cow-herds, cf. ltV., x, 8. ri-0 ; 7b, 3, 3. One can scarcely avoid associ- 
ating him with the crowd of demons in the Big- Veda, Vrtra above all, but also 
guana, Kuyava, Namuci, etc., who are often Raid to be possessors of cattle lu-rds. 
Moreover, ho appears to be identical with the three-headed dragon Azi Dahaka m 
the Avesta, whom Oraotaona killed just ai Tnta killed Visvarupa Lf this sugges- 
tion be correct ho is a native local deity of the type of the Nugas As such he was 
above all a deity of teitility of procreation to whom ouo turned to obtain human as 
well aB animal offspring. As is well-known, this iB still done Childless women 
iu India still with confidence approach the Nag is, believing them to he able to 
satisfy their ardent desire for children. 

* People think that if he is not propitiated, the calves will die and the cows 
dry up” [Oldham, “Native Faiths in the Himalaynh’’ (The Contemporary 
Review, March, 1885), 407 412]. 

" In summing up, let hb return to Vedic conditions. From what has been Said 
above it appears to me obvious that the name Visvarupa, an appellative of Tvastar 
and of certain serpent demons alike, must allude to their power over the cattle and 
its procreative activities. For there is not the slightest reason for suggesting that 
Vifvarupahad original!} a somewhat limy abstract sense ; nor does it seem credible 
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that the serpen ti demon was thought of us * possefiuinej all forms’ Visrarupu, 
according to my humble opinion, can mean nothing but * presiding over, procreating 
the whole annual creation, till animal shapes.” 

It will certainly furnish one with u clue to Naiayana lying on the 
body of snake Vasuki with Lhc goddess Lakshmi at his feet m the vast 
ocean of deluge, meditdtiug the cieation of the world. 

The Bharala Sam hi La is the hook of Ancient Indian Nations, as 
the very name implies. It records not the possessions nor accounts 
of the past rulers as history does, but elucidates the treasures of heaven 
acquired l»y the sages of Ancient India, whose footprints in the sands 
of time have been the guide and gospel of religion for realising the 
great Creator of the world and the way to approach Him, to hold 
communton with Hun, so that peace, happiness and joy may reign 
through devotion, faith, wisdom and love. It enunciates the immor- 
tality of the soul and immortality of ihe man who can successfully make 
union with the Omnipotent and the Universal soul presiding over the 
destiny of creation and its destruction. 

This was sought to be impressed upon ihc minds of the public by 
examples emanating from the poetic inspiiations of Valmiki and Veda- 
Vyasa in accordance with the growing demand of the ages. The philo- 
sophy of love, religion and wisdom became the theme of the Indian, 
Epics rather than the history of events or chi onology of famous kings 
who ruled the eaith. The Indian Epics deal with the spiiitual wurld. 



ANCIENT EDUCATION- 


The Indian Epic is not written ns a history of pabt events but records 
what education means ; who fashioned and modelled the ideals foi 
society in the religious and spiritual worlds. The world is not a 
collection of individuals, hare facts and figures lying side hy side with 
incidents of life. The relation between man and the world is something 
more than this. Nature conceals theCieaLor. bill man reveals Him m 
himself and in creation The relation of philosophy and religion is 
somewhat reciprocal. The question of the truth of any knowledge and 
the ultimate naluic of one’s knowledge are m fact the two sides of the 
question with whicli philosophy and religion deal and in which i eal man 
is interested. 

In ancient India parenLs took no responsibility for the education of 
their children. The pupils were lodged with their preceptors, who did 
their best to inculcate m them knowledge, traditions and practical training, 
while the communal life of the training rubbed off the bad manners acquired 
in home life under indulgent parents. The teachers taught according to 
the individual aptitudes of their pupils. These did not learn what did 
not interest Lhem. There was no compulsion from the parents. The 
ancient sages took care of their mental as well as bodily exercises with 
the object of developing in them the instincts of true gentlemen. Thus 
they made the survivals of crude savagery into social, moral and religious 
beings. Honesty, truthfulness and morality the students learnt in Vedic 
sylvan schools. The son of Brihaspati learnt his lesson under Bhrigu, 
though lus own father was as capable of teaching him. 

There was no separate arrangement for the education of the children 
of kings. They learnt their lessons side by side with the sons of plebe- 
ians and patricians. It is thus thalDrona and Drupada learnt their lessons 
together and formed a close friendship. All were then trained morally 
and spit itually. There was one supreme idea in education — that the top 
of the ladder could only be reached by qualifications and by putting into 
practice what one learnt, and not through wealth or descent. 

To earn money and enjoy luxury were not the sole aim of the ris ing 
generation. Fame and spiritual salvation were then the be-all and end- 
all of existence. The caste system, which made Sudras a race of donkeys 
to carry on their backs the landlords (kings), teachers (priests and sages) 
and capitalists or business managers (Vyasas) was not there. It was the 
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age of belfWmcv, which u-dieicd in llic (ustc system and civilisation 
or education, when everybody tried tu do as tittle as possible and to 
grow rich at the expense of others 1 laboui. The middle ilas^ giewrieli 
by tiade through the piodurls of the uoiking cl.iss, paying them baiely 
the cost of production. The piopcrtied clas- lived as luxuuously as 
possible, maintaining the pi iesls and sages, the great Leadieis of the 
day, at the expense of all classes under thtir rule, hunting and waging 
war with neighbour to deprive them of their possessions, their wealth or 
their daughters. The Lcligion of the caste system was eventually a virtue 
of dollars- The Kshatriyas aud Vyasas were the honoured tvvice-boiu 
men who had to he waited upon by Bialimaus, the most highly honoured 
servile politicians who acted as teacher, priests, ministers, doctors, 
minstrels and authors of the day 

In the organised body of men, piofessional and business men carried 
the propertied people on their basics and wci e sometimes kicked 
and disgraced. The great Epics furnish surli examples. King Naliusa, 
father of Yayati, is said to have kicked the great sage Agastya and a 
Brahman of rigid vows, Kasyap by name, was thrown down by the rash 
driving oJ a proud rich Vaisya, whom King ludro did not punish but 
solaced the lame Brahman with good advice. 4 Discretion is the better 
part of valour 1 was the lesson read by lum. Bali, Piahlad, Nomuchi 
and Manuki succeeded m gaining happiness in following the wise motto 
referred to above when they were deprived of their property.* The 
dignity of a Brahman among men was said to be much coveted. The 
great Iudra read the Brahmaiia a good lesson — the folly of being idle 
and depending on others iu spile of all his great learning. God blessed 
him witli hands, and he must use them to lie successful. He impressed 
on him not to waste his valuable life and commit suiciue out of cupidity, 
He admonished him to be conteuted and explained that the caste system 
was introduced into the < ouutry by foi lc. For il is said by him : — 

“Creatures that have hands, forsooth, become strong and acquire riches. Men 
are forced by men to become servants, and are repeatedly afflicted with death, 
imprisonment, and other punishments. Although such is their condition yet even 
they laugh aud nport and become merry. Although gifted with strength of arms, 
knowledge and great energy of mind, others again, follow censurable, sinful, and 
miserable callings. They try tochauge such professions to better ones, hut then they 
are fettered by their pristine doeds aud by the force of Destiny. The vilest man of the 
Pukkasa or the Ohandala orders never wishes to renounce his life. He is quite satis- 
fied with his birth. Mark the illusion in it \ 

To root out sinful desires and to train the mind by sterner discip- 
line was the principle of education in Ancient India. Through want man 

* The Mahahharata, ShantiParva, Chapter ULXAX 

I* The Mahahharata, Sbanti Parva, Chapter OLXXX, verses #4-38. 
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becomes beast. Poverty, looked oil as a great disgrace, urge--, man both 
to do and suffer everything, that he may escape from it. It leads one 
away fiom the pith of virtue that directs one upward to heaven. What 
are laws without public virtue-, to enforce and recoid them on the public? 
The Indian Epics did th i-=> important service where tombs were not laised to 
praise the worthies after their deaths. The power of inspiring principles 
of goodness depends upon the bringing up, honourably and pioperly, of 
children. It is for this reason that the great Epic begins first with the 
system of education m Ancient Iudia, which has as much connection as 
the plot itself. This is not realised by the great Western scholars who 
declared the Pausya and Poulama Parvas quite outside the scope of the 
great Epic. The great Shakespeare iu one of his sonnets says : — 

“Not marble, nor the gaililed monuments 

Oi princes, Bhall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 

It is thus we find with the lalei development of culture, that the 
great heroes are ingrained in the hearts of Indians a 1 cording to their 
own tastes and inclinations. To some Duijodhana and Kama appeal 
mote than Yudhisthira and Arjuna, and to others, only Krishna 
(Sri Krishna) and Krishna (Draupadi) the ideal God and the ideal piincess 
are worthy of consideration. But to the imaginative, Bhisraa and Drona 
alone are considered great and invincible. In the lines of Milton : — 

“ All power 

I give thee ; reign for ever, and assume 
Thy merits. ’’—(Paradise Lost, Id. 317) 

But alas, theirs’ was not lasting possession which they could gain 
by the use of arms like Parasurama. They fought for the justness of 
the cause and died in despair — a great incentive to dying with the 
honour which was their due; and the poet gave them this in full measure. 
But, as with Yudhisthira, Nature has placed nothing so high that virtue 
cannot reach it. 

Thus the Epics, by contrasting the ages of Kasyap and Drona, 
indicate the ennobling character of the education of kings and priests. 
For this purpose the Pausya and Poulama Parvas are indispensable. 

Death levels all things, but virtue it cannot touch. The excessive 
fury fails in its object, the joy of the wicked does not last long. Such 
was the case with the Kurus and their allies. The eyes and footsteps 
of the master are the most salutary to the living ; and that actually was 
the task imposed upon the great ideal god Krishna, who was present in 
the great Epic as the master of the just side, the Pandavas and the 
much persecuted Lakshmi Draupadi, who belonged to nobody alone but 
to the just and wise, and thus she was the consort of Yudhisthira. As 



leaver in a tree live oily L«. c ipv bvc aul jaiti in mutual love with 
one another, so Di uipi-li i<. represented ns the sustaining power of the 
Pandavas, to comfort them in tlieir miseries and not to make them 
blind with envy or p.is-uon. The most impoiUnt function she was made 
to pei form was tint of housewife of the distressed Pandava brothers. 
Practice and expei i cnee arc of the gieatesl monent in the arts of love 
and .'hastily. Fne great Ept» demonstrates it beautifully m the lesson 
DraupaJi gives to the wife of Ki Mma in Bana Parva — not yet appreciat- 
ed by any of the European scholars or students of the great Epic — for 
the most ini pm taut tads of a housewife is to know what is to he done 
according to the oft changing circumstances in the life of man. 

Age is after all hut the Mini low of death Work, not idleness, 
leads one to enjoyment. Noble sons do not always depend on lineage 
so much as upon merit an l culture. True, special features and cliaroL- 
Icusiies arc found in families through many gencialions, and the 
sentiment of ancestry is only naluial and visible in the higher races of 
man , and in a way has contributed in no small degree to the stability of 
kingdoms and the aif colions of n people for a king, llcrcditaiy 
character is sometimes transmitted in noble families and kings as well 
as a sLro lg family likeness. Moial and intellectual qualities are like- 
wise trail-. m issihle, though it may depend upon circu instances and 
education to develop them in success ve generations. But, after all, 
there arc great men m all ages who are of all ranks and classes. The 
light of gcmiit flishci out suddenly in an undistinguished family and a 
name rings through the world and mny live through all time or may die 
with him* and the family sink back into obscurity ir there is no 
successor to carry on. 

The family name is respected when the glory descends from father 
to son an l continues 0:1. The Ikdukus, Miithili, Kurils, Panchalas and 
Yadavas, Pandava s and Bharatas are such family names of ancient 
India. Some families claim that their ancestors were cither ancient 
families of the place they ruled or had come in with the conquest of the 
place. The Pan lavas and Yadavas were distinguished a-, they founded 
au Empire with the labour of conquest and as the fruit of chivalry and 
wisdom, whereas the others came to their tin ones by heredity and 
right title of lineage. In modern times it has been found that the 
gteatesL conquerors of the world sprang from the governing classes, 
from the ancient families or from the aristocratic order* and the 
distinct order of men callel Kshnlriya in India might have been 
formed with those men who were chivalrous and meritorious. Some- 
times, jealous of the power of others or suffering from indignities 
aud injustices, men have raised themselves from the middle or lower 
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ranks lo become groat heroes statesmen, administrators and victors. 
Honours arc well divided among all classes of men, but m India it 
became the monopoly of certain sections, and the four divisions of the 
caste system were crystallised. 

The Mahabharata speaks of n certain amount of toleraLion, but the 
Ramayana shows bigotry of the worst type when the hero Rama be- 
headed with his own hands a Sudra ascetic. The same may equally 
apply to the example of chastity Si ta, in spite of the fire ordeal and 
positive proof of goo l coiivlucl, was exiled for the sake of idle talk 
amongst the low and uneducated class of subjects to keep intact the 
high ideal of chastity from any taint of criticism whereas Draupadi was 
publicly declared, for ,taie purposes, as the wife of the five Paiidavas. 
Persecuted openly by the Kurus, yet she was honoured and loved as 
the beau-idle of chastity, worthy of being declared the Empress ot 
India m the Rajasuya and Asvamedha Yajnas of Yudhisthiia. In 
Rama’s Asvamedha sacrifice a golden image of Sita was used. Could 
there be any better proof of her being the accepted ideal princess 
and Empress of India for whom Indians as a body feel proud 
and great ? There is the individuality in the charactci of Draupadi 
as an example of chastiLy, and so it is with Kunti and other women, 
whose names even now are uttered by pious orthodox Hindus, male and 
female, every morning lo drive away the sin of thought and action. 
They are not conventional like Sibitri, Sita, Damayanti, Arundhati, 
etc. Technical and artistic skill as well as certain tendencies of cons- 
titution and tcnperanent in male an l female are more or less heredi- 
tary. They are marked with colour, feature, size, formation, strength, 
acumen and energy with the span of life in a family, which at last 
made the caste system desceud as a hereditary distinction. Auy usurper 
was guilty of a very grave offence, and to make an example of ll the 
great hero Rama himself performed the part of an executioner. This, 
above all, gives the dale of the Ramayana later than the Mahabharata 
as well as the employment of domesticated monkeys, etc., as the important 
functionaries of war , 

Pascal’s grand theory or formula is of recent date compared with 
that of old, that the chief men claimed descent either from gods or 
giants. It is found in every nation of the world and is not peculiar 
to the Hindus. The scriptures give many lines of genealogy; the Arabs 
believe in it. The example of Abdel Kader is well-known. “Take a 
thorny shrub and pour rose-watei over it for a whole year, yet it will 
produce nothing but thorns; but take a date-tree and leave it without 
water in the most barren ground and it will still bring forth an abund- 
ance of luscious fruit.” Plutarch describes the descent of his hero 
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Alexander as lteing finm Hercules Caesar said • “ There is in every 
great family the sanrlity of kings, who are the rulers of men, and 
the majesty of the gods, who aic the tuleis of kings.” The Indian 
IC^ics did nothing w mug in ascribing in like mannei divine origin 
to then heroes and associating the king oi Gods with them. 
The demands of lortune in its most adverse turn demanded the 
dowiy of a daughter to the live Panda va Princes to weld them into one 
whole The goddess <>I pi ospcrity, Diaupadi, is cleaily mentioned 
and implitd m the Mahabhai ata, for she crowned the wise man whose 
single pride was honesty and tiutli and who had by his side the 
strength ol Iilmna, the love ot Arjuna, the two hands so very powerful 
of the true wisdom m the world. The foresight and power of beauty 
in the twins are mere coiollants of viitue and obedience. 

No fact can be heltei ascertained than this, that the circumstances 
which sunounded and operated upon the vicissitudes of the life the 
Pandavas underwent were eased by the fact that they had by their side 
the cultured, beautiful housewife who niinisteied w T ise counsel with 
unselfish loving affection to govern them. Man may diiect intellect, 
but woman du ects the heart. The sacrifices that Di aupadi made are 
little known unless discovered in the words of Kuuti She preferred 
to be with her husband and his brothers, to look aiter their comforts 
and watch that their miseries did not wake them deviate from their 
course. This was more important than her own comforts or those of 
her child. In the scvei est trials of the great heroes she watched and 
attended them and led them to become united in the great purpose 
of establishing an empire of justice and equity in place of tyranny. 
The great poet justly exposes the unjust persecutions of tyranny on 
the goddess of prosperity in the dke hall, and it was she who rescued 
the Paudavas from the utter ignominy of slavery. 

The birthplace of Pururaba is said to be on the mountaiu Puru, 
where Bhrigu used to be engaged in religious austerities, and for that 
the place was called Bhrigu Tunga. That was the place where 
Yudhisthira was iustiuctcd by Parasurama, at Varauvala by Vyasa, 
on the bank of Kalmashi by Bhiigu, on the Anjana mountain by Asita.* 
The Bidura describes the different attributes of the Pandavas, which 
king Dliritarastra admitted Ss follows when addressing Yudhisthira in 
open court : — 

“ In you is vntue, in Axjuna is patience, and in Bhimasena is prowess. And 
in those foremost of men. the twins (Sakata and Sahadeva), are pure reverence and. 
service to superiors.” 


The Mbh : Bana Parra 
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Draupadi was not an illiterate princes w ho would Hindi}’ follow’ 
what her supeiiors would lay down She w ould be the last woman to 
do anything against the ethics of morality and love. 

Educ ation has been a soi L of tcnipci mg of the qualities of man and 
woman to stand the test of the trials of evei yday life. It was the teal 
birth of the religious life after d ue practii al training in stiiil moral 
discipline at the house of the pieccplor. The well-known sages of 
Ancient India were entrusted with the sacred duty of bringing up the 
children of India, and those who succeeded to the important posts w T ere 
chiistened with the illustrious names of their preceptors. Their 
illustrious names are found in five well-known Golras. Children were 
then considered to be the greatest assets of a loyal family and they 
were ordinarily known by the name of the illustrious kings or their 
progenitors. The fruits of passion are the beasts and men, and children 
were the gifts of the learned saints below and the Gods above When 
princes degenerated, like the sons of Dlnitarashtra and their allies, 
they fell victims on the religious field of Kurukshetlra at the hands of 
the Pandavas. 

Education in Ancient India was a sort of political training with an 
eye to religious initiation before entering the worldly lire by marriage. 
The ancient sages, as instructors of j'outh and priests to kings, were 
the leaders of thought and advancement and played a very important 
part in the building up of a nation. King Sagara had to banish his 
son when he proved cruel and unworthy to occupy the throne ; King 
Bharata adopted Bharadvaja, killing his own children by his queens ; 
and the illustrious Pandu went to the forest to practice asceticism like 
King Pratipa to be blessed with fit children to found an empire of one 
religion and truth. The Epic speaks of twelve kinds of sons and heirs 
to the throne according to the institutes of Manu : — 

“OPrifcha, the religious books mention of six kinds of sons who are both heirs 
and kinsmen, and six kinds more who are not heirs, but kinsmen. I shall speak of 
them ; listen to me. They are— 1. Aurochs (tlio son hegotton h v one’s own self on 
his own wife)* 2 Pranita (the son hegotton on one's own wife by an accomplihbed 
person); 3 Pankrita (the sun begotten on one's wife by a man for a pecuniary 
consideration) f 4. Pauuaxvnva (the son hegotton on a wife aftei her husband's 
death); 5 Kanin (the son born in maidenhood); 6 Kunda (the son horn of a 
woman who had intercourse with four persons); 7. Pattya (the son given by 
another); ■ a Knta (the Bon bought from another); 9. Upakrila (the son 
coming to one out of gratitude) ; 10. Sayang Upagata (the fon coining lo givo 
himself away); 11, Shada (the son born of a prognant bride); 12 Puia Vomdhrita 
(Uufson born of a wif e of a lower caste) On the failure of getting offspring ot the 
first' class, the mother should try to get the offspring of the next class, and so on At 
the time of emergency (failure of offspring), men raise up sons by thou accomplished 
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younger blethers 0 Tnllm, tl o frlf ( i enter) Venn tins said that men, failing (o 
obtain a son of their own, n Split, rmso nj> excellent riitue-pinng sons by others.”* 

Epic literature 'speaks of n any foims of rrmriage, but confines 
itself to one foim tailed Sv ayan bl-aia, with wliicb the Epic heroes 
were infiodund in tbc wmMly rntiam r of life. In tbe Swayambhaia 
form of marriage tin gill was given to llit s-ikccv-IuI (oinpetilor and 
porformci of a named *-kilfnl fiat at aims oi left finitely to the clioine 
of the advance d, cultim d bride fiom the nstcniMtd piimcs of India, 
irrespective of caste, need or colour. Tins Is the most cosmopolitan 
form of marriage, wheic prcfoiencc was given to meiit or freedom was 
given to the girl, who was considered quite fit to choose the best partner 
of life after knowing the qualities of each of the suitors present in the 
assembly. It was thru a (|ur>-tion of praclii al public den onsti alion of 
merit, learning, skill and ability of the princes and pnncospes of India, 
who liked to he uuited in the marriage bund and not merely accept a 
political caste union which smelt of 1 ank and heredity’. 

Theic were the sages who tested the capacities of youths before 
they were trained and followed a distinct piofession, as is mentioned 
in the Pousya Parva. The caste system eventually hecame a question 
of merit and profession. People were then admitted into any class of 
piofession after due test or examination. Success In life depended upon 
the cultural education of a man and a woman. The public were 
interest sed in a life of usefulness, and success in their ideals could 
make the nation materially and spiritually great. They believed that 
peace and pi osperity depended more upon spiritual piogtess than upon 
mere material success. The caste system was thus eventually crystal- 
lised on the basis of religion and ptofessiou. 

' The Jlahabharat.il, Ail 1 Parra, Chapter OXX, p. 171,'Vereea 82— 30. 



UNDO- ARYAN WORSHIP. 


The Indian Veda isunivctsally held to be the most ancient record 
of tlie origin and progress ot Indo-Arynn worship. It is held in the 
highest esteem by the Hindus oi Indians being a revelation from the 
great creator of the universe. Its internal evidence demolishes tin. 
theory of emigiation fiom West to East. The language in which the 
ancient Vedic hymns were composed does not belong to any place m 
the West, but it still lingers as the language of India and is still current 
m the mouths of Indians. Besides, these Vedic hymns with the names 
of the Gods and then woishippeis give the surest indication of the place 
of their conception. 

The primitive Aiyan, living in the midst of naked nature, was 
forced to read Nature by observation and meditation. Necessity is the 
niothei of invention, and the piimitivc Aryans lived in caves anil were 
provided with natural instincts. They learnt the languages of buds and 
beasts and were struck with their intelligence, love and gratitude. The 
primitive Aryan learnt many things fiom observation of the animal life 
and natural phenomena around him. The old l<iid and animal tales of 
India recorded in the Epics testify to tlic truth of this. The illiterate 
peasants and boatmen tan even now read from the clouds above or from 
the heat in the water of the river as to when rain will fall. 

The primitive Aryan mind in the process of development found 
that beneficent Nature had provided everything for the comfoit of 
created beings and was struck with awe when it witnessed the savage 
fury with which flood, fire, wind, thunder, etc., destroyed everything 
and caused misery and death. This is the genesis of human worship in 
India and elsewhere. The ancient people believed that Gods could 
work miracles and turn the course of Nature for the benefit of then 
faithful worshippers. It is foi this they offered whatever they held dear 
to appease the wrath of the presiding deities of Nature and to propitiate 
them. This sacrifice is the keynote of the first human worship and 
prayer recorded in the Veda. 

With the decadence of this school of thought the spirit of the 
departed was deified along with the spirit which every natural object 
possessed. The woiship of the spirit of the depaited ancestor was 
called “Pitrijaina”, and the worship of the guardian spirits of natural 
phenomena in Indra, Varuna, Sun, Moon, Rudra, Yama, etc., was called 
« Devajajna.” The materialistic Pasupal cull (Rudra worship) brought 
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in its train a -struggle for power aud euioyracnt with selfish motives. 
The public aud puvate sacrifices for conti oiling and directing human 
society by the master minds of India, called Rishis, brought in it? wake 
misery instead of prosperity on account of the vanity, reckless luxiuy 
and abuse of power of the performers of the sacrifices. Animals and 
interior men were sacrificed at the sweet will of powerful men. The 
priests and kings were the patrons of public and private sacrifices. The 
Veda records the fignt between the Gods and A suras and the Epics 
record the fights between Go Is and Gods, Gods and Asuras, ICing> and 
Kings, Kings and subjects, priests and priests, and priests and kings. 

This created a situation which led to the formation ot the nucleus 
of the higher conception, of a Supreme God acceptable to all, not as a 
combatant, but as an impartial Creator and observer of right and woug 
in the universe. Kapila was the first to conceive the idea of such a God. 
The Supreme God is not like the Vedic Gods, who were thought to be 
actively engaged m rcwuidiug or punishing those who did or did not 
acknowledge and olfer oblations to them. The God Kapila conceived is 
the meditative Goc 1 Narayaua,' who is not indentiiled with the crcaLion 
but is above it Kapila held iliat the works of creation are carried on 
by Prakrili aud Purusha in combination. The Vedic hymns and 
sacrifices or the Hindu trinity of Go*U are not necessary for the realisa- 
tion of the Supieine God Narayana. The one syllabic “ OM ” is 
sufficient praise of Him and is sufficient for His propitiation and 
for the purpose of meditation and concentration of mind to hold 
communication with God above and iho soul within. This the Epics and 
Puranas describe in the han kari of the Vedic gods’ heads and the 
worshipping in its place of a God with the head of a horse, called 
Hayagiiva Narayana appeared in the 10th Mandala of Rig-Veda as 
worshipping Nara, the father of the organic system of human sociely, 
and in the Epic as the reveal er of the spiritual conception of God which 
could put an end to the selfish motives with which the Vedic gods aud 
Asuras, kings and people and priests fought amongst themselves for 
power aud enjoyment 

The Epic structures set forth the couception of Narayaua in its 
different phases fiom the very beginning of this worship. The many 
legends which circled round the Epics show the development of Narayana 
wqrship. 

The goddess of prosperity, Likshmi, appeared to Indra, King of 
heaven, deserting the Asuras as they had become vain, presumptuous 
and unclean. Atn’s son Dattatreya was the preceptor of Prahlada and 
Kartabiryarjuna, two very famous personages of Ancient India. Prahlad 
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vtfds the follower of non-co-operation. lie was the prominent example 
of the no l-resisling follower of Da vajajna instead of Pitnjajna. TIic 
true Go I of Love killed Envy, the father ol profane love and kingly 
powar Kirtabiryarjuna was described as having one thousand hands 
and being one of the greatest of the monarehs of India. Havana was 
defeated by him and his life wa b spaied at the intercession of his 
ancestors Palastya and Gilaba. This represented that the life of 
Havana was saved by Pitnjajna. 

The God's Avatar Banan (Dwarf) stopped the sacrifice of king 
Bali, which had been begun with the assistance of the great Rishi 
Sakra. The Rishi, fiuding out the real identity of the Dwarf-Brahman, 
tried to dissuade the Asura king Bali from granting the Brahmin's 
prayer in the same way as lus descendant had done in the snake 
sacrifice of king Jamnejoya m the Astika Parva. Bali did not listen to 
his preceptor and was blest with the sight of God covering the upper 
and nether regions of the universe with his two feet and placing the 
third foot oa the head of the vain king who was miking a boastful show 
of charily. Against this stands the story of a poor Brahman Rishi 
ascending to heaven for the gift of a jot of barley. In Ancient India a 
king was the custodian of his subjects' tributes for their good, but when 
he ab iscd it in wreckless luxury for his vanity his action was condemned 
in that way Bat for emulating the examples of pious people and 
granting the boon in spite of his preceptor's remonstrances, he was 
rewarded with the sight of Ged, and his conscience translated him to 
the lower region or earth to express deep regret for his vaunted feat 
of charily. Tiis is the acceptance of Goi Narayana by the Asura 
king Bali. 

All these ex vnples were improve I uppjt when the Rishi Atharva 
father of Brahma Vidya, appeared in the field. His son Dadhichi was 
sacrificed as he belonged to the materialistic world and had become a, 
follower of the Pasupat cult in the first sacrifice of Daksha, where 
Vishnu (M tray an) wa* worshipped. The lesson of self-sacrifice was 
conspicuous in the family of a Rishi imbued with Brahma Vidya. The 
bone of Dadhichi was necessary to kill the Asura king Britra. How the 
Pourauic conception was improved upon is evident from the example of 
Dadhichi. Nor is this all. The kings of India, at the instance of the 
illustrious Rishis, became the followers of the two forms of worship, 
vie?., the Pitnjajna and Devajajna, and were respectively given the credit 
of descending from the Moon and the Sun, the deities of the night and 
the day. The Rishis who performed the important task of self- 
differentiating unity in the imaginary cycle of time called Mannantara 
Were represented as constellations of stars. Thus the most renowned 
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seven Rishis of India arc believed to have been translated into seven 
planetary bodies. They were all Vcdic Rishis worshipped in the 
Pouranic world. 

Like the earth, heaven too is a place of trial, according to ancient 
Hindu ideas. King Nahnsa went to heaven, but as soon as he failed to 
restrain his senses he was hurled back to earth and was liansfonned into 
a snake. The idea of a devil being tiansfonned into a snake is world- 
wide. The Hindus worship the God Narayana as lying over the snake, 
while the Christians have it thrown down fiom heaven. 

The Gods of Heaven, Faith, Sea, Fire, Air and Sky were once made 
m plastic form and with poetic beauty Historical events gave an 
impulse and impetus to personification of intellectual and moral qualities, 
and every great event, such as acquisition of new territories or victory 
over rivals, entailed worship of the Gods and feasting of the priest who 
laid the foundation of the law of rituals. Thus religious as well as 
political institutions emanated from the kings and their high priests. 
In this way a numbei of deities arose to preside over birth, growth and 
prevention of disasters and diseases in Ancient India, but few of them 
survived when philosophers directed their assault against leligious 
superstitions and degenerate forms of mysticism. 

Then a complete chAnge took place at the sacrifices of the great 
god, Vishnu, whose foi m, after Lhe killing of the Asuras, Madhu and 
Kaitava, was represented as having the head of a horse. This is the 
‘Hayagriba Upakliayan* mentioned in the Taittriya Arauyaka, Pancha- 
vimsa Brahmana and in the Mahabharata. This was the end of the Hindu 
Triad worship and the beginning of the worship of the meditative and 
impartial Narayana, with which the Bharat Samhita, the source of the 
two Indian Epics, begins in the Narayana section of the Mahabharata. 
It ultimately came to be inculcated that a Brahmin’s duties and salvation 
did not lie in the way of sacrifice, but in that of a rigid course of moral 
life, by practice of Pranayam and other religious austerities. 

Ancestor worship in its widest sense did not mean only the worship 
of the dead ancestors, hut included the living parents too. The religion 
of the early Indo-Aryans as well as of many other people arise out 
of the belief that the performance of a certain act enjoined by the 
books of religion yields some definite merit. That the Aryans in India 
rose to a higher spiritual plane through the cult of Narayana has been 
already shown, and this was propounded hy the Bharata Samhita and the 
Uttarakanda of the Ramayana. But in the course of the change from a 
materialistic to a renunciatory religion, the same stories were used with 
large modifications, both in substance as well as in fora. If this is 
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understood clearly there will be no difficulty in tracing the development 
of the Epic themes from their earliest original versionsj some of which 
are preserved in the Utlarakanda of the Ramayana and BharaU Samliila 
of the Mahabharata and Purunas. 

The stories which centre round ancestor worship are many and 
varied, and range from the grotesque to the sublime. The story of 
Samkha and Likhita, sons of Jaigisavya, to whom are assigned the 
authorship of two Samliitas, lias an exclusive interest unconnected with 
the other stories which became later on part of the Epic legends. 
Samkha and Likluta were two great Rishi bi others, sons of Yaigisavya, 
who lived on the bank of Vahuka river at some distance from each other. 
Once upon a time the Rishi Likhita called on his elder brother Samkha, 
but at the time his brother was away. Being hungiy he plucked some 
fruit from the trees of his Asharama (hermitage) and ate them. When 
Samkha came he found his brother eating the fruits from his trees and 
accused him of theft, and sent him to the king to receive punishment at 
his hands. The king thought that it was a trifling offence and did not 
want to punish him, but on Likhita insisting on receiving punishment 
according to the laws of the realm, the king had no other alternative but 
to order his two hands to be cut off as a punishment for theft. Then 
Likhita came back to his cider brother, who advised him to make 
offerings to his ancestors, the great Rishis, and the gods. Through the 
favours of his ancestors Likhita got bark his two hands. The story ends 
with the moial, which is given in this connection, that whoever discharges 
liis duties enters into a spirit of Holy Commumon with his ancestors. The 
king who fulfils his manifold duties receives the approbation of his 
ancestors and becomes successful (Santi Parva, Chapter 231). The story 
of the matricide of Parashu-Rama, who had lost his glory through his 
humiliation at the hand of Ikshvaku Rama, got back his old vigour by 
making offerings to his ancestors at the water of the river Badhu Sara 
(Bana Parva, Chapter 99, and also referj ed to in Poulama Parva). 

The Mahabharata explains that the meaning of offering oLlatiou to 
the dead is nothing but the worship of Lhe God Narayana (Shanti Pnrva, 
Chapter CCCXLVI). 

“Narada said JLtis from that Supreme Doily that brahma, the graudfathor of 
all tho worlds, sprang in days of yore. That Bcahina, otherwise called Prameshthi 
filled with cheerfulness, caused my fathur (Dakslia) to come into being. 1 was the 
son of Brahma, created before all others, by Ins will. 0 righteous and illustrious one, 
I am performing these rites m honour of the departed manes for tho sako of 
Narayana and according to those ordinances that hare been ordained by himself, 
'file illustrious Narayana is tho father, mother and grandfather. In all sacrifices 
performed in honour of the departed manes, it is that Lord of the universe who is 
worshipped. On one occasion, the gods, who were fathor, taught their children the 
Shrutis. Baring lost their knowledge of the Bhrutis, the fathers bad to acquire it 



agam from those *.nns to whom they ha L uo-nraunicatud Lt. On account of this 
incident, the sons, who had thus to ciininuni<\itethi- Mantras to thou* fathors, acquired 
thu status o£ father's, Forsooth, what the gods did on that o*cusion is well-known, 
to yon two. Sons and fathers had thus to adore each other Having first spread 
some blades of Kusha gra-ss, the gods and the departed mane', placed throe funeral 
cakes thereon and thu-a adored each other 1 wish co know, however, tiie reason 
why the departed manes m days of yore acquired the name of Pmdab *** 

The inter-relation of the great Epic and the institutes of Manu is 
clear. The principal ancient methods of salvation were Devajajna and 
Pitrijajua, Tho mythology behind the Pilrijajna is given in the same 
chapter in the mouth ol the god Narayana as follows* * — 

“Nara and Naray ana said .—The earth, in dxys of ^oic, with her holt of seas, 
disappeared from view Uovnula, taking tho form ol a gigantic boar, raised 
her up. Having replaced the earth m her former position, that foremost of 
Purushas, his body smeared with water and mad, bogan to do what was necessary 
for the world and its inhabitants When tho Sun reached the meridian, and the 
hour, therefore, came for saying the midday prayers, tho powerful Lord, suddenly 
shaking off three balls of mud from ins tubk, placed them upon the Barth, O Narada, 
having pieviously spread thereon certim blades of gr.is*. The powerful Vishnu 
dedicated those balls of mud to lus own self, according to the rites laid down in the 
eternal ordinance. Hog in ling fahn Mirep balls of mud that the powerful Lord had 
shaken off from Ins tusks as funeral cikes, he then, with sesame seeds that arose 
from the heat of his own body, himself performed the rilo of dedication, sitting 
with face turned towards the East That foremost of gods then, moved by the 
desire of establishing rules of conduct for the inhabit mts of the three worlds, said 
these words. Vrishakapi said:— F am the Creator of the worlds. L am determined to 
create those that are to be called departed manes. —Saymg these words, ho began to 
think of those high ordinances that should regulate tho rites to be performed m 
honour of thu departed manes While thus doing, he beheld that the three balls of 
mud, shaken off his tusk, had fallen towards the south, lie then said to hucbdf,— 
These balls, shakm off my tusk, have fallen on the Earth towards the south of her 
surface Led by this, l declare that those should be known henceforth by the name 
of departed manes. Lot these three that are of no particular shape, and that are 
only round, come to be considered as Pitris m tho worll. Thus do C create the 
eternal Pilrts. 1 am the father, the graudlatlmr an l the great grandfather and 
I should bo considered as liviug in these throe Pindas. There is no one that u 
superior to me. Who is thorn whom i myself, may odoro with rites? Who, again, 
is my lather m the universe? I niysoli am my grand! athor. 1 am, indeed, the 
grandf tf-lier and the father, 1 am the on* cause Having said these words, that 
God of Gods, viz. lie called Vrishakapi, offered those funeral cakes, 0 learned 
Brahmans, on the breast of the Varahv mountains, with elaborate rites. By those 
rites he adored his own self, and having finished tho adoration, disappeared there anc 
then Hence tho Pitns are called Pinda This is the root of the designation 
According to the words given vent to by Vrishakapi at that time, the Pit Lid roceivi 
the worship offered by all . They who celobrato sacrifices in honour of and adore tli 
departed manes, the godb, ihe preceptor or other reverend senior, guests arrived a 
the house, kine, superior Brahmanas, the goddess Earth, and their mothers, r 
thought, word, and deed, are said to adore and sacrifice to Vishnu himself. Bnterni 
the bodies of all existent creatures, the illustrious Lord is the Soul of all things 
Unaffected by happiness or misery, his attitude towards all Is equal. Gif to- 


# The Mbh. Shanti Parva, Ghaptor CUO&LVI, pp. 570 — 571, verses 5 — 11« , 
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with greatness, an 1 of great so il v Ntirayana had boon said to be the soul of all things 
mthe Universe.*” 

The celestial Rishi Narada found Naiayaua m Svctadvipa | The 
white Naiayaua and white island where the Rishi Narada found him give 
good grounds to conclude that the name Svctadvipa owed its origin moLC 
to the place being reputed to have been the abode of the White Narayana 
in Satya Juga, the fiist cycle of time, than anj r tlung else. For it is said 
in the Annusashana Parva that the name of Svctadvipa owed its origin in 
all probability to the Royal Sage Sveta, who became famous by killing 
Andliaka. Sveta was a follower of the Pasupat cull, hut when he was 
perhaps converted to the Narayana cult lie may have goue to Sveta 
Island. Siva heard from Biahma all about Narayana, called the 
Trainvaka-Bialima discourse in Santi Parva, Chapter 350-351. Nor is 
this all. There is the most interesting discourse between the two great 
heroes of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, Hanumana and Bliima, 
who were said to be bretheren, in Bana Parva, Chapter 168. Hanumana 
enlightened Bhima about the important change of colours of Narayana 
with different cycles of time and the true implication of Narayana 
worship. The interesting portions beaung on the subject are given 
below . — 

M 0 cluld, m the Krita Tuga there were no celestials, no Danavas, no Gandharvas, 
no Yakshas, no Rakshasas, and no Nagas There was neither buying nor selling 
The Sama, the Kick, the Yayu (.Vedas) did not exist. There was no manual labour. 
The necessaries of life were procured only by thinking for them Tho only Dharma 
was then renunciation In that Yuga there was neither disease nor the decay of the 
senses. There was neither malice, nor pridn, nor hypocrisy, nor discord, nor ill will, 
nor cuuningnoss, nor fear, nor misery, nor envy, nor coveteousne^s. Por this reason, 
even that chief refuge of all Yngas, the supzeme Brahma, was attainable to all. 
The white cloth-wearing Narayana (also was Lhe soul of all creature?). 

..One uniform Soul was the object of then meditation, there was bub one 
religion and one ordinanco. Though they had diJfeient cliaractcis, they followed 
one Veda, and they hod one religion. According to the divisions of time, they led 
the four mode& of life without aiming nt any object. Thus they obtained (final) 
emancipation ” 

“Now hear from me all about the Treta Ynga, in which sacrifices were introduced 
(in the world). (In tJus age) virtue decreased by a quarter and Narayana assumod 
a rod colour. Men practised truth and devoted themselves to religion and religious 
rites. Thus sacrifices were introduced, and many religious rites came to be per- 
formed la the Treta Ya^a men began to devise to attain an object and they attained 
to it by performing (religious) auts and (giving away) gifts. Men novor deviated 
from virtue, and they wore always engaged in asceticism and the bestowal of gifts. 
The four orders were devoted to their respective duties and they performed froligious) 
rites. Such were the meu m the Trot a Yaga. 


* The AXbh. Chapter UCC-YLVJ, page T70, rihauti Parva, Verses 12—28. 
IThe Mbh Chapter 843, Shanti Parva 



"In tlie Dwapara Yuga urtui clecreuced by half; Viaunu assumed a yellow 
colour? and tin* Vedas became divided into foiu parts 1 ho a some learnt all the 
foui Veda a , aonu* again only Unto, home Iwn, anil pome did not know even the Kirk. 
The SaatriiB having been thu* divided, (leligioub) acts al »r> (natui ally) multiplied. 
Mohtly influenced by passion, mt“i engaged m a ceticism and gifts As men had 
no capacity to study the enlm* Veda, it l lino to be divided into several parts. And 
n.s the intellect (of men) doteii mated, tow were devoted to truth. When men fall 
off from tiuth, they became subject to vauous iluo, Laos, — lust ovoi bakes men and 
natural calamities fall on oheu* U 1*1115* affr< ted by these some then betake to 
a&ietnibm Otherr perform sumfleeh with the dejne of enjoying worldly liiuiries 
01 of obtaining beaten (and iU pleasure) O soil of TCunti, thus in the Dwapara 
age men became degenerated on account, of their impiety. 

"In the Kali Yuga,, only one quarter oL virtue remains When this ago appears, 
Keshava (Vishnu assumes a black colour. The Vedas, the Institutes, the virtue, the 
t'acnfives, and religious observances all fall into disuse Then it (excessive ram), 
draught, rats, locusts, birds and kinu diseases, lassitude, nngur, deformities, natural 
calamities, anguish and fe:u of famine t««ke possession of the wmld As this Yuga 
passes on, virtue becomes daily weaker. As virtue becomes* weak, all creatures 
degenerate, and irea turos degen ci at u their nature also undergoes deteriora- 
tion The religious acts pei formed at this wa rung of the Yuga produce contrary 
effects Even those who live for several Yug.is muht conform to their changes 1,1 

The Indo-Aryan form of woi.slup through sacrifices assumed a 
pseudo -political characlei with the kings of India and their priests when 
the sacrifices began to be undertaken more for the destruction of enemies 
or for the attainment of specific temporal success than for the spiritual 
amelioration of Hindu Society or for the spiritual emancipation of the 
individual performers. 

The implication of the Astika Parva and ils connection with pre- 
vious Parvas are not hard to find. The moral and spiritual teachings 
that converge round king Janmcjoya’s snake sacrifice form the bedrock 
of the present Mahabharala. rhe pci formant c of this Yajna was not 
coinpleled. 1 he cruel purpose for which it was undertaken was shown 
m its true colours by the Rislu Asiika when lie asked from the kiug 
the boon which implied the abandonment of the objective of the sacrifice. 

1 he word Astika means a Iheist. The obvious interpretation of this 
abandonment of the snake sacrifice through Asiika would be that the 
cruel ceremonial rituals involving san dices of animals or extermina- 
tion of Nagas or enemies were then subordinated to higher ethical and 
spiritual conceptions embodied in the Pancha Ratra instituted by 
Narada aud the Narayana cult. Similar is the implication of the result 
of Parasurama’s Aswamedha sacrifice, which he had performed after 
decimating the Kshatriya race and in which, on liis making a gift of 
the Earth as the sacrificial fee to the Rislii Kasyap, the latter banished 
him to the Southern Ocean or the Malicndra Mountain in Orissa by 
asking him to retire from the earth which he had given away. 


217—218° 0hapter Vaua Farva, verses 13-17, 20— 41 and 23—38, pp. 



It is quite evident from even a superficial perusal of the Maha 
bharata that a great change was coming over the cailicr ritualistic sacri- 
fices. Greater stress was laid on the performance of the moral duties of 
the lespective caste divisions of the Aryans. The life of the Brahmin 
consisted of a continuous series of sacrifices through which he 
must seek salvation. The great sacrifices, such as Aswamedha, 
Raja-Suya and others, which were performed by various kings at 
long intervals, could not be the mean* of salvation and expiation 
as was at first sought to be inculcated, but their important place 
in the social and political life of the people was recognised. Cruel 
practices connected with them were under-valued and forbidden. 
From this point of view one secs a consistent connection between 
the account of the uncompleted snake sacrifice of Janmcjoya and 
the teachings of Bidura and Sauat Sujata in Udyoga Parva*, 
where the duties of the Brahmins as leading to their complete bliss 
in the hereafter are mentioned. Most of them relate to their daily 
avocations. Sanat Sujata, the teacher of Narada, emphasises the 
distinction between death and immortality and explains the means by 
which immortality can be attained. The Brahmin is defined as a person 
who, although he lives zpnongsL relatives, remains a stranger to them in 
respect of his actions. This certainly refers to his contemplations and 
Niskama Dharma. 

The view that the Mahabharata was a later development of the 
Bharata Samhita is universally held and is also borne out by the text 
of the Mahabharata. Professor Winternitz, who could not see the inter- 
connection between the different strata of the Mahabharata, thinks that 
Pausya Parva (Mahabharata I, 3), the Markendeya section of the 
Vaua Parva and the Narayana section of Shanti Parva lie outside the 
scope of the Epic proper, and disagrees with Professor Oldenberg, who 
sees in them an earlier stage of Epic poetry. If the sacrificial origin oi 
the Bharata Samhita was properly understood by students of the Maha- 
bharata, they would have a sure grasp of the inter-relation between the 
different themes of the Mahabharata and the gradual development of the 
Epic. 

The sacrifice, which was an important cditcalioual institution, 
formed an essential feature of Indo-Aryan life. It focussed the activi- 
ties and knowledge derived from the various deeds performed by the 
good and the wise. A man, according to this view, has to lead a life of 
activity, and unless he attains wisdom and true knowledge by actions, 
according to the Shastric injunctions, he cannot attain bliss and 


Udyoga Parva, Chapters 49 and 50. 




happiness. From what has been said already, it will be quite clear that 
the sacrifice was the pivot of the Bharata Samhita and that whatever 
pertained to the peiformance of the Yajna belonged to the earliest 
stratum of the Mahabharata. 

The uatural iorces whhh the early Aryans worshipped consisted 
of five elements — Eaith, Water, Fire, Wind and Sky. Of the*e Fire 
came to be icgarded by them ab the most powerful, whose favour they 
bought to win or whose width they Uied to avert by offering sacri- 
fices of objects that were dear to them. In this way the sacrifices had 
come to occupy a very important place among the religious institutions 
of the Indo-Aryan race. These sacufices were of three kinds, the 
Brahma Yajna, m winch the Vedie Sandhyu Gajdtii w as recited thrice 
daily by the Brahmins ; the sacrifices connected with the phase* of the 
moon for conferring bliss on the aueostois, and propitiating gods and 
sages, etc. ; and lastly, the Aswamedha and Raja-Suy.i sacrifices by 
kings, which stood on an altogether different footing. 

“ Deva M was at first a generic term to convey the meaning of what 
was good, great and blight, and “Asura” meant selfish and powerful. 
The sacrifices were at fust undertaken to support the Devas against the 
Asuras. The sacrifices were in the nature ol gratification to God, and 
the priests helped the worshipper in every possible way to unite the 
general public and their heads for making comniou cause against the 
evil-doers. The development of the idea of godhead and its different 
stages arc not merely theoretical postulates but historical realities. 
The different levels of religious thought in India had been reached in 
very early Vedic times by different classes of the same society. The 
Upanishad stood against the idea of godhead propounded by the Vedic 
Rishis in their hymns and sacrifices, and spoke of God as simply 
unknowable. There is no predicate in human language which can 
convey and represent the true idea of God, and Upanishad defined Him 
with the words " Ncti” €t NelL ” (“ Not this, u Not lliis'*). It has found 
an echo in the words of the Maxims of Tyre : — 

“ Let men know all that is divine, lot them know it unly ,,w 

Indians believe in the live elements of Nature. Samkhya philosophy 
ascribes the creation of these five elements to the self-consciousness of 
the Creator, Sky is the receptacle of wind and .sound; fire is gen- 
erated by wind; from fire water flows from the sky, and from 
water the earth was created. The Sun and the Moon shine day 
and night and are considered to be the most important creators of 
earth. The Ancient Indo-Aryan race worshipped them and the kings 
of India traced their lineage from them, which was in fact the two 


* 4 4 Let men only know, let them only love, lot them only remember the Divine.” 




systems of worship Devajajna and Pitrijajna. This is the most 
impoitant thcogomc process of Indo-Aiyun worship of the gods. 

The whole of the Veda inculcates the worship of single gods and 
the great Western Vedic scholar, Professor Max Muller, divides Vedic 
worship into three states : Henothcistic, Polytheistic and Monotheistic 
Veda describes the fight between Vasistha and Visvamitra and their 
disciples. Vasistha, with the army of king Sudas, conquered the leu 
kings who crossed the five nveis of India. It piovcs two important 
things, firstly that Vasistha slopped the imniigra Lion of the West, and 
secondly the spiritual adviser and performer of sacrifices of a king 
followed him on the battlefield to give necessaiy advice how to fight 
and to help the king to win success at the opportune moment, perhaps 
not seen by the king himself. Vedic Gods were invoked with the 
names of priests and the priest* were wot shipped almost like gods, 
for the priests, versed in the mysteries and incantations of the Alharva 
Veda, often displayed great occult powers and worked miracles for 
their disciples. 

“Vasistha and Yisvamitra, who with tlieir families have both been the Purohitas 
of king Sudas, did more for the king than chanting hymns to implore the 
aid of their gods... The importance of their office is best shown by the violent 
contest which these two families oi tho Yasisthas and Visvamitrns earned on, m 
order to secure for themselves the hereditary dignity of Purohita There was a 
similar contesG between the priests at the court of As.imabi, a dependent of Jksh- 
vaku. He, not satisfied with his four Purohitas, Bamlhu, Subandhu. Bratabandhn, 
and Viprabandhu, who were brothers and belonged to tho family of the G-aupayanas, 
dismissed them, and appointed two new priests ( muya vmau). These new Purohitas, 
seeing that the Gtaupayanas used incantations against the life of king Asamati, 
retaliated, and caused by their chirms the death of one ofc them, Subaudhu. 
Thereupon the other three brothers composed a soug to appease the wrath of the 
two priests, and to save their own lives This song and some others connected 
with the same contest, form pait of the 8th Ashtaka of the Rig- Veda The veiy 
fact of the office of Puiohita being hereditary shows that it partook of apolitical 
character. It seems to have been, so at an early tune. In a hymn of the l&ig-Voda, 
i. 94.0, where Agni is invoked under several pi iestly names, ho is callod, Januaha 
Purohita or Turohita by birth. Of. L 107. 8. And we find several instances where 
priests, if once employed by a royal family, claim to be employed always. Wlien 
Janamejiya Pankshita ventured lo perform a sacrifice without the Kasyapas, he 
was forced by the Asitamrigas, a iamily of the Kasyapas, to employ them again » 
When Visvantara Sauahadmana drove away the Syaparuas from lus samfice, ho 
was prevailed upon by Rama Alargavoya to call them back. All this shows that tho 
priestly office was of great importance in the ancient tunes of India The original 
occupation of the Purohita may simply have been to porform. the usual sacrifices ; 
but, with ambitious Brahmans, it soon became a stepping-stone to political power V 1 

“One of the greatest events in the life of Vasistha was the victory which kmg 
Sudas achieved under his guidance. But m the Mandela of the Yasisthas, the same 
event is sometimes alluded to as belonging to the past, and in one of the hy joins 


* Professor Mas Muller’s “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature ”, pp. 485— 487. and p. 4b3. 
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ascribed to the same Vtisishlha to read : ‘ Commuting oar sons and offspring to 
the same good prole Unn winch Vditi Ultra, anil Varna a like guardians, give to 
Sudns, let us not make our gods angiy.’ 

“ The original institution of a Paro hit. i, as the spiritual adviser of a king ora 
chief, need not bo regarded as the signal a far advanced hierarchical system. The 
position of the Brahmans must have horn a peculiar one in India Irom the very 
beginning They appear from the very first as a class of men of higher intellectual 
power than the rest of the Aryan colonists , and Ihuir general position, if at all 
recognised, could hardly have been different irom that of Vasishtha in the camp of 
Sudas.”* 

The Brahmin sages, according lo the evidence of the Vedas, 
Puranas and the Epics, were the vanguard of Aryan culture. 

It is well-known that the co-opcraUon between the Brahmins and 
Kshalriyas, one having the allegiance of the general public for their 
learning and character and the other exercising political power over 
them, was secured at the sacrifices for their mutual benefit. The 
Asvamedhn and Raja-Suya sacrifices were primarily camouflaged 
political institutions under a religious guise. In them the various 
princes of India were not called upon to render homage as vassals 
to one superior overlord, but were merely requested to contribute 
to the general expenses of the sacrifices. The acknowledgment of the 
suzerainty of the king intending to perform the horse sacrifice was 
secured not by an open invasion of the territories of the other kings of 
India, hut merely by making them allow the horse of the sacrifice to 
pass through their countries unmolested. Only those who had rival 
pretensions and wanted themselves to celebrate a similar sacrifice 
challenged the right of the performer by seizing the horse. Thus the 
horse sacrifice minimised the task of an ambitious ruler aspiring for the 
overlordship of India, causing as little trouble aud bloodshed as possible. 
Many of the kings contributed willingly to the expenses of the sacrifice 
considering it also as a meritorious act. 

In a Raja-Suya sacrifice kings from various parts of India assem- 
bled at the place where it was being performed under Ihc auspices of 
a ruler belonging lo their class. They did not come as his vassals, as 
will he evident from the speecli made by king Sisupala at the Raja- 
Suya sacrifice of Yudhisthira. The successful perfoimer of this sacri- 
fice reaped not only spiritual merit from it, but also an abstract claim 
to priority among the Rulers of India in the religious sphere. He 
undertook this ceremony for the expiation of his sins and the propaga- 
tion of religion at the instance of the Brahmins, who were pledged to 
the support of his cause by the lavish gifts which they obtained from 

the king. These Brahmins were the natural leaders of society and 
"■ ■■ — — — . — — — — ■ ■ - — ■■■■■ 

•Professor Max Mailer’s ‘‘Ancient rfanskrit Literature,” pp 488-89. 
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their taking pari in the sacrifice strengthened the cause of the particular 
king among the general public of India. Furthermore, after receiving 
gifts from one king at the Raja-Suya sacrifice, they could not, with any 
conscience, advise another king or engage themselves to another king 
for a similar rival sacrifice during the life-time of the previous performer 
of a sacrifice like the Raja-Suya or Asvamedha. 

The Brahmins who flocked to the sacrifice at the invitation of the 
king did not do so merely for personal reasons. The Vedic hymns 
were as yet confined to a small class of Brahmins. No one could take 
part in the sacrifice unless he knew the Vedic hymns by heart with 
correct pronunciation and reading, and hence the knowledge of these 
hymns became widespread among the Brahmins. Those who displayed 
great learning and were renowned for their piety, received titles of 
distinction at the sacrifices, such as Rishi, Muni, Maharshi and Brahman* 
shi. The gifts which they received were utilised for the support of 
the great teaching institutions and universities with which they were 
associated. In these univei sities, the Vedic hymns and the Vedangas 
were studied and popularised among the Brahmins. Thus these sacri- 
fices were not only great instruments for the extension of political power 
by the ambitious Rulers of India, but were the chief means by which 
the culture of the race was preserved and perpetuated. 

It was at these sacrifices that the laws of good conduct or Dharma 
were promulgated by the Brahmin sages and were enforced by the 
kings. The spread of Aryan culture in the Aryavarta required such 
institutions as the sacrifices, which were the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the Indo-Germanic culture as against the idolatrous practices of 
the aborigines, which it replaced. The institution of sacrifices was 
developed from this motive. The elaborate rituals which were a part 
of the ceremony of the sacrifices necessitated the creation of a priestly 
class, and this class became the exponent of the culture of the Aryan 
race. 

It was realised at an early period oi Aryan civilisation in India 
that the cause of the Aryans could only be upheld in India by close co- 
operation between Brahmins and Kshatriyas. It is said in the Maha- 
bharata that a dispute took place between Atn and Gautama at the horse 
sacrifice of king Vainya, when the king was praised as Indra by Alri, 
to which objection was taken by Gautama, who maintained that the king 
could not be addressed as such for the epithet ‘Indra’ could only be 
applied to the Heavenly King, Indra. The dispute was settled by the 
divine sage Sanat Kumar, who said. 

‘ As (when) fire united with the wind burns down forests, so (when) a Brahman's 
energy is united with that of a Kshatriya and vice versa, it consumes all enemieV 
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“The king is noted for establishing religi >u and he is tho protector of hib subjects 
He is (like) Indr a (a protector of all beings), like Sukra (a proponnder of morals), 
like Buhaspati (an advisoi) and (therelore) he is justly styled the ruler of onr 
destiny ’’ 

“ Is there (thoriduro) anybody who consulevs lumsolf abov<l worshipping the indi- 
vidual to whom such appellations as Projapali (the lord of all creatures) Virata, 
JSmperor, Kslnitnya, lord of e-irth and monarch aio applied in praise, etc. 1” 

It is interesting that the son of Vena received such rich tributes 
from the great Rishis at the sacrifice while his father was killed for not 
conforming to Brahmamcal ideals and laws. He had incurred their 
displeasure and therelore was overthiown and killed by the Non-Aryan 
Nishads and fishermen at the instance ot the Rishis Prilhuwaslhc 
first sovereign of India who performed the Raja-Suya sacrifice, at which 
the controversy between Atri and Gautama, mentioned above, took 
place. Sukraclmrya was las piiesl, Balaklulya and Sarasvata were 
his ministers, and the great Rislu Garga was his astrologer. The 
success of his reign was due to the fact that though he was a very 
powerful ruler who constrained the earth to yield abundance to his 
subjects, he never transgressed the laws and counsels of the Rishis. 
It is held that because he protected them from harm (Kshata), he became 
celebrated as the K&hatriya, a title which was subsequently transmit- 
ted to the whole ruling race of Aryabai la and the very name of the 
earth (Prithivi) owes its origin to him. 

The theory on which the performance of a sacrifice was based, 
apart from its cultural implication, is that prosperity and success in 
this life and hereafter cannot be secured without energy and without 
the sacrifice of an object which is very clear to one. Tho story of 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, throwing away his valuable ring in the 
sea to appease the wrath of the gods, who do not like mortals to enjoy a 
course of uninterrupted prosperity, is really a very early form of the 
superstition which prompted kings to perform sacrifices. It is evident 
to all those who are acquainted with the growth of ritualism that the 
sacrifice was not of such an elaborate character at the time of the com- 
position oflheVedic hymns. Sacrifice then meant the sacrifice of a 
thing or person very dear to the offerer for the purpose of receiving a 
boon from the gods. 

Rishis and priests did not live with their own people in crowded 
towns, but made their abode in forests, in plains as well as on the hills, 
where they lived among the aboriginal races of India, by whom they 
were faithfully served. The fishermen, the hunters, the wood-cutters, 
the Gaodharvas, and Apsaras, and Rakshasas were employed by them as 
news-agents and even spies, and they brought information to the sages 
as to what was going on in the country, and in the capital, about tho 
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conduct of the kings towards their subjects aud vice verm, or if any 
foreign invasion was likely to lake place anil so forth. The Brahmin 
Rishis kept themselves abreast of all up-to-date political information 
through these aborigines, who had direct dealings with townsiueu, the 
fisherman bringing Ins fish to sell, the hunter his meat to dispose of and 
the Gandharvas to entertain by music and dance in which they excelled. 
They could collect useful information in the course of their business 
transactions and this they faithfully rcpoi led to the Brahmin hermits 
dwel ling in the forests. It is mentioned m the Epics that some of 
these Rishis kuew the art of healing, such as Chayavana, and this 
furnishes us with a clue to the wide popularity which they enjoyed 
among the Non-Aryan people with whom they lived. 

Now a sacrifice undertaken by the king at the instance of the 
Brahmins was meant not only to further the interests of the king but 
also to cement the bond of amity between the Brahmin Rishi and his 
Non-Aryan adherents. The Non-Aryan races had each their own 
religion. Some worshipped the snake, some the tree and so on. If 
in the Vedic sacrifices merely Vedic hymns were chanted, they could 
have no influence with the illiterate aborigines who had come all the way 
from their homes at the outskirts of the kingdom to participate in the 
ceremonies. In fact, the invocation of the Vedic gods alone would 
antagonise them, for it is well-known that the more backward the 
community, the more touchy it is with regard to its own beliefs and 
religious practices. The Brahmin sages were not only the spiritual 
instructors of the Aryans. They had a larger and wider mission to 
fulfil. They had taken upon themselves the task of spreading Aryan 
culture among the vast aboriginal population of India. This could only 
be done, not by the discarding of tlieii superstitions and religious 
beliefs but by conserving and using them as the vehicle of instiuction, 
by means of which these races were gradually brought up to the level 
of the culture of the conquering Aryans. 

It was for this reason that out of the ten days of the sa crifice of 
Asvamedha, no less than six days were devolcd to the instruction of the 
Non-Aryans. Of these Non-Aryans, all were not aborigines or back- 
ward people. The Asuras, who were addressed on the seventh day of 
the sacrifice, had maintained an equal contest with the Devas and were 
quite a powerful people, but those among them who had submitted to 
the Aryans were now living by usury like the .Tews in mediaeval Europe. 
So successful was the mission of the Brahmins in this respect, that not 
only did these aboriginal people receive instruction from the Brahmin 
Rishis but some of them became qualified to be the instructors of the 
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advanced Aryans as well. Kavasha Ailusha, who was the composer of 
several hymns in the tenth hook of the Rig-Veda, was a ^on of a slave 
(Dasyah Putra). This is acknowledged by the Brahmins of the Aitar- 
eyins and KaushiUkms, and in the Mahabliaiata also Kavasha is called 
Nibhada.* It is lurther said in the Iiaiivamsa that the Sulas, who were 
the reciters o( the Epic and the Parana*, were raised by the Brahmins 
from among the non-Aiyan people and became important functional ies 
in the celebration of sacrificial ceremonies. Later on they used to 
supply important information to thur preceptors m the old Brahmanic 
universities of Naimisharanya and Vadrikaslnama Eventually they 
came to occupy, hy reason of their learning and merit, an important place 
in the courts of kings and were esteemed even m the institutions of the 
Brahmin Rishis. 

It was in the Vedic institution of the sacrifice that the Bharata 
Samhita originated and it served the purpose of cultural adjustment 
between the Aryans and non-Aryans The clue to the origin of the 
Bharata Samhita is to be found in the programme of the As vamedha 
sacrifice given in Samkhyana Sutra. The word Bharata docs not mean, 
as it is sometimes held to mean, a line of kings of that name, but applies 
to all the people of India, the rulers and the ruled ; and Bharata 
Samhita is the compendium or guide book of the various communities 
living in India for their material and spiritual advancement. 

But the performance of sacrifices was uol within the reach of each 
and every one. In fact, only a very powerful and resourceful king 
could perforin it. Yet the culture of the Vedas had now become fairly 
widespread, and the spiritual requirements of those who were earnest 
could not be met by the elaboiate rituals of the Yajnas (sacrifices) 
which could not, for obvious reasons, be held every day. Each 
priestly clan had its own deities, and there wcie the claims of numerous 
conflicting gods for worship. It became necessary, therefore, to discover 
the root from which so many gods had sprung and to worship the one 
source of all gods in the daily aud periodical prayers, through Pindas 
or oblations to the maues of the departed ancestors with whom Para- 
matma and the Jivatma are co-relatcd. 

Narayana was then put forward as the supreme deity and was 
worshipped instead or the Vedic gods. No sacrifice was completed 
without instruction, which latterly formed its essential part, and conse- 
quently cultural development and the inclinations of the people were 
properly guided through these instructions. Bharata Samhita was 
prepared with that in view in the family of Vasisthas under the instruc- 
tions of the divine minstrel Narada. 


*tfax Muller's “History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,’ ’ p. 68. 
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‘The great Yedantihl philosopher who wrote hie comraentary inrfOJ A D. often 
quotes the Mahabharata as a Smriti anil in iltwuHaing a ireiai* from Hook Xll 
expressly states that Mahabharata was intended for the religious instillation o[ 
those classes who by their position are debarred from studviug the Veilas anil 
Vedanta” (Macdonnell’a History of nauskrit Literature, page 269) 

But Prof. Macdonnell had before him the Tandya Brahmaaas 
(xv-5), where it is said that the Bharala will always have Vasislha as 
Purohita, which might cither mean a king of that name or men in 
general. Later on Professor Macdonnell says that the Bharata, though 
held in high regard by the composers of the Brahmana and set up by 
them as models of correct conduct, appear to have ceased to represent a 
political entity, for there are no loDger any references to them in that 
sense, as to the other peoples of the day. Their name, moreover, docs 
not occur in the tribal enumerations of the Aitereya Brahmana. 

It has been stated already that no one in Vedic times was debarred 
because of his origin from studying the Veda. The instance of 
Kavasha Ailusha has been mentioned in this connection, and the fact 
that in the performance of the sacrifices where Vedic hymns were 
uttered non-Aryans were present and were addressed, disproves the 
later view of the exclusive character of the Vedas. The Bharata Samhita 
was used for religious instruction of those people who could not study 
or comprehend the Vedas. The Bharata Samhita was a part of the 
Vedic ceremonial liturgy and, as such, must be deemed to have been a 
continuation of Vedic literature. 

The Bharata Samhita marks a distinct change in the attitude of 
the Brahmms and Kshatriyas towards wordly success through religious 
sacrifices. The Bharata Samhita, having its origin in the institution of 
the Yajnas, with which it was deeply connected through the ins- 
tructive and explanatory stories and parables narrated by the priests, 
had indeed a higher moral and spiritual message. 

The great gods, illustrious Rishis, prosperous kings and all inferior 
beings owe their origin to one great acknowledged creator, Narayana, 
who shows no special favoui to anyone in this universe. The Bharata 
Samhita, which was composed in the sacrificial schools of the 
Vedas, was meant to close an epoch of war between the different 
races inhabiting India, between Devas and Asuras, among the Aryans 
themselves, between Brahmins and Kshatriyas, between the Kshatriyas 
themselves, and even among the different Brahmin priests and 
their followers. It was only natural that an effort should have 
been made towards lessening the tension existing between different 
classes of Aryans living in India, and the outcome of this was the 
Bharata Samhita. In it, moral duties and spiritual happiness received 
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lar grcatei emphasis than inciely the mechanical icpctition of 
Vedic formulae and Mantras, etc. The main line on which the 
theme was developed was that non-violence led to great spiritual 
realisations and that quarrels between step-brothers and cousins 
and other vices, such as gambling and hunting, caused disap- 
pointment, sorrow and unhappiness, and even destruction. The sacrifices 
in which violence was practised had culminated in quarrels and wars. 
The moral of Lhe story relating to the performance of the Naga sacrifice 
is that a sacrifice inspired by liatied and animosity, resulting in the 
desire for the annihilation of the entire race of the Nagas, should be 
replaced by pure theislic belief m which there should be no room for 
such passions, and it was at that sanifice that the exposition of the 
Mahabharata look place. 

It was not only at that sacrifice, but on many pievious occasions, 
that the Mahabharata or the Bharata Samhita had been recited. The 
ancient sacrifices had bred insolence amongst kings and quarrels between 
all classes. The Bharats Samhita pointed out to them a better way of 
moral and spiritual development and success. The mere instruction 
imparted lo the kings and public at large contained injunctions for divine 
worship, the true duties of a llrahinin sage and a Kshatriya king, not 
only by words but also by examples. The kernel of the Bharata Samhita 
was deeply spiritual. The advice which was given to the sage Veda 
Vyasa, who was passing through a period of intense sorrow for his 
separation from his own sou Sukadcva, was the essence of the original 
Bharata Samhita. 

Differentiation of functions among lhe various classes of men had 
proceeded so far during the period of the sacrifices in India, that the 
Brahmins alone were invested with the task of saying the prayers, not 
only for themselves, but for all classes of men who might engage them 
to expiate their sins and secure prosperity for tliem by the performance 
of sacrifices. The sacrifices which the kings held wei e performed, no 
doubt, to expiate the sins of the kings. This was a minor reason for 
undertaking the expensive sacrifices, like Aswamedha, etc. The primary 
object lay in the desire on the part of the Brahmin Rishis to extend 
cultural fraternity among kings and Rishis who were inviled to be 
present. With the sanction of the illustrious kings and Rishis present 
at these sacrifices, the duties enjoined in the Vedas were expounded 
for inducing the general public to follow them. 

They were meant to further the cultural development ofjall the com- 
munities living in Aryavarta on Vedic lines, and to bring into its fold 
all classes of men; and it was for this that some of the days of the 



saciifice were bet apart ior the participation of the non-Aryan communi- 
ties, to whom Vedic instruction was then imparted l»y the Vcdic Rishis. 
It should he borne in mind that accoiding to the evidence recorded iu 
early literature, the non-Aryans, such as those who lived by hunting 
and fishing, etc., weie not despised, hut were sought lobe uplifted and 
civilised by the Biahmins and the sacrifices subserved from this point of 
view a very important purpose. It is also on record in the Mahabharata 
that the Nishadas, Shabars, ICiratas and Fishermen were auxiliaries 
of the Brahmins, who with their help upheld their own cause against 
hostile kings, such as Vena and Visvamitra. 

One of the earliest sacrifices that is mentioned in the Mahabharata 
was a human sacrifice, performed by King Somaka, who sacrificed his 
one son Jantu for getting one hundred and one sons as a boon from the 
gods at the instance of his chief priest. Animals were frequently sacri- 
ficed, and this must have raised a revulsion of feeling among many of 
the Rishis. The priest who had advised King Somaka to perform the 
child sacrifice was made to pay a penalty for this by being condemned to 
live in hell. With the awakening of more human feelings, sacrifices 
were not, however, altogether abolished, but the cruel practices connected 
with them were considerably minimised, and they were made to serve a 
higher purpose, namely, the cultural one, of which so much has been 
written already as to require no further amplification. It was then that 
an elaborate programme was introduced and all the communities living 
in the land were addressed on separate days as to what they should or 
should not do, by means of songs chanted by the Vinaganigas at the 
order of the Adhvaryu, and through legends. 

If we take the history of the performance of sacrifices in historical 
sequence, according to the version of the Mahabharata and the Purana, 
it was Manu Vivasvata who first celebrated Yajnas and those who were 
illustrious among his descendants followed his example. On the first 
day of the sacrifice, songs (called Gathas) giving accounts of thcii 
glorious deeds were sung. 

On the second day the story of Yama Vivasvata, who offered King 
Muchukunda the sovereignty of this world, was told. The story con- 
tains the moral that power should be won by one’s own exertions and 
not received as a gift. The lesson of this story was intended for the 
kings who were present at the sacrifice. 

It was in this way and on this line that the original Mahabharata 
was developed. This is sufficiently indicated in the various legends 
bearing on sacrifice which are to be found in the Mahabharata. In fact, 
the Mahabarata begins with the sacrifice performed by King Basuhoma, 



the distinguished follower of Indra who was eventually converted iuto 
a worshipper of Naiayana. It was there that a dispute arose among the 
priests and the Dcvas over the question of the expediency of animal or 
corn sacrifices, and Kiug Basuhoma was ruised by the Rishis for 
having taken the side of the Devas and decided wrongfully m favour of 
animal sacrifice. He was freed fiom rhe curse when he became a wor- 
shipper of Narayana. Some begin the Mahabharata with Manu Vivasvaca 
and some with Basuhoina 01 Uparichara. 

In the Asvamedlia sacrifice the horse, which was theu considered 
to be the most valuable possessioiii was killed in onlci to propitiate the 
gods and obtain from Lhem boons in compensation for the loss which 
the kings had undergone in this manner. The story of King Soinaka 
(Mbh. Bana Parva, Chapter 127) is an illustialion of the extent of the 
grip which this view had on men, aud this piobably explains the origin 
of the human sacrifice that prevailed among the Indians at a later period 
of their history. When the cow came to lie rcgaidcd as a valuable 
possession it was sacrificed at the Gomedhah-Yajna with a view to sccuic 
the multiplication of wealth and the fulfilment of wishes on the part of 
the performer. The Rig Veda contains a mystic interpret atiou of the 
horse sacrifice in the following lines: 

“May not (shy breath oi life oppress thus when thou goosl to t>ho gods j may not* 
the axe injure thy bodios ; may not a hasty, amkilletl carver, hlmnlunng m his work, 
cleave thy limbs wiongly. Forsooth, thou diesl not here, nor dost then suffer any 
injury 5 no, thou goest to the gods along fair, easy paths; this two hints (Lndra'sl 
and the dappled deer ithe Alaruts) will bo thy comrades." 

It would be erroneous to hold the view that sacrifice was performed 
in order to release the soul of the animal fiom its earthly fwunc. The 
sacrifice was due to the then superstition of the people that gods arc 
propitiated not by prayers alone but by the sacrifice of a thing which 
is very dear to man, and it is well worth remembering that ethical con- 
ceptions of philanthropy have their origin in the supeislilious pro* 
piliatory rites of our ancestors. The Mahabharata gives us numer- 
ous instances of kings going to heaven as a reward for their perfor- 
mance of sacrifices in this world. Therefore the view entertained by 
Oldfield Howey in his book “The Horse in Magic and Myth," that 
" the Aswamedha is altogether travestied in the writings of a much 
later date known as Purans," cannot be subscribed to. According to 
him “a mortal rajah performs the sacrifice that he may dethrone 
the God Indra” — a conception of a much later time. But the 
Puranas, which give the genealogies of kings who are mentioned 
even in the Vedas, would not err in assigning the real reasons for which 
they performed the horse sacrifice, that it was for a definite reward. 

9 
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The Vedic Mantras, which were uttered at the sacrifices aie character- 
istic of the humanism and spirituality of the Aryan Sages, hut they do 
not negative the assumption that behind the performance of the sacri- 
fice lay a more sordid motive on the pail of those who cclcbialed it at 
such a cost. 

The great cultural value of Lhc performance of Aswamcdha and 
Raja-Suya sacrifices by the king has already been adverted to in the 
foregoing pages, but in view of the opinion of Mr. Ilowey in hi» hook 
it is necessary to go into greater detail with regard to the inner signi- 
ficance of the Yajnas pei formed by the Ancient Indians, and to dear 
up the position about their real implications and the connections which 
existed between the horse and the other great sacrifices perfoimcd by 
the Aryan kings in collaboration with illustrious Rishis, and the oiigin of 
Bharala Samhita, which developed into the Mahabharata, the great 
Epic of the Hindus. 

The horse sacrifice is one of the earliest Vedic institutions and was 
common to many of the ancient peoples of the world. In the Brah- 
manic narration of the early history of India, the kings who celebrated the 
horse sacrifice at the instance of the Brahmins, are given greater pro- 
minance in the enumeration than those who did not. One can concede 
the point that there is and will be considerable difficulty, even insuper- 
able, in distinguishing the truly historical from the purely legendary 
in these lists. The kings who performed the horse saciifice and 
attained renown according to the Mahabharata may be reckoned from 
Yama Vivasvata. Among the morbid rulers who are mentioned in this 
connection were Harimedhaha, Ranti Deva, Gaya Raja, Sasabindhu, 
Sagora Nimi, Vaisravana, Nriga, Ajamidha, Rama, Kbatvanga Dilip, 
Navagha, Nahusa, Yayati, Mandhala, Kuru, Sambarana, Ailics, Ilars- 
yasva, Sambaita, Rajarshi, Astaka, the king Maruttva, Sivi, Basu- 
manah, Bhisma, etc. 

Mr. M. Oldfield Howcy, m his interesting book, ** The Horse in 
Magic and Myth ” lias proved the antiquity and the almost universality 
among the Eastern nations of representing the ruler of the day as '‘being 
drawn in his chariot by celestial horses on his diurnal journey across 
the skies. Hence horses figure largely in Solar rites, and used to be 
led in procession before the Sun God’s shrine and in many countries 
were annually sacrificed to Him,” This was the custom among the 
Israelites; Xenophon testifies that horse sacrifices were performed by 
the Persians and the Armenians, The Ancient Greeks shared these 
customs. The Rhodians worshipped the Sun, theii chief deity, every 
year by dedicating to him a chariot and four horses, which were cast 
into the sea for his use. 
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This is what he says about the horse sacrifice of the Aryans in 
Aiyavarta. The distinctively loyal sacrifice of India is the Aswamcdha 
or horse sacrifice. The popularity ot the Raja-Suya sacrifice was on the 
wane and had commenced to he discredited in the Epic Age. It was 
not therefore well spoken of or bupported in the Indian Epics. The 
Ramayana (Book VII) desciibes that when Rama Chandra wanted to 
perform it for the reason that its performance had raised Mitra Suliala 
to the status of the God Baruna and Soma (Moon) to godhead and to 
universal fame, Bharata dissuaded him therefrom. Rama had sought 
the counsel of his brothers Bharata and Lakshman, who had all been 
sent for the purpose. BhaLata did not approve of Raja-Suya sacrifice. 
He said that the chivalry of the kings would raise false hopes in their 
minds, make them try their luck and cause destruction. They were all 
living peacefully under his yoke and it would not be expedient to disturb 
it. Rama approved of it and asked Lakshman to speak out Ins mind. Laksh- 
man thought it would be well if he performed the Aswamedha sacrifice by 
which Indra had formerly been purged of the sin of murduring a Brah- 
min Brita, and Lakshmana recited the story of Biita, beginning with 
the worship of Narayana by the Vedic gods Indra and others. Rama 
Chandra approved of it and said that there was a king of Balhiks named 
Kardama whose son Ila was a famous and virtuous king of yore. He 
was transformed into a woman while out on a hunting expedition to the 
place where Mahatma was born. He worshipped Siva first and wanted 
that he be restored to his former manliness, but failed. Then he wor- 
shipped Durga of Uma, who granted his pvaycr with this variation, that 
he would be male for a month and female for the next by rotation. Then 
when he was female he fell in love with the son of the Moon (Budha) 
and gave birth to Pururaba, the progenitor of the great line of kings of 
India. Harivamsa, the sequel of the Mahabharata (Bhabisya Parva, 
Chapter II), ascribes the great carnage and destruction of the Kuruk- 
shettra war to the Raja-Suya sacrifice of Yudhisthira. 

One cannot overlook, in this connection, one very important fact, 
that the discourse between the chief combatants on the eve of the great 
war contained a comparision of the principal actors of the war and their 
implements, with the various rituals and ceremonies of an Aswamedha 
sacrifice. As the functions and ceremonies connected with Yajna are 
completely described in these verses, the comparison is reproduced from 
the Mahabharata. The speech is put in the mouth of Kama, who thus 
speaks to Krishna : — 

“ 0 Krishna in the great impending war sacrifice, you mil play the part of the 
Adhwaryu in which capacity you will supervise the performance of the sacrifice* and 
Vibhatsu, whose banner displays the figure of a monkey, will assume the role of 
a Hotri or the Priest who will pour offerings in the flames of the fire of War .»» 



«Tlio Gandiva bow will ba tbe sacrificial ladle and tho might of men will <‘onatitute 
the clarified butter to be poured ns libation on the Tire The weapons Ainilra t’asliu- 
pa to, Brahma, and riLliutiakaru?, O Vladliavn, used by tfuvyasa'hi (\.r|ana) will be 
the incantations (Mantras; m the sacrifice ” f Equal to lus father nr oven superior 
to him in prowess the eon otfcJubhadra will be the Yedio hymn recited thore. The 
repeater (Udgatril of those mentations again w ill he Illuma. who will also bo tne 
Partis tori (the preparer), that foremost of inon t that destroyer of the elephants in the 
army, makiuj. loud roars in battle l ho Virtuous snuled king Yudliu.tlura, engaged 
in making Yapa and Homu, will perform the office of a Bruhraaua in the sacrificial 
rite. The sounds of conch shells, of tabors and drums and the roars of hone will 
announce the hour ofdinnei m that sacrifice Nakula and Shahadeva, the two sons 
of Madn endowed with fame, these two heroes of giant strength will be duly the 
sacnficers of animals m that saciifu e Furnished wuh llagstaifs of \anou* coloms, 
spotless rows of carriage, O Govmda, will he tho Yupas (staff lor fasti mag saruflcul 
animals) m tins sacrifice, at ihe end of the principal ceremony, O Janardann. 
Karma (arrows wiLh barb**), Malikas (a ruilo smt of musket), Namely (daggers 
fastened to sticks! and ariows like the tooth of calves and Tamai as will be the spoons 
aud vessels for the Homa jiueo , while bows will be substituted for JPavitras (Khsha 
leaves lor sprinkling clarified butter) The swords will he substitutes for tbe 
Kapalas and the hoads of soldiers killed m the field will bo those for Piirodasluis ; 
the blood of warriors will be the clarified butter, 0 Krishna, m that sacrificial cere- 
mony. The lances will be the substitutes Cor L’nndhas (vebsels for t depOM tmg the 
offerings) and tho maces will be those fnr SaktiB (the wood-work for protecting the 
offetfflfes), the part of assisting priests will be performed by the disciples of Drona 
and Kripa and fctoradwala. The arrows, let looso by tbe wiebler of the Gnndu a bow 
and shot also by car-warriors urged by Druua and liis son, will act for ladles in their 
sacrifice. Satyaki will do tho duties of the cliiet assistant to the bead priest,; the 
son of Dhritarastra will he tne performer and his Inigo army will take the place of 
lus wife. Ghatatkacha, of great strength, will be tho slayer of the Aucnflcial animals 
at Lite commencement of this aacnficiul rite at an advanced hour oi the night, 0 
you of long arms. Tho Dakshina (final gifts to the priest) of that sacrifice will ho 
Dhristafiyumna of great energy, for, O Krishna, he was born ouL of firo m a sacrifice 
having for its mouth the ritos celebrated with Mantras.* 11 

The love story of Aila Pururaba aud fjrbasl received Ihe distinct 
name of Aila Gita in the famous book Srimad Bhagavata (nth Skanda, 
Chaptei XXVI). The Mahabharala made a mess of this story and in 
one place foisted it upon king Prallpa and in another upon Bhagirathsi, 
(Adi Parva, Chapter XCVII, Bana Parva, Chapter CCV, verses 25 — 28 
and Shanti Parva, Chapter XCVII). It was Ganga who passed by the 
name of Urbasi. This is the all important fact that can be inferred 
from all these contradictory versions. The river Ganga had three 
courses which were the works of three kings, vi&. 9 Pururaba, Bhagi- 
ratha and Pratipa, all celebrated for performing sacrifices and making 
rich presents to Brahmin sages. Kapila first drew the attention 
ofkingSagara to the fact that public good could be achieved not 
by the performance of Vedic sacrifices only, but by excavating 
rivers and canals to provide facilities of transport, trade and agricul- 


*The Ml>li f Udyoga Parva, Chapter CXL1, verses 80—44. 




ture and drinking water for men and cattle. It was this that was 
meant by the story of lus detaining the sacrificial horse of the Asvauie- 
dha baciirice and deploying Sagara ’s soils by a curse as the water of 
the sea they had dug in was unfit for ill inking. Kapila, the great philo- 
sopher and sage of the Vcdie age, was the son of Kaidama by Debalmti. 

It was India who had kepi the horse uf king Sagar at the hermitage 
of Kapila at the estuary of the Ganges with the sea. It was Ansuman, 
grandson of Sagar, who rescued Lhe horse after propitiatmg*l<apila, who 
advised him to bi mg the Ganges there in order that the sons of Sagara 
might lie absolved from the curse. Kapila^ disciples followed hnn and 
stood against the Vcdic practices, and it was for this reason that the 
Ganges, the most celebrated of the sacred rivers ol India, wa-. men- 
tioned in the Rig Veda but once. Tins is misunderstood and mis- 
construed by Western scholars. King Sagara was a veiy strict ruler and 
exiled his son Asamanjas for his cruelties to the subjects. Kardama’s 
son was Ilia, who was a brothet of Ikshaku. There .eems to be a con- 
nection between Kapila and Sagar. It was Bhagiratha who succeeded 
in bringing the good drinking water of the Ganges to his hermitage and 
was blessed. The royal sage Jahnu obstructed it and was won cr&r to 
let it pass, for which his name became connected with the river (as 
Jahnabi). 

In those days the great benefactor s' memories were kept alive in 
the names of the rivers they excavated. The excavation of a river was 
often connected with a sacrifice. The sages who congregated at the 
sacrifices wanted livers near their abodes and rivers were invoked at 
the time of worship and became sacred. In every worship the names 
of the seven rivers only, Ganges, Jumna, GoJavari, Saras wati, Nar- 
mada, Sindhu, Kaveri are mentioned and not the five rivers of the 
Punjab. This gives a clue to the important fact as to where the ancient 
Aryan worship of gods took place in India. The hymn-makers of the 
Vedas give a clue to the names of the authors and the gods they wor- 
shipped. Golra Pravarn gives a clue to the educational institutions and 
their preceptors. 

The story of successes is as instructive as that of failures. There 
is a marked difference between the records of the Hindus and those 
of the other nations of the world. Stone inscriptions and writings 
on papyri were recorded to commemorate passing events, hut such 
was not the case with the Hindus in the earliest Vedic times. Sincere 
and natural expressions of the simple thirst for knowledge, comfort 
and sympathy were recorded in the hymns. They were engrained in 
the hearts of the people by frequent repetitions as family or Gotra 
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traditions. The oldest Chinese records and the inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylon do not shed so much light as do llio Vcdic* hymns and 
gallias, explained and developed in the Ihalnnanas, Suti .is and the 
Epics of Ancient India, on the early stages of Indo-Aiyan civilisation 
and education. There was no bar to the making of hymns on the 
divine order of Saints ; the kings of the Solar and Iainai dynasties 
had as much hand in it as the plebians and the patricians of the day. 

The catholicity of the early Hindu icligion was reflected in this 
whole-hearted co-ordination of the whole body of able men of the day 
to resuscitate the true spirit of the unniaculal c Hindu icligion, to find 
out truth and to convert the whole body of men into om* united nation 
of one thought, one social bond and one religion. This must have pro- 
duced wai and strife between the literate and the illiterate, and the 
victory was not always with the literate. The victoi ions held the land 
and the defeated retired, which was responsible for world civilisation 
perhaps. The literate found no difficulty in regaining their lost ground 
with renewed energy and united strength. The combatants were des- 
cribed as the Devas and Danavas or demons, who were sons of the same 
father but of different mothers only, and did not belong to different 
countries or regions. 

The places where the Vedic sages and kings lived and fought are 
not hard to trace. They have become the Holy land, and the origin of 
the name of their country Bharatabarsha is not due to theiuleof 
celebrated kings like Bharala, bi other of the hero of the Ramayana, 
or the son of Sakuntala, the heroine of the famous drama of Kalidasa, 
but to the son of the Rajarshi REshava, found er of the Jain religion in 
India, whose name was also Bharala. Vivasvala Manu of the two 
Indian Epics performed the sacrifice ofMitraVaruna, but owing to some 
mistake in place of a son, a daughter Ilia, was born. It is also said that 
he became a girl by the influence of a place where Kaitic, son of Siva, 
was born and was converted into man by the boon of Vishnu, which 
characterises the fight between the two cults. Illabarta was also an- 
other name of India, according to the name of Ilia. No woman sat on 
the throne of Ancient India. Those who lived in the Holy land of Arya- 
barta were called the Aryans and those who were outside it were known 
as non-Aryans. There was no mention of Aryans invading non-Ai*yans 
from the West, passing through the Punjab, in the early Vedic days, 
as "Western scholars want to make out. Manu defined M Aryabartya M 
clearly and the races of heroes of the several places as well. 

In Indian mythological traditions there is no mention of Aryans 
coming to India from outside and defeating the aborigines. In the 



Asoka 13th Rock Edict there is reference to Anliochus II Theos, King 
of Syria 261 — 346 B. C. (perhaps Yona King Antiyoka), Turamaya 
(Ptolemaios II of Egypt), Autikina (Antigonons Gonaties of Macedonia) 
Maka (Mugus of Cyrenc) and Alika Sudan (Alexander of Epirus) as 
living. It proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that there is no men- 
tion of their having ever ruled in India. It is well-known than Alex- 
ander’s failure to gain a film footing in India made him so dispirited 
that he gave himself up to drinking and sacrificed his life, before le- 
turmng home. Attempts have been made to fix the dale of the great 
Kurukshettra battle through the help of astronomy, but there is hardly 
any data to work out the lime of the light between the I)cvas and 
Dauavas or that of the composition of the Bhai ata Samhita. The re- 
ligious and spiritual talisman of a Golra was a special feature in India. 
The preceptors of the worshippers were first worshipped and this prac- 
tice is followed even now. 


The five gods : Gauesh, Surjye (the Sun), Durga, Siva and Vishnu 
arc still worshipped by the Hindus before the worshipper makes 
obeisance and offerings to luo own special god. There is distinct men- 
Lion of places celebrated as the distinct headquarters of the diff erent 
cults. Sribatsa and Srskanlha are two of the places mentioned in the 
Epics. Professor Rapson in his “Ancient India ” and the poet Ran g 
in “ Harsacharila,” have identified them with Allahabad and Delhi, 
respectively. The division of the kingdom of India amongst the sons 
of Rama and those of his brothers is mentioned in the Uttarakanda 
Ramayana (Book VII, Canto 120, etc.). The king of Kekaya Judhajit 
sent his priest Gargya, a descendant of Augira, with presents to Rama 
with a request that the kingdom of Gandharvas should he conquered by 
him. Rama complied with that request and sent Bharala and his two 
sons, Taksha and Puskala, to conquer the region. They did so and 
the name of Takshashila (Taxila) owed its origin to that prince Taksha, 
who reigned there. (Ramayana Book VII, Canto 114). This shows 
the expansion of the Indian kingdom. The eldest son of Ilia, Sasa- 
bindu, extended his dominion upto Persia, in Balliika country, and 
founded the kingdom whose capital was at Pratislhan (Book VII, 
Canto 103), Allahabad. Ayodhya owes its name to king Ayu, father of 
the famous king Nahusa, who was said to have usurped the throne of 
Indra. It was the capital of the kings of the Ikshaku dynasty. Here 
the first institution of education seems to have been established and the 
name of Ayodha Dbaumya (Dhaumya of Ayodha) has perhaps some 
reference to it. The name of the preceptor in Pousya Parva, was 
Dhaumya, and the annotator Nilkantha explained the adjective Ayodha 
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as meaning liarsh speaker or having leeth of iron. It does uol form 
part of a name hut of the place Ayodha. 

The Utlarakanda Rainayana say-, that Ayodha, after Rama’s trans- 
lation to heaven, was converted into a forest, and it was at the time of 
king Rishava that it was restored to its former gloty (Book VII, Canto 
124). Nor is tins all. There is distinct mention of a curse upon 
Urbas for Milra and Baiuna being horn as Basistha and Agasthya. 
The founding of the kingdom of Pralisthan is 1 ef erred to m Book VII, 
Cantos 66-67 an d 1 14- The eldest son of Ilia, Sasahmdhu, reigned 
in Balhika region and Purui aba leigncd in the kingdom of Pratislhau, 
where the cuised Urbasi met the king Puiuraha. The king Niun, son 
of Ikshaku, who reigned in the kingdom of Vaijayanli*, was the found- 
er of the kings of Mithila and to him the name of the sacred place 
of Naimisharanya owed its origin fiotn the peiformancc of saciifices ex- 
tending over many ycais. He asked his priest Vasislha to perform the 
sacrifices, but the latter requested linn to wail till his return after finish- 
ing the sacrifice of Indra, for which he had been previously engaged. 
Niini did not do so and engaged the services of Blirigu, Attri and Augira. 
Vasislha found out what had happened on his return and cursed Niini 
that he would lose consciousness, but Niini did not spare his priest and 
cursed him too with a similar fate. All these are recited 111 Ramayaua 
Book VII, from Canto 65 onward. 

The story of king Soudasa’s performance of the Asvamcdha saoiifice, 
and Vasistha’s cursing him for giving him human flesh in that sacriflce, 
being misled by the appearance of a Pseudo Vasislha described in the 
Uttarakanda Book VII, Canto 78, has been distorted into the stoiy of 
the killing of Vasislha’s son Sakti in the Mahabharata. This Canto 
gives the origin of Lite name Kalmaspada for (hrowiug away the water 
which he had taken for pi otiouncing a counter-curse against Vasistha 
when the priest had cuised the king. This proves the difference between 
til e time of king Niini and king Soudasa. The priests weic revered 
and were exempt from punishment if they were found wanting in dis- 
cretion. The legends often display a conflict of the power of the gods 
and of the sages, and give rise to riddles as to which would pievail. 
An alleged curse of Vasistha transforming the divine Basu into Bhisma 
was made a peg on which to hang the fictitious legend of the birth of 
Bhisma. 


’‘The modern Banavatji in the N. Kan are District of the Bombay Freud onoy. it 
was the capital of the South-Western Provinces of the Andhra Empire. It was after- 
wards held by the Chutu family of Catakarms and from them it passed to the 
Ead&mbas. (Professor Rapson’s " Ancient India/ 1 page 175, para. 16). 
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It is said that the pious king Mahavisa of the Ikshaku race went to 
Heaven and was found wanting in manners when he ca^t glances at the 
body of Ganga, displayed by I orce of the wind. It may be a question 
of killing two birds with one stone, but in majestic Epic literature such a 
thing is rather out of place. lie was cursed for this and was re-born ; 
Santanu was Maliavisa in a previous life. His father Piatip and his 
mother were practising religious austerities for a son and they were 
blessed with one. It is quite inconceivable how Ganga fell in love with 
Pratip, hut the king told her that she would be his daughter-in-law. The 
important question of the age of bride and luidcgioom arises in this 
statement, for Santanu was not born then In the table of contents of 
the Pouranic Mahabharata there is a mention of Vasistha'b curse and 
Basu was transformed into Bhisma (67 Chapter, Adi Parva). Conse- 
quently the fearful son of Santanu belongs to the Epic when it assumed 
the form of a romance and not history. 

The idea of purification is not connected with all the streams of 
India but with certain ones whose names even now are uttered to 
sanctify the water used in worship. Such is the homage paid lo the 
sacred rivers of India that Bhisma is said to have been bom from Ganga 
or Gauges, the mo*l sacred of all rivers, whom Siva keeps on the lock 
of his head and which flow& from the snowy ranges of the Himalayas, 
Durga or Uma and Ganga or Ganges, the two daughters of the king of 
the Himalayas, were the wives of Siva. The incident of Ganges coming 
down to earth as the wife of Santanu for a trifling cause, and the birth 
of Bhisma, are therefore very hard to take as historical facts. Bhisma 
is the creation of the Epic as Daimon in Greciau Epic. Professor Max 
Muller speaks of it as one of 

u The three important roads leading to the discovery of something Divine in jMan. 
Wo havo thus discovered tlnee roads on which the Greeks wore conducted to tlio 
discovery of something more than human, something superhuman, something divine 
or infinite in man. The most important road was that of ancestor worship, beginning 
with the honours paid to departed parents, grand-parents, and groafc-grand-parynts, 
then leading on to the worship of the ancestors of a family, of a clan, of a to-vn, and 
of a state, and ending in the recognition ot a world of spirits, not far removed from 
the world of the Gods. 

“The second Toad started from a kind of mythological belief m human heroes, as 
the offspring of Zeus. Afterwards ordinary mortals also were raised to the same 
level, and thus another approach was made to the discovery of something divine, or, 
at least, God like in man. The third road started from a belief in divme powers, 
called Daimones. These si>ints were supposed to watch over the di'stioy of a man, 
then to become liis destiny. A man being possessed by His daimon was at last 
identified with it, and the divine tnman was thus once more recognised as the daimon, 
of Socrates and other philosophers. Noarnoss, likeness, and oneness with the Divine 
are the throe goals which the human mind reached in Greece. In each case we see 

IQ 
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that a belief m naLui e-gods is pro-supposed, n.iy that without that bohof anthropolo- 
gical religion -would bo simply impuS3iblo. n 

In the Mahabhaiala, Sanli Parva, Chapter 2X4* ouc lind^ the uiigiu 
of Kali from Durga. 

“ Virahhadra said 1 1 am norther lludra iu»r Iun (NMiorL tho godd»*b< lima. JNor 
Uavo 1 crone here for partaking of fcho food Know mg tin* fart of Uma’j auger. the 
powerful Lord who is the soul of all rrcatuiob has > i»»ldod to ,uig»*r. I ha\e not come 
hero for seeing thebo feiomoab of Bralunaua 1 have not come lion* impelled by 
cuTiotiity Know that l liti\o come hero or de^crnying this writhe of yours. E am 
known by the name of Virahliadia and 1 have originate i from tho anger of lludra. 
This lady who id called Bliadiukali, hns oiipinato'l from i ho auger ol the goldeas. 
We have both boon &ent hv that god of gods, anil we have accoidmqly come liere. 
0 foremost o£ Brahman as, souk the protection of that Lord o£ the gods, tin* consort 
of Uma 1 it is bettor to incur even the anger of that foremost of gods than to obtain 
boons from any other god.' Hearing the words of Virahhadra, Duksha, that foremost 
of all pious men, bowed down unto Mahoshwara and eroight to please him by uttei- 
ing the following h>mu' 

This is in connection with the predominance of Narayana cult over 
the Pasupat cult. Its discourse beaiing upon the subject is to he found 
in the subsequent Chapter 350, where Siva is described as Trayambaka, 
Durga is not a pouranic goddess as there arc hymn* in the Vedas (Rig 
Veda, Max Muller’s translation Vol. vi, p, S3) where she ih invoked to 
overcome obstacles in war as the following quotation shows : 

“ All who are bewildered in obstacles, m misforluno, 111 fearful war, in tiouble 
from enemies, in visitations from SI ro or thio\os, in escape from ev il stare, m trouble- 
some obstacles, in wars and wildernesses, approach thoj Givous security from 

these, give ns security from these. Om, adoration 1 May Durga, the 

goddess (Devih), be propitious for our success 1”. 

The authors of the Epics and their family were connected with Siva 
and Durga worship. Quotations of the Mahabharata mil .speak for 
themselves . — 

41 Then the illustrious Valmiki, addressing Yudhisthira, said,— On co upon a 
time, m course of a disputation, certain ascetics who possessed the Uoma-fire con* 
demnedme as one guilty of Brahmanicide. As soon as they hud condemned me as 
such, the am of Brahmaniude, 0 Bharata, possessed me. 1 then, for purjfyiug myself, 
sought the protection of the sinless Ishana, who is irresistible in euergy l became 
purged of all my sins. lliat re mover of all sorrows, r«,, tho dostrojer of the 
triple city of the Asuras, said to me,— You will acquire great fame in the world 

• * Parashara said;— formerly 1 pleased Barva, O king J then cherished 

tho desire of getting a son who would bo endued with groat usoetio merit, and 
superior energy, and addreosod to high Yoga, that would acquire world-wide fame, 
arrange the Vedas and becomo the home of prosperity, that would be devoted 
to the Vedas and the Bruhmanas, and be famous for mercy. Such a son 
was desired by me from Maboshwara. Knowing that this was tho wish of my heart, 

* Professor AC. N. Butt’s English Translation of the Jfbh. Shanti Parva, Chapter 
CCLXXKLV, pp. m , Slokas 49-53. 

t Professor Max Mnller’h “ Collected Works ” pp. 411-4121 
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that foremost of gods said to me,— Through the fruition or that object of yours 
which youwwh to get from me, >nu will have a ;>on named Krishna. In that crea- 
tion which shall be known after the nawo of Savjrm-Mtimi, that son of yours shall 
bo reckoned among the se\en Ainliib tie shall arrange the Vedas, and ho the pro- 
pagator of Kura's race, lie shall, homden be the authm of the ancient histones and 
do behoof to the world, (lifted with severo penanu - ho shall, again, be the dear 
friend of Shakra. Freed from all sorts of ilisoases, that son of yours, 0 Parasliaro, 
shall, besides be immortal. 1 

“ Tho great ascetic Uslianun, crowned with Yoga success, entered the person 
of Kuvera, and depriving tlio lord of wealth of Ins liberty by means of Yoga, robbed 
him of all his riches. Booing lus riches taken away 1mm lain, the lord of wealth 
became highly displeased Filled with anxiety, and Ins anger also being worked 
up, he went to that foiemost uf gods, i \z , Maliade\ a. Kuvera repotted the matter 
to Shiva oi great energy that first ol gods, fierce and amiable, and endued with 
various forms. Sluva said : - (Jshanas, having spiritualised himself by Yoga, ontered 
my body and depming myself of liberty, has taken away all my riches. Having 
by Yoga entered my body he has again left it Uoaring these words Hallos war a of 
Supreme Fogu-powers became filled with iro. lEiseyes, 0 king, became blood red, 
and taking up hi3 lance he waited. .. . Whoa the flerco-ormod and powerful 
Mahailova of great energy had thus bent his lan^e that weapon came to be called 
from that time by the name of Pmaka. The loid of Uina, seeing Bhargava thus 
brought upon the palm of lus hand, opened lus mouth Tho chief of the gods then 
threw Bhargava into his mouth and swallowed him up Thu powerful and great 
Ushan&s of BUrigu’s race, entering tho stomach of Maheshwara, began to wander 

there At last he found the outlet and came out through it. On account 

of this incident lie passed hy the name of Bhukra, and it is for this lie also became 
uuablo to at Lam tho central point of the sky. Seeing him come out of his stomach 
and shining brightly with energy, Bliava, filled with anger, stood with lanoo uplifted 
in his hand. Tho goddess Uma th on interposed and forb-ido tho angry lord of all 
creatures, viz., her consort., to kill the Brahmana. And on account of Uma's having 
thus prevented her lord from fulfilling his purpose, the ascetic TJshanas became the 
son of tho goddess Tho goddess savl:—- This Brahmana no longer deserves to be 
killed by you. ]To has becomo my son 0 god, one who comes out of your stomach 
does not desorvo to bo killed by you. Bhisma said Pacified by those words of 
hi 1 * wife, Bbavn smiled and said lepoatedly these wordp, 0 king, vw..— ! Let this ono 
go wherever ho likes. Bowing to tho boon- giving Mahadova and also to his wife 
tiie goddess Uma, the great ascetic Ushanas, gifted with superior intelligence, 
proceeded to the place he chose I"' 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana speaks of the fight between the 
brothers Kubcra and Ravana and the defeat of Kubera, which is 
implied in the foregoing quotation of the Mahabluirala Bhargava affair. 
There is very clear mention of the sages 1 spiritual success thiough 
their hymns on Vishnu in the Rig Veda, and the Mahabharata was 
made out of the same Veda. 

"Ushanas became Bliukra by having pleased the god of gods. Indeed, by 
singing the praises of the goddess (Uma) he sports in the sky, in great effulgence. 
Then, again, Asita and Devala, and Narada and Parvata, and Kaksb ivat, and Jama- 
dagni's son Rama, and Tandy a possessed of purified soul, and V&shistha, and 

* Mbh. Anushasana Parva, Chapter XVIII, pp. 00-61, Slokas 8-10 and 41-45. 

t Mbh. Shanti Parva, Chapter GCXO, pp. 448-449, slokas 9—18, 18—20 and 82—87, 
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Kundadhar.i, and Slimtashravas, — those jjri*at sages, by worshipping Vishnu with 
concentrated minds with the help of Rishis, and 1*y jieiiimees, acquired success 
through the grace of that great god gifted with intelligence ”* 

The aim aurl object of the Dutgn Hymn in the Rif, \ r eda and the 
Mahabharala seem io hc> almost identical. What in moio, the autumn 
worship of Durga, it is said, was undertaken by Rama to kill Ravana. 

It is recited in the avowal of the puipo-,1.* of the autumn worship, 
called Saradiya Pujab, even now by cvoiy pcifoimer in the Sankalpa 
or the preliminary object of worship* which bears out the st rout; uadi- 
tion so very cuiTcnt and helieved to be true by the general Hindu 
public. The worship of Duiga begins at night and the immersion 
ceremony— the last rite— takes place at night, and it was for this 
reason the Durga hymn is called night hymn. Tailliiya Arnnyaka 
of Vyasa and Mahanaiayan Upanishad contain many invocations and 
verses on Duiga. The word Trayanibaka is derived from Stri (wife) 
Ambika (Satapatha Brahmana II, 6,2,9). In Taittiriya Brnlimana 
Ambika is called Sarada and from the name Sai adiya Puja (worship) 
came into vogue. All these prove the importance of Durga worship 
and its antiquity. In the Bhisma Parva, Durga is not only the repre- 
sentative of Brahma-Vidya but Mahamnyn herself, who discovers the 
real Brahma behind the veil of Maya or illusion. The famous in- 
cantation (Mantra) of Mahamritunjoya begins with the Trayanibaka 
invocation, so much in vogue to overcome death and disease even 
now all over the Hindu world. 

Sri Kiishna advised Arjuua to fight Bhisma in one chapter and 
in the next, at his instance, Arjuna worshipped Durga and received 
her blessing to win the difficult battle of Kumkshettra. 

11 The Goddess salds — O son of Panda, you will vanquish your enemy In uo time. 
O invincible one, you have Nnrayaua himsolf to help you. Ton are incapable of 
being defeated hy any foe, not even bv the wioldor of thunderbolt (India). Sanjaya 
said Having said this, that boon-giving goddess disappeared.*!” 

How again he was capable of being attacked with such a weakness 
as was represented in the Gita immediately after this boon of Durga is 
quite inconcievable. Western scholars ascribe I’outanic origin to 
Durga and some scholars like Professors Weber and Moor have tried to 
show that the Pouranic Durga was nothing but a continuation of Vedic 
Kali, in which Professor Max Muller thinks there is some truth (“vide 
pp. 163 of his book 11 Collected Works ”) and he in his appendix to 
this book has given t he hymn on Durga from one of the Khilas of the 

* Mbh. Sbanti Parva, Chapter OOXCI II, pp 482, Blokas 14-15. 

t Tha Mahabharata (M If. Dutta) Bhishma Parva, Chapter XXIII, p. 30, Verses 
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Rig Veda Besides, he mentioned “ Several of the names given to 
Rudra in the Taittinya Arany.ika, points to him as the husband of 
Durga.” It has been shown that Vyasa is the author of Taittiriya 
Aranyaka and the Mahahharata, consequently the mention of the 
goddess Durga cannot belong to a later age ; hut this much is certain 
that the worship of Krishna and the Gita literature belong lo a later 
age and Vyasa, the author ol Brahma Sutra or of Yajurveda cannot be 
the author of the Gita, for obvious reasons of extolling Samkhya 
Philosophy and Sam a Veda. The names of the wives of Bichittra- 
birjya are Ambika and Ambalika, the daughters of the king of Benares, 
the centre of Sakti worship, and these are the names of Durga. The 
prayer to Durga by Aiquna befoie the battle and by' Yudhisthira before 
entering the kingdom Virata are significant facts in the history of 
religion. 

In Vedic India fathers became companions of the Dcvas and laid the 
foundation of ancestor worship. The idea of one soul and his kinship 
to the Creator arc the roots of ancestor worship. Herbert Spencer's 
definition of ancestor worship, as explained by Professor Max Muller, 
is of very great interest lo the Epic theory of the growth of religion 
and narration. 

“ 1 lie remarkable man may bo the founder of the tribe; he may lie a chief famed 
for strength and brn very; ho may bo a medicine-man of great repute; be may be an 
inventor of something new; and then, instead of being a member of the tribe, lie may 
do a superior stranger bringing arts and knowledge, or lio may be one of a superior 
raoo gaining pre-dominance by conquest. Being at fiist one or other of those, 
regarded with awe daring his life, he is regarded with increased awo after his 
death; and the propitiation of gho&ts which are less feared, dovelops into an 
established worship. There is no exception then. Using the phrase ancestor 
worship in its blondest sen^e as com preliond mg all worship of the dead, bo they of 
the same blood or not, we conclude that ancestor- worship is the root of every 
religion. 


Ancestor-worship pre-supposes a belief in Gods, 

11 That ancestor worship is more fertile in religious thought than, fetishism or 
totemism, will be denied by no one who is acquainted with any of the ancient 
religions of the world, with those of Borne and Greece, and, more especially, of India. 
But nuy scholar acquainted with the literature of those countries, knows at the 
same time bow in every one of these religions ancestor-worship pre-supposes 
nature- worship, or, more correctly, a worship of the gods of nature. 

“We constantly hear that the Departed, the Fathers, the ancestors, thw Heroes 
are admitted to the society of the gods, they are af ten called half-gods, they may at 
times claim even a certain equality with the gods. But the gods are always there 
before thorn, and even when their individual names are forgotten, there is the 
general concept of deity to which the ancestial spirits aspire. 
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“Thun we read m the golden words oscnbod to Fythigoru'>, whoever their author 
may have been: 

‘First to the immortal godb pay reveivnce due. 

Honour thy oath, and give the Heroes praise, 

And those beneath tho earth by notions just; 
ltoverenco thy parents, and thy nearest km: 

And count him friend whose virtuo brightest dunes. 

To gendo words incline and useful deeds : 

“Again, when Via to spooks of the divin* powers tli.ifi ou^lit to ho rv i oroucod by 
obeying tlieir laws 'a ad wishes, lie says (Laws, xi, 037) : 

‘But if thiso things are really so, in tho first pla'*o men should haio a fear of the 
gods above, who regard the loneliness of orphans; and in the second place of the 
souls of the departed, who by nature incline to take an especial care of llioir own 
children; and they are friendly to those who honour them and unfriendly to those 
who do not ,,,f 

Professor Max Muller says:— “In the home manner then in which, out of the bright 
powers of nature, tho Devas or Clods had arisen, tlxore arose out of predicates shared iu 
common by the departed, such as L’ritris, father*, preta, gone away, auothor general 
concept, what we should call Manes, the land ones, Vncestors, Shades, Spirits or 
Ghosts, whose worship was nowhere more fully developed than m India. That 
common name, Pitns or Fathers, gradually attracted towards itself all that the 
fathers shared in common. It came to moan not only fathors, bill invisible, kind, 
powerful, immortal, heavenly beings, aud wo can watch in the Voda, bettor poThaps 
than anywhere else, the inevitable, yet most touching, metamorphosis of ancient 
thought,— the lovo of tho child for father and mother becoming transfigured into an 
instinctive belief in the immortality of the soul, it is strange, and ro ill v more than 
strange, that not only should tins important and prominent aide of the ancient 
roligion of the Hindus have been ignored, but that oC into its very existence should 
have been doubted. I* 

Plato on Gods, Daimones, Heroes, and Ancestral Spirits, 

“V7e cannot find a bettor summing up of tho last rosults of Greek roligion than 
what is given us by Hato. ‘Fust*, he soys (Laws, 7J(> soq ), ‘comos a belief in 
Ood, in that God, who, as the old tradition declares, holds in Ilia hand the 
beginning, middle, and end of all that is and moves according to HU nature in a 
straight lino (rite) towards tho accomplishment of Ilis end. .lintiee always follows 
Him, and is the punisher of those who tall short of the divine law. Kvory man 
therefore ought to make up his mind that ho will be one of the followers of God— and 
he who would bo dear to God, must, as far as possible, be like Lliin and such as He 
is.* 

14 Now this may seem a very philosophical religion, but tins belief in God, quite 
apart from a belief in the many Olympian gods, ran be discovered in Homer quite as 
much as in Plato. In the Iliad, lx, 49, Dinmud.es says, (Lectures on the Science of 
Language, ii, 4G r >): ‘Let all fleo home, but we two, r and Sthenelos, will fight till 
we see the end of Troy : for we come with God 4 

“ In the Odyssey (xiv. 444; x 306% the swineherd says to Ulysses ; ‘Fat and 
enjoy what is here, for God will grant one tiling, but another He will refuse, 
whatever He will in His mind, fox He can do all things 1* 


* Professor Max Muller’s “Collected Works’* pp. 127-120 
i Professor Max Muller’s “India, What Can it Teach Us.” Lecture VII, p. 210, 
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“And Plato luma elf, after ho has Units spoken of God, continues ‘This is 
the conclusion, which is al&o the uohle^t and truest ol all saying*, that for tlie 
good man to offer sacrifices to the Uodi, and hold convoke with them by 
moans of prayers and offeung* and every kind of somce, is the noblest and 
be&t ol all things, and alsi tho mobt condume to a happy life, and very fit 
and meot * 

“ lie then continue* : ’Xevt alter t.he Olympian t»od*, and tho gods of tho 
ritate, honour should ho given to the gods below, ffoxt to tln*se gods a wise man 
will do service to the daiunmes or spirit*, and then to the heroes, and after 
them will follow tho named places oL private and ancestral gods having their 
ritual a wording to haw. Ne\t comcb the honour of living parents, to whom, 
as i* meet, wo lia\c to pay tho first &ud greatest and oldest of all debt 1. 
And all his lilo long a man ought novor to litter an unbecoming word to 
thorn, for of all light and winged words he will have to give an account: 
Nemesis, tho messenger of Fustice, is appointed to watch over them. lYhen 
they are angry and want to satisfy tlieir feelings m word or deed, I10 should 
not resist them, tor a fatner who thinks llui he lm* been wronged by lus son 
may be reasonably expected to lie very angry. At their death, the most mo- 
derate funaial is best And let a man not Cornet to pay the yearly tribute of 
respect to the dead, hunouiuig them chiefly by omittiug nothing that conduces 
to a perpetual remomhruu* o of them, and giving a reasonable porLion of Ins 
fortune to the doad ’ 

** Whatever in this :ic onut of ffrook religion m its widest sense may be 
ascribed to Plato personally, one thing soems very clear, that at his Umo a 
belief m tile Olympian gods, and a belief m the bpicits of the departed, oml>- 
od peaceably side uy bide, and that funeral < erumonie*, and a continued com- 
memoration ot Um dead weio coibidorod cdbi'iifcial oloinentb of a truly religious 
liio, quito as much a* the sacrifices and praises of tho groat gods of nature.*" 

The Aryan nuncl was not only occupied with the problems 
of the present world, but with a rare devotion turned to the solution 
of those of the past and their original cause, and the problem of 
future existence. It is true that the compendious literature of the 
Aryan is not free from indications of the primitive mind strug- 
gling for enlightenment in an aimosphere of coarse superstition, as 
we find in the Atharva Veda, but the speculative mind of the 
Aryans soon leaves far behind the simple mentality of an early 
age and plunges into the unfathomable mysteries of this world 
and beyond and discovers truths which enable men to walk in 
the path of righteousness in this world with a sure grasp of its 
realities. In India only, people learnt by centuries of meditation, 
sacrifices, and from the teachings of a galaxy of sacred seers and 
hoary-hcadcd patriarchs. If a proper valuation of the Aryan cul- 
ture of India is made, one has no doubt that it will be considered 
unique. In India, religion was not of a very simple kind, and 
in its final analysis is found to be the milk of nature developed 
into the bread problem of life only. Nowheie in the world did 


♦rrofeBaor Max Muller’s "Collected Works 1 ’, pp. 364-36(3. 
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religion and metaphysical ideas strike such deep root as in An- 
cient India, where even women like Sulava, Mailreye and Sandili, 
not only preached sublime doctrines but learned to be indifferent 
to pleasure and pain and made no difference between life and 
death, while some chose death with a view to release them from 
the bond which prevented them from mciging their own Self 
(Atman) in the eternal Self (Paramatman). 

It is not the idol the symbol of life in the dead statue of 
a great god or divine saint, which a natiou worships. It is 
not a question ol speaking to them through the power of the 
will and faith of the priest or followci, like the Oracle of 
Delphi. The propounders or followers of eveiy lcligiou cry lhat 
the voice of God or HU Piophel rails everymau to follow His 
religion, so that one may be delivered of his sins and relieved 
of liis sighs and sorrows. It is nothing but absolute knowledge 
to overcome sorrow and pain and to crown success in the world 
below, and above in the after life, lhat the Indian Epics are de- 
signated as religious books ol real history of the success of an 
Ancient Hindu nation, distinguished wilh the name Aryan or 
Arya. They saw the presence of the Creator in the skill of Na- 
ture, in day and night, in the Sun and in the Moon and 
in the Stars appearing in bright effulgence and disappearing in 
the process of time, or with the freaks of Nature — cloud, lighting, 
thunder and storm — in the vast limitless ocean bellowing forth in 
contrast with the quiet sparkling pool with fragrant lillics full of 
humming bees, in the trembling evergreen blades of grass, at the feel 
of the glow-worn or butterfly, in trees bending with fruits and flowers, 
sometimes very beautiful, sometimes barren — harmony wilh the laws of 
Nature and Season. The play of heart and the woik of brain, liow 
they are co-related with the so-called dead Naluie around, in the sphere 
of knowledge and observance, are all manifest in the Creation, to give 
strength and courage to do one's duty here below. 

The ordinary events and appearances of Nature cannot arouse or 
gratify curiosity or admiration. Therefore that powerful propensity 
of human nature towards the new and surprising, animated by its delight, 
was eagerly laid hold of by the legislators, poets, philosophers, piiests 
and kings. The personification of virtue, vice, religion and moral 
affection soon became the order of the day. The theory of the divine 
nature, diffused through the human soul and comprehended in it, the 
principles and elements of all tiutli, human and divine, were established. 
They proceed to show by examples that celestial flame could not be 
generaed be the flames of sacrifices or study but by such acts as might 



tend to exhaust and attenuate the body in silence and solitude by the 
piactice of teiUun disLovued hidden woids to produce iLs latent virtue, 
to instruct man in the knowledge ol divine things 

Vya^a and Valmiki, it rnuat be understood, wrote the Epicb under 
such conditions and not un lei the school of preseul-day Western 
thought, whicn guides Western scholar*, to criticise the books of the 
Hindus and earn tame and lucrative hcLthb m the universities. If any 
mischief was done it ■ as by the later editois., who revised or leLonstruct- 
ed the Epics As regard*- the worship of gods according to the Epic, 
there i-» a pure and veiy stuet moral and spiritual hie which was pleasing 
to Lliciu and gained their favoui ; it was not a question of any cult or 
dogma. Religious toleration is as necessary foi the unity and growth 
of any nation as spiritual, moial or bodily exercise. The rules of 
private life at difTcicnl stages were made, and lessons on them formed 
the essential parts of the Epic. The forms ol outward worship were not 
1 hen so very necessary a- the growth of the 1 ehef in the gods m the 
mass was found imperative Religious feelings could not be re-kindled 
by forms which could not he understood. 

The days of myths and mythism were gone. The gods were divided 
into the diviuiLics oi Heaven, Earth, Sea and Patala in order of 
precedence. Pious, moral, dutiful men go to Heaven, the wise men 
rule the Eaith, adventurous lesourccful men rule the Ocean, and the 
vain and presumptuous go down to Patala, i.e., different from earth. 
Eventually everything with the mass became moie a matter of state, 
religion and custom than anything else. Many old cults and customs 
weie changed hy conquest. Shrines and illustrious men became the 
centre of mob attraction. It was thus that the gods and their gieat pro- 
phets, as their incarnations, were wot shipped. The manifold protecting 
gods foi different events of life in time.-, of trouble were invoked. Indian 
religion thus became au affair of the state, when responsible men were 
employed by the king himself to write the book of religion and, when 
it was approved of by the public assembly at the Royal sacrifice, the 
author wa-, rewarded. It was for this xeason that Lhe name of the 
book wus connected with the name of the king and not the family of 
kings, as the Bharata Samhita with the king Bharata, the Ramayana 
with Rama. 

But the name Mahabharala is given to the enlarged Epic of the 
greater and growing Bharata people, with the ideals of a national Epic 
of very great importance which contains all that is worth knowing of 
India as a whole continent at different stages and not of any province or 
kingdom at all or of one time. The question of the historical process of 
chronology was never thought of as being possible or necessary in a work 
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of (his sort. To assuage llic sorrow of the afllictcd hcail and icalise the 
essence of religion and duty m the bpliere of human work in the carlli 
below were the amis of the Epic Virtue will have iLs reward, though 
vice may rise for a time to he uprooted fully with giowth so that it may 
not grow again. The demons belong to a later age than gods and men, 
and the introduction of foreign deities is mentioned in Greece. *■ 

In Epic literature hero-worship is piominenl. There is an unique 
advantage in being a ruler; one can do more good than an oidmaiy man 
The desire for reputation owes its biith to a viituous instinct. A good 
reputation is a kind of second inheritance. Courage and knowledge go 
together in the making of greatness. Mere knowledge without courage 
and ability is a barren possession. It is a great and noble task for a 
king to rule justly, for men are not the masters of their impulses, — 
materialists think with their eyes and idealists see with their heads and 
mind. The neglected education of its youth is the ruin of a nation. 
The fruits of honest labour are honour, profit and enjoyment. Liberty 
consists of doing what is right and lawful and not whaL one likes It is 
for this that good kings were worshipped and praised, being regarded as 
the divine dispensers of good, and tyrants were killed by heroes who 
were loved and honoured by suffering humanity. Filial and fraternal 
love and piety as well as chastity and constancy were loved and wor- 
shipped and rewarded by kings. Scholarship and skill made men 
famous. A stout heart overcomes* bad fortune and the heart of the soul 
is trust in God. Love and faith are seen in deeds. Repaying injury 
with kindness is the way that prudent men act Love makes all positions 
equal. The heart is the root of faith and love. Goodness never 
dies. Desire makes beautiful what is actually ugly and detestable. 
Passion loves the body but true love exults the soul. A wise man docs 
not fight against fate. CourLesy i*» the subtle fascination that a great 
man employs. When all these good qualities and greatness were found 
in a man he was worshipped as a God alone. This was the eporh- 

* u From the earliest times we find doitie& worshipped m one id ace, who were 
not known in another. But some of these, as Dumysus and Pan became common 
property m course of time : and, the moie lasting and mote extensive the tutor course 
became with other peoples, more especially in the colonies, the introduction of 
foreign deities became greater. Some of these were identified with the gods already 
worahipped, while otheis preserved their original attributes subject, of course, to 
modifications, to suit the spirit of the Greeks This aptitude tor naturalising foreign 
religions declined more and more as Goreoe ceased to flourish. On tbe other hand, 
some original deities lost their independence, and were merged into others, snoh as 
ilelioe and Apollo, Selene and Artemis, In the popular belief of the post-Jlomeric 
time, another numero s class of superhuman beings sprang up, which were regarded 
as being between gods and men, the demons (Gr Daimones) and Heroes (q. v.).*’ — 
Professor Seyflert's (l Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, 11 p. 637. 



making age when tht* famous Nara Naiayana worship flourished in India, 
It was intioduecd in the tenth Mandala, 90th Sukta, 4th Astaka, 4th 
Chapter of the Rig Veda reputed to he Purusha Sukta made hj' the sage 
Naiayana. In it lliiata, body of Puiusha, God with thicc feel, was 
described laying the foundation of the oigamc caste system of ludia out 
of a sacrifice perfonned with the sepaiate incantations oi Rik, Sama and 
Yoju. It is remaikcd m Muir’s Sanskut test as follows . — 

•‘Itiwss I'vuli'ulily inoiliiced .it .l permit when tho reiewonial of Biimficti was large* 
ly ileveloped” “I’euetviiteil with a -eime of the Hiinct.ity and efficacy »i the rite, and 
familiar with all its details, the pneitly poet to whom we owe this hymn has thought 
it no profanity to rej>ieienti the snpipmo I’liruslu IniTwalf >is fanning Mi<* victim. 
tVol V , p .57.1 j" 

Thu Ullaiak.inda Rninaynna says that Naia Nm nyana worship 
would flouiish at th<* beginning ot Kali Yuga 01 Daik Age (Book VII, 
Canto 63 , 22 veise) It is evident 1 mm the hymns of Hie Rig Veda that 
they at first stood foi Lhc r«*pi osculation of natural phenomena and later 
on the foice* 1 ontiolling tbem It lontams pr.iyeis for 33 deities and is 
thus a manual of divinity woishippuis, .is well as that of ancestor 
worshippeis Eventually, in the proi c-,s of lime, it struck the divine sages 
that they wore nothing but the manifestation of one supreme being, the 
cieator of the Uiuvcisc. This is the outcome of the intensive mind’’ of 
the Indo-Aryans, who could not accept diversity as the settled order of 
things but saw tluough the multiplicity of forms, one fundamental unity 
which la3 r at tlu.ii root. They awoke to the consciousness of this unity 
while invoking 1 lie Vedic gods at the sacrifices. Agni was invoked as the 
great God, as the Mitrn, Banina and even Indra*. 

The evidence of the Brihadaranyaka Upnnishnda with regard to the 
process of simplification that was going on in the mind of the more cul- 
tured people is very important. It is the ruling of Yajnavalkya, who 
cited Vaisyadeva Sastra in answer to a question put to him by Vidaghda 
Sakalya — a Sakalya Brahman — that all gods might be reduced to two 
and eventually to one, Mahapurasha, uho was in later times designated 
as Naiayana. The thirty-three Vedic gods comprise the following: — 

The Eight Basus: — Adilya (the Sun), Chandramah (the Moon), the 
Nakshalras (the Stars), Agni (Fire), Vayu (Air)j Devyaloka 
(Heaven), Antaiiksha (Sky), and Prithivi (Earth). 

The Eleven Rudras; — The five senses and five sources of knowledge 
and mind. 

The Twelve Adityas were the twelve months which come and go in 
rotation after exacting their dues, growing and preserving, 
throwing out the old for giving birth to the new. 

* Bigveda “Wfa * 1 ** 1 ) * 1 *?; Wfftt *9 \ 
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lndra was represented as the source oflightning and giver of rains 
with thunder. 

Prajapati is represented as Yajna (sacrifice) and lndra became 
subsequently a personification of the attributes of mlei^hip ol Heaven, 
which was transmitted to earthly itiieislup. Prajapati is Yajna, a source 
of acquiring strength through the religious riles ot the Brahmans, who 
were the intelligentia of the Indo-Aryan body, and the kings, who as 
patrons of Brahmins were consideied to be the obseivcd ot all observers 
and received the title of (NaroUama) the superman among mortals The 
monarchical idea was fui ther advanced on Vedic lines in the Bharata 
Samhita. The king was said to cloak the evils of his authouty l>y 
charity and performance of religious riles in the same way as a female 
hides her body by means of clolhes. 

The eleven Rudras are not characteristic features of a vciy primi- 
tive period of civilisation, as is sometimes sought to be made out by 
many learned scholars. The personification of the five senses of mind 
and the five sources of knowledge as gods show an advanced stale of 
mind bent upon philosophical enquiry. 

The origin of religion and idea of God is the most inLeiesting subject 
It can be traced from the method of i*ai.ionalism or analysing mythology 
into human kings, heroes and adventurers, now expressed and called 
Euthemerism after its founder Enhermcus, a Greek writer who visited 
India. He wrote a work purporting to explain world mythology. He 
based his book, it was said, on an inscription on a golden pillar in the 
temple of Zeus on the Island of Panchea in the neighbourhood of 
India. 

Plato said Whoever goes uninitiated to Uadeawill he in mud, but ho who 
has been purified and is fully initial©, when ho comes thitlier will dwell with the 
gods.’’ 

Pindar Bays : — “ One is the race of mon with the rare of n ods, for one is the mother 
that gate to both one breath of life ; yet sundered aro they by powoia wholly diverse 
in that mankind is as naught, but lie&ven ib btulded of brabe thac abideth over 
unshaken.*’ 

Ancient and modern evidence tends to emphasize the belief in the 
female origin and control of life. Among the goddesses, one who gave 
birth to the chief deities, male and female, was the great molhci 
Adya Sakti. The mystic conception of the great mother was bi- 
sexual, The Babylonian Nannar (sin), the Moon God, was father 
and mother of gods and men, likewise the Syiian Baal, the Persian 
Mithra. Mitra VarunPs offspring are said to have been the great 
Vasistha and Agastya. The two great dynasties of kings of Ancient 
India descended from Ilia, the son and afterwards daughter of Manu. 

*Dr. Oskar Seyffert’s "Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 1 ’ p. 227. 




The i cal inteiprclalion of the cy< le . of diflfei ent Manus and their inter- 
pretations aic to he found mAnricnt Roman antiquity. 

** Manus in itb w ider seu-o is the naun* given the Homans t«> Uio powur of the 
l ln.*f of si family over the whole d that 1 amity, especially the power oi tho husband 
D\er lusuife, whoso person and propeit\ were so completely hi& own that he wau 
104, illy responsible for her action*, but at the same time bad the i lght to lull, punish 
or "Oil her As in t.lu* respect, *o alao with iiMpoct tu the right of inheritance, the 
wife was plsi i ed on a Le\el with the children, as she obtained tho bamo share as they .' 1 
J'ltit' Had p 075 ; 

The idea of tamale origin did not lmd lavour very long before the 
male progenitor Fins \va-» ultimately embellished in the philosophical 
lluaii 3 T a Gaiblm oi JLJuaU Ruiuslia, the souicc of all life ^ like Ymci 
of the Scandinavians,* tint the undei-woild deities lmd origin from 
the perspiration of his armpit 4 - while the demon sprang from his feet. 
Tlie tiee of genealogy shows that Nani and Narayana were bro- 
thers, sons of Yama, sou of the . k jun and grandson of Kasyapa, the 
father of Garuda. Consequently the relationship between Narayana 
and Nara as biothcrs is clear 1. The Puiusha Sukla of the Rig 
Veda is of lalei oiigin aud the composition of hymns on Nara by 
Narayana may moan that Naia was a wUe-man like Kapiln, who 
first conceived or latlieied the idea of the Narayana < ulL. Kapila 
belonged to an earliui poiiod, three oi four generations piior to Vaivas- 
watha Manu, who was a eontciuporaiy of Yama, the father of Pnranic 
Nara and Narayana. Like the Indian Yama and the Egyptian Apuatu 
(Osiris), he discovered the path loading to Paradise, and discovered how 
moitals could bo ferried over the dreaded sea. The Assyrian Ashur 
was sometimes symlioLized by a disk enclosing a feather-robed archer, 
resting on a bull's head, with spreading horns, on the summit of a 
standard. 


"The Into Ioili ned. Indian Scholar Tilak li.U'od t.ho origin of the Vedas t hare. 
Though not universally an cop ted. yet it proves fcne strong inter-relation. 

| Marichi, wife, Kaiu Kar> lama’s daughter. 

K.i«vap» „ Huravi 

l tho Huiu riurjyu „ Bisvakanaa’a daughter 
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Yamu, wife Marti, Baibas watu Mauu Yamuna (daughter). 
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Tkrtliaku 

Sukanya, CUayava nil’s wifu. 
Pururaba* son oi lludlia and grandson of Moon- 



“Bti, in one ol the myths, built the world * a* an arelutnH builds a house 
iPiMlrow’s Religious Belief in Babylonia and Assyria, p tf^). Accord im» to t he Rigvod,i 
the Aryo-Induui god Indra similarly ooiistm t.ed tho house of- she iuii\er-.e, which 
appears to havo heon supp tried, by tin* “world tree’* ( Indian Myth and beyond, p. 10 1 
The world-snpportuig tree, Ygdranil, figtirorf m Tout *nic Mythology Moiint Morn, the 
Indian Olympus, which supports the Pui.idise of Indra, is ‘'the world ipino ’’ In 
Egypt the (led (dad, or tot) amuleb is tho .spine of Osiiis m Ills fhaiactei ns the world- 
god. (p. 305) All the ancient deities roJlcotod the habits of lilo ol tluur woishippors, 
and retained traces of savage conceptions alter they .isiumed benevolent attributes 
among cultured people. The 1161161110 Rhea, although called th- “Mothor ol the 
Goda,’ 1 was not u self-created being but fhc daughter of Qaji Lho oirth mothei, 
and Uranus tho sky father, a ho equitc with the Vryo Indian Dyaus, and Pritluvi, 
the sky father and earth mother of Indra. (17.3) learns thu<> met a miuiUl fate to 
fitana, of Babylonian fame, N mi rod in thu kmun legend, and tin 1 son of ilin on glo 
giant Garuda, in the Indian topic Rama y ana Rtan.i and Nunriii ascended on the 

baoks of eagles, whose pinion-* were burnt, by tlu» sun. The Indian eagle wis sum 
larly puniblied for its prosumjitLmi. (Babylonian My! h and Legend, pp lOl H 

It is indeed intei esting Lo find that the eagle is a -d.nulard of a 
Roman legend Indian eleplianU wcic lii st used in European warfare 
by the successors of Alexander for llic purpose of breaking, through tlie 
enemy's ranks 

“The personification of the wor Id- ruling cu.y was first* worshipped as a goddess 
Roma (J)ea Roma) by some cities of Vsia Minor in the 2nd Century B C. Slie was 
represented under the image of a Tycho (q v j, with the mural ciown on her head and 
with all the attributes of prosperity aiul power Under Augustus her cult m the 
Hellenic cities was united partly with that of Augustus, partly with that of the 
deified Caesar, DivusJLulius M | 

The Roma and Rama ol the Kamaynuaran easily be identified, 
for Professor Max Muller says: 

*• The siege of Troy is a repetition of the daily siege of theorist by the riolar powers 
that aTe robbed of their brightest treasures in the West ” 

Mr, Cox, one of his critics, added a new hypothesis when he said : 

•‘Few will venture to deny that the stealing of the bright clouds of sunset by tho 
dork powers of night, thu weary soaieh for them through the long night, the battle 
with the robbers, as the darkness is driven away by tho advancing chariot of the 
lord of light are favourite suhjocts with the Vodic poets. If such a war took place 
it must be carried back to a time preceding tlie dispersion of tho Aryan tribes from 
their original home. The peasants of Greece at the present day remember Lamia, 
the * * Queen of Libya *\ who was loved by Zeus.’* 

“The worship of Zeus, the father*god, had a political significance, lie was 
imposed as the chief deity on various Pantheons by the Hellenic conquerors of pre- 
historic Greece, but local deities suffered little or no chinge except iu name. Diony* 
sub might be called Zeus, but he still continued to be Dionysus, the son of the Great 
Mother, and did not became Zeus the self-created father-god Iu India there is a 
forocious goddess, who resembles Annis of Leicester. This is Black Kali She is 
usually depicted dancing the “ dance of fertility ”, like the Aurignacian and B ush man 

A - Mackenzie's " Myths of Crete and Pre-neUemc-Ruropc,** pp. 305, 172, 
1*3 and 112. rr 

t Seyffert's “ Dictionaryjof Classical Antiquities, ” p G48 f 


doitiea. Moduiu ari.isl.j hive givun lmr noriUiil oyfi, bull U.ivh roUined also tho 
primitive lorohciul «• She ttuai& a necklace ni human or gianfc heads, and from her 
girdle dangle Uie luiiiila and skins uf mcLixua. It would appear that Kali, whose 
body was ameiued with the sacrificial blood, was a hn iu of the oaitlwjoddess ; her 
harvest lorm was Jagadgauri, the vellnw woman, wlulo as t.ho love and fertility 
deity sho was the hoautitul) Lalisliini or Sri, she was Duiga as.lhcs Goddess of wai 
(Indian Myth and Legend, pp xi and U'J-30) Tho identification of the god with 
an animal suggests totemi&m In one of tho early culture stages it was believed that 
tho upint of the oponvn>ous tribal ancestor existed in a bull, a bear, a pig, 01 a 
deer, ns the cab<? might be Lnvanably the animal was an edible ono— the source of 
tho food snpplv, or the guardian of it Osins mono part of Ifigypt was ahull and 
in another a goat lie appears ulbo to have had a hoar form. Set went out to hunt 
a wild boar when he found tho body oi Osins and tore it m pieces/’* 

Greek mythology, in which the beliefs of various ethnic elements 
weic fused, and savage traditions were ultimately transformed by 
philosophic speculations, suivivcs mainly as the product of a cultured 
age. But the pnets and artists did not divest it wholly of its primitive 
traits. What Zeus, i», to the Greeks Jupitei is to the Romans, the 
essence of all divine power The very name of Zeus (Sanskrit Dyaus), 
the bright sky, identifies him as the God of the sky and its phenomena. 
As such he was everywhere worshipped on the highest mountains, on 
whose summits lie was considered to he enthroned. Homer describes 
him in power greater than all the Gods pul together. The Romans had 
domestic altars where hum! offerings were made to Zeus. He is called 
the father of Gods and men, giver of victory and ruler of the world. 
No deity received such worldspread worship The eagle and the oak 
were sacred to Zeus, the eagle, together with the sceptre and light- 
ning, is also one oi his customaiy attributes. The most famous statue of 
Zeus in antiquity was cxeeuled by Phidias m gold and ivory for the 
temple at Olympia, with a divine expicssion of the highest dignity and 
benevolence, as if listening to prayer. It is one of the seven wonders 
of the world. The Romans offered oblations to the dead like the 
Hindus, which is designated dii manes and the woid Mantika is used 
by the Greeks for the art of divination. The belief of the ancient 
Hindus that the sages knew everything by meditation and prayer and 
dreams is traced in Greece and Rome. Prophesying from stars did 
not become known in Greece till the time of Alexander the Great. Winds 
were legarded by Greeks and Romans as divine beings In Rome the 
tempests had a sanctuary of their own with rcgulai saciifices at the 
Porta Capena, founded in 259 B. C. The tower of the winds is still 
standing in excellent condition at Athens. They believed in ambrosia, 
the food of the Godt, conferring anil preserving immortality. The Gi eekb 
borrowed the art of weaving from the Orientals. 

‘Donald A. Mackenzie’ b “MytUa of Crete awl rw-JEIelleaio-JSimipe ”, pp.. 17d 
188 64 and 168 
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It is univei sally admitted that Gicecc and Euiopc idinc m illicit 
contact with Iudia through trade, and. after Alexander’s invasion- vcr> 
much with Indian literature, mythology and religion, etc Alexandna 
then, in the time of the great conqueror, became tumour as the gieat 
library and &oon caniv. to he re. ogniscd as I he true intellectual capital 
of the Hellenic woild. Whatever the critic-* may «ay, unbiassed 
European scholars admit that the Ancient Indians weic the pioneers m 
religion, science and litcraluie The Asiatic luxuncs uitiodmcd m 
Europe were the true cause of the downfall of Greece and Rome. The 
Greeks were familiar with the practise of multiplying copies of hooks 
by tranbcnption, either for public 01 private use. The Athenians nad a 
special market place in the fifth Century B. C. The Hindu religious pi ac~ 
licesare nothing &traiige,but they were accepted by the Western nations 
as they came in contact with them. The principle oi monogamy was 
piedominent as early as the Homeric age. The Homcih powers 
represent the son as leaving the choice of wifi to his father and the 
father as disposing at will of his daughter’s hand. The suiIol usually 
offered to pay the girl's father a certain number of oxen oi other objects 
of value.* Thib is absolutely a Hindu idea. Tlio won! Mitra, which 
is prefixed toBaruni, the mother oi the two renowned sages, Agastyaand 
Vasistha, explains the custom of using a veil by women. It cannot lie 
overlooked that the double temple in honour of Roma or Rama and of 
Venus or Si ta being consecrated on the 21st April, the Romanavami 
day, between the old Forum and Colosseum, suppoits the words of the 
greal Professor Max Muller and his critic that the Trojan War was copied 
from the Ramayana. Romantic uariatives, it is admitted, appear 
among the Greeks and Romans after the time of Alexander the Great, 
when they were brought into direct contact with the EasU 
“ Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid 
Some banished lover or some* onptive Maid. 

They live, they apeak, they breathe wh.it love inspires 
W'lrm from the soul, an<l faithful to its fired 
Tlie virgin’s wish, without her fears, impart, 

Excuse the blush and pour out all the heart. 

Speech the soft intercourse from soul and soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indua to the Pole.”— ( L’opo). 

The appointment of the priests required some qualifications 
among the Hindus and consequently they went through regular corn ses 
of training and teaching in the monasteries under proficient 
teachers. A number of »state cults were handed over to each of the in- 
dividual classes and associations. A distinguished position was attained 
by the sage who superintended the entire ritual and was known by the 
name of Brahma, Priests were the technical advisers of the state and 


•Vide p.376, 




the people on any new questions that arose in regard to it. The 
students who learned under a distinguished teacher received his 
patronymic Gotra. The kings, likewise, were distinguished with the 
following of worship with the distinction of descending from the moon 
or the sun. The aim of early Indian education was supposed to be the 
harmonious development of mind, spirit and body alike. The import- 
ance of education in a monastery rests in the fact that many great men 
of the age connected with the Vodic hymns and Epic structure were the 
pupils of such monasteries, the ideal alma maters of the ancient order 
of teachers and priests 

In solitude men find ample time for contemplation and active 
exercise of the understanding, and find leisure for the agreeable task 
of teaching their young, sincere pupils, engaged to help them as their 
own children. The schools were then not in cities, where children 
could daily witness the thousand examples of disripalion, immorality, 
indolence and luxury The religious observances and examples of the 
sages in the monasteries placed before the young students prac- 
tical examples of ideal lives, as examples are better than precepts. 
The Ancient Indian students learnt everything from them. They were 
very active, not only in body and mind but in soul. The dwellers in 
the ancient monasteries of India thus performed the iinpoilant part of 
reclaiming the forests as well as training the children. The young 
students performed the household duties, — tending catlle, drawing 
water, etc.,— and received the patronymic Gotra of their preceptor, 
then considered a very high distinction. These priests very soon 
attained the distinguished position and power of king-makers and 
religious preceptors of the whole nation. The priests received large 
presents of corn, land and well-kuown horses as fees from their pupils 
or for performiug sacrifices for the kings or conquerors. 

India afforded ample opportunities for the vanquished people to found 
colonies to escape subjection to the detested enemy. It might have been 
as a sequel to either civil or religious disorders, or to establish trade rela- 
tions with the bordering and foreign countries. A person of distinc- 
tion was chosen to guide the immigrants and make all necessary 
arrangements for their settling in a new place. It was, however, an 
old custom to send out inoffensive men in advance to settle, with the 
purpose of securing new conquests. But a novel method was employed 
in the case of the conquest of Ceylon by employing herds of domesti- 
cated monkeys, with everything necessaiy for helping the army of 
conquest of the Raniayana. The religious recluses did their best to 
colonise the forest, full of wild beasts and cannibals. They were 
often rewarded with the priesthood of the conquering heroes. All the 
19 



ancient deities reflecccd the habits of life or iheir worshippers, and 
retained traces of s wage conceptions after they assumed benevolent 
attributes among cultured peoples. In shaping gods the early people 
made them ideals of wnat they sought or feared most. Hence one 
finds that animal-headed supernatural beings are depicted in cave 
drawings and in mythology. 

The process of evolution was from great powerful beast to the 
great man. Narasingha Avatar killed Hiranya Kasipu. Demeter at 
Phigalia was horse-headed, and there were serpents in her hair. It 
was chiefly, however, as a piovider of the food supply that Dcmeter 
was addressed. Demctcr’s connection with the underworld emphasizes 
her character as a Fate — a goddess of birth and death, who controlled 
and measured the lives of mankind. Demeter’s great festival was called 
the Eleusina, the legendary explanation being that it was fir&L cele- 
brated at Eleusis, in Attica. One of its features was the mystic 
ceremony of initiation. Undoubtedly in Pre-Hellenic Greece, an 
ancient myth in which Demeter is associated, not with the young 
god Dionysus, who imks with Osiris, Attis, and Tammuz, but with a 
young godless. In India the story ofSita,who was an incarnation of 
Lakshmi, is suggestive in this connection. This heroine of the Rama- 
yana, having served her purpose on earth, departs to the Underworld. 
In India, which suffers at one season from great heat and drought, he 
conceived the Drought Demon, which imprisoned the fertilizing waters 
in a mountain cave. Just when the world is about to perish, the god 
Indra comes to its rescue armed with his thunderbolt. He attacks 
and slays the demon, exclaiming : 

I am tlio hurler of tho bolt of thundor ; 

Hot man flow freely now tho gloaming waters. 

After this thunder-battle, rain descends in torrents, the withered grass 
sprouts luxuriautly, and the rice harvest follows. (Britta’s death is 
referred to). 

In Babylonia the demon is the water-monster Tiamat, who enters 
the Euphrates and causes it to flood. She is slam and cut up by Mero- 
dach, who thus sets the world in order. Then the farmer sows his 
seeds. In Egypt the inundation of the Nile is brought about by Ra, 
who, having undertaken to destroy his human enemies, relents aud 
withdraws the waters so that seeds may be cast in the fertilized soil and 
the harvest gathered in season. Pious worshippers of the deities who 
controlled the forces of natui e were expected to perform ceremonies 
and offer sacrifices to assist or propitiate them. Thus the local forms 
of religion were shaped by local phenomena, of which the myths are 
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reflections. The custom of effecting a ceremonial connection with a 
Holy place still survives. 

“ Every weapon ha* it* demon,” runs an old Gaelic axiom. In the 
Indian Epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayaua, the spii its of celestial 
weapons appear before the heroes, to whom they aie gifted by deities, 
in attitudes signifying their willingness to render obedient and helpful 
service. Discovery has also been made of what appears to have been 
the Magda lenian ” bull roarer In Australia this implement is used 
to invoke spuilt. at initiation and other ceremonies, and elsewhere to 
raise the wind, that is. to compel the attention of the wind-god. The 
Egyptian sistrum similarly summoned the god when it was tinkled in 
temples. In India the ritualistic Brahmans performed magical acts to 
prevent the demons intercepting sacrifices intended for the Gods. The 
Egyptian and Babylonian priests practised magic to influence the gods. 
The fusion of religion and magic gave rise to many complex practices 
and systems of belief. 

In India the gods were prominent in the Vedic period and during 
the post-Vedic period goddesses ceased to be vague. They became 
the outstanding personalities as '‘Great Mothers”. The religious 
history of the human race has been marked by stages — Naturalism, 
Tolemism, Animism, Demonology, Monotheism — but it cannot be sug- 
gested that human thoughts did not accumulate strata of ideas in regular 
sequence in any scientific way like Geology or Archaeology. The 
Chinese, who are reputed to be the oldest nation famous for their con- 
servatism, have specialised as ancestor worshippers. The religious 
stages of the world cannot be explained by any defined hypothesis. 
The law of descent by the male or female or the form of worship arc 
relics of very great importance in tracing the social and religious signi- 
ficance of a nation. There is a view that in all primitive communities 
matriarchal conditions preceded patriarchal and likewise in the matter 
of the worship of gods and goddesses. But Hindus of the spiritual 
world attach greater importance to the teacher and interpreter of a 
religion, who invests them with spiritual lives. The ancestors find the 
general path, for many are worshipped. The Indian Yama, who like a 
colt kicked his nursing step-mother Chaya (Prakrati;, leads man along the 
way after death and became the God of the dead and incarnation of 
piety. His sons are Nara and Narayana of Puranic mythology, called 
Dhata and Bidhata. In other words, the ideal man of the world is 
always afraid of the God of death and the day of judgment and Nara- 
yana, the mentor and guide of the soul who will guide the world in the 
last journey to Heaven and Paradise. A patriarch or teacher used to 
be worshipped in this way and was transformed into a deity. It is said 
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that certain Gods descended from Heaven to teach the world by exam- 
ples for certain periods, killing the enemies of humanity. Those were 
the incarnation of God. 

In the Indo-Aryan periods ages were developed into doctrinal 
stages of (Dharnia) piety called Yugas. Maikandeya, one of the death- 
less sages of Indian mythology, was a worshipper of Narayana and 
author of a Purana, and is mentioned in the Mahabhaiata. He con- 
ceived the grand idea of popularising Narayana worship under the 
Samkhya system of philosophy, first propounded by Kapila. The idea 
of dividing the ages with the growing ends of civilisation by ideas of 
Gods and heroes no longer appealed to him. The idea of Narayana, 
immersed in meditation as Creator with the help of Maya illusion and 
destroying the fearful demons, did not appeal to him as it did not satisfy 
the general body of worshippers. Maya was represented in the Mother 
goddess (Adya Sakti), which roused Narayana from his slumber after 
the great deluge and became the embodiment of all the strength and 
attributes of gods, worshipped riding on a lion with eight hands repre- 
■senting the winds of eight directions (four comers and four sides) full 
of weapons and energy. Navasinghadeh of Swlya Juga was reversed 
into the Goddess Singhahahini, a girl of exquisite beauty and spirit, 
riding on a lion, who killed the buffalo, the votive offering of sacrifices, 
and charmed the powerful demons into weak frail creatures to fall al 
her feet and become victims of death. No Vcdic sacrifices, sacrificers 
or heroes were sought to accomplish the end. 

The tour different ages of Puranic conceptions were devoted 
to the gods, heroes on caste influence of different ages, and Greece 
followed suit in the Trojan heroes. The ancient teachers of Hindu 
religion framed myths expounding timely forms of the doctrine of 
the world’s ages. No thunder or lightning or celestial weapon was 
used in the wars of the Asuras, the destruction by Singhahahini or 
Durga or Mahishamaradiui. The priestly sages had no cause for 
grievance, for the odes to the great goddess of Heaven’s energy appealed 
better than the hymns of the Vedas and are still prevalent all ovev India 
with unabated zeal. There are now thousands and thousands who 
recite Chandi as it used to be with the Vedas in the time of the perform- 
ance of sacrifices. The great Indian Epics grew in the heyday of 
sacrifices. The sacrifices were, no doubt, fire worship al first till fire 
became the medium of offering oblations to the God. Kapila wanted to 
replace the elementary fire with the spiritual one of knowledge, and 
burning was made a sort of punishment or trial. Erring priests and 
wives in ancient times were burnt at the stake. Ancients believed 
that all the forces of evil men are let loose at times of seasonal change, 
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and liuman beings, their wealth and domesticated animals specially 
requncd to be protected against those evil forces The worship of the 
goddess takes place even in these seasons. These were symbolised 
as luck ceremonies in later days. 

The Vcdic sages ascribed heroic deeds to India, and the connec- 
tion of Ahalya with Indra was explained away as an allegory at the 
sacrifice in his Tantra Vartika ( 1 : 3, 4 (a) ). In the Ramayana, Rama 
exonerated Ahalya by accepting hospitality at her hands of what her 
husband named for his acceptance. Ahalya was the mother of Sata- 
nanda, the piicst of Janaka and father of Sita. The Rig Vedic king 
Diyodasa was the brother of Alialya, married to Goutama. Dasaratha 
and Divodasa were contemporaneous kings. Bharadwaja was the son 
of Biihaspali through his brother’s wife. Mamata was instrumental in 
Pratardan’s rerovenng his paternal kingdom of Benaies from the 
Haihayas and Taljannhas. Pratardan went to the coronation of Rama. 
It is mentioned in the Ramayana. All these settle the important ques- 
tion of the age in which the heroes of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
lived and moved. The imaginary period of Puranic Mannantaras can- 
not be established. They are merely exaggerations. 

The Mahabharata opens wilh the account of the monastery of Ayodh- 
yadliaumya, where students received literal y, moral, social, scientific, 
religious and philosophic instiuction. It was a time when parents were 
not the instructors of their children and were not favourably approved of 
by society. Gotra naturally does not therefore (ollow the descent but 
that of the name of a tcaclicr as a rule. The descendant was then 
distinguished with the name of the great progenitors, such as Bliargava, 
Angirasa, Vasistha, Kasyapa, etc. The students performed the functions 
of children to those retired sages of the hermitages in every way. 
They were protected by their preceptors and in return they whole* 
lieartedly tried to protect them and tlieii family and Gotia prestige. 
Students were tried ly their pieccplors as to their morality, moderation 
and culture before they were discharged from those monasteries. Some- 
times they rewarded the pupils with their daughters to continue the 
important position of the preceptors in those institutions. Biihaspati’s 
son Kacha received lessons from Bhrigu’sson. 

Atri’s son Dattatreya’s great disciple was Kartabirjarjuna, the 
king of Haihayas, a great Kshatriya king of kings. He was represented 
with a thousand hands, which might mean the number of Feudatory 
Chiefs under him. He was not a respecter ofBrahmanas or performer 
of sacrifices. He was admonished by the God’s messenger, the wind, 
but in vain. He killed the descendant of Bhrigu, Jamadagni, whose son 
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Parusurama avenged his father’s death, not only by killing Karlabirjarjuna 
but by exterminating the race of the Kshalriyas twenty-one tunes. lie 
killed his mother at the instance of his father and was expiated at the 
shrine, near the great field Kuruk-shettia, where many decisive battles 
were fought from time immemorial. The reciter of the Mahabharata 
represented that he was coming from that shrine Samanta Panchaka, 
alluding to the shrine where great events of the past took place. The 
great Kasyapa followed the method of Baman, the incarnation of God, 
who transferred Bali from Heaven to Palala,an infernal region, for his 
great vanity in distributing great wealth at the i ehgious sacrifices he 
undertook. 

Parasurama is said to be an incarnation of God blessed with im- 
mortality. His weapon was the axe. It was evidently of remote 01 igin. 
In the proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology Vol. XXII, pp. 
300-301, the axe appears to be a symbol m the pre-historic remains of 
the funeral caves of the Marne of Scandinavia and America. Small 
axes were used as charms in Malta and elsewhere, and in the Congo 
the sacred axe survives even now. Votive axes have been found in 
Cretan graves and sanctuaries. Mr. Leggae is of the opinion that the 
symbolic use of the axe goes back to the Neolithic and perhaps the 
Palaeolithic Age. The sword of the Scoto-Iush folk-heor Finn-mac- 
Coul was called ‘Mac-an-Luid’, Rama of the Ramayana is adopted 
by the spirits of his celestial weapon, Krishna for his disc (Sudarshan 
Chackra), Arjuua for his celestial weapon of Siva, which were named. 

Parasurama was conviured of his great guilt and thought of ex- 
piating his sins by sacrifice. Kasyapa officiated in the sacrifice of 
Parasurama to expiate his sins and Kasyapa officiated as his chief 
.priest. As his honorarium he asked him to give him all that lie conquered 
by the feat of his aims and to retire to an island outside the world of 
the gift named. This was done and all the Kshalriya princes who 
hid in the provinces of Bengal and Behar and Orissa were re-installed 
on their fathers’ thrones by Kasyapa. The very object of Parasurama's 
matricide was not only frustrated but added fuel to the fire by the 
cruel destruction of the powerful kings and princes, leaving their female 
members at the mercy of the world. This was 1 ecited in the Mahabha- 
rata, Shanti Parva. Chapter L(jo). 

The name of Kasyapa is well-known as the progenitor of Devas, 
Asuras, Daitas, human beings, etc., and he thus saved the Kshatriya 
race from extinction. But it is clearly said that he revived the Kshat- 
riya race. The Queen with the young princes and princesses took 
shelter in Vaisya, with goldsmith, artisaD and Sudra families as well as 



iu the hermitages of Parasaia and Gautama. They were hidden in cow* 
pens and wore 1 eared l»y kiiu and even wild bears. Il then became 
appaicnl to thorn to mgaiiui. society on rigid rules of marriage. 
They wore not then tunned on religious, moial and social decorum, 
due to the proposed devastating extermination of the Kshatriya race. 
The name of Kasyapa was as important in the Ancient Epic as the 
progonilui of Dovas, Daityas. Asuras, Danabas, men, etc., as the 
reviver of the Kslialnjrti.no. and putting conti ol on piomi&cuity 
amongst men and women. Ills co-wivcs dcinousiiatcU the miseries ol 
life and the fight ol" step-children resulted in disaslei and ruin 

It undoubtedly inculcates the bclicl that true love does not consist 
in loving what 1-. mortal m the body of a man or a woman but what is 
eternal, the soul within. The divine love is rcilcctcd m the ideal Puru- 
sha Nara, who was i created to Narayaua as an illustrious sage, the 
hymn maker of the Rig Veda, the divider of the Vedas for the perform- 
ance of sacrifices not with human oi animal flesh to propitiate god but 
with the selfish, fiail body with which a god was used to be represented, 
fond of Soma juice and oblations iu a sacrifice and founder of the 
Barnasranu religion in India. A haimouy between two forms of Indo- 
Aryau worship was thus established in the Barnasrama religion, and its 
acceptance by the people is recorded in the Samhita or Hindu insti- 
tutes. 

The introduction of the Narayaua cult, apart from its contribution 
to the racial struggle, was the means by which reconciliation was 
brought about between two different forms of worship among the Indo- 
Aryans. In this connection it is necessary to recount the episode of 
Kapila. Kapila was the grandson of Svyambhuva Manu through his 
daughter, but it appeal’s that he was not attached to any special tribe 
or line of kiugs as a priest. He asked for land from the Creator which was 
not given to him. Iu augoi he cursed his progenitor and plunged the 
world under an untimely deluge. He destroys both Devajajua and 
Pitrijajna and establishes a religious path of renunciation through 
knowledge as the best means of liberation. He destroyed the numerous 
children of Sagara, who came to fetch the sacrificial horse which strayed 
into his (hermitage! Ashrama. It was left to Bhagiratha, who took the 
river Ganges into Bengal across the kingdom of Panchala to Kapila’s 
hermitage, to secure the redemption of the children of Sagara, his 
ancestors, from the utter ruin caused by Kapila’s curse. The great 
philosopher Kapila lived on tbc seaside and had his hermitage in Bengal, 
and Tamralipta or Tamlook was an old sea port. Bengal is proud of 
Kapila’ s shrine and his conception of the philosophic creator of the 
Universe on the vast ocean, the empire of Baruna, the God of Gods, 
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resting on the hood of a monstei serpent, Basuki, whom the ignorant 
believed to have held the earth, soaring in che sky on the hack of a 
monster bird, Garuda, who defeated the great king of gods Indra, 
snatching ambrosia from him, a feat not accomplished even by the great 
powerful invulnerable Asuras. 

The Brahmans were now thrown on ihe defensive. They had to 
modify their earlier beliefs with regard to animal sacrifices, and also to 
accept the view that the charges for the performance were excessive and 
wrong. The dialogue between Syuma Rashmi and Kapila, between the 
old school of thought and the new Brahmin school of philosophy which 
laid stress on Yoga as a means of salvation, deserves careful study. 
That it is important as an introduction to the Bharala Samhila would be 
manifest from the reference to the summary of the contents quoted 
already, in which it is said that in the Bharata Samhita "has also been 
described He who is Adhyatma and who parlakes of the attributes of 
the five elements and He to whom unmanifested and other words can- 
not be applied. And also He whom the Yotis possessed of mcditaLion 
and tapa behold in their hearts as the reflection of an image in a mirror. 1 ' 
Bengal is proud of this conception of god Narayana, which has no 
parallel in any of the scriptures of other nations of the world. Narayana 
stood as the beau-ideal of Aryan Gods, before whom the great Kapila 
in his shrine sacrificed his vicious circle of self with the pleasures of 
the senses to realise the higher self within and to hold communion with 
the spirit which transcends the great creation. 

Happy are they who dream of life for higher things than merely 
those possessions of earth and self 1 A man should lament at having 
to die sooner or later without enjoyment and the gratification of the 
senses— this is neither philosophy nor religion. The first office of 
wisdom must be to make due valuation of things and their due relations 
and use them according to their worth. It is then that man sacrifices 
his body and self for the happiness and joy of realising the soul and 
spirit of the universe. This is the sacrifice which the ancient seers 
enjoyed in their hermitage and produced pupils who composed Vedic 
hymns and philosophies of their time to bring out truth. The kings 
performed the public sacrifices for the good of the country and the 
people realised their greatness to see that the surplus money of the 
tributes of the people was used for their good, the piopagation of 
religion and encouraging educational institutions and their worthy 
students. The priests and kings of Ancient India were all learned men 
of their day, famous for their piety and divine knowledge. The stages 
of human life were divided like the seasons of the year. The seasons 
of childhood, youth, manhood and old age were the great gifts of God, 
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material change* necessary for the succors of life through culture and 
experience. The great teacher* and the patiiarchs of the early days 
knew the piopcr u*e of tunc and taught them pioperly for realising the 
soul and the spirit within, and without the world and to hold communion 
with the Creator of this Uuiverse. Loid Bacon said: 

“ llomoc hath gu on mori> men their bungs than either Scylln ot Caesar or 
Augustus ever tint, notwithstanding tlioir gient largesses and donations, and distri- 
bution of lauds to so many legions ; and no doubt it is hard to say whether arms 
or learning have adi uncoil greutoi numbers And in cane of sovereignity no see that 
if arms or descent have earned away the kingdom, yet learning hath curried the 
pi Lust hood, which over hath been in some enmpetitwn with Ifiinpirc." 

Shakespeare described the priesthood of Europe as follows : — 

“Attend: Tine holy fox or wolf or both— for he is equal ravenous. As ho is 
subllo, and as prone to misohicl. As able to perform it.’’ 

The holy sages of Anricnt India did not tally with the description 
of the Western priesthood and it is only natural to infer that the Aryans 
of India did not come from the West. The holy sages of India first 
conceived the idea of religion in their secluded hermitage and Kapila 
was the father of tiie great Indian Philosophy of religion Samkhya. 
The great Indian Epic owes ils existence to it. 

The story which is cited below gives an important clue to the reason 
which gave rise lo metaphysical speculations and as the theme is 
developed one would uolirc also the other and probably more important 
urge for formulating a new school of thought. 

The story nted in the Mahabharata proceeds in the following manner 

“ Wo have hoard that in days of Yore whon tho god-Tvastr came to tho place of 
king Nahusn, tho latter for satisfying the duties of hospitality was oil the point of 
slaying a cow in accordance with the true ancient and eternal injunction of the 
Vodas,” 

a Kapila of liberal soul, seeing tho now tied lor slaughter ever following Saltwifc 
duties, nlwavs engaged in controlling hie souses, einlowod with true knowledge and 
sparing in diet, lnivmg gained an excellent understanding, that was characterised by 
faith, perfectly fearless, beneficial, firm, and evor directed towards truth uttered. 
AUb ye Vedas 1 At that tirao a sage by mime Kyuma Hashmi. entering tho form of 
the cow addressed tho l’oti Kapila saying,— ' Silence O Kapila.* 

** If the Vedas are censurable, whence liavo those other duties come to be regarded 
ns authoritative, men given to penance and ondowod with intelligence, and who have 
the Shrutis and knowledge, for their eyos consider tho injunction of tho Vedas, which 
have been declared through and compiled by the sages to be the words of God 

himself.’”' 

The dialogue which follows between these two sages gives clear 
and concise views of the orthodox and of the new hetiodox school on 
which the Bharata Satnhila is based. The views of the orthodox school 
were, according lo Sy uma Rashmi, that one should celebrate sacrifices 

* Shanti, Panra Chapter CCLXVUI. 
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from desire of Heaven, Altogether seven (domestic) and seven (wild) 
animals arc declared fit for sacrifice. One who celebrates sacrifices 
leading to Heaven acquires greater ie\vards in the next world in the 
form of heavenly bliss. The next item of the faith of the orthodox 
school was that the householder who supports the other orders of life 
lives the highest and the best kind of life. He challenges those who 
maintain that domesticity cannot bring on the acquisition of liberation 
Only those who have no faith and wisdom and penetration, only tho.se 
who have no reputation, who are idle and toihvorn, who have misery 
in their lot on account of their pristine deeds* only those who are 
destitute of learning, sec the profusion of tranquility in a Kfe of 
mendicancy. 

The three classes of Pitiis, the Archi&mats, the Varlushads and the 
Krvyads, approve of the necessity of mantras about the dead, and the 
mantras are regarded as powerful causes. 

The false doctrine of incovporal existence called emancipation, 
seemingly consistent with truth, but subversive of the real meaning of 
the injunctions of the Vedas, has been introduced by learned men shorn 
of prosperity and eaten up by idleness. The Brahmaua who celebrates 
sacrifices according to the injunctions of the Vedas is never seduced by 
sin. Through sacrifices such a person acquires high regions of happi- 
ness along with the animals he has killed in those sacrifices, and him- 
self, pleased by the acquisition of ail his wishes, succeeds in pleasing 
those animals by fulfilling their wishes. By neglecting the Vedas, by 
guile or by deception, one never succeeds in attaining to the supreme. 
On the other hand it is by practising Vedic rites that one succeeds in 
attaining to Brahma. 

The views of Kapila as enunciated by him arc given below: — 

“ 1 do not censure the Veda*. 1 do not wish to disparage them. We have 
heard that the different classes of datv laid down for the different modes of lite, 
all lead to the same end. The Sunny asiu attains to a high end, the hermit also 
attains to a high end, both the other two also, tis., the householder and the lira lima- 
charin attain to the samo end. The Vedas lay down, perform Acts, they also 
dr cl are, — *Uo not perform acts 9 . If Abstention Irom act produces merit then thoir 
performance must he highly reprehensible. When tho soiiptures say this the 
strength or weakness ot particular sayings must he very diAiculb to dotermme. 
Seeing that all the fruits that can he gamed by acts are mi&t&kable, instead of 
being eternal, Yotis by adopting eelicontiol and tranquility attain to Brahma 
through the path of knowledge. There is nothing in any oi the worlds that can 
stand in their way. They have, in their own understanding, formod fixed conclu- 
sions regarding all destructible objects and at a Me of .Renunciation, devoted to 
Brahma and already at one with Brahma, they have taken ref uge m Brahma, dot- 
ting over gnef and freed from the quality of darkness their acquisitions are eternal, 
When the high end of these men is within reach of attainment, what need has one 
for performing the duties of the domestic mode of life. 
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11 Thnri* lire the l»arjln, llu- Paurann Masha, tin' Aqmhotrii, the Chaturmaahya 
and oth'T ritod which intelligent mou should perform. Internal merit consists m 
their perlnrmtim i*. Tlmso Unit have adopted th*» San yuan modo o£ Ufe, who abstain 
from all a« U, who arc i-iiiluol with patimco who are cloannil v and who aro -conver- 
sant with Brahma, succocil hy Mich KnowWulgi* or Brahma m satibfying the debts to 
the gods, (al-o tht* Lhtrih and ulio Itibhn), described to be ao very fond of libations 
poured m sacrific* 1 Tho very gods boemne stupefied in finding out the path of that 
patlilo3S pTsm who lorms himself the soul oL all creatures and who regards all 
creatures impartially. Through instrue turns delivered hy the preceptor one knows 
that which lives within this body lo bo of a four-fold nature, having bosidea four 
doors and lour mouths. In consequence oi two arms the organ of speech, the 
stomach, ami tno orgin of plensiuo, the very duties are to have four doors. One 
thould, therefore, do lus host to keep those doors under control. Ono should not 
gamble with die 4 . One should not appropriate others’ proportion. One should not 
officiate at tlio sftinflcc cf a person ni a mean birth. One should not, yiolding to 
anger, smite another with hand-* or feet That intelligent man who acts thus is said 
to have his hands and feet well- governed One should not mako loud abuse or cen- 
sure. One should nut sponk useless wo- ds One should forbear from knavery and 
from accusing ( thors. Ono should obs^rv* the vow of truthfulness, ho sparing of 
speech and i»hvu\ s carol ill. By acting thus one will have his organ of speech well- 
governed. One should not ubstnin entirely from faod One should not eat too 
much* One sh >uld give up covetousness, and always seek company of the good. 
One should eat mil - so much as is necessary for keeping life. By acting thus one 
succeeds m properly governing the door represent )d by his stomach. One should 
not, 0 hero, out of liv>l take another wife when lio lias a wedded wife. One should 
nevor call a woman to be 1 except in lior season. One should confine himself to 
his own married Hpousu without booking uuion with other women. By acting 
thus ono is sold to have his oigan of pleasure properly governed* That 
wise man is truly a rcgcneiato person who has all lus four doors, vts. t the organ 
of ploasuro, the stomach tho two arur? (aud two feet) and the organ of speech 
properly governed. Everything becomes useless of that person whose doors are 
not well governed. Of what avail are the penances of such a maul Of what avail 
aro his sacrifice*? What can be gained by lus body? The gods consider him a 
Brahmana who has cast olf his upper garment, who sleeps on the naked earth, who 
makes lus arm a pillow and whoso heart is endued with tranquility. That person 
who, given to contemplation, singly enjoys all the happiness that married couples 
enjoy, and who pays no attention to the joys and griefs oi others, should be known 
as a Brnlimaiui. Tlmt man who properly understands all this as it really is and its 
various metamorphobos, and who knows what the end is of all created objects, is 
known by the gods as a Brahmaua. One who entertains no fear from any creature 
and from whom no creature has any fear, aud who forms himself the soul of all 
creatures, should be known as a Brahmaua. Without having gained purity of heart, 
which is tin true and of all religious acts, such as gifts and sacrifices, tho greatest, 
the men of ioolisli understandings do not succeed in acquiring a knowledge of 
what is necessary in making one a Brahmana even when oxplained by pre^optors* 
Shorn of a knowledge of all this these men desire fruits of a different sort. «i. 
Heaven and its joys. Unable to practise erven a small part of that good oonduct 
which has descended from remote times, which is eternal, which is characterised by 
certainty, which enters as a thread m all our duties, and by following which men of 
knowledge belonging to all the modes of life convert their respective duties aud 
ponanoes into dreadful weapons for killing the ignorance and evils of worldlinesB, 
men of foolish understandings regard acts which yield visible fruits* which are 
fraught with the highest power, and that are deathless, as fruitless after aU and as 
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deviations not sanctioned by the Scriptures In sooth, however, that conduct 
comprising practices the very opposite of those that aro >een m time* of distress, is 
the very essence ol carefulness and is never allotted by lu*t ami anger and other 
passions of a similar nature About sacrifices again, it is very diilicult to determine 
all their particulars. 11 ascertained, it is very difficult to follow them in piactice 
If practised, the fruits which they beget are terminable. Mark tins well.” 

The new school of thought with which the Bharala Samhita is 
identified is thus very dearly propounded by Kapila. In it wc find that 
the position of the upholder of the sacrifices has been assailed from 
several points of view. TheBiahmin who urges the king to perform 
sacrifices in the hope ol reward of heaven is not the ical Brahmin. If 
the origin of the word Brahmin is sought in Lhc early Vedic literature, he 
will be seen to have been one who supervises the rituals and ceremonies 
at the sacrifices. The new school would not call such a skilled performer 
of sacrifices, a Brahmin. The real Brahmin is one who, given to 
contemplation singly enjoys all the happiness and who pays no attention 
to the joys and griefs of others. The sacrifices which were undertaken 
with the object of a reward, either on the part of the priest or on the 
part of the pcrformei, are declared valueless from the spiritual point of 
view. The life of a householder may be regarded as a socially useful 
institution, but the lif c of a Sanyasi must be esteemed to be of higher 
spiritual value. The limited and variable spiritual benefit which a 
householder derives from the performance of sacrifices depend upon the 
measure of his moral goodness. 

The ethical code laid down in this connection is of great iinpoitance 
in reference to the earlier period of Vedic sacrifices, during which these 
are undertaken by kings and sages who did not attach much value to the 
moral virtues of forbearance and selflessness. Only a person who is 
given to Yoga, who has satisfied all his duties, who is capable of roving 
everywhere, depending only on his own body, who has brought his soul 
under perfect restraint, who has gone above the requirements of the 
science of morality and who disregards the whole world, can transgress 
the declarations oi the Vedas regarding acts, and say that there is 
liberation. 

Now the philosophical background of this system of Kapila is 
further explained in a beautiful manner by Vasistha in a dialogue 
between him and king Janaka of Videha. This is what he says: — 

“ Listen now to me, 0 king, as to how the subject oi liberation has been explained 
among the great persons conversant with the Samkhva and tho Toga system of 
philosophy. That which the fogras behold is exactly what the Samkhyas strive 
after to attain, fie who sees the Samkhya and the Toga system to bo ono and the 
same is said to be gifted with intelligence 

"Skin, flesh, blood, fat, bile, marrow and smews and those senses of which 
yon were speaking to me, exist. Objects originate from objects, the senses from the 
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goase*. From body "no (inquire* a Indy ns a sihmI is obtained from need When the 
supremo being i- without aeii3i»3, without matter, without body, ho must, b* 
diverted of all qualities and on account of his being so how indeed can he have 
qualities of any kind Ether anti nth«*r qualities originate fiom the qualities of 
goodness and dark ness and ignorinoe and disappear m the end in them. Thus the 
qualities arise fi mu naturo and disappear in nature The individual soul and the 
umverso are said to both partake of nature t haractensed by the three qualities 
of goodness, riarknoia and iguoran e I ho .oipiemo 90ul is diiTerent from both 
tho individual soul and the unuvrso As the seasons, though having no forms, 
nro novoithoh'fcR inferred from the appearance of particular fruits and flowers, 
similarly Xnture, though iurmleis, is mferie<l fiom the principles of greatness 
and the rest that originates from it. 1 * 

This school of philosophy is traced to Kapila, who flourishes 
in the age ‘>f Svyumhhuva Manu. If the cluonology between the 
limes of Uddalaka Aruni and Kapila is carefully examined, he 
will be found to have preceded the latter by about 250 or 300 
years. Kapila is a contemporary of Sagara and Uddalaka Aruni 
is a contemporary of Kalmasapada and Janmejoya I. Between 
them there intervenes a lew generations. 

Many arc the stories which centre round Uddalaka Aruni. He 
is commissioned by his preceptor Ayoddhaummya to block a leaking 
dam and he does this with his own body as no other way pre- 
sents it&elf to him. After passing through a period of great hard- 
ship, he leaves his preceptor's Ashrama as a gieal Vedic scholar. 
His son Svelakctu is mentioned in the Epic as having introduced 
marriage and ended the non-married state by decrees by which 
he forbade adultery and desertion on both sides during the 
married state. But though Svetaketu effects an important social 
change, he is nevertheless instructed by his father Uddalaka Aruni 
info the iiitilial stage of metaphysical inquiry. The Upanishads 
mention the name of Nachiketa as the son of Uddalaka Aruni. 
Nachiketa, who is thirsting for knowledge, utilises his sojourn in 
the underworld to question Yama, the god of death, about the 
state after death and the beyond and learns from him the doctrine of the 
immortality of the Atman, In, the Mahabharata, Nachiketa asks 
to sec the paradise of the cow-givers and Yama delights him 
with a long lecture upon the merit which one acquires by present- 
ing cows. The Upanishads contain stories, most of which are 
treated in a more practical way in the Mahabharata. 

The devotion of students to their preceptor astonished the gods 
when Upamanyu would not accept the boon from Asvins to re- 
gain his lost eyesight through the eating of cettain leaves (Arka 
f'atra) without the order of his preceptor. 



The great sages interested in the new school of thought occupy 
not a relevant mention in the theme of the Mahabharala, hut in 
the Bhatala Samhita, which i* connected with the new school of 
thought as well a* with the old and tues to reconcile the two 
fundamentally divergent view's. The continuity of Aiyan thought 
is a very well-known fact and there is no disagreement among 
scholars on this poinL. The Vedic hymns which one finds in the 
Rig Veda were prayers by which the vaiious gods and goddesses, 
who were manifestations of one great God, were propitiated by 
the sages who composed them. These hymns describe the attri- 
butes and functions of the various Vedic deities who were invoked 
by the mortals. The Brahmauas were made as commentaries of the 
Vedas with many religious pieccpts and maxims entitled Sruti. 
Next came Sun a or sacred traditions, Upamshads and Aranyakas, 
theological woiks of great importance The Upani shads mark the 
first step in the diieclion towards the attainment of knowledge. 
It was the outcome of the spirit of questioning with which many 
of the Kshatriyas was filled. The Vedanta marks the culpiinating 
point In the enquiry started for the knowledge of the Supreme 
Being and its relation to the individual soul. 

The philosophy and the metaphysics of the early Aryans 
were intimately connected with the code of good conduct. There 
were great literary productions which were not meant for mass 
education. The general public were entertained in the sacrifice to 
receive religious instructions. For the convenience of the performers 
of these sacrifices, so that harmony might rule instead of any fight 
over anything connected with them, an idea was conceived in the 
family of the priest that whatever hymns of the Rig Veda would 
be required in the Soma and horse sacrifices would lie divided and 
known by distinct names of Sama and Yajur Vedas, respec- 
tively, and what was lacked and foisted upon the Rig Veda, the 
latter was separated from it with the name of Alharva Veda. 
This important part of the work was done by a descendant of 
Vasistha distinguished by the name of Veda Vyasa, 

The Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharala, were compiled 
solely with a view to spread right notions among all classes of 
people, to introduce harmonious relations between different castes. 
This was done not only by precepts, but also by examples. The 
Kshatriyas were instructed os to how to conquer and administer, 
the Brahmins were taught laws relating to the practice of reli- 
gion. To the Vaisyas was assigned the duty of increasing the 
wealth of the people by trade and commerce, and the Sudras be» 



came the labouring cl.i-.s .uitl weic enjoined to serve the three 
upper cl.is-.cb. The tillage of the toil also lemamed m their 
hands. The Rama y ana and the Mahahhaiata arc important as they 
elucidate an attempt on the pait of the Aryan Sages to stabilise 
a social older which was the result ol a long course of social 
evolution. 

Religion consists of two elements, of llieoiy and practice, i.e., a 
belief in powers lugliu than man and an attempt to worship them to be 
happy and pi osperous. Tin > iailh did not last long It was set adrift 
fiom us old mootings and left to toss on .1 sea of doubt and uncertainty. 
Primitive man had uo idea of mutation or au image. When an image 
of a god was made it formed part of his life and was at once a god to 
hint. Such was the simple belief of the piimitivc man. Lest any- 
one iujure it the name of the diety wa 3 not divulged. It was so in 
Rome and Vabnous So ramus. was said to have paid the penalty of 
death for divulging the name of the God he worshipped. It was so in 
India and is even now prevalent. Besides, it is a well-known practice 
among Hindu women even no.v not to utler the name of their husbands. 
In many laces the name of the king wa-. strictly tabooed owing to the 
belief that he migliL be in|urcd, as unpopular kings and people were 
burnt in effigy. Life was then considered to be distributed equally 
over the whole of the body or the object, for the worship of relics 
such as the place where a saint lived or departed his life, his bones, 
hair, etc., still lingers in shrines. 

It is an interesting proposition that intellectual progress is more 
or less dependent upon economic progress, which often advanced by 
empire and conquest. The old community was freed from the counsels 
of a number of timid ciders when they came under the sway of a 
bright intellect. The whims and caprices of a conqueror are sometimes 
of very great set vice in breaking the chain of early cuslom lying heavy 
on the shoulders of the illiterate people. The magic spell of the 
public profession of worship has been one of the surest means of human 
emancipation from the abject thraldom of tradition, to elevate a nation 
to a truei conception of Aryan life with a btoader outlook on the world. 
The ancient people believed that gods could turn the course of Nature 
for the bcnclil of their faithful worshippers. Their gods could work 
miracles and they were offered oblations in public and private sacrifices 
to control and direct things as the performers liked. With the 
breakdown oi this school of thought the spirit was deified, the spirit 
which every natural object possessed was worshipped. The first was 
Animism or P&supat cult and the last was Narayana cult, with which 
Kapila was identified. 
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The terrible god of vengeance evolves into the merciful god as 
the race attains higher planes of idealism and ceases to pay tribute 
to a horde of malignant spirits for extreme malevolence, like snake 
sacrifice, etc., the extermination of a race. Such was the case in the 
fight between the Devas and the Asuras. The great king of Gods 
Indra was dethroned and Nahusa, a king of mortal men, placed on the 
throne of Heaven. But when presumplion and incontinence, to which 
human flesh and blood are heir, overtook him he was hurled headlong 
down to perdition. This was the theme of the Bharata Samhita by 
the author Apantaralama. The supernatural inhabitant of each natural 
object was regarded as a god. The spirits of the departed were 
considered to be earlhbound and they were worshipped and propitiated. 
This was the germ of ancestor worship. 

The idea of rebirth and transmigration to lower and higher planes 
of Heaven and Hell, according to the deserts of individuals, was 
linked up with religion. Malevolent spirits were supposed to feed on 
the person distressed with misfortune and illness, and sacrifices were 
undertaken to loosen their hold on him. The old beliefs were being 
weakened under the influence of Hinduism, which sheltered within its 
portals monotheists, polytheists and pantheists. Religion commuted good 
conduct first and classification of society next. Hindus were not then 
judged by thmr social status. Many books have been published 
showing the striking comparison between the gods of Indo-Aiyans 
and the deities worshipped by the Greeks and Romans. Efforts have 
been made from lime to time by European scholars and Census Officers 
to determine and define just how to realise a genuine Hindu, in the 
popular acceptance of the term, but the majority of them failed mi- 
serably. They should have first realised that, inspitc of so many cruel 
invasions of India by foreign races their attempt by force, or honours 
or bribes could not convert the country within so many thousands 
of years. 

This is the true formula for realising the truth behind the Hindu 
religion. Two hundred millions of Hindus profess a religion which 
must necessarily differ in sects and creeds. The first progress of any 
religion is bound to be obscure and confused owiug to the manifold 
mythological legends. In common with most other religions of the 
world, Hindu mythology contains ten incarnations of the God 
Vishnu, The Vedic triple forms of fire and gods, Fire, Sun and Indra, 
assumed the Hindu trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, who were 
not single but were represented by their co-ordinate wives, carriers 
and distinct attributes of Creator , Preserver and Destroyer m Satwa, 
Raja and Tama. 



Hi ahum. a human figuic \villi four ]*o, f ul.s and aim*, is tlie neator 
riding on a gon.o and his wife, the goddess of wisdom and arts, 
S.iiiiiwaci, nil 1 10^ in Iici lbui hands Veda, a vessel, a beadstring, a 
spoon, standing on a lotas. Hide is no symbol of Brahma but he is 
woi shipped mentally. 

Vishnu, a human figure with four hands holding a club, a conch, a 
disc and a loins, riding on the Garudn Bird, and his consort Lakshmi, 
seated on an owl, icpiesuitmg health, wealth, beauty aud prosperity. 
Salgram bila is the symbol in which lie is woishipped a^ well as in 
the Image ol Ills lucarnalion. 

Siva, a liuntci , with three eyes, trident in hand and human skulb 
covered with animal skins, with malted locks, fearful snakes circling 
lound his shoulders against hu blue nr rk and his wife Durga, often 
arms carrying different arms, with magnificent crown, riding on a lion 
with her childien Kaitick aiul Ganesha. 

Siva and Durga were worshipped together in their genital oigans, 
representing creation as well ns the cause of deduction by abuse. 
Durga is popularly known as Anna-Puma, tallying with the name of 
the Western mythology Anna Pcienna and Sri or Lakshmi with Ceies. 
No reasonable term could he found as to the birth of the consorts of 
these gods. They were hid in mystery. They were given divine 
origin. 

The society depicted in the Rig-Veda required the consent of a 
girl's guardian, either parents or elder brother, after the young couple 
had themselves come to an agreement. Such is the marriage contrast 
1 effected in Rum’s null tinge with Pramadbara in Poulania Parva. Many 
are the talcs about the marriage oi Siva and Durga and the biith of iheir 
children. The charge of incestuous marriage is levelled agaiust the 
creator Brahma, seivicc is ascribed toihe wife of Vishnu and devotion 
to the wife of Siva, But it cannot he denied that Hindu marriage has 
been a Sacramout, and offering oblations in response to the soul of the 
ancestors has been a religious necessity. The inheritance is through 
females and legitimate sons. This has been recognised for a very long 
time. In the case of Brahma's marriage no question arose of inheritance 
like the Pharaoh who had to marry his sister to establish his right to 
the throne beyond all question. The charge of incestuous marriage 
against Brahma is a cleat case of sarcasm by the satellites of the 
worshippers of the other gods. It is borne out in the Pancavimsa 
Brahman*:— 

« The Hotr recites loudly the Four-botr-formulas; he thereby holds the recitation 
following on the laud; (when the Uotr mentally has repeated the verses of the laud, 

*4 
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he roexioa bv wu\ of Saslra (each Stubra must he tulluwe'l Iiy u correa yon ding bastra) 
the Cabur-liotr-furmuliLh. la the manuals of the Ilotr these aie given bunkh. X II. 
1 amlA.Lt, lir V 23 3-13 Ap\ , VII 13. OLD) ior that 1*3 uo laud which i <4 not followed 
by a lecitallon. (13) *’ 

“They abuse (The abusing of L’l.t-iapatwnnsiata wwonling to Drahyayanu (LX l 
17-18; either in mentioning the evil (leod* oi l’inf.ipati or ill repoutiug the evil fact'* 
done by Prajapati as reLOidod by the Adhvaryns and the Kg\edma. OL the Kgvedms 
is known the fealo of the uiuesfc ol Prajuputi (Ait. Ur. I LI 33, op. below VI 11 2 10 , 
and tfab hi I 7 *L. Apasl-amh.b XXI) 12.3) oiten ^evei.il I ’uiapjtipu.nvj.il a, mantra, 
e y , yat sbeuan yud vrkan dam^an masakau v*id dgliayauh t.ul u be viiiiuim tv rUd 
vrabam otan xia me mjfcam) Prajapati; now tih.it thi*y have not hold of him this 
(faot) is now (Probably (note tlu* place occupied m the sentence by nunm) tavad 
belongs to the pioueomg, not to apamamam) piodauued by them (as they think; » 
* we have gob hold of lum/ ( 1 1 )/’ 

To a great extent it can be explained in the words of Professoi 
Max Muller — 

“devorul centuries bofore Buddha, Visvamitrn, who, 111 0 Buddha, was a member 
of the royal caste, li.id to struggle against the exclusiveness of the priests. At that 
early tinio, however, the position oi the Brahmans was not \et lmpiegnuble; and 
Visvamitra, although a Kshabnya, succeeded m gaining for himself and lus family 
the rights for which he struggled, and which thu Uraliiuans had previously withhold 
from all but t heir o\\ n taste King .Tanaka oi Tideha again, whose story is given m 
the Brahmanas, refused to submit to the lneraichicnl pretensions of the Brahmans, 
end asserted his right of performing sacrifices without Lhe intercession of 
priests 11 1* 

The growth and establishment, of priesthood and formation oi 
castes on the ba=is of the ability, power, training and culture of the 
different bodies of men pursuing diffei enl brandies of profession and 
calling were very important. The hymns of Agastya, Vasislha, Visva- 
mitra are as important as the philosophy of Kapila, Goulama and Vyasa. 
The genius of Biahnians, the rising poweL of Kshatriyas, creative faculties 
of Vaisyas and the wise submissive forbearance of Sudras produced a 
nation which became distinguished as the pioneer in all branches of 
learning, philosophy, astronomy, astrology, art, sculpture, trade, com- 
merce, politics, science and religion. The Indo-Aiyan policy succeeded 
m founding new kingdoms, dynasties and overcoming all difficulties in 
their way. 

The labourers were imported and, with the growing civilisation, the 
happiness of life attracted the attention of the aborigines of the neigh- 
bouring countries, who invaded the peaceful countries and carried away 
food, drink and cattle. They were the invaders and not the Aryans, as 
Western scholars want to make the world believe for inteiestcd motives. 
Hindu authoritative works say that the Asuras, Danabas, Vakshas, 
Gandharvas, Rakshasas, Devas and men were all sons of the same father 

*Pancavimsa Brahmaua, p. GO. 

hProfessor Max Muller's “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p. 80 , 



K.isynpa liul i»y ditfcmu wives only, '11111 ihc Uglu lictwcen them war. to 
i)ov>e-.i licii ven, the hc,i place loi happiness and enjoyment, and that 
they did not come from any diffei cut pla. c 01 counliy. The ambitious 
men woi 0 calle I the Asui as and Dauahas, Yakshas and Gaudharvas 
weie 1 he .ucumuhi tor*, of wealth and the masters of the fine arts of 
music, etc Wlun the Asuras and Dnnabns were subdued and in some 
cases annihilated, the conquei 01s were called the Devas and the van- 
quished the Dana has. The men, as allies ol the conqueiors who helped 
the just cause, wuc t awarded with the kingship and pi iesthood aceoiding 
to the militai y and spiulual services performed by them. It was for this 
that Bnlinspati and Vasistha officiated foi the gods, Kasyapa, Atn, 
Sanitaria for men, Trishira for the Asuras followed Sukra. Agasly.i and 
Kapila slid not descend to priesthood. Mandhala and Muchukunda fouglit 
witlt Devas, Rakshas and Kuliera and were victouous kings. 

It is ailmitted that Indians were the pioneers of the trade and com- 
iiieice of the woi Id. The finding of common words in the implements of 
agriculture proves that Aryan traders look them to the countries to 
which tiny travelled for trade and commerce and introduced them there 
witlt the original Aryan names. The Voda and Upamshad do not men- 
tion that the eaily Aryans lived naked in eaves and among boughs or 
were a nomadic class of hunters. The word Aiya owes its oiigin to the 
tilling of the ground. The Aryans built houses, rode horses, used roads 
and made boats and carts. They visited distant lauds over seas and 
rivet s for trade and comvnei ce They made bridges and excavated rivers 
and lakes for agriculture ami the convenience of inland communica- 
tion, It is said that ihe Rig Veda is the ancient record of world civilisa- 
tion; but it docs not give any picture or (he life and society of Europe, 
Africa or America, but only of India. The names of the well-known 
authors of the Vedic. hymns do not bear any resemblance. There is 110 
similarity even in the mode of living, habits, customs or laws between 
Indians and any other nation of the world. The discoveiics of Indian 
gods, lie., in America, Russia and many other parts of the world bear 
testimony to their migration and settlement there and the introduction of 
Phallic nr Sun worship Patriotic European scholars launched a great 
controversy to prove the seat of the primitive Aryans to have been some- 
where other then India. One could have been convinced of all these 
theories if they could have proved the existence of the very old institu- 
tion of sacrifices amongst any nations of Europe, Asia or Africa in 
their daily life, the idea of four stages of life, and attaining of success 
through duo performance of duties. To fouud au Empire through public 
sacrifices like Raja-Suya or Asvamcdha was to be found only in 
India. 
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There is no distinction made between Vyasns m the Mahabharata, 
yet it is held that Badarayana Vyasa and Krishna Dvaipayana were 
different men. There is uo ->uch mention made by any of the commenta- 
tors ol the Mahabharata. Ilcnce that cannot be accepted. AH that one 
finds N that the authoi Vyasa went to Vadankasharama to compose the 
Mahabharata (Janvnejoya asked him to do so to clear certain doubts 
raised in his mind) and dearly pat in the Adi Parva Chapter LXII, 
which were answered in Janmejoya’s RapvSuya Yajna, described in 
Harivamsa. It was thus the king was convinced that the cause of the 
war of Kurukshetlta was Raja-Suya Yajna and nothing else and several 
instances were quoted a-, examples. One nupoitant fact cannot bo 
overlooked, that Bharata, the brother oi Rama, forbade him to do 
Raja-Suya in the Uttarakanda Ramayana (Book VII, Canto 96). This 
also proves the time of the composition of the book m question. 

However, the composition of the Mahabharata entirely rests on the 
answers to the questions put by king Janmejoya. The name of Vyasa 
had long been recognised as a general term of reciter of the holy book 
in India, and is used even now in the North-Western Piovinces. Vyasa 
is also held to mean the divider of the Vedas and gains strong ground 
in the etymology of the word. There is a disLincl mention of the son 
of the sage Parasara beiug distinguished as the divider of the Vedas. 
He was born in a family of Vasistlia. In their family the Indian 
pontificate, full of great moral, legal and philosophical learning, had 
been handed down for the last few generations. Vyasa lemlcred 
invaluable services, being rhe first to make a compromise between 
the different sages, followers of diffcient cults, by dividing the original 
Rig Veda in such a manner as would be helpful in the performance 
of the Hindu religious sacrifices. He used the ancient mythological 
and didactic accounts foi the revision of law and mlioductiou of icfomi 
in the custom of the country on a national basis. 

Veda Vyasa andValmiki, were both of them descended from the family 
of the well-known priests of India, Vasistlia and Bhiigu, respectively. 
They belonged not only to the family of the priest but were connected 
with the kings of India. Vyasa was said to be the- 1 eviver of the line 
of the Kurus and Valnuki or Cyavan was that of Sarjati and Gadi. 
Agastya also married Lopamudra,the daughter of a king. They were 
all called Maitra Varuna. The reason of their being called thus may 
be ascertained from their connections with sacrifices, for one finds in 
the Pancavimsa Brahmana a distinct reference that sacrifice became 
the beau-ideal of religion and Prajapati, having changed himself into 
it, gave himself over to the gods. 
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“ iThe ajya-lauds.i 

• 1'itipip i t.i t having i lianqed ImnsoLl mbo tin -ai'iLtuo gi\» lnui^eif over to the 
Unde. These did not agree her as to llm pivv.*deau» he auid to thorn . k Hun 
> o a race Loi it ’ Tlie\ inn i race ( Ajim Ayau» Be* auso they ran u race, therefore 
the A]ya-(Lui(l4j nri* culled aj\ae (aj-\u). (1 ) * “ ludra underbLood : ‘Agin, forsooth, 
will win in tho first place* lie nuid (to Aquu . 1 whichever oi us both flha.ll win 
in tho firati place, niia.ll shuio wibu the other. Agui) was the flrht to \uu, thereon 
Mitra iiud Vanina bhoieon ludvj. Now. Uieie \\a. tine one I Lntr-I unction (*till) 
to be won Jinlia mud to Vgui ‘Vcmrdmg to * ur agreement this oue must be 
h hared b\ ui two * 'llum tho Uoti -Junction conseoiated to Indra-Agm . Ono and 
a half (oL the laud belong t » Agni, mi» .iu> 1 .i half In India) i2) ’’ “Four m num- 
ber aiuthe\ (tho ujya-liudhj with .a.\ deitio (Agin, Mitia, Vavima, India, and for 
the lu^t etotra again mdra and Agin together { Jj ’ * In hitwii\4 disposed (Snddlia- 

vilutah, cp trulh.ivihitali (‘ tripartite’ • 1'iobibly *ve aie to understand : the 
agiiLU^toma-catustoma (compribim* tin oe wwpihi. tho ukth>a the nodasm and the 
atiratrn ) U the sucufuo , blu whole of the *acriiusc lie l.heieb> lays hold. oil. ilj.’* 
11 All the «ii>iL(-la.udt>) aie ovai.i *c, prouded with nsarita haling at the end, as 
all gayatra-ebuntb ha vo a Anal ending oil 111/ J43, It tfnnon. L’lispaiutra, page 525, 
m voce s vtura ), thu ie .i saiuonct-.i . Wl T the nuueiicss, tlio .hiuntvam, i& unfruitful, 
is made clear l>y l he lolhwvin** passage oi tho bum hr. (1 300) , ( Devoid of pairing 
and offspring 1 * the samonoas. just a* when two moil m two women were lying 
together, 1101 1 her the two men would luu.g forth any child, nor tho two women if 
they did not get a cnpulatm^i partner. That, on the other side, which is devoid of 
bumenesd, is a copulation, a generation 1 .Moreover, the consequence of ^amenosais 
yutayamatvuiKi 1> ; tl ey chant tVLMs»eo) uddiensed to diJforcnt deities : lor the sake of 
taking away the sameness (5 ) 9 “in view ol th»* duinobtic ammulb they chant the 
aiya-(linidfl) .rp VI 8. 12) The.> cluiut itliom eon&laiitly lefcurning (Cp. VI 8. 9 ) ; 
therefore they (the animals, the cattle 1 beget thitherward (Up Vi. 8. 9.) and are 
born hitherward (The young 01 ea, being born, ctnne ‘ hitherward * out of the womb) 
thorefuio ulso they (the cow-), huung started to the (meadows), lofcurn (Op. VI. 
8. LX) id).” 


(The mldday-Pavamana-laud.) 

* The midday-friTvivo it* puriQed (tins must moan: k the m idday- service is 
brought about * or 1 the midday, 1 avamnna-liiud i» In Id 1 > by the inJlowmg. (1) *» 

%k By three metres (Oayafcri, brhatu t/isfcubh, cp. Introduction lo Arseyakalpa, 
page XXIV and Ait. bi HI. IV t sati*u v«i ntra gnyatrwu stuv.ite biitsa brliatisu 
tursn tnstupsu.) and file samaus (Ua-yaho, amahivava, rauruva, yaudJiajaya and 
ausana.) ( 2 ) ” 

“ By chanting the midday-pat amana-(land) *.e. t the first Juud (stotra) in the 
midday -servic •) they strain the midday-pressing. (3) n . 

“Tho (a anions ubed) at the midday-pavairniia-tlaud) are (equal to) all the 
samans (of the whole muldnv-soriico) (4)/* 11 (They are) tho gayatra (saman), the 
soman with finale, tlio one devoid of finale, the one with ida as finale. (With finale 
(stanso is chanted the amahiy.iva (gramegeya XII, 2. 13) 5 without finale proper the 
yaudhajaya fgram XfV l. dC) and the ausana (gram XV. 1. 32) with ida as finale 
the ranrava (gram XfV. I. iU). In the same way tlie ratliantara or hotub prsthastotra 
(arauyegeya IT. I 21) is chanted with finale (ns) ; tho vamadevya or Afaitrararunasya 
prsthastotra (gram. V f 5) is chanted with ut finale (cp. V 2 4 \ likewise the 

* Fancavimsa Br&bmana, pp. 13i— J'Jfi. 
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naudhaaa (gram VI I 37) nr bi.ihinanali prstlustotra is Jim ted without lliinle, 
i he kaleya rn uichavak.nya prsthastoliah (gram. VI 1 7/ 13 chanted with tda 
fmale ” (.“»)“ “In chanting tlio mii]dav-p.ir.imdnn-(l.iuf]) they pliant .ill the samaus 
of tho midday soivicri f>i) 11 

The Iwio-Aiyan worship went abmnd through Indian tiadeis and 
was established m Egj'pt, Mesopotamia, cl«\ The origin of the Asuras 
could also be traced. 

" Ac a laloi period, when we corte to know ninir* about A! it uni from the letters 
or one of its king-* to two Egyptian Pharaohs, and the Wmoklor tablet) from Lnghaz- 
Koi, it is found th.it its military aristOGiacy spoke an Indo-Unroppiin ltngunge, as 
is shown by the namos of than km gs— rf.i ush.it ar, Aitatama, rfut .11 .ia, Aitnsha uxmara, 
Tusliratt. 1 , and Wattiu/.i, They wore luppod t ho following deities 

Mi-it^ra, Uru-w-na In da ra, and Na-sa-at twa— 

Ahtra, Vdiuna, Indra, and Naaatyau the “Twin Aswins ’ =U.wtmr and L\>llu\>~ 

whose nanus have boon deciphered by Wmckler ** “The Mittam tribe (thL 

military imstooraOY probably) wna called “Klurri”, and some philologists aro of 
opinion that it is idontjcal with “Arya”, which was “the no 1 mad designation m 
Vedic literature from the Uig Veda onwards of an Aryan oi tho throe uppor 
t* lasses” iVodic I niter of Namo.s and rfubieots, Macdonald and Keith, vol. i, pp 01- > 
(London, 1912) 

Mitanni significcb '‘the river lancls,” and the descendants of iu 
inhabitants, who lived in Cappadocia, were called by the Greeks *"Mat- 
tienoi " They arc possibly,” says Dr. Haddon, “ the ancehtors of the 
modern Kurds”, (The Wanderings of Peoples, p. 21) a conspicuously 
long-headed people, proverbial, like the Ancient Aryo-Indiaus and the 
Gauls, for their hospitality and their raiding propensities. 

“ It would appear that tho Mitannian invasion of northern Mesopotamia and the 
Aryan imasion of India represented two streams of diverging migration from a 
common cultural centre, and that the separate* groups of wanderers mingled with 
other stocks with whom they came into contact Tribes of Aryan speech were asso- 
ciated with tho Kassite invaders of Babylon, who took possession of northern 
Babylonia aoon af to 1 the disastrous llittite raul. Lt it helievod that they came fioiu 
the east through the highlands of 10 lam. 

“Pot a period, the dating of winch is uucei tain, the Uitanmaus wore overlords 
of part of Assyria, lucloding Nineveh and own Assliur, as well as the district called 
“ Musri ** hy Lhe Assyrians, aud part of Cappadocia They also occupied the cities 
of ITarranand Kadesh |“ 

Professoi Mas Muller has explained the meaning of tho words* Dcva, 
Basu, etc., as mcie general names of the agents in Nature. 

“All these superhuman agents sharod m common, they were emphatically called 
deva, blight, vasu, brilliant, asnra, breathing or living and many other names. We 
saw how this word Deva, meaning originally bright, was gradually divested of its 
purely physical moaning, and. instead of moaning biilUant agents, came to moan 
m the end groat and good, or what wo now mean by divine agents. The history of 
that one word deva in Sanskrit, and Deus in Latin, dis closed, infant, better than 

♦Pancavimsa Brahmana, p. 138 — 

(Professor Donald A. Mackenzie’s “ Myths of Babylonia and Assyria,” pp, 269-270 
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jnytlmig else. rtiUMif the mo-t iuip»it ml. iiliauuoU nL the liutorural evolution of the 
concept of deity, .it le.Ht among our o\\ n Ary, ui .uuvator* 

Highest Generalisation or Monotheism. 

W lion that concept nf do\a had boon runlisod, it. was .it first tt generic concept 
1 1. applied, not to one power, but to many linen when tlio human mind tried to 
combine the idea of supremai^ and therefore) oJ onon»‘Sb with that or deity, tlus was 
dnno at lust by pi imIi eating suproranA. \ of s.ingle de\as or gods only, each supremo 
in liib awn domain After this stage, m which we find a number of single gods, 
neither rn -ordinate nor subordinate, tlieio follow t> llio no^l in which all the single 
gods w ere combined into a kind of organic w hole, oik* god being supreme, tho nthein 
subject t> bun, hut to bun only, md standing among thorn selves on a certain level oJ 
equality After thebe two stagey which l railed Uenotheism and Polytheism, J allows 
m the end that or ical Monotheism, a belief in one god, as oxcludmg the very possi- 
bility of any other gods We saw that tins highoat stage was not only reached by 
the most thoughtful and religious poets in (treoce and home, but even by snnieol 
the Vedic poets m India Those stages m the development of tho idea of tho godhead 
are not therefore merely thenietical postulates They are historical real itios which 
wo may watch in many religions if only ve are enabled to follow tlieir history m 
litorary dm uments Nowhere, linwev or, enn this bo done more effectually than m 
India, when some foi tun a to accident has preserved to us m the Vedic li^ inns relics 
of tho hem theistie sl.ago m wonderful eoniplolenoss Only we must not imagine, 
as some scholars aeom to do, that tho whole of the Veda belong to the worship of 
single gods On tho contrary, and this is what renders the Veda so valuable, we see 
in it all tho three stages togothor, the lienotheistic, tho polytheistic. and the mono- 
theistic, representing the different levels of religious thought that had been cached 
at that early timo by different ol.isso* of the samo society 


1 Professor Ma\ .Muller's “ Collected Works,” pp. 73-76. 


EPIO INTim-Ji ELATION "WITH THE 

VEDAS. 

The BhaLAta SamhiLa vms composed as ihc medium of Vedi»‘ insti u<- 
tionforthe lntelligrnsia of the Hindu Aryan family of kings, pucsis 
and followers. The two gi cat Indian Epies, the iVIahahharata and the 
Ramayaua, drew their inspiration fioin the BliaiaU SamhiLa hut repre- 
sented distinct changes m Aryan civilisation, m custom* manners, 
education and religion, aciordmgto their duslincL propagation of the 
ideals of different cultural centres of India. 'Veslcrn scholars arc 
annoyed and surpribed at not finding a connected account of chrono- 
logy and history among&l the advanced Indo-Aiyan ianuly in their 
literature, but they overlook one significant fact, that the Hindus 
have been the most conservative lovers of history and chiouology 
and have preserved the link of then connection from the days of the 
creation in the daily offering of "La i pan* or water to their depaited 
ancestors and seeis and m different forms of salutation. Dr. HopkinV 
article on Hindu salutations is vci}- mteicsting. He considers them 
extraordinary He says, m the «ase of a tiaveJlcr ciossmg the 
Canges'* or a mountain, this prayer is uttered by lus superiors or well- 
wishers ; — 

‘\atoy king Varuna ana Tama, winner of coniln ts (an old epithet), and Ganges 
and Jamuna and the mountains gi\o you weal, and the Mamba and Asvms aud 
streams and lakes ; weal to ynn on the pert «rt gods and demons and vasus > O 
Ganges, daughter nf the moun taius, ahepliored him, gopuyane ‘now, and give thy 
protection to this king who js nbnur> to penetrate uito the mountains' (pravi-) 
viksafco'sya dadan nnan saiJasute urpasya), to which is canuily added bo the 
traveller, ‘take care of you nelf’, yatto bhuvasia. A benediction for a hero going 
into battle (7.94 4 J f.) begins with invoking protection from Rrahman aud proceeds 
with a long list of potential aiders 111 a rather cuiioua medley, namely, priests, 
tho best serpents, sarisrpas, royal sages (uaiunrrutpd by name, Y&yati aud others, 
acting as protecting saints), ‘cron Lures vuth one fool., those with many feet and those, 
with no feet, apadakas, Svaha and tfvadlia and Sam and (Svaati Unrvautu te aada, 
Lakshzni. Arundhati, Asita Devala, Visvamitra, Aug t rasa, Vasistha, K tsyapo, Dhatr 
Vidhatr lokesa, the Directions and thoir lords, <ligisvarali, the six- faced Karttkaya, 
Yivasvat, the four elephants of the quarters, earth, sky, and pianets, and finally the 
great serpent that supports the earth, adhaslad dliaranim yo sail sada dhuraynte 
nrpasesas ea pannagasresthah svasti tubhyam prayacohatu. n 

The invocation sloka seems to have been in the version of the 
Bharata Samhita of Kapila at the end of Chapter 269 Sanli Parva 
(last verse), under the distinct colophon Gokapiliya , — c< I bow to that 

*The Par sis and Hindus mako obeisance to rivers at sight or when crossing 
even now. 




Bi.ilun.i which i-. .it mu' with him who knows him." The patriarch 
P.hism.i tlnih salutes Vuvm upa, and this h still followed and preserved 
in the lady worship of the Hindus in i chyious meditation as follows: 

0 God i Thou .ut the yod of the Brahman, the benefactor of the 
Biahnuuas an l Co an (the wealLh and pi c-.crver of sacrifices). These 
attubutes me found in you, Sri Krishna and Gobinda." He has not 
forgotim to mention m tint to how down to Narayana, the sages and 
the form ot Som.i, wh.» giatifics the Gods with net tar in the full-moon 
foitnight and the Pitiis in the nest fortnight. This VUvnrup m the 
Mah.ibh.li .it a and Gita is not the creation of any new form of worship 

01 the magic representation of Krishna. 

In the Rig Veda Visvarupa T vastra is mentioned as an authority 
on sacrifice The diflcioiiLe m the views of Rig and Yajur Vedas 
about the death oT tins Tva-tra at the hands of Indra for the 
possession of the cows is protmueul. The older one B/K justifies 
Indra’s acLion while the latter condemns it as killing a Brahman. It 
is held by learned Western scholars like KasLen Ronuow that the 
Dcvas very probably look over the Soma sacrifice from tlie Asuras. 
T vastra is dearly in possession of Soma and in the Rig Veda he is 
nowhere described as a chaplain or pnrohit, though mentioned as an 
authority, but in Yajui texts he is. In Rig Veda II 23. 17th the famous 
priest of the Gods Brihaspati, is called a son of Tvastra, and both 
Sathapatlia Brahmaua and the Mahabharata describe how Tvastra 
flew iuto a 1 age over the muider ofVisvarupa. It is said that Indra 
was very angry for Tvastia had married a female Asura. In Rig 
Veda it is mentioned that 1 ' vastra and Indra are not on friendly terms 
although the former lias got his proper share of the sacrifices. There 
might have been other ciu&es of diforcncc between them, but it seems 
from the description of the Mahabharata that the last conflict must 
have been connected with the ritual as it appears within the ritual as a 
god of fertility. In the Rig Veda verse III. 38,4, he appeal's in the shape 
of a bull styled Visvarupa. The creative activity of the primaeval bull 
is mentioned in verse 5 and is well-known. The features of the bull 
Visvarupa resemble what is in the Parjanya hymn of the Rig Veda VII. 
lor, and d is 6a there. The learned Kasten Ronnow translates Rig Veda III 
56.4a verse thus—*' At the meeting (cohabitation} with them (the cows) 
lie appeared as the leader.” In c-d the description is continued thus : 
“ The divine waters were in love with him, going separate ways they 
slipped away from him ” (Cf. Geldner, R. V. Ubersetzung, i.363). To 
the female beings mentioned here belong the three "mermaids” in verse 
5c : rtavarir yosanas tisro apyali, cf, also verse sc. These are perhaps 
the triad Ila, Sarasvati, and Bharati, with whom we frequently meet 5 

*5 
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and it seems highly probable that Mic y r should be identical with the 
three dhi-uinali m Rig Veda, v. fio, in whom cm-icq-ond the Lime* prolilh 
bulls, cf. verse 2 : — 

iuvuLu’ \armitt ilhriiuvn \ lira lu.nlIuinuU uun snmlli.nn mi Lr.nl nine 
truyaa la&tlmr vrjabluiaas ti.srn.ini ilhi-iinanam lotodlu \ t iPyumanUh 

Tvastra 1 s activity gcuctally consists in providing Heaven ami Eailli 
with rupa\s, In Rig Veda, X.1T09, the liolar lrilo yapyan. t c . Agni, is 
asked to convey to Lhc sacrificial enclosure the onc('i.c. ? Tvadial who ime 
dyavapi tluvi janitri rupaii apimsad hhuvanani vtsva. Heaven and 
Earth, or both Rodasi, are here described as two piolilir women (vis- 
vasya janayitryau), and the Rupa\s aie their offspring. Tvastia’s special 
activity consists m creating them inside the womb; and Rig Veda, x. 184, 
describes, from a cosmic point ot view, Ins activity amongst men and 
animals. The act of procreating lias called into existence ccilain 
‘Sonderg otter’, cf. x. 184 1 : — 

vi&nur yomm kalpayatu tvaata rupani pim,at»u 
ti amcatu prajaimtir dlmtii gaibhnm dadlmfcu tc 

and Tvastra is one of these gods While, howevci, the activities oi 
these other deities are quite obvious, lus field of action is not quite 
clearly defined. Eggelmg translates these words (in SBr. xiii 1, 8, 
7) thus : — 

1 Tvastra, doubtless, id the fabliumcr > f the couples 01 amnials.’ 

Tvasti a is credited as the creator of cattle as well as of rupa's, 
and it is interesting to ob&civc the two aspects of his activity reflected 
in the real hero of the Mahabharata, Sri Krishna, in his well-known salu- 
tation vcr.se as a benefactor of cows and Brahmans. 

The prominent contending heroes were Tvastra and lndra, Karta- 
hirjaijuna and Parasurama, and m the Bharalp. Samhila likewise Rama 
and Ravana, Bhisma and Parasurama, Drona and Drupada, whilst 
Krishna against Kamsa and Sisupala, Bliima against Jarasandhu, Bhisma, 
Drona and Kama against Arjuna, Salya against Yudhisthira, Bhima 
against Durjodhona appeared in the Epics. x\ll of them represent a va- 
riety of character of different ages. In the Ramayana Rama and 
Ravana were the chief heroes, but in its Ut tarakanda Ravana was defeated 
by Kartabirjarjuna and Mandh.ua and was not killed at the instance of 
Pulasta, the progenitor of Ravana Ravana was killed only when he 
expressed the wish to Nat ad a to fight with Narayana. Rama was horn 
and satisfied Ravana’s ambition by killing him. Mandhata and Ravana 
were contemporaries and, after many generations, Rama descended 
from Mandhata. The fight between Rama and Ravana was due to the 
abduction of Sita. Likewise all the contents in the Mahabharata belong 
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to JllfrMi'lil gmciilLMlH. li Iliy uui-' llnu iy«' les-, tui tile puSdCbtloll o( 
propel t>. Tlu* light bet v( rn r.11.1 hi .m I and IUii*ina was foi the 
allegi d in|u-tiLe in the Svayamkua umnui'i nfAmba, the princess u( 
Benaies. In the Maliahhaiata tin -n woi o tls* desi riptionsof the causes ol 
the hath of Diaupadi anti Sikhandi to kill two gri.it warm ns Diona and 
Bhisma, who deftoi tod Drupad.i and Pai.isurama. This pioves that the 
Miihabliaratii and Utlarkanda Rdniayana did nui helnug 10 one paitiiulai 
time, but the a< counts ni genu n Lions \u i e sliung tngullioi tnpiovc the 
great v|uesLic»u of rebiil li and punislmiciit. What pcisimal valom and 
energy tailed In ac-omphsli wis Inllillul by -uii illicit ami icligious 
tervour. 

rhe good woik- men oi wuuun once negin, by giving every 
moment to God, are not lost but *\ ill be tnk» n up by othei-.. Fliey giow 
and expand in the eternity of tnin . The .liui ot the gieat Indian hpic 
may be cxpicsstd in the lines of Wordsum Lli . — 

“ Ulo»i!ig t Ik* vuMi thorn ami t* Lor u.il pr.ii-i 1 . 

Who gL\o tu nohlur lines and nobler i.uvh . 

Tli«* pool 4 who on earth have m ids ui heirs 
OL trulh and jiuie delight h^Mnsuuuly lavs 
Oh might ui\ naiuu ha numbered among their*, 

Then gladly would f end inv mortal davo. 1 ' 

The Utlarakando. Kamayaua begins with the installation ceremony 
oi Rnnu after hi-, grial viciory over Havana. It was then that the 
celebrated sag Cs from all pait- of India went to congratulate the gicat 
hero on the vieloiy lu* had arhievid. The celebrated seven seeiVi 
Attri, Bhaiadwaja, Viivamittia, Gaula.i.a, Jamadugni, Kasyapa and 
Vasistlm hailed Irom the north, AgasLyn linnuklm, Namuclii, Pramuclu 
Sumukha and SvastjMlieyu fumi the south, Gargya, Galava, Kausika, 
Kanva, Yabacnta and son ol Mcdhafitlu from the ca*L, Phaumya, 
Ksiharshi, Kotiseya and Nngangu fiom Hie west. They praised king 
Rama not so much for his victory over Havana but for defeating bis 
son Indrajitj who defeated tin* king of gods Indra, In this connection 
one very important fact is mentioned in the Ultatakanda (30LI) Canto) 
when Ravana took to task his preceptor Usana ior worshipping Devas, 
including Indra, who were his enemies. The Uttarakanda laid stress 
on the event of the celebrated Madhu’s marriage with Kumblunashi, the 
sister of Ravana on his mother’s side. So annoyed was lie that lie went 
to kill him, but a dramatic friendship was effefted by Kumbhin&blii. 
They were united by the for^c of this marriage, which came to be 
ratified by tlieir joining in a fight against their enemies the Devas. 

Nor cau it be overlooked that the gieiit Vedic sage Gautama cursed 
Indra for his forcible aggression on the body of the beautiful Ahalya, 
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Indra was defeated and taken prisoner ior this curse and was called 
upon to share half of the similar sin which would thenceforward be 
perpetrated by others. Ahalya pleaded that she had been outiagcd 
by sheer force, for which she could not be held responsible. She was 
told that hei sms would be expiated when she saw Rama m the wood, 
and if he would accept her hospitality. This marks the important age 
when ideas ol chastity were considered to be affected by the touch of 
the persou more than by thoughts in the mind, as it had been before. 
It was also mentioned that Daityas or demons were more powerful aud 
prosperous than Devas. fins wa& b>rnc out in the Mahabhai ata too 
m connection with Agastya's prayer for gifts trom the kings. 

The Uttarakanda may be said to be a discouisc between Rama and 
Agastya at the installation ceiunony aud not at any horse sacutice 
he performed, whereas the Mahabharataaud tlic Puranas weLe discus- 
sed between Sauti and Saunaka, Another impoitant fact seems to 
be that Agastya described Naiayana, appearing on the back of the 
famous bird Garuda and causing great havoc in the battle, and lus 
censure by Mallyaban for transgressing the old established war rules of 
the Ksbatriyas, which prohibited the killing of fleemg soldiers, which 
proved that he was not a Kshatriya (8th Canto) Agastya told Rama 
that the Demons he killed, like Ravana, were inferior in strength and 
energy to those killed by Narayana. Agastya describes Kapila as Nara 
(in a8th Canto, 6S verse). 

The important clue seems to have been disclosed in canto G4 when 
Narada enlightened Ravana that Narayana worshippers lived 111 the 
White Island or the snowy range of the Himalaya, the abode of gods, 
and those who were killed by Narayana went to Heaven. Ravana 
pondered a little and decided to &ght with Narayana. What is descri- 
bed in the Poulama Parva in the Mahabhai ata seems to have been ex- 
plained in the Uttarakanda in the version of Durbasha, It was said 
Bhrigu cursed the god, for his act m killing his wife for giving shelter 
to the Daitayas after their flight from the battle-field. The cui was 
the real genesis of the Ramayma, \'hich ib in the Uttarakanda and 
nowhere else. Besides this, there was good ground to think that the 
Uttarakanda actually formed part of the Bharata Samhita. The 
vague version of the Poulama Parva was the work of time, due to 
misrepresentation or the unfaithful memory of the reciters. The Uttara- 
kanda can never be the sequel to the Ramayana. 

The most important connection between the two great Indian 
Epics is seen in the Narayana cult. The great hero Rama * was releas- 
ed by Binata’s son Garuda from the grasp of the serpents, who were 


*09 Canto 20 raise. 




described .n the ohihln u t*i Kadi a, 1 li« M ki l\uv.i of (Ik Malublia* 
rata gave the account ofllusv. .ei pent- an 1 the lepuied powerful 
Garuda. Further.noic, the fa.uciu * sluka (un In m. vei ic) Iho author ui 
the Rainayana lUteieJ, iclci -» immisiakalily in Yadu, the son of Yajati, 
in the account of tlie U tiara kauda 

“N'n tamo be tilum* Ini > milt*si ume, 
liocuuns ba-ii' uutiMati, i.l tny i ru.u\ 

\VIiobt3 la’iiu* iuspI w.ir* ia»ii r«» -bis 
On. i»l thu n iiut.lv pal** U |d»> ' 

II is said that iliimivi » ul.'il \ nhi\ p.oim-* non . gallantry hi the 
forcbl Krounrhriiiuuij l)eiia»iii wvir l»oiii Ynjili and Yadu belong to 
the Mahabhai ata uni i>u Diuiata Samhiu and nut In I he Ramnyana. 
The author ot tin Ram.iyaua, m i»il«* of all hi . choit- in make the 
Rainayana an inch pe.uh.ul hook about the kingi ol AyoJliya, 

failed lo ohliti nil 1 the i Ion 1 Link and f iiiiiierlinii -m l common origin of 
the two greaL Kpus in the Ilhaiala Jiunhila, Ii ! he Rannyami the 
suhject-iiialtcr of Ohanita si iilu'a, vn , luili.i’i In* lit , vm a ho described. 
The genealogy of the Ibshaku m tin* Rama\ana «onlain i the names of 
Nahusa ani Ya|au. All Hiom e*t ildisli hojnii 1 d nil it that tnc Uluirutu 
Samhilu is the connecting Uuk and th. a nun «»f the two great Epics. 
The liharntn Samhita i - found hi Uie Hu ..akaivla Knmayana and Ihe 
Mahnhhaial.i and Parana*.. Ivu nape 1 .* cluhhou hy hi- wive* Dili and 
Aditi, Kadi u and Rinata, were the light ami liudr nr the contending 
heroes of the two Kpir-i. The Diva, uul Paitya- wet e the sous of 
Diti and Aditi and the Hanaha \,cri burn hy mother v T ifo Dana. Iinv 
yapa is the gu at progenitor of thi roniendm,, parues and conflicting 
inteiests of the earth below and h< .»vi n aUive. 

Kiwyapa, Gautama, Vauitlm and Agaujn wue the Wdxc sagr-h and 
were tin* founder of Vrdir sacrifice Tin if names v/'W •* respected and 
handed down to podetdy with th** perf uuiaii'V of lehgious liteb they 
established in the daily and periodical woi-ihij# of the Hindus m Arya- 
barta or India. ]£\ initially tlnu nam**' wore pirpituatod in the early 
system of Got ims. Hie Vedas testify to ii, for certain older hymns 
wcio distinguished with tin* -nude imum of the eouposei whcieas tlio*c 
hy pupih and dr .c» miauls of the art at progenitor me mentioned in 
the plural.1 

The Epics were connected wiLh Vedio legends and sages and were 
written in the style of discours* i between tin «'oiit>'mponuy men, 

*Kamayana VJ, M) Oaato, Wt verao, 

tProf Pargiter’a “Annant Italian Historical Ti*adil*ii»i»” p. tun, 3IS < £. 



between i Ideis and ilieii decendatits ui pupils, uistirul uf beitu, \vi ilia, 
as a hibLoiy on modem Uuub. These wue lln a called (iuthai and 
Gita. The Gathas were pcrhap-3 in pio-e an* I Gila m vu->c. Cun-e- 
quently Lhey cannot be the composition <»t one author flic man who 
made the arrangement was called a Vyasaor cliloi But when they came 
to be adapted in verse to help the recuei-. to lemcinher them easily, 
they were done in the monasteries of tcachus and n( piie,ts in such a 
way as to help them in the performance of llio.samiu.e-, Tin tnu impli- 
cation of the dispute m the Astika Paiva between ilic-ons ol lias\apaover 
the question of the true colour of the liau in the hor .e's tail which came 
out in the churning of the ocean, was the tight over (lie performance ol 
bacrificeb under white or black Yajurvoda flic hoi s^ is i loai ly icfen cd 
to as fire or sacrifice in the Paushya Panm m Uu diiioursc between 
Utamka and his preceptor. 

The complaint of a dog being beaten without any cause was common 
in the Faubl^n Paiva ami [Ttlarakawki, but the .Inking diifeieuce lay 
in the curses. In Paushya Paiva it is pionountcd by the motlrci ol the 
dog lo a king, whereas in the Utiarakauda Kama piunoumed lus de- 
cision m terms ol the complainant dog, who was undergoing lire punish- 
ment of transgie^oion of the past lift 1 of a Kulapati and worshipper ol 
idols at Henareo under l he Pasupal cult The implication is dear; the 
system of religious pi opagation under the system of KulapaU Saunaka 
was not productive of good result hut had been increasing vanity, 
pedantry and idolatoi}, which do not send a man to heaven but to hell. 
At the fiat of the benlencc declared by Rama, the whole assembly was 
surprised, but when it was explained by the complainant dog by reciting 
the story of its former life, the people realised that any sudden rise in 
the station of life was productive of 1 ad results in the end In ancient 
India there was one word which became all important, and it was sacri- 
fice. At the high altar of sacrifice ro.se Brahma, the ical cieatoi of the 
earthly, moial and spiritual world 

These are clear Vedic references as to the origin of the Epics and 
their inter-relation, and give a clue to the claims of distinct authorship 
of the two Epics. It was solely composed ‘for sacrifices and the main- 
tenance of priestly power, Vasisthas were the priests of thcBliaratas 
and the Bliarata Samhita was enlarged and improved by them* and Vyasa, 
the son of Parasara, came to be regarded as the distinguished author. 
The Epic Ramayana belonged to the family of Bhrigus and relates the 
deeds of their disciples Ravani and Rama. How Rama was a follower 
of Bhrigu requires elucidation. Visvamitra effected the marriage of 
Rama and officiated on behalf of Janaka, and Vasistha on behalf of Rama 
as a family priest The Uttarakanda dr scribed the ill-feeling between 



Niiiii «iml \'«i -i - 1 1 i.i *»:i tin * [in -it i t» til piii t lit m hi v\ns tliu 

pi ltM ofthoSohu Ij'H nl II' 1 i.i k u Mum thil uni nail foi Ww-itha** 
retain, as i ci|iu„*'L *1 \\\ him, im n« ^ pievuiUtl liom uiul prinking 
the aaculiic l»y |>n viou- ' ug ig, un nt l.v the JWa^. Nimi engaged 
Gautama to pciloim hi ^ sat r ilii'c .in.l Va a .lha was not only annnvcd 
when lie came to know of it Inn , m ,i*il Nnm Ni m was t qunll v com- 
petent to t ui si \'.iiLsiha Wi-iuluk i «*lni 111 ti\ Alii l i IJatima through 
sauifnc took pLuc m tiir aan* v.iy a it did with Nnm through the 
good offices of lilnigu Tlio \\«li ■lymn ami the Satai>athn-l>ialnn ma 
tesLify thii 1 in afigiu Ik tween tho jud haiiya, the slam weic 

brought bark to Uk: — 

■'L’lioio h Umnrj t..M - Si' iiitLii i ( i ‘ Ihe H.hIh ami i.ho A*, uras worn nmtendmg, 
uliom tlioy *ln\\ «»L Mu* «•> K Hi it, n»t r,tin-> tnlno iig.un, whom |t,liev alu,vi cif 

tili6 AhUitiS] til it* o up t'ttUx 11 Lnlilu iigittii. 1 In* «'■ nl- pot ioi liiocl 1 1 nd tpt > ifiz >> '* j thpy saw 
that ill n la ( --o.im.rn i. tliuieapnn whom tuo\ ilt?v\ .»f the that, hup uuno to 

lito iigun, \vlnmi t»f the \ ur.i « tint ..no liu »i it imsho to lif.» a«ui [X similar 
legend of tho ieii'tiig»f flu* .lain gml-. is i-ma.l m -al.ltr.il. d 1 1, nthi y tV1 
ova main tas-iunt a.unnr i.uo 'gliiums tan iutiy.ijii.*»u s imurnnittal (U-raum thov 
now thought), “wo livm Uu.mgh thi' t -aimm I’mm* nut imliirra*d* a (naumima) 
thorp tor,* it is called ai'sti (‘fro* ir.un lurin') fho a risla u applied at tin* ond (of 
the arhhava; pa\ am uia; laud in m din tn bo live from harm 

Tho Uttaiak.iQda R.unay.ui't turn tl«o M.ihahharala follow tliih V«dic 
idea of religion, resurrection Tho nauio of Ni.ui w.i*. iiimlified with 
Naimishamnya, tli>* 'co, I *,.iin'ii place »,f An. ieul India, living the 
centre of the practical Y-dir tcnrlimg i Mitulio-i of Bhiigu. Bhrign, 
the great c^l ancinil political si or, lir-t onnrdv.d the idea of hemming 
the loader of rclit*iou.s thought in India on tin- Inn of decentralisation. 
Vya,a, the moM c.nspi. nous in the line of Vasi.lha, made Uadriuarayan 
and Benares the centres of Van-dim’ ! institution, nlum became two 
of the gi cate'll shrine, of India. I in* two great Indian Kpics— the 
Rainayana and tin* M lliahharata of tin* two distinct t entres— naturally 
became a hoLcrogenuu . mas-, of routr.i hetiou and my.stirism ai the hands 
oF difForeut editors of different time-* who adorned the two different 
centre-, of the P.isupat and Narnyan . nits of the past. 

A peculiarity ascribed to llu Va.islhns appears m Karma-pradipa, 
a supplement of the Gohlriln Sutras, Lliat they exclude meat from their 
sacrifices. It proves coin lusivcly that the Va-dslhas are the authors of 
the MahahharUa, whidi begin*,- w.th the story of tlpaiichara, nlio was 
made to conform to the rules of sacrifices without meat. Besides, the 
1 st Adhyayn of the Vasialilha Sairiti declaie-. Narayana isa deity of 
Brahmins aud Rudra that of the Sudras. 

Professor Max Muller says that to illustrate the .sacrificial system and 
the duties of three or four clas.-es ol priests engaged at the great 
*l'ancimn& 0 .i Brahmins p. 284, paras, 2.Jand2J. " 
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sacrifices an arrangement wm-i couvmo ami lin.iliy j;»ioecl upon lung 
before the different Brahman •« wok ''o-npo 10 1. IL* ImtluT states that 
the divibion of pne*.ta and Ilk g^ncial order <>1 laculi* cs mud. luivc boon 
bettlcd bofoie the composition of the Samlnlas of hiama and Yajur 
Vedas, for both follow the established orlei of sacrifices. These Sainhitas 
arc no more than mere collections of veriC-» meant for the second and 
third classes of priests — Chlumdog is and Adhvaryus. Il s emn. ilial Ihe 
Bharata Samhila was originally a manual hook .if -»aci ifices wiLh 

the important deei -ion of worshipping the ate edited god of the age, 
Narayana. 

The family of Angirasa — Uiatliya, Buliaspati ami Samhartha — were 
famous priests of Deva-. and kings of In lia. riien dcsceulant Bluuad- 
waja played a veiy imporiani patt in both tlic Kpics. 

The Asuras, enemies of Unhaspali, gave currency to the fictitious 
story of incestuous connection of Brihaspati with his elder brothers 
wife Mamot ha Tins was set at rest by the explanation given by the 
exalted Markendeya of the family of the priest of A&uras m Bana Parva. 

The great Angira and Brihaspati were ancient law-givers and in 
Manu one finds th e positiou of women and their expiation mantra for 
incestuous sin in Chapter IX. 

“The purificatory rites nf women are (i v , miiat ho i»oriormed) without the 
y.Mic Mantra*; this is t.l\e decision, of tlm law code, Sud for this disqualification, of 
Mantra-leds-neds, women are like nntn inoigaiun things. This is tho conclusion, 
fl »>*•- “The pTonenrsa oE w omen to infidelity lias been hugely sung in tho Vedas 
and Nigamne. Now h«‘iu what hat; been sanl in the Vn Ina rogirding the expiation nl 
their incestuous am. fxlll* “Inasmuch as my mother, faithless to btr lord, used to 
stroll about in quest of < llier mon’s (embraces) may iny father purity hex ovum, 
defiled, by her incests with others. This (Mantra of the Veda) serve* as an illustration 
(of what has been said m tho preceding coup 1 ot) f20) '*■ 

The lawgivers lowered the position of women and accused them 
of infidelity, which must have created a large number of enemies aud 
the crimes they tried to put clown were thrown on their own shoulders, 
that they were guilty of them. M image reform took place in the 
course of time. It is a palpable mistake to imagine that everything is 
ideal from its very ci cation. The incredible things arc the pure 
mechanism of the brute creation, or passive obedience to, or the 
infallibility of, priests or Popes. Everyone feels that his opinion is 
right and correct, but if he is open to conviction it is alright. But if, 
instead of changing his wrong views, he is bent upon persisting, then 
dispute arises. It was thus that the creator Brahma aud the law-giver 

* Manu Samhita, Chapter J2L, p. 317, verses 18—30. 


Brihaspati weie unjustly accused of (he crimes they wei c tryiug 
punish and repress by law. 

The kings, their priests and plnlosopliers were at first worki 
together to make the religion of the Hindus popular by sacrific* 
symbols, mythology and allegorical intorpi elation s. Necessarily, li! 
the genesis of the Old Testament, the oldest I-Iindu records conta 
accounts of the discouiscs of gods, sages and king- of yore. Learn 
men have found that language, writing and religion have come o 
after the other, or simultaneously. The separate spirit by the systt 
of metaphors is represented m Garuda. The people of Ancle 
Egypt,* with whom the Indians were in close touch, were famili 
with it. In their hieroglyphics the figures of Garuda, etc., are foun 
They knew and believed in the symbols of divine life and transinigr 
Uon. It is said that the soul flies away, caught in the claws of ti 
divine bird Garuda. 

In the birth of societies the chiefs of the stales contribute as mu 
by special trails in their chaiacter as their priests, and the 
afterwards come to be regarded as attributes of virtue. Society 
the union of men and its figure is made up of such examples as w 
live for ages. The life of societies and slates is like llial of a ma 
A man has the right to kill in self-defence; so a nation has f 
justification to wage war for its very existence when that is threatcuc 
This is the law of Ancient India and was the cause of the fights in Ved 
days. The king then rewarded the real merit of his priests ar 
subjects. It was for this that the Vedic hymns were uol confined 
the exclusive authorship of the Brahmans, and became au appcllatii 
for a just king. Indra was the name of such a king. 

Under Monarchical Government, where no attempts have been ma 
to disgrace or humble the nature of a man, there can be no slavct 
This was the ideal of the Aneienl I Iinilu Government in India under 
king. Taxation was light in comparison with Constitutional Govcrnmct 
where everyone wants to be on the same level of life and enjoymei 
The manners of a king or a prince conduce as much to the qucstic 
of liberty or law. The Vedic kings and princes affect no distinctio 
mix with their people, dress like them, worship with them in publ 
sacrifices, make their priests enlighten them on the points of la 
usage and religion and lake part with them in the pastimes of hunlic 
etc. The people then forgot the king's weaknesses and loved h: 
dearly as their own kith and kin. But when the caste system divid 
the orders of the people, then the people began to iniud cla 
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interests. It is not fortune which rules the world. Neither the 
blows of the forks of a sage, nor the lash of a king can make 
a man change his natural inclination. When men began to follow 
distinct lines of action and profession they could no louger be deceived 
as to their own class-interests, as they were being developed wiLh 
distinct inclinations. No sooner had they realised their position, than 
they found themselves duped. The universe is ruled by the laws of 
Nature and change is made by volcanoes, floods, storms, etc., so there 
are more than general causes, material, moral and spinLual, which 
influence revolution in society. In such a revolution the ancient Hindu 
monarchs were made to live under the fundamental laws of iheir state, so 
that they might not be despotic, like Vena. Then they had nothing to 
regulate the hearts of the people or their own. The world became more 
and more artificial and stereotyped 

In time the system of Monarchical Government was corrupted, and 
the marks of the highest slavery were reflected m the high dignitaries of 
the king and priests and made them the vile instruments of arbitrary 
powers, covering their sins and shame with all sorts of dignity of offices, 
spells of sacrifices, riches aud entertaining the public to all sorts of 
amusements and magic. Besides, the true strength of a king does not 
lie so much in his valour, skill at arms and possession of a vast army 
or his ability to conquer the powerful neighbouring kings, as in the art 
of preserving and increasing wealth in the kingdom and in the wisdom 
of consolidating the unity of his subjects as one national unit. A Demo- 
cratic Government is ruined by the luxurious habits of the general public, 
while monarchy meets its doom by poverty. 

It was for this the Bharata Samhita mentions that the Vedic kings 
Srutoroba, etc., showed their incomes when the sage Agastya approached 
them for gifts. The great Agastya at last look them to an Asura King, 
whom he not only made give what Agastya wanted, but disgorge the 
major portion of the wealth he had amassed by an orthodox mode of life 
and policy. The word Dasyu or robbery seems to have been the origin 
of the word Dasa. The Dasyu was made a Dasa by Agastya. What 
Agastya did his contemporary, the Vedic Bharata king Nahusa, also 
accomplished. Dr. Winternitz says: — 

"The legend ofNahuaa, the father of ITayati, whioh is related in the Uahabharata 
several times i la also a hind of Tital legend, which enderwith a foil from heaven t 
NahuBs, a grandson of the Pnrnravae of Vedic fame, was a mighty king, who annihi- 
lated the robber hands (dasynsarnghatan) But he levied taxes on the rishie, too, and 
commanded them to cany him on their backs, like beasts of burden. Be even over- 
powered the gods, and ruled the Heavens for a long time in India’s stead. He desired 
Indra’s wife Saci a* hie wife, and grew so overbearing that be yoked the divine riehis 
to his chariot, treading on Agaetya’e head. How this was a bit tro muob for this 
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great Saint, and be cursed Nahusa, with the consequence that ho fell from heaven 
was obliged to live on the Birth as a snake for ten thousand years. '*• 

This proves that Di^yus were Afinas first and slaves or das 
afterwards. Dasyus ol Asuras saw clearly that their unexpected f< 
tunes by robbery did not last nor were they works of inei it. They s; 
the power of men like Nahusa and Kubalassa aud were lully convinc 
of the advantages derived from virtue and sacrifice. They practis 
these from interested motives aud the ‘Pancavimsa Biahmana 9 testifies 
it:— 

“With the Asuras(onoo) was the whole sacrifice. Tin* Gods saw the yiijnayajn 
By means of (the wordB): ‘*by saenfioo on saunfl-'e m honour of Agm" they took f 
thorn the agnihotra (by tho woids) ‘and by hymn on hymn in honour of the skil: 
the full— and now moon sacrifice**, (by the words), 'continually we (will extol) 
immo rtal Jalavedas*, the seasonal sucriflco*; and by (tho words) ‘as a dear friond I 
extol*, the sacrifice of Soma* 1 . (3). “At that time the metres (tho verse quarters o 
were, ‘By sacrifice in honour of Agni, by hymn in honour of the skilful; we ( 
extol) tho immortal .Tatave las, as a dear friend l will extol*. Now, the gods by me 
ol the verses, repeating each tune blit* beginning, (the first word of each verse quart 
took the sacrifice aw ay from the Asura9”. (tf) I* 

The priests claimed a monopoly of all knowledge, divine a 
earthly. They appropriated it to play upon the imagination of the c< 
tending parties by a sort of compromise. The Naga worshippers fou 
their adorning creature and the intelligent fouud the meditative g 
resting in peace over it. This is the true emblem of submission a 
peace • a true religion makes what the bloodshed of war cannot acco 
plisli. A plain record of facts and deeds would have given just cai 
for continuing the fight and ill feeling between the different parti 
Fiction and mythology in the history of nations were introduced for t 
purpose of satisfying the educated and the illiterate mass, in order 
convey to each what each wanted, according to their respective ang 
of vision and their respective culture, knowledge and helief. Vys 
and Valmiki fulfilled the task with which they were entrusted and th 
names have been handed down to posterity with great reverence. Th 
developed a marvellous craving for fiction and mythology in the pea< 
fui growth of Indian civilisation, which was copied by other nations w 
whom they came in contact. 

Indian astrology, astronomy and medicine were studied, and < 
monstrated the skill and power of the priests and sages. The Hint 
believe in the influence of planets over the fortunes of men, and i 
seven days of the week were named after them. The names of- 
discovers of these planets are, perhaps, recorded in their names, t 
one cannot overlook one important fact, that the sun and the moon t 

• Dr. Wintemlta’s “A History of Indian Literature,” Yol. I, p. 881. 

t "panoayixnsa Btshwana.,” p. 178, verses B and 8* 
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included in them, and the number of the planets are the same with the 
digits of nine. The nine astronomical treaties were called Siddhantas. 
In the Yajur Veda and Brahmans occur expressions— Nakshatra-darsa 
and Ganaka, the observers of the heavens as astrologers and astrono- 
mers. The invention of algebra and the first astronomical ideas owed 
their origin to Ancient India. 

Vyasa and Valmiki wei e not concerned with these, though their 
ancestors were celebrated masters. Vasislha and Parasara, from whom 
Vyasa was descended, were the authors of two astronomical treatises. 
Bhrigu's name as the greatest astrologer still lives in his monumental 
astrological work called Bhrigu Samhita. About the sage Saunaka, 
with whom the current Mahabharata is so much concerned, even the 
learned Max Muller expressed his confusion in the clearest manner pos- 
sible s — 

“The story of Saunahotra, the Aon of Suuahotra, and grandson of Bharadwaja, 
being born again as Gutsamada-Saunaka, may have some historical foundation, and 
the only way in winch it can be interpreted; is, that the second Mandala, being ori- 
ginally seen by Gritsamada, of the family of Bhrigu, was afterwards preserved by 
Saunahotra, a descendant of Bharadwaja, of the race of Angxras, who entered the 
family of Bhrigu, took the name of Saunaka, and added one hymn, the twelth, in 
praise of Jndra. Tins is partly confirmed by K&tyayana’s Auukramani, and by the 
Bisliyanukramani of Saunaka It would by no moans follow that Saunaka was the 
author of the hymns of the second Mandala. The hymns of that Mandala belong 
to Gritsamada of the Bhrigu race But Saunaka may have adopted that Mandala, 
and by adding one hymn, may have been said to have made it his own. Again, it 
does not concern us at present whether Saunaka, the author of the Kolp&sutra, was 
the same as Saunaka, the chief of the sages in the Naimi&hiya Forest, to whom during 
the great twelve years 1 sacrifice, TJgrasrav&s related the Mahabharata, and who 
became the teacher of Satamka, the Bon of Janmcjoya. If this identity could bo 
established, a moat important link would be gamed, connecting Saunaka and his 
literary activity with another period of Indian literature This point must be re- 
served for further consideration 

The learned Pargiter says : — 

“The fable about VasistUa and Agastya is very ancient, because it was current 
when hymn vii 33 was composed in or soon after the reign oC Sudas. The Jatukarn- 
yas were a Vasistha Gotra This name is a patronymic, and so there were several 
of the name. Jatukama or a Jatnkarnya is said tohavo taught Vyasa the Veda 
(Va. l-d4. Hv. 42.2364. Vedio literature says Vyasa was & disciple of Visvaksena, 
Vedie Index, ii, 339. The two may be the same) and the Purana, and is described 
as Vyosa’s predecessor as regards the Veda. There were other Jatukarnyas later* *+ 

Agastya left no family, no Gotra, or there can be no two Agastyas 
in the two Epics. He is one of the ancient sages of whom the gods 
sought assistance, not to perform their Vedic sacrifices but to perform 
wonderful acts that neither they themselves nor anybody else could do. 

*^**°f® B80 * Max Muller’s 11 Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 1 ’ pp. 232-233. 

1 rjoip&Bor furgiters “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” pp. 216 and 217. 
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He became famous by swallowing the ocean dry at the request of 1 
Devas, so that the Asura& could not hide there m any form, 
digested Batapi, the brother of the Asura king Ilval, and the pracl 
of killing kings and robbing their wealth was discontinued. This < 
be inferred from the trend oi the sLory in the Mahabharata and 
distribution of wealth to the kings who accompanied the great s 
Agastya. In the Ramayana, Rama went to the hermitage of Agab 
and killed Ravana with the celestial weapon until which he 1 
invested. No one else but AgasLya knew this deadly weapon 
Narayana. 

“ The arrow, B.imb Agast.ya give 
And blessod tlu chief tarns life to nave : 

Thar, dart the Eternal Father made 
The Monarch of the Gods to aid ; 

By Brahma's self on him bestowed 

When forth to light, herd Indra mdo 
• # 

He laid it on the twisted cold, 

Tie turned the point at Lanka’s Lord. 

And swift the limb -dividing dart 
1’ierocd the huge chest and cleft the heart. 

And dead lie fell upon the plain 
Like Vntia by the Thunderer slam, 

The Ralcshas host when ltav&n fell 
Bout forth a wild teiriflc yell, 

Then turned and fled, all hope resigned* 

Through Lanka’s gates, nor looked behind 
Ilia voice eicli Joyous Vauar raised, 

And Hama, conquering Havana, praised *’.* 

The Asuras practised all sorts of illusion and it was sage Agas 
who first found a means lo set them at naught by his psychic pon 
knowledge of science and religious austerities. It might be that he 
instrumental in the origin of the Atharva Veda. Professor A. 
Macdonell says : — 

“The adherents of the three sacrificial Vedas would thus naturally recog 
a work which was a repository of witchcraft. Thus the Satapatha Brahm 
though characterising Yatu or sorcery as devilish— -doubtless because it mv 
dangerous to those who practice it— places yatuvulah or sorcerers by thu Bii 
bulivrichas or men skilled in Rig Vedie verses. Just as the Big Veda contains ’ 
few hymns directly connected with the practice of sorcery, so the Atharva origin 

included only matters ineLlential and subsidiary to the sacrificial ritual 

In the Mahabharata we And the importance and the canonical character of 
Atharva fully recognised. The four Vedas arc often mentioned, the gods Bra 
and Vishnu being in several passages described as having crested them. The Ath 
is here of ten also referred to alone, and spoken of with approbation, its prac 

* u The Kamayana of Valmiki ” by Professor fialph T. H. Griffith, page 
Canto 0$. 
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are veil-known and seldom criticised adversely) magic and sorcery being, as a 
role, rogarded as good * 

The Vedic implication of Brihaspati by Professor A. A. Mac- 
donell is very interesting* He says : — 

“ A deity ol an abstract chaiacter oeenrringin the oldest as well as tho latest 
parts ol the Rig Veda is Biihaspali, ‘Lord of 1 'rayerV’ 

Roth and other distinguished Vedic scholars regard him as a direct 
personification of devotion. In the opinion of the present writer, how- 
ever, he is only an indirect deification of the sacrificial activity of Agni, 
a god with whom he has undoubtedly much in common. Thus the most 
prominent feature of his character is his ptiesthood. Like Agni, he has 
been drawn into and has obtained a firm footing in the Indramyth. 
Thus he is often described as driving out the con's after vanquishing 
the demon Vala. As the divine Brahma priest, Brihaspati seems to 
have been the prototype of the god Brahma, chief of the later Hindu 
trinity. But the name Brihaspati itself suivivcd in post-Vedic mytho- 
logy as the designation of a sage, the teacher of the gods, and 
regent of the planet Jupiter. 

Another abstraction, and one of a very peculiar kind, is the goddess 
Adili. Though not the subject of anyseparate hymn, she is often inci- 
dentally celebrated. She has two, and only two, prominent character- 
istics. She is, in the first place, the mother of the small group of gods 
called Adityas, of whom Varuna is the chief. Secondly, she has, like 
her son Varuna, the power of releasing from the bonds of physical suffer- 
ing and moral guilt. With the latter trait her name, which means 
‘Unbinding/ 'Freedom/ is clearly connected. The unpersomfied sense 
seems to survive in a few passages of the Rig Veda. Thus a poet prays 
for the ‘secure and unlimited gift of Adili*. The origin of the abstrac- 
tion is probably to be explained as follows. The expression ‘ sons of 
Aditi*, which is several times applied lo the Adilyas, when first used 
in all likelihood meant ‘sons of liberation’, to emphasise a salient trail 
of their character, according to a turn of language common in the 
Rig Veda. The feminine word ‘liberation* (Aditi) used in this connec- 
tion would then have become personified by a process which has more 
than one parallel in Sanskrit. Thus Aditi, a goddess of Indian origin, 
is historically younger than some at least of her sons, who can be traced 
back to a pre-Indian age. 

“Goddesses, as & whole, oocupy a very subordinate position in Vedic belief. 
Phey play hardly any part as rulers of the world. The only one of any consequence 
■s Pshas. Ike next in importance, Baraavati, ranks only with the le ast prominent 

~ Hiafcot r of Sanskrit Literature ” by Professor A. A. Mscdonell, pp. 191-a 



ol tho male gods One of Uio Cow, houdos I’ulhui, to whom an uutiro hymn is 
addressed, u> R.vtn, Night"* 


The mythological phase presented !>y the Rig Veda is compaiatively 
primitive, when the flic gocl is railed a -.layer of the Demon Vritra, 
associated with Indra. In the Rig Veda v.3.1, the following invocation 
appears : — 

“Thun at thy luilh, O’ Agni, art Vnrun.i , when kindled thon becomost Ultra; 
in tlioe, O’ son of Might, all go<U aiv mil, ml ; thou nit Lmlia to the wurahipper.’'t 

In the Brahmans it is found that the sariifii'c is said to have uot 
only controlled the Vedio gods hut also the processes of Nature. In 
the myths of the Yajur Veda, the Demons appeared as a group of evil 
beings of Asuims with the Apsai as, a class of celestial nymphs, with all 
the charms of female beauty to make sages give up asceticism 
and accept priesthood. It is found that the lormulas of Yajur Vedas 
were not mere forms of prayei to gods, hut consisted of statements of 
results of employing purliculat tiles and Mantras. The Atharva Veda 
betrays no such regard for sacrificial punctuality and punctiliousness 
like the Rig Veda, hut contains incantations and formulas, sorcery to 
overthrow enemies, to davu away diseases with the discovery of sciences, 
of medicines and astrology, etc., so very nccessaiy for suifering humanity. 
Naturally the older and conservative sections had a certain amount of 
prejudice against it. 

The learned PargiLer has found out one significant fact. As a 
judge, what one cannot lose sight of is that the 

“ historical tradition in the Vislio literature has one great merit over that in the 
Bpics and Puranus, namely that the literature has been carefully preserved and 
what it contains now is what it contained when it was composed, so that its 
statements are statements of that tune."! 

Neither Vyasa nor Valmiki was of the Vedic age, nor were their 
names mentioned in any of the Vedas. They could not have been, 
as they belonged to later ages. But his views and findings cannot 
appeal to reason. He says if Vyasa divided the Vedas there must have 
been some mention of it somewhere as an arranger, and gives the 
that this was not done with the purpose of not disturbing the universal 
faith of the Hindus that the Vedas were not made by anyone but by God 
himself. This would have been alright if the hymns did not contain 
the names of the authors and to whom they were addressed. One must 
give him due credit for correcting his erroneous views when he says : — 

“What Vyasa (lid seems to have been this. The statement that he anangad 
and divided the foor-paila Veda Into four suggests, (3J that, though ro, namyi, a nd 

*Professor A. A. MacdoneH’a “ Sanskrit Literature,” pp, 102, 103. 

tProfeaaor A. A- Mac do nail’s “ Sanskrit Literature^” p. 70. 

^Professor Pargiter’s •' Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,'* Of. JP. 12—14. 
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probably Ya.jus ami Alliarvan worn distinguished bef.irp as shown above, rot, thi<v 
had not been troateil distinctly, all co-exist >d as four juntas m one general Veda, 
and he definitely separated them and constituted them respectively ns four distinct 
Vedas: or (2) that, at any Talo, he expressly and formally fixed the four- Told division 
and oomplelod tho canon of eacn Veda in defiuito shape, which bocaino final 
subject to small modifications afterwards, lie had four disciples and entrusted 
to each of them one Veda, ris , the Big Veda to I’m la. the Yajur Veda to 
Vaisampayana, tho Sama Veda to Jaimim and tho Atharva Veda to Snmautu. 
The priestly literature has suppressed all this )ust as it, has ignored Vyasa, 
for something ot this sort must hare taken place oil any theory el the compilation 
of the four Vedas’’.* 

Vyasa presetved his name in lii.s disciples, whom in tho'-.e days 
preceptors left as living monuments. The preceptor destroyed his 
own writing for the fame of his disciple; Saunaka did so and Asvala- 
yana came into promincnce.t Beside-., Vyasa found his work, the 
Mahabharata, was regarded as the fifth Veda and all: acted greater 
attention from the public, and for that reason he did not like to depre- 
date its value by making hymns in the Veda or giving out his name 
as a mere arranger. When Vyasa and Valmiki were horu it was an 
age of philosophy and not of hymns. It was for this the guardians 
Adhipati of the four Vedas— Rig, Yajur, Sama and Atharva — were 
Brihaspati, Sukra, Mangal and Budha, respectively. 

Vyasa Badarayau of Brahma Sutras dealt with the doctrines of 
Vedanta philosophy and was the best and oldest commentator of Yoga 
philosophy. From the philosophy of Samkliya all the six philosophies 
of Ancient India grew. Mimamsa is merely the development of the 
theory of dispute, the vehicle of the senses in the eternity of words 
and sound, whereas Naya of Goulama is only the complement of the 
Vaiseshiki system of philosophy. The Mahabharata illustrates the 
Yoga, Samkhya and Vedanta philosophies by examples. A calf finds 
its mother out of a thousand cows, so previous deeds follow their 
doers. Fate without action accomplishes no good result, like a seed 
thrown outside the tilled land seldom bears fruit, and so forth. 
Atharva Veda gives the origin of the world on the eternal principle, 
and Yajur Veda is full of cosmoganic legends proving that, through 
sacrifices and fire, the world was produced. All these theories and 
stories are in thd Mahabharata and the Uttarakanda Ramayana. But 
the Ramayana up to the sixth book is a regular artificial Epic with 
the practices of ceremonies under Atharva Veda. 


•Professor^. JS. Pargiter’s “indent Indian Historical Tradition,” p. 320, 
♦Professor Hex Keller’s ** indent Sanskrit Literature,” p. 283. 


Tho Saiut, well rt*«ul m Holy Lons 
Pondered awhile hi a answer o’er. 

And thus 'i gam addressed the king. 

Ills wondering thoughts legathcrixig- 

‘Anothor nto will 1 begin 

Which shall the sons thou era vest win, 

Where all things shall be duly sued 
And ilrbt Abharva texts ho read.’ 

Then by Vibhaiulak s gentle sou 
Was that high sacrifice begun, 

The king’s advantage seeking still 
And zealous to perform Ins will. 

Now all tho Gods had gathorod there, 

Bach one Lor Ins allotted share ; 

Brahma, tho rulei of the sky, 
ttthanu, Naraynn, Lord most high, 

Yiul hol\ Indra moil might view 
With Mar nis I Lor his retmue ; 

Tho Heavenly Chorister, and Saint, 

Ami spirit pure from earthly tamt, 

With one accord h ad Js ought the place 
Tho higli-aouled monarch’* rite to grace 
\ When thus the suppliant Gods had prayed, 
llis wise reply Narayan mode; 

‘ What task demands my presence there, 

And whence this dread, ye Gods declare.’ 

Vasistha was a great priest of the Ikshaku family and no grou 
was given for bringing Ribhyasringa, son of Vihhaudaka Kasyapa, fr* 
the Court of the Anga kingdom. There is a mention of Vasisth 
performing sacrifices for this Dcva in the (Jlt&rakhanda, but he v 
present at the sacrifice under the leadership of Rishyasringa, who 
fact was Da&aratha’s son-in-law. homapada, king of Anga, adopted 
daughter of Dasaratha, and Rishyasringa was led astray by the said ki 
through the services of beauLiful girls, to marry the said adopted dau 
ter Shanta as a fee for a sacrifice performed for making his c*our 
and people prosperous. The family of Kasyapa it seems, lived 
lower Bengal and finally went to Anga. The Mahabharata identi 
one family with the Nagas or serpents, and Bengal might be called tl 
home. On its border lies the country called Chota Nagpur, wfc 
origin in tradition connects it with the Epic. 

“jBaJa Janmejoya had declared war against the entire x&co of the serpents, 
of whom, Pundarika Nag by name, managed to escape, and having assumed a hi 

"Prof. Ralph T, n. Griffith’s "The Ramayanof Valmiki,” Page 25,'Oanto 2 
fThe Maruts are the winds* deifiod In the religion of the Veda like ( 
mighty powers and phenomena of nature* 

tProf, Ralph T. H. Griffith’* 11 The Ramayan of ?aljniki,” Page 26, ( 
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form, travelled to Benares, tind there Biicoeedel m winning the I&'iu 1 ot Pwatu, tli.» 
beautiful daughter ot a Brahman Notwithstanding hi* uthonviB hnm,«u <t]>jmar~ 
anf i e, Pundanka could nut got. rid nl the HoriN'Ut'a fmki'd tongn. winch imiaod the 
curiosity of his spouse fu order to divert hot miml fr »m tlm ^uh^eol he took hor 
on a pilgrimago to the holy temple n! Jiig.mnHh it Puri On their \v*>\ hack thov 
passed through Jhorlcand, as t'hota Nagpur, then in th* o ciqmtiou ni the Muiulu^, 
was called Near the lull of tiutuinib*', t'arv nti w n ■. noi/cti with lh*» pangs of child 
birth, aznl importuned her Inibhaad t» divnlgt fcho o.viot of Im roike 1 1 ingiio Ho 
disclnsod to her hw real identity, and <1 wap paired m hi p**o ( er 1 irui into *i pool id 
water close by immediately aft r tho birch of her uhiM. Pin at i. in « ioat rcinmn 
at the consequences of hor curio^itv, euminittod rfati. l-ater i .irihm.iu piibao.t that 
way, carrying an idol oi start n l^vuta, the "mui <l.i. . und stoppod to drink at the 
pool, placing t he idol on the brink When about t» resume hit poun*!, h» louud 
that the idol couhl not be mo\ed *>n looking ,* bout him, ho *u\\ n> hi* antoiuahiuout 
aha u cobia protecting with its expanded hoola little miked luhl/ The serpent 
revealed himself to the Brahman os Pundunkt X.iy, and uai ratal hi* strange hint, try 
Ho prophesied that the child was destined to rule the country, nud dnoctod that. In 
was to be named Plrim Hukutu Uji, and, that the country should ho i ailed Nagpur. 
The child was earned to neighbouring Jduuki, w h adopted him, and Plwiu Unkuta 
itaiin due courue fulfilled his destiny .* 1 9 

The Raj family and Feudatory Chiefs oi Chota Nagpur, Orissa and 
Central Provinces interniairy with Knhatriya Rajput iamilies. The 
Mundas are a Vedic race as their belief, that the soul of the 
dead goes to the plants or walci, is recorded in rite Rig Veda. The 
poor Mundas who embrace Christianity refuse to sit with other Chris- 
tians to take their meals nor lake to weaving easily. The old instinct 
still lingers. It seems therefore that the Alharva Veda, which owes its 
origin to the Kasyapa family, was firsl introduced in Lhe kingdom of 
Ajodhya. Dasaratha’s daughter Shanta, who was bom out of the 
sacrifice of Vasistha, was given in adoption to his friend Lo ma pada on 
condition that he would send Risliyasiinga to perform the sacrifice 
for getting sons. It was for this the sage wilii his wife came to perform 
the sacrifice. It is evident that the sage Risliyasiinga of the Kasyapa 
family practised the ceremony under Atharva Veda and it owed its 
origin to the Angirasa family, who were designated Atharva Angirasa. 

The word Angirasa seems to be the composition of two words— 
Anga and Rishi— and Angirasa is a variant of Angarshi. The Angirasa 
family lived in the kingdom of Marulta.f VaUali, the name of the 
kingdom of Marutta, owed its origin to the early times of Rig Veda. 
'* The king Vaisala ”, says. Professor Pargiler, ‘‘is said to have founded 
Vaisala or Vaisali as his capital ”4 It is like Mithila, the capital of 
the king Mithi. The Vaisala dynasty descend ed from Manu’s son 

♦Prom Tea Districts Labour Association’s “ Hand-Book of Castes and Tribes ” 
(1824) Pages U-10. 

t Professor Pargiter’s ‘‘Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, » Page 187 . 

f Professor Pargiter’s " Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” Pags 87. 



Nabhanedistha. The family was Vawi and it deems to be more pro- 
bable the name owes its origiu to Vaisa, a Rig Vedic hymn maker — 
Vatsapri Bhalandana is the reputed author of Rig Veda IX 68 — who is 
the founder of the Vaisala dynasty, mentioned in both the Epics. 

Kasyapa did yeoman service to the Kshatriya race in swing the 
Kshatriya prmce& fiom the cruel hands of Pai asurama.* It is said 
that the ancestor of Loinapada, Dihiratha, the grandson of badhivahana, 
was saved m the heimitage of Gautama on the Ganges. In the dynastic 
list of Mr. Pargiter, Piomothi of the Vaisala dyna^iy and Loinapada 
and Dasatath were contemporary kings. It prove? that the in- 
fluence of the Atharva Veda extended to these kingdoms through 
the Kasyap family and Vasistha received the epithet Atharvanidhi 
ILf Dr. Wintcrnitz explains the two expressions — Atharvan and 
Angiras — as two distinct magic formulas. The institute of Manu 
(XI.33) says clearly that the sacn-d texts of Atharva Veda are 
the weapons of the Brahmins to kill their enemies. Dr, Winter- 
nitz said ; — 

" There exists a rather largo class of magic songs, which are intended for 
the needs of the kings, partly ovorciam foi .aulas against enemies and partly bene- 
dictions. Eveiy King was compelled, in Lndia, horn the earliest times, to have 
his Purobit or family priest, and bUU family priest had to be familiar with 
the magic rites which rofer to the life of a king (‘rajakram&m,’ ‘kings’ rites*) 
and al 90 with the songs a 1 d charms belonging to these rites. The Atharva Veda 
therefore is closely connected with the warrior caste*’ £ 

Chapter 49 oi Shanti Parva is very important for it sets at rest 
the Western theory of Aryan imigration from the West. It will 
be seen that even at the fearful time of Kshatriya extermination 
by Parasurama. Kshatriya princes and princessess did not leave 
India hut sought protection in Vanya and Sudia families and in 
some cases were reared by hears, *ows and tigers in the woods. 
They did not go out of India, nor did the Aryans come from 
any country other than India The so-called Non-Aryans were no 
different from the Aryans as aborigines. The Vedic texts will 
testify to it. 

“We axe surrounded on all sides by Dasyu tribes. They do not perforin 
sacrifices: they do not believe in anything; thou- rites are different? they are 
not men; O’ doslroyer of foos ’ kill them Destroy the Dttsa race I” (X 22.8). 
“In X, 49 Indra proclaims that he has deprived the Dosya rare of the name of 
Arya (verse 3); that he has destroyed Navavostva and Brihadratlia of the Dasa 
race (verse 8), that he cuts the Dasas in twain, 1 it is for this fate that they 
have been bornl” (Verse 7)9 

* Santi Parva. Chapter 4'J. 

1 Prof. Paxgiter’s ‘-Ancient Indian lliskurical Tradition”, Page 248. 

£ Dr WinterniU “A History of Indian Literature *’ Page 12 0 

I “The Vedic Period” Book I, Chapter IV. 




It is very unfortunate that Western scholars like the learned 
Pargiter are not exempt fiom fanciful dreams for he says that 
the Kasyapa, Angira and Atri might be non-Aryan as their names 
were not Sanskrit like Bhiru and Vasislha. In the rase of Kasyapa 
he mentioned that the inference was further strengthened by 
the Dailya monarch Hiranya Kasipu’s name. lie should have seen 
that it is very common in Ancient India that tin* father’s or the 
family name distinguished one from another of the same name. 
The learned Western scholar will admit that Kasyapa was the pat- 
riarch of Hiudu genesis, and Aryan JJh irgava ami Vasislhas offici- 
ated as priests to Hiranya Kasipu.* He should have seen that 
Aryan priests would not officiate at the sacrifice of a nou-Aryan 
demon, if he really was one. There is no mentiou of Aryan 
migration from the West in the sacred books of the Hindus. On 
the other hand, in the Mahublmrata, of the goddesses oi wealth 
Lakshmi presided m the abodes of the virtuous Asuras and Sam- 
bara was devoted to the Brahmans. In Vedic limes the causes of 
the great fight were not like those of the Epics but for putting 
a stop to mischievous plans for doing injury to irrigation and agri- 
culture and for the possession of cows. 

Science has proved that the colour while is formed out of seven 
original colours, aud the Hindus had been the dwellers of the seven river 
islands and came to be known by the name of Aryan when they form- 
ed themselves into a society. The god Siva, the centre of the Pasupat 
cult, is dressed in the fashion of an aborigine, from which the Nara- 
yana cult evolved. Aryan civilisation was evolved not from one 
place or region but from the several places of India. Professor 
Macdonell says : — 

“It is natural to suppose that the numerous Vedic tribes, under tho altered 

conditions of life in rest, plains, coalesced into nations with now names 

It ie not unlikely that the Tntsus, whose name disappears after the ttlg Veda, also 
furnished one of the elements of the JEuru nation A Brahmans passage contains 
an indication that the Turvacas may have been one of tbo several small tribes to 
make up a nation. Perhaps the Vadus, generally associated with the Turvacas in 
the Big Veda, were also one of them. The name of the Fanchsla itself (derived from 
Pancha, live) seems to mdioate that these people consisted of sn aggregate of five 
elements. 

The Rig Vedic tribes were the Purus, Ucinaras, Srinjayas, Matryas, 
Matsyas, Chedis, etc., besides those already mentioned. The Gandharas, 
Mujavats, Maghadhas, A ngas etc., were mentioned in the Atharva Veda. 

* Professor Psrgiter § “Ancient Historical Tradition, Pago 807 . 

+ Professor Msodonell’s “Sanskrit Literature” Page U 58 - 157 . 
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“The Basyua’', says Ur Sf ■. (loin'll, " nre dm ‘Lilieil in the Rig Veda as non 
sacrificing, unbelieving and lntiiiiiu- Uliey btyleil thnmsoUei Aryan or * Kinsmen’ ns 
opposed to the aborigine-, to whom they gave the naino nl D.isyu or D.is.i, * liende,’ in 
later tiinoa also called Anarva or uou-.Vryaus 

The Vedic battle of ten kings wa* (ought on the hanks of Parushni. 
The ten kings coalesced tn theii endeavimrs to cio-»s the stream to 
deflect iLs course, but were repaUed with veiy lieavy loss by the 
Tritsus. 

‘The Bharatas ajiponv to bo specially i onnci t<<d with aacnfiiul riles in the 
ItigVeila, tor Agm (as bidnivnng tithe Rliurulas) re.oivostlie epithet Blmrata, mil 
the ritual goddos- Bharata, frequently asbuciatod with Karasrati, denves liar name 
fiom there. Innlnmn In Agm (111 JS) monlnm 1 - made or two Bhnratas named 
Devacravas and Dovavatd who kindled the -acred fire on the Drishmlvati, the Apaya 
and the Barusvati, the very region which is latoi i e lobrated as the holy land of 
Brahmanism under the names ot Urahmavavla and ICnriikshettra'M 

The basis of Vedic society was reflected in the different centres 
when the distinct divisions of one Rig Veda were developed and follow- 
ed The priestly Parisada or assembly of the different centres decided 
the scriptural point and Vyasa and Valmiki were commissioned simply 
to work out their view-points instead of their own individual opi- 
nion. They were not fictiluous personages, for one finds them con- 
nected with Lhc distinct branches of important sections of Aryan educa- 
tion. Vyasa was a philosopher and law-giver of no mean order, 
whereas Valmiki was one of the teachers of the Taittiriya Pratisakhya.J 
The Bharata Somhita was the first source of Epic structure and its 
growth was wholly connected with Vedic mythology and saciifices, as 
the very name implies with (he explanation given by the learned West- 
ern scholar of the wotd “Bharata. 5 ' 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana gives a clue to the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana as belonging to the time of Agastya ; Narada reciting to 
Sanat Kumar, in the fashion of the Bharata Sainhila, a portion of the 
Mahabharata. It also mentions the meeting at Pratisthana of the Apsara 
Urbasi and Pururaba, on whom the development and growth of the Ailas 
depended, as described in the Bharata Sara hi ta; the Vaijayayat of Nimi ; 
the marriage of Trinabindu’s daughter with Pulastya, the progenitor of 
Ravan; the history of the family leading to the mischief at the sacri- 
fice of Marutta, and putting up of an obstacle to the ambition of Vedavati, 
the daughter of the royal sage Kusadhaja, to become the wife of Nara- 
yana. She would avenge the wrong of Ravana by coming to earth as 
Sita, daughter of Janaka, to fulfil her desire to become the wife of 


“Professor XacdoneU’s “Sanskrit Literature’’ Pago 160—162. 
t Professor do. do do. Page 166 

{Professor Weber's do. do. Page 1W. 
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Narayana Rama. It ascribed the cause of the separation of Rama anti 
Sits to the curse of Bhrigu upon Narayana when his wife was killed for 
sheltering the Asuras, as described in the Poulama Parva of the Maha- 
bharata. Besides, the great sage Valmiki, as is cleaily slated in the 
Annusasana Parva, Chapter XVIII, fell out with the fire-worshippers 
and was cursed, and worshipped God Siva to he absolved fiom the sin 
of the curse, equal to the muider of a Brahman. 

Valmiki and Chavana are identical and the Mahabluiata mentioned 
that Rama Charita was written by a Bhargava. Veda describes the 
story of Cyavana, whose youth was restored by the Asvins. The myth 
of Poulama Parva in the birth of a son by Sukanya, the daughter of the 
Bidharva king, is explained. The other explanation may be given a 
thought, though it was not expressly mentioned to be so by the learned 
Pargiter. 

“lb bIiowb that roal tradition has been mixed up with mythology. Usunaq-iSukra 
is identified with the planet Venus and among Ulingn's offspring are included gods 
and semi-divine personages. The Matsya account says Utingu married Palo man's 
daughter Divya, and had by her the twelve lihrigu g ><ls, Oyavana and Vjmavana, 
Apnavana's son was Aurva and his son was Jamadagni The best Malmhharata 
account says Qhngu had two sons, Sukra-Kavlgraha, wlio was Wuril of thu Dairy us and 
gods (Sura), and Cy&vann ; Cyavana married Mann’s daughter Arusi and had as on 
Aurva ; Aurva’ a son was Ucika, who had a hundred sons, the eldest of whom was 
Jamadagm ; and .famadagiu had four sons of whom Kama was the vouugost The 

other Mahabh&ruta passages will be tonsidered sepaiaboly Cyavana 

it is often said, married Sukanya, daughter of Menu’s son, kim* Saryati, and stt jn- 
floed for him. He is also connected with Menu's other son I'raadhra. His position it, 
therefore clearly fixed, though late, and especially Hrah manic, tales wrongly intro- 
duce him as existing at other periods; and ho is made the subject of fable oven m the 
Big Veda 1 * * 

The family of Ravana originally belonged lo the one of the Seven 
Patriarch sage Pulasla, married to Lhe daughter Trinabindhu of the 
Vaisala kingdom. Ravana and Kumbhakarna became demons but his 
brother Bibhishan was not like them. It proves one important point, that 
Axyan Ravana and his brother Kumbhakarna were so transformed, 
like Kartabirjarjuna, that they were described by the poets with so 
many heads and hands to invent mischief to the causes of humanity 
to make people b|iliesve the wrong they did, le*t people should disbelieve 
them as licensed poetic exaggerations. 

In Vedic times it was not a man’s birth but his culture and educa- 
tion that made him respected. It will be futile to try to convince 
anybody that the early civilisation of any country of the world was 
governed by any two, three or four social organisations. The Vedas 
do not admit any caste system or status or restrictions in society. 

•Prof, Pargiter's “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition’’, pp. 193*194. 



The Nishads, Nagas, Daityas, Danabas, Rakshas, Gandharvas and 
Dasyus became oppressors or opposes of the ancient civilisation, but 
all the same they were pure Aryans. Instance* were not wanting to 
show that marriage alliances took place between Indra and Poulaina, 
Yajati and Sharmistha, Nala and Damayanli, etc. They were called 
non-Aryan as they were not subjected to the iules and religion of 
the growing Aryan civilisation. The term Vratya or Apostate is 
frequently mentioned m the Atharva Samhila, and the couutry of 
Magliadlia is said to he full of these people. It proves beyond doubt 
that the uncivilised had been civilised and that they had again lelapbed 
into their previous condition 01 weic again transformed to their former 
state and courted destiurlion by wars foi want of self-coutiol and 
culture. 

There are no traces of Hatainsm in the Vedas or in the Aryan 
Epic civilisation. This is the best proof of Vedic aud Epic inter-rela- 
tion besides the existence of the names of Vedic kings and events in 
the Epics. In the present scientific woild, language plays an important 
part m settling many difficult questions regarding a clue to an important 
date or an important fact of past history which tradition or written 
history has failed to give. Professor Max Muller has found Sanskrit to 
be the mother of all the tongues of the world. The language and 
style of the Veda and Epic substantiate their inter-relation. The 
great expert linguist Sir G. Grierson found that the language of the 
Rig Veda represents the archaic dialect of the Upper Doab. It was 
the place from where Aiyan speech of the purest form spread all over 
India and in it the heroes of the Epics lived, moved and their glories 
were sung 

The learned Pargiter has been good enough to give us the important 
facts against the theory of the alleged entrance of the Aryans in the 
North-Western Province of India. 

“The broad result stands oat clear that the Aila stock, which began ia a small 
principality at Allahabad, had domia ited the whole of North India and down to 
Vidarbha, with the exception of the throe Mauva kingdoms of Ayodhya, Videhn and 
Vaisali ; and these had been influenced by the Allas. So it is said, the earth was 
dominated by the five races (Vamsa) descended from Tayati. This result agrees 
exactly with the Aryan occupation of India, so that what we call the Aryan race is 
what Indian traditioi callB the Alia race, and bo Aila-Aryan The Saudyumna 
stock would no doubt be the Muada rare and it9 branch the Mon-Khmer folk in the 
east; and in the intervening legion it would have been subjugated by the Anars 
occupation, and also by a prior invasion of Bengal by newcomers from the sea if 
the above surmise of such an invasion be true.”* 


* Professor Pargiter>s “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, “ Page 295, 



It is clearly stated by Vyasa to his son Suka that lie prepared the 
Mahabharta from the 10,000 (ten thousand) Rikhs or Manilas of the 
Rig Veda and the mysteries of all the Vedas were icvealed in the 
book he compiled, with all the didactic stories, and true accounts, in 
such a way as would admonish faith, instiuction and wisdom (Chapter 
245 of Santi Parva, verses 13 and 14). The patriarch Bilibina m Chapter 
78 preached to Yudhisthira the duties of Btahmanus and Kshatnyas, 
complaining bitterly against the conduct of the Brahman sages, who 
were said to have attained exalted heaven hy pci terming acts of cruelty 
against those who were, in fact, friends of humanity. The annotator 
Nilkantha illustrated the actions 111 this respect of Uiamlca, Parnsara, 
etc., who were all leaders of the performers of Snake, Rnkshas, etc. 
sacrifices. The kings were extolled as having attained the blissful 
region for doing a sinful act. It is said here that right is wrong and 
wrong is right in relation to virtue and vice according to place and 
time. The Brahmans and kings do not commit any sin in self-defence 
or for compelling others to follow their duties aud for puuishiug robbers. 
The Brahman void of Vedic learning and the kmg incapable ol giving 
protection to his subjects are described like clouds that produce 110 
rain. 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana expressly mentioned that Sita was 
treated like a mother. Rama did not kill Ravaua and Bali to U'.urp 
their kingdoms but to reward the good Bihhisana aud Sugriva, who 
were unjustly chastised and exiled hy their wicked brothers. The 
Mahabharala is the Itihasa Veda and the Ramayana is the Purauic Veda. 
In the sacrifice celebrations of both the Sutras Saiikyana and Asval- 
ayana, on the eighth and ninth days of recitations, it is dearly explained 
that Itihasa Veda is the Matsya Sanunada aud Tai ksya Vaipasyata is the 
Purana Veda. Satapatha Brahmana says king Matsya Sammada and 
bis people were water-dwellers. Satyabali was the adopted gill of the 
* king of fishermen. Her hand was sought by a sage aud was refused, and 
king Santaou got her by disinheriting the just right of Bhisma, his 
son by his former wife Ganga. It is also alleged that the author of the 
Mahabharata was descended from her and revived the Royal family of 
Santanu later on. Cyavana, the Valnuki, was purchased by Nahusa 
from the fishermen by the gift of a cow, and the fisherman went 
to heaven by the gift of that cow and Nahusa got the throne of 
heaven when the Asura Britta was killed and Indra was in hiding 
out of fear. This is the historic and Pouranic connection of the 
Ramayana with the Veda. The Arthasastra of Eautilla itself speaks 
of what was then regarded as Veda to justifiy the expression used in 
both the Epics;— 
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“The three Vedas, the Banian, He and Yajur, are the Mireo-fold (Scripture). The 

Atharva Veda and the Itihasa Veda arc also Vedas”.' 1 Itihasa means the 

Purana, Itivrtfca (history), Akhyayika (tale), Udaharana (illustrative story), the 
Dhannasastra and the Arfchasa8tra".t 

The Mahabharata is said to he the fifth Veda, whereas theRamayana 
is the second Veda in their respective tables of contents. The Pouranic 
and Organic theory of the creation of foui castes from the four different 
functions of society or nation is given in the Rig Veda, Purusha SuktaJ 
hymn, by Nara3^ana to Nara, Both the Uttarakanda and the Ram ay ana 
preach the cult of Narayuna and the defeat of Ravana, the follower of 
the Pasupat cult. This is the Vedic inter-relation of the Epics. The 
Poimanic theory of transformation of Devas and kings, etc., into beasts 
was exemplified in the sacrifice of king Mamtta by Sambarta, the brother 
of Brihaspati, which was also described in the Mahabharata. But 
the difference in the description is marked and speaks of a time of the 
Pouranic age. Ravana appeared as a dog and the gods became beasts 
out of fear. Sambarta forbade the king Marutta, who was going to 
punish the evil doers, as they had already lowered themselves from 
Devas and Rakshas to inferior beasts. This is the implication of how 
gods and kings become beasts, when their hearts are full of selfish ends 
and fear, more or less moved by passion. 

This is the word of the first couplet of Valmiki lo the origin of the 
verse or couplet with which the idea of the Epic Ramayana was begun. 
Ravana was not killed until he took away Sita, who was Bcclabati in 
a previous life as the daughter of the Royal sage Kusadhawaja, as 
recited in the Uttarakanda. The very name Bedahati implies a connec- 
tion with the Pouranic fashion. Nor is this all. Agasty a, the author 
of several Vedic hymns and marvellous mystic deeds, was the tutor and 
guide of Bharadwaja, the pupil of Valmiki, and was the adviser of the 
hero of the Ramayana. The final termination of the earthly career 
of Rama in the Uttarakanda is more than Pouranic and not natural nor 
historic like the Pandavas and Yadabas. The sage DurLasa appeared 
and made separation with Lakshman. A messenger from heaven in the 
form of an ascetic, he got audience with Rama alone. Durbasa was 
prevented from seeing Rama by Lakshman, as instructed, and was 
cursed by Agastya, This seemed lobe the just punishment of Laksh- 
man, who under false pretext took Sita and left iier in the wood at the 
instance of Rama without a protest. 

The Mahabharata was neither aristocratic like the Ramayana nor 
was it entirely under the influence of priests and Brahmans. The 

* Book i, Chapter 3, (page 7). 

t Book i, Chapter 5, (page 10). 

X Canto 46, verse 54. 
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composition of the Ramayana was later than that of 1 lie Mahabliarata. 
It was at a time when the twice-born castes were jealous of « heir birth- 
right and looked down upon the servile people as the degenerate 
Sudras or non-Aryans. Even Ihcn theie was no question of 
colour, for the hero and heroine of the Ramayana were not 
white hut black, and Krishna, Arjnna and Draupadi of the other Epic 
also were. The ideal monarch, Rama, was piaised for killing a 
Sudra who was transgressing the duties of Brahmana hy piaelising 
Yoga, and for waging war against the two kings, one of demons and the 
other of gorillas, who had formed alliances and were luling the earth 
after the cruel decimation of the Kshatrij a race hy Paraburama, a 
descendant of the Bhargava family. The Bideha family was the 
custodian of the Pasupat cult bow which Rama broke. Raina chastised 
Parasurama by the exhibition of his power in breaking the bow of 
Pasupati and putting an end to the Pasupat cult and establishing the 
Narayana cult in its place by putting an arrow to Parasurama's bow. 
Rama not only revived the Kshatriya prowess, proving it superior to 
that of the Brahmans, but punished the ruling kings Ravan.i and Bali, 
Loth guilty of incestuous connection. He did not spare even his own 
faithful and tried Queen Sita when, after the fire ordeal, people began 
to gossip in private about her living alone in the abode of the demon 
for such a long time. The funeral rites of demon Ravana were 
performed with Vedic rites. This is the best proof on record that he 
was not a non-Aryan demon of Ceylon. The Pandavas and Yadavas as 
well as Rama and his brothers were not Vedic persons like Pururoba, 
Yajati, Nahuaa, Dcvapi, etc. 

' The Mahabharato is not only a Veda,” says Dr. V. Hopkins, “it is so important 
a Veda that to read It is to dispense with the need of reading other Vedas”.* 

A distinct change had gradually come over the Indo-Aryans in the 
field of intellect to transform their religious outlook. One is inclined 
to enquire into the circumstances, historical as well as mythological, 
which led to the establishment of religious beliefs on an altogether 
different basis from what they had been in the Rig Veda. And it is 
quite possible that the large body of people, who had new forms of 
worship thrust upon them from above or from below, by the priests, 
would have liked to know how they could be reconciled with their older 
beliefs in order to be imbued with devotional fervour, without which 
no religion can have any permanent hold. It is for this reason that 
Bharata Samhita was composed, expressly with the object of elucidating 
the texts of the Vedas, under the pretext of which new popular deities 
loosely connected with the Vedic gods and godd esses were introduced. 

* M The Great Bpia at India,*’ page 869. 
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The processes by which this was done were two-fold, firstly, by 
deification of persons who had rendered distinguished services to 
community, and secondly, by lowering the older Vedic deities in 
estimation of the people. 

In the Great War with the Asuras the gods won through the h 
of Kartika, the son of Siva, who began to receive worship for the gr 
military services he rendered. 

The cults of Pasupati and of Narayana were developed compreh 
sively so as to include the totality of all social activities of the Hind 
They became the basis of a higher and loftier conception of mora 
and constituted almost a puritanical re-action against the laxities 
looseness which prevailed among all classes of people during the V< 
period. The intellectual freedom which the Vedic sages possessed 
to a striking development of thought among them, and the period 
Vedic culture may be regarded as the classical age of Indian liistc 
which in spirit and achievements found a distant parallel in 
extraordinary development of the classical mind of Europe. T1 
is no reason to suggest intei -dependence, for the normal human m 
has the same capacity for growth on the same lines in every couu 
But the elements which constitute the static factors of life and constit 
character require definition in order that they might he binding upon 
classes of men, for intellect divorced from ethical values tends 
disintegrate everything that civilisation cherishes. 

The Pasupat cult had a more popular origin. The great God S 
symbolises the materialistic principle of procreation, and Pasupati \ 
identified with Rudra, The conflicL which took place between Siva s 
Vishnu with regard to their shares in the sacrifice of Daksha, one of 
progenitors of the universe, has its echo in the struggle between Ru 
and Narayana in the Mahabharata for a similar reason. Dadhichi i 
the devotee of Rudra or Pasupati and Bhrigu and Vashistha those 
Vishnu or Narayana. Dadhichi was the son of the sage Athawa, wb< 
invoked with Angira and Bhrigu in the Pitrijajna in the Rig Veda, 
left the Dakslia Yajna when he found that no offering was being made 
Siva. Like Vishnu, he had foretold the performer that he would not 
able to complete the sacrifice, which actually happened in the end, ut 
a compromise was made by the worship of Narayana. Britra, the gr< 
Asura, was a follower of Narayana* and his priest was Bhrigu a 
Sanat Kumar was his preceptor. Indra, who was the king of the Ve 
deities, had to approach Narayana for the victory over Brit] a. Ns 
yana told Indra that Britra would not be slain without the use 


* Britra Gita, Saati Parr*. 



Dadhichi’s bone, and Dadhichi was thus sacrificed. Tims Indra was 
humbled and Saiba Dadhichi was removed. 

At the junction of the Ganges with the S«u (Kapila Ashr.uiui — 
Gaoga-Sagara) the great Rama made offerings to the mane'. of his 
departed ancestors and Yudhtsthira offered pi. iyoi-. to Vaiutia, not o*> 
a Vedic god but through him to Narayana, the crealoi of the universe, 
to whom the prayer in question is referred. 

“I bow to the God who protects the nmrersi', I bo» to the Hod whoi- beyond 
this universe. O’ Lord of gods, coino near this unit so.i The lire, the dun, Uu> organ 
of generation, water, the goddess, the seed of Vislinu, noetnr and the navel of rioctar. 
The god of Are ib the organ that generated you (noonm. I'hocaith i» jour body', 
Vishnu gave the seed that caused your being Vou are tin« iu\ cl 0 1 lioctur" ' 

It was Tvastia who raised his grandson Bntr.i to fight against 
Indra. The story ol Bhagiratha, who offered oblations to the manes 
of his deceased ancestors, the sons of Sagara, hy means of the water oi 
the Ganges River carried into the Ashramu t hermitage) of Kapila, where 
they had been cursed by the great sage rogardeil a-, an Avatara oi 
Narayana and which forms the bails of the Raniayana, testifies to 
the hold which ancestor worship had on the religious beliefs of the early 
Aryans. Bui it cannot be overlooked that Indra’s hiding in the waters 
of a lake, being alarmed at the thought that the sage might still he 
living, recalls to one’s mind its resemblance with tin* similar action of 
Duijodhana in hiding himself in the lake of Dwaipnyana at the last 
scene of the Kurukshellra War. The cull of ancestor worship has its 
reverse side in the story of Brilra, who was the son of Trisira, who was 
again the son of Tvastra. 


The Narayana cult was then introduced in the country of the 
Vatsas. Professor Rapson, in his “Ancient India,” identifies the laud 
of the Vatsas with the corner where the livers Gauges and Jamuua meet 
at Prayaga or Allahabad. 


Vatsa, the, region of Prayaga or Allahabad in the United Provinces. Its oaui- 
withT WilCl1 hM b00n ldontllJod ’ with absolute, certainty, 

Kh^inTs by * w# ad J Waal ' vU ‘««88 (Kosam Inau and Kosam 

&niraj) in the Allahabad district”. | 


Vincent Smith thinks that Kosam is an abbreviation of Kosambi, 
7 ‘ "^ OWn t ° the Jains 48 Kosambinagara {vide pp. 503-4 J.R.A.S. 

9 )• The remains of a fortress four miles In circuit at Kosam speak 
of its past great military strength. In Brown’s •« Coins of India” it is 
said that at the close of the 3 rd century B. C. cast coins were issued 


* ^ bha,,lU ***** Vena Parva, page 17* l&kkas 28 , 27 - 28 . 
t Professor B. 3 . Eapsen’s “ AneientUndia, » page 170 . 
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with the names of local kings of Kausamhi, Ayodhya and Mathura in 
the Brahmi script. The coins have a tree within a railing on the 
obverse. At the time of the Buddhist Chinese travellers there were 
more than 50 Devas temples and the non-Buddhists were very n um erous 
and ten Buddhist monasteries were all m ruins, Keru’s “ L Indian 
Buddhism ” says that Kausambi, Mathura, etc., have hairs and nails of 
the Tathagala with stupas erected over the 1 elics. The place was 
famous for being a centre of tiade and religious activities of_ Ancient 
India. 

The religion of Siva as a devotee of Narayana found acceptance 
among the people who lived aiound the liver Saraswati m the Punjab 
in the kingdom of Srikautha. In Bana\ “ Harsacharita n it is men- 
tioned as the famous place where the great king l-Iarshabardhana’s 
ancestors ruled. It is Thancswar, famous for the association of the 
god of the same name, whose temple Mahmud of Gazni destroyed and 
then carried away the vast ti casures under the idol. The place had 
become famous as the battlefield of I he great Kurukshottra War. It was 
for these reasons that Siva and Narayana in their groat fight, recorded 
in the Bharata Samhita, were described as Snkantha and Srivatsa 
respectively, as emblematic of the scars of figlit and the centres of their 
worshippers. 

Ultimately, as the cult of Narayana had more powerful Brahmanic 
families as its devotees and as it was philosophically much more deve- 
loped, it prevailed over the Pasupal cult. Eventually all these new 
beliefs were brought together and given a consistent mythological 
shape in the cult of Narayana, which reconciled the old doctrines 
of Pitrijajna and Devtijajna and maikcd a new epoch of intellectual 
progress. The conception of the Hindu Trinity, which owes it 
origin to circumstances mentioned above, became the starting point 
of a newer and more virile culture that far outstripped the 
Vedic culture that had culminated in six systems of Hindu philoso- 
phy and the metaphysics of the Upanishads. The evolution of Indian 
philosophy shows to what extent the progress of thought and political 
and economic factors were interdependent on one another in India ; 
but the Bharata Samhita must not be confounded as a philosophical 
work. Its aim was highly practical ; it aimed at teaching philosophy by 
examples, and as the connection between the Bharata Samhita and the 
Samkhya school has been explicitly mentioned in many places of the 
Mahabharata, it is necessary to show its position in the intellectual fer- 
ment that was going on in the land of the Vedic saci ifices. It is also 
necessary to refute the view, which is held by many scholars, that its 
main theme was the Great War between the Kurus and the Pandayas or 



Kurus and Pauchalas. The Bharala Samhita is not an heroic episode, 
but mainly a didactic one in its charactci . 

Its main object was to uphold the claim of hound knowledge over 
the performances of sacrifices prompted by the de«ire of future reward 
and success. Men were induced to performance of acts sanctioned by 
the Vedas solely because they thought that they could avoid soirow 
through them. A really wise man would not be tied to them, but would 
realise that God or deliverance can only he attained tluough knowledge. 
So real kno wledge is the only means of liheintion. In the Samkhya 
system knowledge is regaided a* the only mean*, of salvation, and lienee 
it is inculcated by the Samkhya system oi philosophy that it i-. know- 
ledge which dispels sorrow, grief and fear. Hus philosophy is some- 
times expressed in highly technical language and sometimes in a very 
popular manner in the Mahahhnrata. which really forms the essence of 
the teaching of the Bharata Samhita and is called the Bharata Savilil 
and which runs as follows : — 

‘‘From virtue, profit and pleasure originate, ami lor this it sought.. Virtue is 
eternal and pleasure and pain ore not no. Sunt 13 otorual owl Its frann* is mortal, 
it is for this reason that one should not renounce virtue anil religion either for the 
pleasures of the senses, cupidity or for fear. Thousands of mothers, fathers, wives 
and sons came and went and others will come and similarly go away. All kinds of 
fear and joy only affect the ignorant but not tlio wise. Tli» aim of man ought to be 
to realise the highest Hrahma and ultimately attain to Him ”, 

The Bharata Savitri, which may he regarded as embodying the 
popular digest of the Samkhya school of Philosophy, was amplified by 
stories, legends and fables in the Bharata Samhita, and ns this was the 
kernel of the teachings of the Mahabharata, the Bharata Savitri was 
the connecting link between the two different compositions, between a 
didactic theme and the Epic poem. The historical background of the 
two was entirely different. The Bharata Samhita was meant to close a 
period of war and anarchy and the Mahabharata was composed to 
inaugurate a period of intense activity on the part of the Kshatriyas 
and to urge them onward to carry out their own duties as the upholders 
of the social structure of Aryan Brahmanism. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the Bharata Samhita was closely 
connected with the performance of sacrifices. It emphasises again and 
again the superior value of moral virtues as against that of acts repre- 
sented by Y&jnas. That Heaven is attained by the performance of 
sacrifice is regarded as a crude notion* ; the truly wise (those who 
followed the Samkhya system of philosophy) always condemn acts in- 
spired by a desire for reward. In fact, it can be shown easily that the 
speculations of the Bharata Samhita have had their origin in the dis- 

*8*ntl Parva, Chapter^, " ’ 
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putes which took place among the learned and the dissenters with 
regard to the reward-yielding power of the Yajuas. Ultimately the 
school of Kapila prevailed over the orthodox school and a revolution 
was accomplished m the region of thought and practice among the 
Brahmins, which was oi very gi eat moment in the cultural history of 
the Aryans. Subsequently the purely ethical and the Yogic philosophy 
of the Samkhya school reached a higher and more inlet csting phase of 
development through the introduction of one exclusive personal God im- 
mersed in meditation by Narada, followed by Veda Vyasa, whose follow- 
ers were called Ekantins. The slaughtei of animals was condemned, 
and though the piaetice was not abandoned altogether it became greatly 
modified. 

The Brahmins gradually adapted themselves to the higher ethics 
and spiritual notions by changing the etymology of their name from the 
mere mutteuT of hymns to the knower of Btalnna, and sacrifices were 
greatly disci edited in the school of Kapila. The metaphysics which 
are attributed to Kapila, define Prakriti (Nature) and Soul (Alma) in 
a completely different mannet from the Vedantist. According to the 
Sauikhya view, soul is invested with the attribute of consciousness, 
nature is a blind and inanimate object, intelligence is the offspring 
of nature, and is therefore by itself only a matter, just as the ray 
of the sun is merely an inanimate object, but becomes light by its 
contact with the sensation of sight. Intelligence is in the same way 
incapable of consciousness. It is only when soul resides in it, that 
it reaches the plane of understanding. 

The Vedantist does not accept the view that intelligence is blind 
He says that the world of will or intelligence lies beyond cousciousnes 1 
and unconsciousness, and that because it is the anti-thesis of tru< 
knowledge, it is called Avidya. Avidya is defined in the West by Kan 
as think in itself, by Sehopenhaur as blind will, "as the permanen 
possibility of sensation” in the English language. The word Avidys 
implies the fact that it is related to true knowledge as contradictor 
(contraries) and therefore they inhere in the same thesis. Accordin{ 
to the 'Samkhya school Prakriti (Nature) is independent and self 
sufficient. The same is true of Jivatma (the individual soul) and the; 
are connected by means of Paramatma, like so many beads in a rosary 
The logical compactness which one finds in the metaphysics of th 
Brahma Sutra is a strong proof of its posterior origin to the school o 
Kapila. 

Kapila has laid too much emphasis on non-violence, but Veda 
Vyasa, the propounder of Brahma Sutra, viz., the Vedanta, has a mar 
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comprehensive view of life. The question, who is a real Brahmin, was 
very often debated. The philosophical speculations of the Upanishads, 
the Samkhya and the Vedanta school, were occasioned by the discontent 
of the Kshatnyas, who could not meet the extravagant demands of the 
Brahmins at the sacrifices. Consequently, Kapila, who was a Brahman 
sage, gave a new definition of the word Brahmana which has been 
quoted already. The outlook of Kapila in matters of sacrifices was too 
revolutionary. He condemned sacrifices outright. But the saciifires 
were very popular and useful institutions, and if the orthodox dogmas 
were purged of their crude character, they could be revised on a healthy 
basis. Vyasa m his definition of the word Brahman follows closely 
on that of Kapila. It shows the alliance between the two schools in 
respect of ethics, but Kapila had condemned penances, and Veda Vyasa 
gave to it a higher meaning. 

Veda Vyasa did not condemn sacrifices altogether as acts, but 
urged that they should be tempered with mercy. Peuances were also 
sanctioned, if they were performed in a proper spirit. In the Upanisha- 
dic school, in which the Kshatriyas with their Brahmanio allies 
disserted on the mystic pantheism of the Brahma, the chief head of the 
sacrifice, and the school of Kapila, from which was evolved the notion 
of a personal God Narayana, deemed higher than the gx eat Brahma 
who was said to have sprung from Him, animal sacrifices were now 
discredited, but a personal God could be reached by the pursuit of any 
of these paths, viz., the Kriya Kanda the path of Acts), the Jnana 
Kanda (the path of knowledge), absolute renunciation and the patli of 
concentration, meditation and faith. The bifurcation of the two main 
systems of thought from the Vedic school is a striking proof of the 
continuity of Indian culture, which strongly reacted on the material 
plane. 

In fact, the doctrine of concentration, i.e., Eikantic, is laid stress 
on in both.* Without deuying the difficulty of recon ciling the idea of 
an imminent personal god, which is the main theme of the Bharala 
Samhita, with the plurality of souls devoid of common ori gin, which 
is propounded by Kapila, it must be admitted that the school of Veda- 
Vyasa grew out of that of Kapila. It is expressly mentioned in Santi 
Parva, Chapter 35 -> that Veda-Vyasa, who was deeply immersed in 
contemplation about the nature of the supreme cause, by ^frin g his 
stand on the Samkhya system of Yoga could not arrive at any satisfac- 
tory conclusion about it The riddle of the phenomena of the world 
was revealed to him by his knowledge and realisation of Narayana. 

* Mahabhauta, Chapter 846. ~ " ”~™ 
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On the contrary, however, there are many passages in the Mahabharala 
in which it is stated that Narayatia i-. 11 k. object of worship m the 
Samkhya system of philosophy. It is quite dear, howcvci, that in any 
case, Vyasa’s leaching claims to improve on Kapila’s. view. 

The Bharata Samhita is based upon the Samkhya school of Kapila. 
In fact, the whole relevant portions of the Bharata Samhita have been 
strung together round the Samkhya school, and it was by means 
of this that a bridge was constructed across the old thought of the 
priests and the new thought of the Kshatriyas. The Biahmins rose 
to the height of intellectual subtlety and formulated a system which 
in its popular form sanctioned the sacrifices; not as the chief means 
to the attainment of salvation, hut certainly as a subsiiliaiy one. The 
philosophical tlicoiy of the Bhaiala Samhita is propounded in the 
dialogue between Kapila and Svyuma Raslimi, and this was the basis 
of the Bharata Samhita. The historical personality of Kapila is some- 
times denied by many scholars, hut there cannot bo any doubt that 
“Kapila was a real (human) plnlosophci and not a mere shadow of a 
divinity”. He is in fact the only founder of a philosophical system 
known to the Epic. He is not only the oldest, he is the supreme seer 
identical with Agni with Siva also and with Vishnu” (Hopkms — “The 
Great Epic of India”, pages 97 and 98). Kapila was not an atheist. 
The great Kapila vanquished the Kslmtriyas in their metaphysical dis- 
putation and effected a synthesis in the realm of conflicting ideologues. 

It is borne out in the Mahabharata, etc. The Kshatriya king 
Janaka of Videha was, a great scholar of the Upamshadic lore. To him 
many a Brahmin scholar came for spiritual enlightenment. From 
Janaka the teacher to Janaka the disciple is an interesting metamor- 
phosis which is brought about by the school of philosophy founded by 
Kapila. It was not for nothing that Janaka learnt new lessons of the 
Samkhya school of thought from the students of Kapila, Panchacika and 
Sulava, a female devotee of note, who read a lecture on true chastity, 
not one which has connection with flesh, blood and senses. The school 
of Kapila gives to such a Brahmin prominence over others. He regards 
renunciation through knowledge as the highest act entitling a person to 
liberation. It has already been shown, the background of worldliness 
against which Kapila uttered his word of protest. It is a doctrine as 
abstruse to an ordinary layman as the Upanishad. Kapila exposes the 
fallacy of performing sacrifices with the object of attaining reward of 
heaven in after life. The Brahmanic stories which one gets in the Epics 
as well as in the Puranas have preserved the essential features of this 
revolution which he has achieved. 
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The repeated insistence in the Mahabharata, supported by the 
evidence of the Ramayana, on the identity between Samkhya system 
and the Narayanya cult is well known. 

The Bharala Samliita was confined to the propounding of the 
Narayana cult and some semi-historical and semi-legendary stories 
which were introduced to show the inter-relation between theories and 
practice of religion. It must have been a very short woik. The object 
for which the Bharata Samliita was compiled is stated very clearly in the 
Anukaramanika. It was a book composed chiefly to bring out the full 
meauing of the Vedir kuowledge and religion and to popularise its 
practice among men. The Narayana cult was the most important 
contribution of the Bharata Samliita. Nor must one leave out in this 
connection the various legends which had gathered round the perfoi- 
mance of sacrifice and the accounts which were narrated at the time of 
their celebration. It was a very short, but a very popular hook with 
the Brahmins and their followers, the ancient kings. The Bharata 
Samhita was not composed at a time when the reading of the Vedas 
became the proud privilege only of the Brahmins. 

The original Bharata Samhita was lost when it assumed the com- 
prehensive title of the Mahabharata. The most difficult thing would 
be to recover the original first edition of the Bharata Samhita and the 
Mahabharata. The aim of the I wo books seems to have been identical 
but they underwent so many changes and additions with the progress and 
exigencies of the times, that it would be mere waste of energy and time 
to present them separately, as there are very few people who will be 
interested in them. Besides very few people take any interest in the 
original texts of books of this nature. Dramas and novels arc not (he 
books of interest. The great Vedautisl philosopher Sankaracharya 
said that the Mahabharata was meant for those who were debarred from 
studying the Vedas and Vedanta.* 

In the days of the Vedas the question of hero-worship did not arise. 
The Vedas were not ancient histories to record every event aud the 
deeds of kings. The Vedas record the sentiments of ancient seers in 
their hymns about the mysterious unknown, the maker of this world, or 
to propitiate the gods. They recorded the different ages of learning, 
culture and religion in the acts of chanting hymns, offering libations 
in the differrent sacrifices, absorbing meditations and concentration of 
mind, restraining the powerful senses and their enjoyments. The Vedas 
do not give the chronology of Indian kings or priests with any accurate 
figures of their dominations and influences in the country. 

*MacdoneH’s *' Sanskrit Literature, " Page 289 ~ ~™ 



Civilisation anti religion went hand in hand, and they spread 
inter-relations of trade and commerce. Indian products weie cam 
to all parts of the woild from time immemorial, in Indian ships, 
dates back earlier than 2,000 B. C. But the Indian ti.ideis were clev 
enough not to disclose their trade routes to others and they enjoy 
the monopoly so long a* they were not discovered. Babyloni 
history gives the date of its civilisation so far back as 2,458 B. 
and admits it to have come from districts lower down. The history 
civilisation in India dates back long before this. Civilisation is t 
growth of prosperity. The manners, 1 ustoms, luxury and wealth 
Iudia attracted the eyes of world-conquernrs like Alexander t 
Great. 

It is not admitted by all reasonable students of the Indian Ep: 
that the Mahabharata in its first elements is as old as the Sutra peri 
of the Vedas. If the age of the Mahabharata has to be decided fre 
the literary composition of Sanskiif literature or the names oft 
Vedic Kings, accounts of whom appear therein, it will undoubtedly 
before the Ramayana, notwithstanding the fact that the latter's he 
is said to have belonged to an earlier age, the Treta. The ncucleus 
the Epics, the Bharata Samhita, is older than the ages of these Epi< 
There is a clear reference in the table of contents that Brahma w 
invoked by the author when lie conceived the idea of making the boo 
He was advised to take the help of the son of Siva, Gancsha t 
reputed god, who is even now worshipped to forestall all abstracts 
the way of success. The author originally composed the hook consii 
ing of 8,800 verses, but it was so condensed, stiff and mysterious th 
even the learned Gancsha took time to grasp its true meaning. T 
task of making it clear devolved upon Veda Vyasa, who did not publi 
his work till Dhritaraslra, Pandu and Bidura died, and it took him fi 
three years. It is admitted that Narada inspired the author of tl 
Ramayana before he took it up. 

The reference to Brahma in both the Epics means nothing b 
makes them in a way advocates of the Vedic rites and sacrifices. A 
the heroes of the Epics were born out of Vedic sacrifices performed 1 
the renowned Vedic priests. The reputed authors Vyasa and Valrai! 
represent the distinct lines of the priests Vasistha and Bhrigu, who we: 
called Mitra Varuniya. Vasistha was the favourite of king Indra an 
thus became the priest of the Bharata race. The comprehensii 
term — Bharatas, as an ancient Aryan race, has a historical foundatic 
in the Rig Veda. It is said that the similarity in language and thoug) 
between the Persian Avesta and the Rig Veda gives just ground 1 
conclude that they had lived together for some time before they wer 



separated. The term 'Aryan' derives its origin from Sanskrit 'Aryn* 
and Avestan *Airya\ 

The story of divine punishment inflicted on the builders of the 
tower of Babel made the world once believe that Hebrew was the 
most primitive language of mankind, but the scientific researches 
of philologists has led to the discovery that Sanskrit is the mother of 
the tongues of the world. It Is the language in which Vedie hymns 
were utterd and handed down to posterity, which has merged in Lime 
into the classical Sanskrit of the Epics, containing as it does, 
stereotyped forms of some aiehaisms and iuegularitics to which modern 
grammarians take exception. The ancient local dialects are called 
Prakrits or natural dialects, precisely in the same way as the Roman 
languages have sprung from the Latin dialects of the common people. 
Prakrit became the medium of religious doctrines meant for the masse*, 
who did not attend Vedic sacrifices and became Jains, It is improved 
into the literary language Pali in Ceylon. 

The Satapatha Brahmana supplies an important link in the history 
of religion and its centres. The ancient Vedic liteialure is styled 
revelation or Sruti. The Vedas and their Bralmianas refer to a religion 
of works, whereas the Aranyakas and Upanishads to that of knowledge. 
The joys of earth and heaven in this and after life alike appeared tran- 
sient as being the fruits of the religion of works. The new revolu- 
tion of thought appeared in the object of the religion of knowledge, 
whose chief aim was to avert being fast-bound in the chain of mundane 
existences in heaven or in hell, determined by the good or evil on the 
day of judgment. It was then realised that there was no real or 
essential difference between the soul of the individual and that of the 
world. Like the clay vessels of different names Atman is represented 
in all men only with different appellation**. The release from the 
illusion or Maya can ouly be attained by right and true knowledge 

that everything besides Atman which seems to exist, is nothing but 
illusion. 

The time of the Upanishads was really a sort of revolt against 
the ceremonials and exclusiveness of the Brahmans. The sacrifices had 
become the monopoly of the priestly classes of different gotras. In this 

revolt not only the great kings like Janaka and Janmejoya I, but ladies 

like Sulava, Gargi and Maitreye played prominent parts in intelligent 
discussions on the question. The Upanishads and the Vedanta 
system of philosophy tKen showed the marvellous development of the 
age with the fulness and subtlety ©f the learned men and women of the 
day. The courts of Janaka ■ and Benares became famous for this, 
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The famous Brahmans Gargya and Balaki became disciples of the 
kmg of Benares, AjaUalru and Gargi and Mailreye discoursed with 
Yajnavalkya, the high priest of the king of Videha, while Sulava 
censured the king himself a-, he could not icalise or grasp the instruc- 
tions of Panchacikha. The mention of Jainism cannot he taken as 
an interpolation, as it original cd with the fnlhci of Bharala, the 
founder of Jainism, Risava. 

Brahmanism, which had at one time assumed the form of congre- 
gational worship at the sacrifices, soon ceased to be so with the idea 
of a practical rule of life foi an ahstracl right knowledge as the true 
means of securing the freedom of soul in the appetites of blood and 
flesh of the frail human body. It was for this reason that the ancient 
monastic cultural institutions soon became congregational centres of 
great dimensions, performing a twelve years sacrifice alNairaisharanya to 
protect the interests of the priests and their disciples as well. The 
result was that large numbers of Puranas were manufactured. The 
reciting of religious books in congregations appeared to be a very 
great necessity and a class of men, the Sutas, was trained specially to 
perform this task properly. It is for this reason that all the Puranas 
were the discourses between Sounaka and Souti, irrespective of the 
time and place of the birth of these Puranas in a stereotyped fashion of 
beginning and end. The Bharala Samhila was not of that type. The 
two Indian Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, were not cast 
in the same fashion. The language ol Brahmanism is always and 
everywhere Sanskrit, but foi the mass education and conversion Prakrit 
and Pali are found to be the medium of religious instructions to Jains 
and Buddhists. Professor Macdoncll says : — 

“ Sankhya, which, for the first time iu the history of the world, asserted tht 
complete independence of tho human mind and attoinpted to solve its problems, 
solely hy the aid of reason. On the Sankhya were based the two heterodox religion! 
systems of Buddhism and. Jainism, which denied tho nuthonty of the Veda. 
Still more hetorodox was the Materialist *phlloBopliy of Oharvaka, which wont 
further and dented ovon the fundamental doctrines common to all other schools of 
Indian thought, orthodox and unorthodox, the belief in transmigration dependent om 
rotnbtttion and tho belief in salvation or roleaso from transmigration . ...The twe 
non-Brahmanical religions, flourished tho lokayata (“directed to tho worldof 
sense ’’), or materialistic schools, usually called that of the Charvakas from the 
name of the founder of the doctrine. It was regarded as peculiarly heretical, for 
it not only rejected the authority of the Vedas and Brahmauic ceremonial but denied 
the’doo trines of transmigration and salvation accepted by all other systems... . The 
ptT O"g scepticism of the Charvakas showed itself in tho rejootion of all the meant 

of knowledge accepted by other schools, excepting perception. To them matter was 
the only reality. Soul they regarded as nothing but the body with the attribute of 
intelligence They held it to he created when the body is formed by the combination 
of just as the power of intoxication arises from the mixture of certain 



ingredients Hence mtli the annihilation of the hotly fcho soul also is annihilated 
Not transmigration, they affirm, bat tho true nature of things, is the imimp from 
which phenomena proceed The existence of all that Lrnnsi'uuiU the senses they 
deny, sometimes with an ailmixtnro of irony Thus the highest beiii-f, they 
say, is the king of the laud whose existence is proved b> th' porenptnui oL the whole 
world; hell is earthly pam produced by eaxthly causes , and salvation is the tlissola- 
tion of the body Even m tho attribution of their text- book to Bnhaspati, the name 
of the preceptor ot the »ods, a touch of irony is to be detected. Tho religion of the 
Brahmans receives a severe handling The Vo ias, say the Cliarvakiis, are only the 
incoherent rhap j odLcs of knaves, und are tainted with the three blemishes of false- 
hood, solf -contradiction and tautology ; Voili* teachers are impost ura, whose doctrines 
are mutually destructive ; and the ritual >>f the Drahuians is useful only as a 
means of livelihood. 1 Jf,’ they ask, * an annual sacrificed reaches heiuen, why does 
the sacrifice* not rather offer lus own father ?* ,,J| 

“ On tbe moral side the system is pure Ifodomsm. Eor the only end of man is 
here stated to be sensual pleasure, which is to be enjoyed by noglecting as for as 
possible the pains connected with it, Just as a man who desires Ash takes off the 
scales and bones 1 While life remains, let a man live happily, let him feed on ghee 
even though he rim into debt ; when once the body become* ashes, how can at ever 
return again T” I* 

The followers of Charvaka were them called the Yabaiis or Mleehhas 
as they were the most hated of all beings and worse than the foreigners 
whom the traders saw. 

It reveals the ridiculous age of innovation which only increased the 
presumption of man. Truth warns against impending danger, but 
malice only reviles for the past. The fair appearance of free-will often 
permits the frightful ravages of evil spirits which a mortal weilds to 
rule the difficult helm of destiny, if he be not permitted to declare 
himself either a prophet of the almighty or even a philosophy — as it was 
with Charvaka. No one beholds the groat Creator ns He veils himself 
within the spirit, soul or his own eternal laws. 

“Wherefore a god the sceptic like Charcak seems to assert 
The world itself suffices for it solf.” 

The voice of the majority is no proof of justice, as truth is created 
for wisdom and beauty for the feeling heait. There are evil spirits 
who take their seat in the human breast wheie there is no conscience 
to guard it, like cankerworms of boasted reason. They coasume 
all tender flowers, growing on human hearts. Inclinations change and 
make the unstable public judgment, like the tide, flow and ebb. 
The power of tyrants can only bind the hands, but the devotion of 
the heart rises free to God. 

Charvaka is dead with his faith, which gives no peace or breath to 
life. The fickle multitude and their king, who ruled the earth, are 

* Professor Maodonril's « Sanskrit Literature,” Pages 886, 405-8 

t Professor MacdonaH's “ Sanskrit Literature,” Page 407. 



gone. It point* a great levson — to become a virtuous man. Mind U 
contracted within a narrow circle. U in man who expands it with his 
loftier objects. He who h«i,s given saLj^facikm to the best of hi* lime, 
has lived for all ages. Some unbelieving people like Charvaka, asserted 
that nothing could he seen, because nothing was behind it, and a luler 
like Durjodhana with lih ign rant followers heard and believed what 
Charvaka said lie was exposed podcuty as a biiglil example of 
one who ruled to make .» mockci^ of men. He was seized and hastily 
removed inspilc of all his majesty of powet, strength of arms and allies, 
by a man whom he had exiled and rohbed by unjust means. This is 
the metaphysical hearing of the Bbarala Samhita on the Mahabharata. 

Regarding the Ramayana, Piofcssoi Macdoncll in his “ Sanskrit 
Literature iJ says: — 

" There is mm h more probability in Lh^ opinion of Jacobi, that tho Itamayaua 
contain?. no allogoiy at all, but. ib based on Indian ra> t hoi ogy The foundation of 
the hecond part would thus be n celestial mvth of the Vo La transformed into a narra- 
tive of earthly adventures a 't ordinq to a not uncommon development, Sita can be 
traced to the Rigveda, where she appeals a -i the b 1 arrow personified and invoked as 
a goddess. In borne of tho Grihya Sutras she again appears as a genius of tbo plough- 
ed Held, is praised as a being of great beauty, aud is accounted the wife of Indra or 
Parjanya, the rain god. There are traces of this origin in tlio Kamayana itself, For 
Sita is represented (i. 15(5) us having emerged from the earth when her father Janaka 
wasonco ploughing, and at last she disappears underground in the arms of tho 
goddess Jfiarth fvu 07). Jfoi husband, Kama, would be no other than indra, and his 
conflict with Havana, chief of the demons, would represent tho Indra-Britra myth of 
the Higveda. This identification is confirmed by the name of Havana's son being 
Indrajit, *• Conqueror of Indra”, or hidra&atru, “Foe of Indra' 1 the latter being 
actually an epithet uf Britra in the Uigvedn. Havana’s most notable 'feat, the abduc- 
tion of Sita, has its prototype m the stealing of the cows recovered by Indra. Hanu- 
mat, the chief of the monkoysnnd Rama’b ally m the recovery of Sita, is the son of the 
wind-god, with the patronymic Maruti, and iB describod as flying hundreds of leagues 
through the air to find Sita Jlonco in lus figure perhaps survives a reminiscence 
of Xndra’s alliance with the Maruts in his conflict with Britra, and of the 
dog barama, who, as Indra's messenger, crosses the waters of the Rasa and 
tracks the cows barama re./urs ns the name of a demoness who consoles bita 
in her captivity I he name of llanumat being Sanskrit the character is pro- 
bably not borrowed from tho aborigines. As llanumat is at the present day the 
tutelary deity of village settlements all over India, Professor Jacobi's surmise that 
he must have been connected with agriculture, and may have been a genius of the 
monsoon, has some probability.*,.. . The careful investigations of Professor Jacobi have 

shown that the liamayaua originally consisted of five books only (n-vi)-l “For the 

tribal hero of the former lias in the latter been transformed into a national hero, the 
moral ideal of the people, and the human hero (like Krishna in the Mahabharata ) of 
the five genuine books ^excepting a few interpolations) has in the first and last 
become deified and identified with the god Vishnu, his diviue nature in these additions 
being always present tj theminds of their authors.’*]: 


•Professor A. A. Maodonell's •* Sanskrit Literature/' pages 312-313, 
t Professor A. A. Macdonell’s "Sanskrit Literature/’ page 304, 
t Professor A. A. tfacdonell's “Sanskrit Literature,” page 303. 
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The Rnmayana owes its existence to the Bh ar.it, i Sam hi la and is 
an Epic which proves the victory of the Narayana cull over the Pnsupat 
cult. Siva is represented to be the best of all Yogis or ascetics. The 
Mahabharata gives the clue to Valmiki’s eminence.* It is said that 
Valmiki, the author of the Ramayaua, himself fell out with certain fire 
sacrificers in a discussion which they found agaiust Veda and curbed 
him as guilty of Brahmaniride. He practised severe religious austeri- 
ties to win the favour of the God Siva by meditation and was not only 
purged of all his sins but was blessed with a boon to acquire great fame 
in the world (tf-io verses). This was how au ant hill grew lound him 
and entitled him to be called Valmiki. 

The story of Chyavana coincides with it in every detail, lie 
became successful when King Saijati's daughter, Sukauya, struck Ins 
eyes and made him adopt the life of a householdci and follow the path 
of love instead of concentration and meditation only without realising 
the spirit of love and its centre m the great Creator of the universe 
The system of Yoga and sacrifices he condemned as killing the senses, 
like a hunter taking the lives of pool innocent beasts and birds of the 
wood following the mean profession of livelihood or pleasure of hunt- 
ing. Everyone is aware of the famous exclamation which gave birth to 
the origin of the Ramayana and made him famous. 

He first realised that proper environments are necessary to keep 
one in spirit, so that the mind might he free fiom sordid and remorse- 
ful thoughts. For this meditation cannot go on without a companion to 
attend to the mechanical needs of a person, to maintain health and 
home. If the esseuce of home and health is sacrificed how can a nation 
or religion grow to foster a healthy nation? The woman who does not 
want to make a home must be undermining a nation, and if a man having 
no idea of good conduct and morality propagates a race lie raises 
nothing but a nation of hunters. Medicines and treatment arc not 
necessary where the housewife performs the part of a doctor in diet. 
The ancient seers inculcated the necessity of having a housewife who 
knew how to devise and prepare a correct regime of food and drink 
in pleasing variety to promote taste and health. It then required the 
magic prescription of herbs and pills by expert doctors. He found that 
women must be taught not only to look after the food and drink but to 
create environments conducive to meditation and teaching the young 
generation the true ideals of life by practising forbearance in actual 
life instead of Yoga system through absolute abstention, which is nothing 
less than human crucifixion of feelings and love, so very necessary for 
the true growth of religion and culture. 


• Anush asana Parra, Chapter XVU1. (Mahabharata). 



The following by Sita, the daughter of a kiug, of Rama in his 
exile and her residence in the luxurious palace of gaiety in Ceylon, in 
the midst of all sorts of allurements and with the prosper! of happiness, 
could not dissuade her from the right and the background of thousands 
of the most beautiful girls of the world not being able to control the 
rapacity of Ravana, are the wonderful delineation of Valmiki. The 
girl, absorbed in the thought of re-union with her consort, and the great 
monster, the eloper, biting his lips with anger at not being .able to 
lead her astray from the path of rectitude. The great auLhor perhaps 
compared the performances of sacrifices with the fire ordeal of Sita 
before the consensus of public opinion so very revolutionary to truth and 
justice. Rama is described as an incarnation of Narayana to foil the 
boons of Brahma and Siva, which Ravana had secured. It is said in 
the Mahabharata that Ravana was a follower of Siva and performed a 
sacrifice with the flesh of his own body and was blessed with the power 
of creating new creatures and animals. He was extolled there as 
endowed with one hundred faces instead of ten * 

The great author excited the curiosity of Sita by presenting a 
golden deer, and she requested her beloved consoit to capture it. She 
made Lakshman leave her when she heard a voipe say that her husband 
was in danger. Ravana was made to appear in the guise of an ascetic and 
showed the many pitfalls to which ascetics were then liable for their forced 
total abstention from the senses. Total abstention is as disastrous as exces- 
sive gratification of the senses, in which Ravana indulged. His adver- 
sary Rama had one wife, Sita, whom he loved and admired ; but when 
he was blessed with an heir and a son he abstained from the pleasures 
of the senses in order to devote his mind to the good of hi* subjects and 
country. Heicnounced everything as an incarnation of Narayana, as the 
Uttarakanda of the Ramayana states. This is the real Ramayana of 
Valmiki or Chyavana, with the accounts of Mandhata, Kartabirjarjuna, 
Kapila, Narada, etc., Vcdic personages. This was composed in the old 
dialogue form of speech distinct from the later Ramayana, now believed 
to be the real original one. The current Ramayana’s appendix is 
reputed to be the Yogavasistha. Dr. Keith says : — 

“Often closely allied with Vedanta ideas, bat, like the developments of that 
system, powerfully affected by the Bamkhya and with strong affinities to the concep- 
tions of which the Toga philosophy is an ordered exposition, there exists a large 
mass of theological and mystical speculation. A comparatively oarly specimen not 
much distinguished from the Vedanta is tho Yogavasistha (Ed. Bombay, 1911; Trans. 
Calcutta, 1909) which is reputed an appendix to the llama van a and deals with sll 
manner of topics, including final release ; it is moderately old, as it was summarised 
in the ninth century by the Cauda Abhinanda in the Togavasisthasara. An imitation 

* Fide Annua asana Parva, Chapter XIV, 83-85 verses, 
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of the Maliaauai'ntu, tho Jainuni Bluirata. (t'f. Wobar, Monatsber BA 1*69, pp 10$., 
869ff.), of which Book xiv, tho ABvamedlukaparvm, alone has corao down to us, » 
intended rathor as a text b >ok of Vaisnava se't. Tho sectarian literatuie of tho 
Pam haratra school oC Vaianavas, long bent known from tho Into Narada Fancliaratra 
(fid. BI 18G.1) (perhaps ICth cent.), is better reproeontvd by a large number of 
Samhitas which may ho of considorablo <rgo ; the Ahirbndhnyn (Bd. Madras, 1916 See 
IP. O. Schrader, Inti, to tho Panchara fcr.i ilOlC) ; Gorinda>‘aryn, JUAS 1911 , pp Pol if ), 
which has been claimed to bolong to the period of the later Bine, gives no \ ery favour- 
able impression of the literatnro which mixes Vedanta and Samkhya ideas m a eun- 
ous way”.* - 

It will be of great interest here to mention that the author of Utta- 
racharita followed Utlarakanda, as is cleai hom the word " Ultara” in 
the beginning of the book. Yogabasislha says that Bhrigu lost his wife 
by the horrible cry of Nrisiuglui Deva when .slaying Hnanyakashipu and 
bore a grudge against him, refui red to in the Poulama Pai va and Santi 
Parva along with the rape committed by Ravana on his daughter-in-law 
Rambha, which resulted in his ultimate death. It is recited in the 
Uttarakanda of the Ramayana. 

The four aims of existence in the different stages of life were then 
defined to be hermit life of education, homelifc of preserving love and 
happiness, life of retirement from bustle and activity to become teachers 
to find out truth and teach students, and last though not least, the fin a l 
emancipation of soul to rest in peace in the eternal soul. Statecraft was 
not then the material end of kingly life. Religion is the blessedness 
arising out of the knowledge of God, it is the sincere outcome of a be- 
lief in God. Modes of life beget modes of thought, actions and their 
growth to influence head and heart spiritually as well as physically. 
If one effaces God from his head and heart the world becomes desolate, 
and one commits suicide both physically and spiritually. Sublime are* 
the temple steps of religion as the stars sliine in the immcasurcable sky 
above. Whatever is mighty in nature — storm, thunder, flood, volcanic 
eruption, death or annihilation — speaks of the power of God behind it. 

Indian philosophy grew out of centuries of development, seldom 
contesting the original dogmas, which justified some kind of practical 
significance. The spiritual well being was at first conceived in self- 
control, and the philosophic wisdom was the spiritual nature above all 
desires and craving of blood and flesh. The experiences of the ascetics 
and wisdom of the Upanishads are incontestable. Sankaracharya, the 
greatest of all Vedantist scholars, urged that it being impossible to come 
to finality by logical reasons, which appeared so very differently to 
different angles of vision, it was better to depend on the Scriptures for 
the fluaivascertainmeut of truth. This made au opening for the Epics 
'Professor A. £. Keith’s “A History of Sanskrit Literature,” Pages *79- 80 . 
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and Puranas to occupy a very high place in the Indian mind. The 
Devajajna and Pilrijajna of the Upanishads reveal the doctrines of 
emancipation and re-birth. A man of deeds is liable to re-birth, whereas 
the mail of knowledge never returns to earth. The wise found it very 
convenient to explain away the inequalities of tins life as results of the 
past life, without entertaining the untowaid circumstances. The theory 
of deed or Karma, re-birth and emancipation introduced the fiction of the 
Epics and Hindu mythology. These dogmas found expi ession in the 
characters of the Epics with the recognised historical events and 
incidents to lend colour ; as it were, to establish some sort of scientific 
truth with the actual experiences of the national heroes of the land 
so much loved and revered. But all these dogmas were challenged and 
replaced ultimately by the devotional ideal of another sect who were of 
spiritual enjoyment in Bhakti, like the altruistic goal of the Mahayan 
Buddhists. 

Dr. Hopkins discussed the inter-relation of the two Indian Epics 
and is positively of the opinion that there are good reasons to support 
that the Uttarakanda of the Ramayann and the BharataSamhita bear a 
close affinity. He says : — 

“The common tales that remain, apart from this phase of the poems, are few, 
and such 'as may he easily attributed to the general stock of legendnry tradition. 
When we have peeled off the outer layor (and in it are included with one exception, 
if it be an exception, all the references toValmiki in the groat Epic), we have left 
two epics, one of which is a complete whole, tho other a conger ieB of incongruous 
stories grouped about a central tale; both built on the same foundation of phrase, 
and proverb and in part over the same ground of literary allusion; both with 
heroes of the same typo (whose similarity is striking); and both arranged on the 
same general plan, a court sceno, where the plot is laid, a period of banishment 
in a forest scene, followed by a city sceno, where an ally is gained, and then by 
battle-scenes. One of these (Spies claims j>riority, but the claim after all is not 
that the great poet invented Epic poetry, but that he first wrote an Epic m Sloka 
verse m a Kavya or artistic style. As the Ram ay ana is mainly in Slokas of a more 
refined style than the Mahabharata and the Kavya or artistic element is really 
much more pronounced, and as, further, it is highly probable that Epic poetry was 
first written in the mixtnre of rougher Sloka and tristubh characteristic of the 
Mahabharata, this claim, so atatod, may in general be allowed, without impugning 
the relatively greater age of the other Epic. Frofossor Jacobi admits that the 
metre of the llamayana is more refined, bnt the explanation he gives is that it was 
a product of that East where poetic art was first developed"*. 

He says “Apantaratamas is called the Teacher of the Vedas 
(“termed by some Pracinagarbha”);” and Narada knew the difference 
between Samkhya and Yoga, but he does not give any such place to 
Valmiki. Narada and Aparatama are the authors of the Bharata Sam- 
hita, as is evident from the Narayani section of the Mahabharata. 

* Dr. Hopkins* “Tho <3hre*$ EpiQ of India, 99 Pages 78-79 and 97, 
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Dr. Hopkins has published books entitled “India Old and New" 
and “The Great Epic of India”, giving his own views in a way only 
to ridicule the Ancient Indian Gods and their worshippers. It confirms 
the wisdom of the ancient seers in banning the leading of religious books 
by heretics. 

One can hardly agree with the cogency or the arguments of a man 
whose main object has been to establish that the Christian ideal, legends 
and religion were not borrowed from any other religion of the East. 
For it is held that the life, events and miracles of Sri Krishna, Buddha, 
tally with those of Christ. 

In the Rig Veda the divinity of speech (Vac) snys that she elects 
whom she loves and makes him mighty. She is simply Saiaswati, the 
deity of speech, whiqh flows with eloquence like the title of a river which 
is transparent, carries everything with it, quenches the thirst and moves 
the heart to exclaim with relief 'Ah’ and makes the hotly cool. The 
eloquent argument of Western scholars like Dr. Hopkins would have 
been uttered with the triumphant voice of victory ; had it not been for 
the fact that the geological history of a country is responsible for its 
religious and philosophical evolution and culture. The conditions 
under which gods and philosophy grew are no longoi a matter of dis- 
pute, much less to scholars who have studied aucient Sanskrit literature 
and philology. 

Myriads of ages have come and gone. Nowhere but in India the 
angry elements of Nature fight with such conspicuous ferocity as to 
create notions in the minds of people to ascribe divinity to natural 
forces. The deities of Ancient India in fish, tortoise, boar, lion-headed 
man, dwarf, axe-bearing Parasurama, bow-and-aiTOW-bearing Rama, 
plough-shouldering Balarams and last, though not least, loving 
hero of peace and divinity Sri Krishna to make the world realise the 
attributes of the meditative philosophic Narayana, were demonstrat- 
ing different divisions of geological periods, Palaeozoic, Tertiary, etc. 
The primeval geological ages in the order of the theory of evolution 
is manifested in the Hindu Pouranic incarnations of God. 

The Epics describe the great truth that the test proves the worth 
of a man, exposes his vice and brightens his virtue, for he who wins 
without resistance can hardly be credited with the glory of success. 
In conflict and adversity, when one gets the mastery of one’s failings, 
a man proves his culture and wisdom. No one can employ himself 
better than in purifying his innate nature by culture and fortitude, as if 
regulated by the will and spirit of God in the silent working of the inner 
man, The conception q£ Narayana Is the inner man of the universe 
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who was roused by the strong will of Brahma, the enlightened soul 
who seizes every external circumstance to work out the salvation of 
the body and soul to become a fitting example to the world of illusion, 
merged in ■sensual desires, jealousy, vanity and amhiuou and sinking 
daily to perdition. The greatest punishment of God seems to have 
been the infliction of ignorance and absence of reason and knowledge 
The noblest and the worthiest are the objects of jealousy to the inferior 
class of men who are called Ihe Asuras. 

The Asuras and Devas were the divisions of human creation in 
the early prosperous days when all men were good, which was called 
the Satya Juga. It was not till the success of one created envy in 
the other that the unsuccessful, idle men of sensual pleasures nurtured 
in them envy, jealousy and insolence and became inclined to do wrong 
and mischief to others. Cu'umny they drink with greedy ears, insolence 
is the natural result of prosperity, and jealousy and envy are the 
outcome of the uncultured mind. The ill-omened curses of ignorance 
took possession of the sons of the same father Kasyapa for want of 
culture and education. They did not inherit virtue and vice from 
their father, it was their own creation. It is the curse of a family, the 
curse of a nation, when the majority of men suffer from vanity 
and vacation of spirit. Then war and fighting become inevitable. 
This is depicted in the early three Parvas of the Mahabharata. With 
the description of the war between the Devas and Asuras, which 
resulted in the victory of the Devas, the Bharala Samhila began. 

Many Vedic matters actually formed part of the Bharata Samhita, 
but were incorporated in the Mahabharata in such a vague manner 
that Western scholars conclude that the three Parvas — Paushya, Pou- 
lama and Astika — lie outside the scope of the Mahabharata proper. 

Samjaya and Soumatri (Lakshraan) are the two important charac- 
ters ancillary to the heroes to develop the theme of the two Epics. In 
Panchavimsa Brahmana one finds mention of these two names in the 
chant r ela ting to the victory of the Devas and Asuras "and the death 
of a female Asura who used to lick off all the soma by Sumitra. The 
great hero Laksbman, the son of Sumitra, was called Saumitri, and 
cut the nose of the sister of Ravana when she made love overtures to 
Soumatri, which was the cause of the fight in the Ramayana. Samjaya 
played a very important part in the Kuru Court. Saumitra killed the 
invincible son of Ravana, who defeated the king of Heaven Indra and 
was distinguished by the name Indrajit. The Saumitra chant in the 
Panchavimsa Brahmana is a wish-granting chant. It runs thus: — 

" The (fade and the Asuras msde a compact that cattle should fall to the share 
of that of the two (contending) parties, which should vanquish (the other). By 



means of tlie Samjaya (-saman) the Gh)ds vanquished the Asuras. Because they had 
vanquished (the other) i samajayan), therefore, it is the samjaya. The Samjaya 
(-saman) is applied for gaining cattlo. (7) There is the Haumitra (-saman) (the 
chant of Humilra)* (8) . . \ (certain) female, sacrilh'c-dostroying ogre Dirgha- 

jibvi, kept here licking at the (butter of the) sncriflces. Lmlra despaired of slaying 
her by any stratagem whatever- Now, Suimtra. the Kutsa was a handsome (young 
man). To him ho (tndra> said fJo.ll her to tliro \ He eallrd her to lum. She said 
to lum : * This truly is unheard by me, hut it is rathnr pleasant to my heart II B 
(3 umit ra) came to an understanding with her. At tlio trysting- place they both 
(indra and Sumitra) slew her That forsooth, has boon at that moment their wish. 
The Saumitra (-saman) is n wish-granting chant Through this (saman) he 
obtains 'the fulfilment of) his wish (*>) ... (But) an (inauspicious) voice addressed 
him (Sumitra) thus : * Being Suimtra (‘good- friend*) thou hast done a bloody dood\ 
Grief tormented lum; he performed austerities, he saw this Saumitra (-saman) 
Through it he drove away his gnef. Ho who, in lauding, has applied the Saumitra 
(-saman), drives away his grief. 1 '* 

These are part and parcel of the Bharata Samhita anil Samjaya and 
Saumitra chants and prove the origin of the Epics from the Vedic 
hymns, with which the Bharata Samhita was so closely related. The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana did not evolve out of the Bharata 
Samhita and embodied the rationalistic revolution of the later ages. 
The Bharata Samhita was a book which related the fight betweeu the 
Devas and Asuras and the Vcdic gods acknowledged Narayana as 
their Father and Creator of the Universe, whereas the Indian Epics 
describe the feats of the illustrious kings and their priests with in- 
carnations of Narayana in Rama and Krishna, etc. They belong to 
distinct periods of time and describe the manners, customs and religion 
of distinct centres. 


Panodvimsd Bruhmana, Page 328. 



NAKAYANA 


Narayana used to be invoked at the outlet of an undertaking and 
the Indian Epics and Puranas have done it invariably. Even Sankara- 
charya, the most celebrated exponent of the Advvaita Vedanta, followed 
the practice in his great commcntaiy on the Shrimad Bhagwad Gita. 
But it is very unfortunate that the tvell-known Narayana invocation Sloka 
has often been misinterpreted and misconstrued, and many great stu- 
dents of the Indian Epics have been misled by it. The commentator 
Nilkantha, however, is correct, and the great book Srimad Bhagabata 
very clearly enunciated the true meaning of the invocation Sloka in 
question.* 

It is said that the Vedas, the Epics and the Puranas were all 
banded down by tradition and the Hindus religiously followed them. 
The Hindus hear from their astrologers very short accounts of their 
past history from the very Satya-Juga, with the names of gods and 
great kings they worshipped and the prophecy of the coming events of 
the New Year, on the New Year’s day every year with a religious devo- 
tion and faith. This is the best of all traditions and in it the worship 
of Narayana is declared m the Satya-Juga and no other gods are men- 
tioned. The names of the famous ancient kings of Satya-Juga are 
Baibasvata Manu , Ikshaku, Bali, Prithu, Mandhata, Pururaha, Dhundhu- 
mar and Kartabirjyarjuna. 

Time has been divided by Ancient Indian sages into the distinct 
divisions of Satya, Treta, Dwapara and Kali ages, but having regard to 
the fact that the Epics and Puranas published accounts of men and 
events, making kings and sages of Satya and Treta contemporary with 
those of Dwapara aDd Kali, one can hardly look upon these divisions 
as correct and convincing. This may be said also about the different 
cycles of Manu, and the intelligent Brahmins invented the legend of 
an untimely deluge “Akalika Prolaya”in the first cycle of timei 
Swambhuva Manantaraya, in which Kapila, the founder of the Samkhya 
School of Philosophy flourished. 

The great sage Kapila requested his grandfather, Swambhuva Manu* 
to grant him a region where he could pursue his rationalistic enquiries, 

* Narayana is superior to the inexpressible and of the universe has emanated 
from the inexpressible. All these worlds and tho earth of seven islands consist 
'in' the embryo of the universe. 




but the great progenitor refused him this prayer, saying that he could 
pursue it anywhere he liked. His great contemporary sages were each 
connected with a particular school of Vedic learning, hut Kapila was 
unconnected with any, and this is what is sought to be brought out by 
this legend, and hence Kapila laid Svyamhhuva under a curse by which 
he deluged the world with a flood from which it was finally rescued by 
Brahma through the assistance of Narayana. This legend probably 
refers to the evolution of the cult of Narayana worship.* 

The Kalika Purana, an important book recording all the details of 
that deluge, describes Kapila as the author of an untimely deluge which 
submerged the world. The word Akalika (Untimely - ) Pralaya cannot 
refer to the natural phenomenon of flood, but refers to the great intellec- 
tual ferment which Kapila caused among all classes of men. In fact, 
his doctrines were so revolutionary that the Brahmins were, at first, at 
their wits’ end to adjust their mode of life with his new philosophy. He 
stands between the old age of materialism, reflected in the worldliness 
of sacrifices, and the new school of idealism, which is contemporaneous 
with the promulgation of the esoteric metaphysics of the Upanishads. 

Yet the school of Kapila is Brahmanic. He gave a new definition 
of the word * Brahmana ’, who according to the older view was a mut- 
terer of Vedic hymns and who performed and supervised sacrifices. 
But the new Brahman is one who has become a part of the Brahma, 
the supreme soul through the sacrifice of self. 

The legend of Kapila throws much light on Narayana worship. 
Nilkantha, the great commentator of the Mahabharata,hore out the great 
Kapila’s theory in explaining the Narayana invocation Sloka of the 
Mahabharata and said that the Sloka in question was the composition 
of Vyasa himself, who incorporated the Bharata Samhita into the Maha- 
bharata. 

The god is remembered as Narayana in the beginning of the world; 
it is compounded of the words — “ Nara " and “Ayana”; (The 
compound word means one who enters into Nara, a name of the 
Brahmanda, i.e., God, the creator of all.) Nara means-— consciousness 
involved in illusion, the individual. This Nara is being con- 
noted by the word Narottama as he has the consciousness of an 
individual superior to the inanimate, Narayana, whose Self as 
the cause of all is superior to that individual. That supreme con- 
sciousness, the true knowledge of the infinite, is Brahma, and is 
the real Self beyond the aniverse of this illusioned individual ; hence 
he has been reasonably described with an epithet Narottama. Nara is 


* Kalika Parana Dvatxbnsa Adhyaya. 


intended to denote Bnihmanda, who so place of rest and entrance aie the 
all-porvading *ou1 Narayana. Nai a, who has been in unison with the 
human body created by his own illusion, is called Jiba. 

The word Nirotlama denotes that he realises the supreme Brahma, 

' bowing unfailingly down to that goddess of speech, Saraswati, who 
illuminates the tiue knowledge oi the Narottama, Nara and Naiayana* 
and the book .styled Jaya or Bharata could vauqnish Lhe receding illu- 
sory world, making one free from worldly desires The word Jaya is 
used in the sense to coqfci victory in human pursuit of Dlianna, Artha, 
Kama and Moksha, the ultimate goal of humanity to realibc divinity. 
After bowing down to that Narayaua and Nara, that supremely merciful 
divine speech entered into a book called Jaya for the knowledge of the 
people. The glory of the .son of Parasai a, the limit of whose kindness 
cannot be expresbed, lay in lus trying to unveil the mystery of the four- 
teen branches of learning in such a manner as to be accessible to the 
mediocie and the dullard, with a view to reform their evil inclinations 
by opening the flood-gates of religious piety through examples from the 
past history of Indian civilisation. 

Nara and Narottama mean that guide of men who can perfect the 
body and soul together by his own example. The heroes and heroines 
of the two great Indian itpi rs, whom the Purana styled with the distinct 
name of Jaya, illustrate the pet feet men and women who were translated 
to heaven as incarnations of the attributes or limbs of religion if not of 
God Iiimself. 

Narayana the all-pervading universal soul, however, should not be 
confounded with the sage Narayana, the composer of the Rig Veda Puru- 
sha Sukta ('Rv. X, go), whom the author of the Chronology of Ancient 
India wrongly alleges to be the son of Nara, The Chaitanya Charitam- 
rita, the greatest philosophical work in Bengali by Kaviraj Krishna Das, 
the authoritative mouthpiece of the Chaitanya School of Philosophy, des- 
cribes the real conception of Narayana in a dialogue between Krishna 
and Brahma. 

Brahma says : “Art thou not Narayana* I am giving thou the reasons why thou 
art Narayana. Thou art the soul- the root of all beings in the creations both real 
and illusory. As earth is the material cause of all earthen wares, so art thou the 
cause of all beings * m thee does rest everyone. The word ‘Nara* means, the sum of 
all entities and * Ayana * means that which they dwell tn. Hence it follows that 
thou art the ultimate abode of all (Mula Narayana). This is one aspect of the argu- 
ment and let me present to thee the other one. The incarnations such as Purusha, 
etc., are the LordB of beings ; but as regards majestioity Thou art far superior to 
them. Hence it follows that Thou art the ultimate Lord and source of all. With 
Thy power do they protect the worlds. Hence the original Narayana art Thou and 
none else. Oh my glorious Lord, let me present to thee another aspect of the argu- 
ment. Infinit e is the number of Brahmandas (3RRTC3) Vaikuuthas wwl 
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Thou art the witneab, cnnacienl. of the spirit of all the actb that are performed in 
three periods by tho inhabitants of theao infinite worlds. As thou p reside sfc »o the 
worlds exist. None can move or exist unless it be presided over by Tlioe As Thou 
presidest over the causes of all beings Thou art th * supreme Loid CMula Narayana)**. 

Krishna argues: “Brahma, I do not follow you. That Narayana (whom you 
speak of) dwells m the ocoan like soul of beings *' 

Brahma replies: “it is true that tho*e Nar.iyauas who live m the ocean 
like souls ot beings, are merely Thy parts. Tho throe Narayanas, namely, 
tbe one who lies in the ocean of primary causes, the other who lies in tho ocean 
of milk and the other who lies in the pnmoval waters created with the holp of 
illusion (*n*lT) and hence they appertain to it (WIT) Tluwo throe kinds of dwell- 
ers m the waters are cognisant of all hearts and the one who is called Furnsha 
is the soul of the Universe. The one wlio lio* in the primeval waters is the soul of 
111 Tanya garb ha (the golden embi\o of the univorso), Ue wlio lies in the ocean of 
milk is conscious of the hearts of individual beings, illusion, however small it may 
be, can be traced in tbe observances of these three Narayanas, but Krishna, who is 
the fourth m relation to thorn, is entirely bereit of illusion t Here Kaviraj Gnswami 
has borne out his statement by a quotation from Swami Sridhara’s commentary on 
the sixteenth verse, beginning with 'Narayana, who is called tho fourth* of the 
Srimad Bhagawafc Chapter 15, Book J£ where tho Swami has stated m a verse ‘The 
Virat (faq®) the Hiranya Qaxbha and the Karana are the different attributes of 
the supreme Lord V71ut is different from those three attributes is His roal 
self*). Tliough those three utilise illusion yet they are not the loast influenced 
by it. They all are above illusion. (Here the author confirms himself by a 
quotation from the Srimad Bhogawat, Chapter II, Book 1 where Suta is address- 
mgSaunika and others, baying, ‘Here lies the majesticity of the Lord that like the 
understanding that dwells in Him, lie is not entangled in tbe attributes of illusion 
but always holds His own*) As thou art tho ultimate abode of those three, what 
doubt there then can be that Thou art the final Narayana? Narayana of theParabyo- 
man (superior sphere) whose parts are these three is but a kind of manifestation 
of Thine. Thou therefore, constituted the final Narayana. ” 

The explanation propounded represents the view-point of the great- 
est teacher of the age, Chaitanya, who realised the teachings of the 
great Vyasa and by his own light explained the word “Love” (S*r) to his 
disciples in the easiest method possible. The author of Chaitanya 
Charitamrita is the well-known interpreter of his views and is univer- 
sally accepted as an authority on the Chaitanya philosophy. 

Unfortunately this Sloka has been utilised to identify Nara and 
Narayana with Arjuna and Vasu-Deva, respectively, which is not the 
real meaning. The word “Naia” means the Supieme being from which 
water is said to have flowed. The word “Narayana” means the supreme 
being in repose on the hood of Vasuki, the snake-god , in the midst of 
eternal water. This symbolism is deeply connected with the metaphysi- 
cal speculations of fhe Aryans regarding the functions of the active 
principles of life, the theory of creation and the attributes of divinity. 
It is in Ibis light that the words are explained in Manu Samhita, Bhaga- 
bata and later Puranas (Manu Samhita, ist Chapter, io verse). 



“The water u called Mara, inasmuch as ilia the Aral offspring oINai a (the supreme 
sell), and inasmuch as watei was the Oral receptacle of the Supreme Self, manifested 
as Urn lima, the Supreme Self is called Ivir.nana (10).“ 

The identification of “Nm a” and “Naiayana" with Arjuua and 
Vasu-Deva was inevitable when the heioos of the Epic came to be 
described as Avatars of gods m Pouuuuc style, inspite of this being 
quite against the Vedic conception of Godhead (Taittnya Aranya, 
Anubak x 3 , 5*-^ R*k). 

The great Sage Narada is said to have been a Divine minstrel who 
composed Hari-Gita and was the instructor of the Epic makers like 
Valmiki and the author of Puranas, and the significance of his advising 
Veda Vyasa and the illustrious kings as to how they should console 
themselves by casting away their grief can only i efer to the spiritual 
message of the Mahabharal.i enunciated in the first invocation Sloka and 
amplified in the Narayana section of the current Mahabharata. 

The fact that Santanu heard it from Narada, as Bhisnia told Yudhis- 
tlura m the Narayana Section and Vi’asa related to Yudhislliira, would 
go far to prove the thesis that the Bharata Samhita, divorced from the 
legends which grew round the conflict between the Kurus and the 
Pandavas, had been in existence from a long time pabt. One fact is 
quite clearly brought out m the cuncnt Mahabharata, and this is that 
the original nucleus of the Epic was quite distinct from the present 
version in which primary importance is given to the story of the war 
between the Kurus and the Pandavas, which has been so powerfully 
developed on almost dramatic lines m it. The Epic kernel of the 
Mahabharata as well as the Ramayana belonged to the age of the 
Svayambhuva Manu, to which the great sages such as Kapila and Bhiigu 
belonged. 

Kapila is said to have killed the sixty thousand sons of Sagara, 
the well-known Ikshaku King of Ayodhya, who had come in search of 
the sacrificial horse of their father. It is quite evident from this that 
the author of the intellectual revolution did not confine himself to mere 
words but that he acted up to his principles in preventing the actual 
performance of the horse sacrifice by seizing the sacrificial horse of the 
powerful Kshatriya King Sagara. This was further developed in the 
legend of Bhagiratha, who caused the river Ganges to flow through the 
region of the Royal Saint Jahnu of North Panchala into the sea across 
the plains of Lower Bengal. This act of supreme benefaction to the 
people of Bengal should not he dismissed as purely legendary. It is 
evident that this legend contains a great historical truth. The Yajnas 
were connected with great irrigational works. 
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“Having penanct-a for wealth, the Kashi brought the River Ganga, who had gone 
to iiaila-, to that spot. Indeed, G-anga appeared, piercing through ibe waters oi the 
lake . .. The lake wai pi'iietr itod by that iner. And as that oelehlial river, piercing 
througa the waters of the lake, appeared, it flowed on, undor the name oi tfarayu,** 
(Aunushasana Farva, Chapter ULV, Slok«ia and 2i). k< l fenth* «i s«iul,--0 fSaraawati, 
do you become invisible here. lndi»ed, 0 timid ladv. leaving this region, go you to the 
desert. O auspicious goddess, let this regioo. destitute of you, cease to become 
aacied." ( Aunushasiina Parva, Cliaptor GLLV, dlokas 2G/27). 

The riveis were looked upon with very great veneration as great 
benefactors of humanity and eeviitudlly became sacred m the eyes of the 
Hindus. The Vedic Yajnas weic to a large extent undertaken for the 
purpo-se of reclamation of wild lands ior settlement by the Aiyan sages, 
and this certainly necessitated laige irrigation works. Thus the name of 
Kapiia is connected not only with the great philosophical doctrine but also 
with a great work of public utility. Sagara was instrumental in ex- 
cavating that poition of South Bengal which later on became the esLuary 
oi the River Bhagirathi or the Jahnabi through the inigalional works 
of his descendants undertaken at the instance oi Kapiia for the deliver- 
ance of the cursed sons of Sagara, the people of Lower Bengal. 

Kapiia occupies a very prominent position in the development of 
Aryan thought as the rationalistic founder of Lhe great Snmkhya 
system of philosophy. He challenged and overthrew <4 the monistic 
theory of the early Upanibhads which identified the individual soul with 
Brahma.” His teaching is entirely dualistie, admitting only two 
things, without beginning or end, but specially different matter on the 
one hand, and infinite plurality of individual souls on the other. €t An 
account of the nature and the mutual relation of these two forms, is 
the main content of the system.” (MacdonnelPs “ History of Sanskrit 
Literature,” Page 390). 

What his system was in its application to daily life and the per- 
formance of animal sacrifices has been already adverted to. Between 
the thesis of the Brahmanic piiesls and the antithesis of the Kshatriyas 
represented in the early school of Upanishads, the school of Kapiia 
seemed to establish a compiomise. The point of view of the orthodox 
school ably put forward by Syuma Rasbmi appeared so palpably un- 
reasonable in view of the rise of the Upanishadic school of thought 
that, after a time, the Brahmins became grateful to Kapiia for having 
given the discredited Brahmins a higher moral and spiritual value than 
they had actually possessed. 

If a historical parallel to this new development of Indian thought 
is sought, it may be found in the mighty dispute which took place in 
Europe between justification by Acts and justification by Faith at the 
time of the Protestant revolution. 



The seizure of the sacrificial horse of Sagara by Kapila may he 
compared to the nailing of the 95 Ihesises on the Church Gate of Witten- 
berg by Mai tin Luther. The philosophy of Kapila was, however, much 
inoie spiutual and profound than that oi the Gentian Reformer. Like 
him, however, Kapila opened the flood-gates of revolutionary thought, 
which swept away the whole Vedic philosophy m the tide of rationalism 
of which the semi-atheistic Buddhism was one of the products. But the 
Biahmans found in the new philosophy of Kapila a testing point from 
which they could beat back the onslaughts of Kshatuya mysticism. 
Tin- definition which lie gave of the Brahmanas aupciseded its earlier 
meaning and still clings to them, though in practici , the duties of this 
order aie not very diflereul lrom what they were in early Vedic 
times. The rationalistic cloak which the Brahmins got from Kapila has 
stood them in good stead and enables them to stand four-square ag ains t 
any offensive directed against their social position. 

The age m which Kapila flourished coincided in point of time 
with the early period of Upauishadic mysticism, which was provoked 
by the excessive greediness on the part of the Bialimins, who constantly 
urged the kings to perform sacrifices at which the former charged 
ruinous fees. It .vas a period of sacrifices and the early Upanishads 
and the system of Kapila both grew out of them. The early Upanishads 
contested the view that performance of saciifices could lead to heaven. 
Kapila in liis practical code of ethics, however, sanctioned sacrifices, 
but denounced the charging of fees by the priests. Thus he threw upon 
the offerers of the sacrifices the task of providing the priests with theii 
necessaries of life. He condemned the repetition of formulas as use- 
less and as going against the early Vedic practices. He was also 
opposed to the practice of penances for mistakes committed in the per- 
formance of sacrifices. 

Kapila did not, however, forsee the danger of rationalism to the 
existing social structure. His emphasis on the life of renunciation 
through knowledge caused a tendency to break it up, as it did at the 
hands of the Buddha much later on. But for the time being the Brah- 
mins heaved a sigh of relief. They found that if they could admit 
the system of Kapila, they could meet their Kshatriya opponents on a 
surer rationalistic ground. It was for this reason that the Brahmins 
accepted the system of Kapila and pitched it against the mysticism of 
the Kshalriyas. 

Kapila was a contemporary of king Sagara and Uddalaka Aruni 
was a contemporary of Kalmasapada and Janmejoya L Between them 
there intervened about ten or eleven generations. 
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The School of Narada and Vyasa, with the help of which Vedic 
practices were lesuscilated in a desirable loan, became the starting 
point of a compromise between the orthodox and the new school of 
thought. There cannot be any doubt that this happy synthesis was the 
philosophical background of the fiharata Samluta. In this connection 
it will be worth while to advert to the fables of the Bharata Samhita on 
which the giant structure of the Mahabharata was built. The biitli uJ 
Naray ana’s earlier (Bah ana) Garuda, for wreaking vengeance on India, 
is given in Astika Parva. It is said that Indra laughed at the Ralakhilla 
Rishis when they were collecting Palasli branches for the sacrifice of the 
well-known sage Kasyapa. The story of Gajendra Mokshain iu iho 
Astika Parva is considered to be the prologue of the great Epic, the 
Mahabharata. It is the story of Garuda’s releasing of the fighting 
elephant and tortoise, who were two Brahmin brothers in their previous 
birth and had been converted into these beasts by their mutual curses but 
could not forget llieir old quarrel and were continuing it in their present 
birth too. They were released from their mortal coils, when they could 
not extricate themselves and thought of God Narayana in their dire 
distress. In their death struggle the elephant prayed to God Narayana 
for deliverence and Garuda carried the fighting beasts and ate them up. 

The Bala-Khilyas, who were hanging on the hranch of a tree with 
their heads downwards, were carried by Garuda to a place in the 
Himalayas where they were left unmolested on surer ground. From 
the legend about them m the Mahabharata it was qiute palpable that 
they were really the objects of ridicule in it, but were eventually 
provided with a better and respectable place where the gods dwell. It 
is well-known that the Khilas represented a later stratum of Rigvedic 
poetry. “The word ‘Khilas’ means ‘supplement’”. This name in 
itself indicates that they were texts which were collected 
and added to the Samhita only after the latter had already been con- 
cluded. Some of them were very early compositions. The eleven 
Vala-Khilya hymns which are found at the end of Book VIII were 
supplements of this type. These are the so-called Dana-Sruti or praises 
of gifts, panegyrics commemorating the liberality of princes towards 
the priestly singers employed by them. That these Vala-Khilyas were 
a body of recluses given to much worldliness is borne out by the 
Bhagavata Purana (3rd Skanda, 12th Chapter) where they are described 
as one of the four orders of anchorites who retained or stored their food 
and did not give it up till they got fresh food. 

The Astika Parva (Adi Parva, Chapter 45) and Bana Parva (Chap- 
ter 96) of the Mahabharata make it clear that Jaratkaru and Astika 
srere no other then Agastya and bis son Dridhshyau, alias Illabaha, 



The identity of Jaratkaru with Agastya would be evident if the 
account, in Adi Farva, Chapter 45, of Jaratkaru seeing his ancestors 
hanging head downwards over a big hole and being exhorted by them 
to liberate them by marrying and producing a son and his carrying out 
their wi-.h, and the account, in Bana Parva, Chapter 96, of Agastya 
seeing his ancestors hanging head downwards over a hole and being 
exhorted by them to produce a son and his carrying out their wish, are 
read together; and the identity of Astika too with Illabaha would be 
further clear if the derivation of the name Illabaha (».«., carrier of fuels 
for Vedic sacrificial rites) be compared with that of the name Astika 
{i.e., believer m Vedic religion and rites) ( vide Bana Parva, Chapter 99 
and Astika Parva, Chapter 15). 

En passant, the student of the Epics might profitably also compare 
the name Illabaha with the name Ilia, the progenitor of the Indian 
kings and the name Illabrila, the place where Ilia lived with Buddha, as 
also with the name Illabila, mother ofKuvcra, the deity or demon 
presiding over wealth. 

The place where Lopamudra was married to Agastya was where 
the rivers, Saraswati and Chamasa, met. Dhaumya describes the 
Agastya shrine and his hermitage as a shrine of Baruna. Agastya 
was the famous chastiser of the Asuras against whom the Devas 
were advised by Narayana to seek his help. The destruction of 
Batapi and the invulnerable associates of Britta, the Kalkeyas, was 
accomplished by Agastya. It was he who drove the enemies of 
the Aryans from the summit of the Vindhya ranges to Southern 
India, which is allegorically referred to as his stopping the over- 
growth of that mountain over the path of the Sun, and saved the 
extermination of the Nagas through the ability of his son in the snake 
sacrifice of Janmejoya. Agastya’s great mission of making the Nagas 
peaceful and civilised was not fulfilled in his life-time, but his son 
succeeded, and this was allegorically referred to in the slopping of the 
war of Naga-extcrmination by Janmejoya in his snake sacrifice under- 
taken by the Sukra family, who bore a great grudge against theNagas 
as referred to in the Astika Parva. 

Sumukhb, the son of the king of the Nagas, was married to Gunake- 
shi, the daughter of Indra’s charioteer, Matali, and this explains why 
Indra espoused the cause of the Nagas, his charioteer’s relations, 
when they were threatened with destruction by Janmejoya’s snake 
sacrifice. But the Nagas, inspite of their friendship by the marriage 
alliance with the charioteer of Indra, could not protect their king 
Takshaka, who was about to be drawn into the flames of Janmejoya’s 
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sacrifice, when it was the Narayana worshipper Astika, the son of 
Agaslya, who saved them by asking for a gift from the king in the 
same way as Bamana, the dwarf Avatar of Narayana, had done for 
driving Bali from Heaven. 

From this it will appear that both Kapila and Agastya were follow- 
ers of the Nai'ayani cult. Aga^tya’s meeting with Rama, the great 
hero of the Ramayana and his supplying Rama with ihe weapon with 
which he ultimately killed Ravana, are very significant, as is also the 
important pait Agastya played in the destruction of the Kalkoya. 
And it is significant that heroes of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
are all represented as Narayana worshippers,. 

It is well-known that the Dravidiaus were the tree and serpent 
worshippers of India, and when ihc Aryans came to know them, it was 
not as enemies or conquerors, but rather as their insttuctors, and for 
that the great Agaslya was deified as Tamir Muni, whom the Tamil 
race identify with Canopus, the brighter star in the Southern Heaven. 
He played a very important pari in both the Indian Epics. To him 
and his disciples the Dravidians owed much. It was Agaslya who 
wrote the first Tamil Grammar, which is now obsolete, but the grammar 
written by his personal disciple Tholka-painir, is read up to this day 
by students of Shen Tamil. Agaslya's family was thus lost to the 
Aryabarta, and it is said that the Dravidians form one of the great 
groups of early peoples of India who were never entirely displaced from 
their original home in Southern India. 

Both the Ramayana and the Mahabharata preached the Narayana 
cult in preference to the Vedic gods. The invocation Sloka contains 
reference to Saraswati, the goddess of flowing speech and sacred rivers. 

The most beneficent and delectable gifts of Nature in India are 
rivers, mountains and fertile fields full of food, drink and minerals. 
The old seers lavished upon their names epithets full of poetic signifi- 
cance. The main nvers with their tributaries flowing down from 
the icy pinnacles piercing the very heavens fulfil a great function in 
the economic life of the country, the importance of which one can hardly 
exaggerate. The rivers of India not only perform the important work 
of fertilising the soil but they add to it, tearing down mountain sides 
in their rapid flow and bearing with them loads of earth and debris of 
rocks, for ultimate deposit on the plains. 

The fertile soil of the river plains affords vast potential wealth. 
Agriculture has been the chief industry in India and the incarnation 
of ' God Balaram, Krishna’s brother, is represented as carrying a plough 
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a? the best instrument to establish peace amongst nations fighting for 
economic solutions) and the heroine of the Ramayana is lepresented ao 
coming out from the furrow of the agiicultural field. Sita was a Vedic 
character and was subsequently adopted m the Epie. It is said that 
the Brahman sages taught what they heard from tlic mouth of God 
Narayana, who recovered the Veda fiom the possession of the Asuras 
after slaying thcui) and thus the Veda was preached. The traditional 
seven seers of Ancient India were the advance guards of Indian civilisa- 
tion and arc respected anil honoui ed even now by offerings of water to 
them as progenitors of the Hindu race and religion. 

Like all ancient races the Indo-Aryans wet c a nomadic tribe and 
they were patriarchal in their earliest systems of society and govern- 
ment. The chieftain of a clan or the father of a family was at once the 
warrior and the priest. By degrees the gifLod families who learned 
the Vedas and composed hymns became the guides and instructors 
of the general public and their chiefs or kings. One whose prayer 
was successful was called a Brahman and those who chanted the 
appropriate hymns and offered sacrifices to provide against untoward 
events were Brahmans. As rains and drought were very important 
for agriculture, Indra was worshipped as the God of clouds, Agni 
as the God of fire, Varuna as Dyavspilar and the encompassing sky 
and so on. The original Rig Veda contains not only the hymns to 
those gods, but also the story of a fight between the Devas and the 
Asuras, between Viswamittra, a representative of the Royal warrior 
class, and Vasistha, the Aryan sage from whom was descended the 
reviser of the Bharata Samhita, which formed the nucleus of both the 
Indian Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

The Vedic hymns, handed down through many generations in un- 
broken succession from mouth to mouth, were respected as the most 
valuable body of oral traditions in existence. Even now there are 
Brahmans who can lepeat from memory the whole of the Vedic verses 
which they learnt in their childhood. The destructive climate of Tndi» 
and the coaslant fights amongst the clans made the human mind the 
safest repository of these Vedic hymns and they were thus justly con- 
sidered to have emanated from the mouth of the maker of the world, 
who resides inside the human frame and is in a way the director and 
retainer of human knowledge and culture. 

The Hindus divided time according to the phases of the moon. 
The sacred Zend Avesla of the Ancient Persians attributes the final 
dispersion 6f the Aryan family to some great natural cataclysm which 
brought about a disastrous change of climate at the site of their ancient 
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home. It is a ud that they advanced upon the road of knowledge and 
culture through the narrow defiles of the Himalayas and descended 
upon the northern plains of Hindustan. Plulological researches succeed- 
ed in lifting the veil and throwing important light upon the habits and 
customs of the Ancient Indo-Aryan family. They used horses, oxen, 
dogs, goats, and cows in their domestic and social life and used ploughs, 
boats and carts. The Rig Veda illumines briefly the religious beliefs 
social and family customs of the people. They knew the iwe of weapons 
of iron, bow and arrow, and were conversant with the art of weaving 
The woman was respected as the founder and propagator ol the race. 

The Vedic religion in its earliest phase originated m the simple 
and child-like reverence of the healthy primitive mind of the Atyans for 
the various manifestations of Natural forces, whom it sought to propitiate 
and to whom prayers were addressed. These prayers were extemporised 
at different timeo and on different occasions by the Vedic sages and 
uttered in a voice suited to the occasion which gave rise to the hymns. 
The phonetic modulation was well adapted to the sentiment which the 
hymn provoked: Fear, admiration, desire and exultation, each has a 
corresponding natural sound which was reproduced in the utterances 
of the hymn embodying it. The sounds Udalla, Unudatla, etc., are 
copied from Nature, and therefore great importance was attached to 
correct pronunciation. 

When the particular objects for which the Vedic hymns were com- 
posed, were attained by the composers, they were held in great esteem 
and evoked a sort of special sanctity. Thus great importance came to 
be attached also to correct and exact reproductions of these hymns, 
which were supposed to superinduce results which had atleuded their 
first recital. At first, however, as is natural with early beliefs, medita- 
tion of the inner meaning of the hymn with closed eyes was practised. 
But Vedic hymns were uot only prayers but contained the accumulated 
wisdom of the race. 

The icy, white-coloured mountain ranges, surrounded by mighty 
water courses, were the abode of the ancient seers and were described 
as the white island. They lay unexplored and uncomprehended by the 
ignorant inhabitants of the plains below, and to them appeared as the 
abode of the gods, emancipated seers and departed ancestors. Over 
the wide expanse of the Indian Ocean, the air came laden with moisture. 
The laud around the sea discharged its stored up heat from its 
breast and drew, by the heavenly mechanism of winds, the life-giving 
moisture-laden air from the sea. These are what we call the South- 
West monsoon, the soft humid wind, blowing up from the Indian 
Ocean and carrying with it the means of livelihood for millions. The 
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causes and mechanism of the Indian monsoons are very complex; 
and on them Indian agriculture ha* depended from time ini* 
memorial. All these impressed the ancieuL Aryan *agcs to worship 
the elements of Nature as so many gods, and to fix the place of 
the Creator in the vast limitless ocean or the ice-clad white island, 
the inaccessible Himalayan peaks. The scenery of the river plains 
or the ocean coasts with the lising and setting sun seemed very attractive 
to the imagination of the cultured Aryans. The vivid contrast of the 
two daily scenes of day and night symbolised as it were their own 
birth and death. The Creator who conceived them and carried them 
out like clock-work “could not but impress the oriental mind to worship 
the ocean and rivers as His incarnations.” 

“Like some grave mighty thought 

Threading a dream ’’ 

The mountain ranges and rivers flowing in the great Gangetic 
plains are separated from Southern India by a range of hills and table 
land, the Vindhyas, below which the vast region of the Deccan with 
its flowing rivers contains some scenes of the most exquisite natural 
beauty, which made the life of exile of the great hero of the Ram ayana 
enjoyable, and made the great heroine Sita dream of her past life 
after she had returned to her palace. The rhapsodists won popular 
applause by describing that Ram Chandra on that account exiled Sita a 
second time to set at rest the scandal talked of by his ignorant subjects. 
But the Eastern and the Western scholars discard the Uttarakanda of 
the Ramayana, which shows the exile of Sita, on this ground as not a 
part of the original Ramayana. Uttarakanda formed a part of the 
Bharata Samhita. In the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana the great sage 
Kapila is mentioned as God Narayana Himself*. 

That the Uttarakanda is an earlier work to which the Ramayana 
was a supplement is not generally understood. The priority of Uttara- 
kanda had been obscured by the introduction of the theme of Sita's 
exile, which must necessarily have taken place after she had been 
recovered from the hands of Ravana, but it is very clear from the inter- 
nal evidence of the Uttarakanda that in the method of treatment and in 
the substance there is a great deal of agreement between the Uttara- 
kanda and the Bharata Samhita. The whole theme of the Mahabharata 
has heen treated by means of discourses. The same is the method of 
the Uttarakanda, but throughout the main text of the Ramayana, from 
Adikanda to Lanka-Kanda, the Epic style is followed. The themes of 
Narayana worship in the Uttarakanda and the Bharata Samhita is clearly 
traced and the great God Narayana is said to have revealed Himself to 


* Ramayana UUerakaada, Chapter 88, Slokas 18—19. 
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Narada in Sveiadwipa, which is represented m both as being the strong- 
hold of Narayana worship. The identity of themes and the style of 
narration followed in the U ttai akanda and the Naray’ana section of the 
Mahabharala clearly establish the fact that the base of the two Indian 
Epics is the same, and that the thesis proposed to be propounded by 
both is the same. One is thus driven to the examination of the substrata 
of both in order to fix the Uttarakanda as the base of the Epic of the 
Ramayuna, and the Bharata Samhita as that of the Mahabharala. 

The Bharata Samhita refers to a very ancient period wiLli accounts 
of the kings mentioned in the Vedas. The inter-relation between the 
Uttarakanda and the Bharata Samhita is so dose that one is tempted 
to believe that they might have been identical. The Bharata Samhita 
has admittedly undergone greater changes and got merged in the 
Mahabharata, and therefore the legends one comes across m the Bharata 
Samhita may be more clearly understood as to their synthetic form from 
their version in Uttarakanda than from the current Mahabharata. The 
legends which originally constituted the Bhaiata Samhita have been 
allered and scattered helter-skelter throughout the vast ocean of the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the Puranas. 

In these days of scientific enquiries and discoveries the intricate 
question of Godhead is no less interesting. 

Narayana is addressed as the universal soul in Vcdic literature. 
There are one hundred and eight authoritative Upanishads, which 
were enumerated as Garbho and Rama Upanishads in the discourses 
between Rama and his devotee Hanuman. Likewise, there are two 
Narayana Upanishads, one being thirteen times greater than the 
other. The smaller one contains quotations from all the four Vedic 
Upanishads, proving that everywhere Narayana is held to be the Uni- 
versal soul. All the gods emanate fi om Him, including the twelve 
Adityas, eleven Rudras and eight Basus. All the Vedas sprang from 
Him and enter into Him. This is the essence of the Rig Vedic Upani- 
shads. Narayana is eternal, who is within and without, in all directions, 
spotless, desireless, actionless, beautiful and single, having no one beside 
Himself. He who knows Him becomes Vishnu. May good be to all ! 
The Sama-Vedic Upanishad follows thus : — 

“ Om ’’ tost, “ namas ” noxt and thou Narayana, which altogether make 
eight yowels- (A IT. Ma=**OM' two, ’Namas' two and 5 in the last) One who 
minds this eight-rowel ed address lives npto his maximum age of longevity, pure in 
speech, becomes the lord of beings (PraJapatU, the possessor of wealth, the owner of 
cows and finally attains immortality." 

The last is from the Atharva Vedic Upanishads:— 

"The WBenceof Pranara consist in lettezs *A’, *0', and *M’ which is Brahma, all 
blessedness, the ultimate existence and the real self of all beings, by uttering which 
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uhe Yogi* get emancipated from the woildly bondage of births and deaths, the cause 
of all woildly desnea Ue who iira^tihe* tho incantation, i;oos to Baikuntha. I 
bow down to Narayana. who is reprosoutodin •OUV 

“ The wluto (*loud of dnoet holi-knnwledge lnw tne lustre of lightning, favour- 
able to it is tho lotus-eyed i Pundai'Llcnskshti > and the unfailing Vishnu, the destroyer 
of Aludhu, son of Dovala Xaraviuu is omnipresent in all beings, lumoelf being 
one. He is not the cause himself hut is the receptacle of causes. He is the ulbimato 
reality denoted by ‘OUV’ 

The Vedas were learnt, practised and correctly interpreted at 
the sacrifices, and when Narayana rescued the Veda from Madhu and 
Kailabha, He was given the name of Hayagriba. It is quite natural 
that when the horse was esteemed as the most valuable of all posses- 
sions, people naturally invested it with divine otlributes- The sun 
was represented in the horse and the sacrificers sal facing the direction 
in which the sun rose every day. The horse sacrifice became the 
greatest of all sacrifices, wherein the gi eat God Narayana was worship- 
ped from tune immemorial. 

In this world of flux and motion, where birth and death are mere 
passing phenomena, what could give man a sure feeling of eternity ? 

God is revealed to man when he pioceeds to the enquiry of the 
raison d'etre as to who has created him, for what purpose and what 
will be his end? These thought's lead him to the conception and realisa- 
tion of God-head. He discovers in Nature melodics from the murmuring 
of streams, the rustling of leaves, the sweet songs of birds and the hum- 
ming of bees. He imitates the melodics of nature and composes hymns 
and poems embodied in the souuds of Udalta, Unudatta aud Svarita. 
They represent sound which comes from the naval, the throat, the brain, 
and woven in a harmonious form by the last, viz*, the Pratitha* e OM J 
is the holiest of words in Vedic literature, because it is a combination 
of 'A\ *□’ and ‘M‘, and which, if properly pronounced by a person, 
cause* an inner enlightenment in his brain cells and transports him 
into a slate of exultation in whicli he sees the reflection of the inner 
light which is visualised in the God-head. Gayatri or Savitri, the 
mother of Veda, consisting of 24 words, has the same esoteric and 
mystical significance. Thus when the Omnipotent Father is invoked 
through the sincere and feeling Vedic hymns, the devotee wants not 
only to secure his favours through them* but also tries to realise that 
the gods above have accepted the offerings made in the sacrifices. 

With the progress of time these sacrifices became very popular 
religious and educational institutions, in which kings and sages acquired 
fame as patrons and instructors of learning and religion, and these 
sacrifices soon came to have a very great political and spiritual signi- 
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fieance. Efficient performers aud initiators of these sacrifices became 
revered sages, thought capable of coni erring boons on kings and to 
expiate their accumulated sins They soon came to be distinguished 
by the titles of Maharshi, Brahmarslu and Dcbaishi, and kings and 
people paid them homage. Their words became laws, their blessings 
were eagerly sought to ensure success and victory and their curses were 
dreaded. They preached the supremacy of the same God Narayaua 
over the Vedic gods. The origin of religion may be traced to the 
natural fear of death, to which man in liis ignorance is subjected. It 
came to be generally believed that by good conduct, and religious obsei- 
vances and ntes, he could attain prosperity and renown in the present 
world and heaven hereafter. He realised that the mner man, i.e., the 
soul, is eternal, and that spiritual bliss can only be attained through the 
consciousness of the Paramatman, as it alone can confer on him eternal 
bliss, fie can then face the world without fear, overcome sorrow and 
grief calmly and enjoy peace of mind even in the midst of the direst 
calamity, privation and misery. This is the cardinal doctrine on which 
the Vedas grew or were bifurcated from the one Veda. 

God speaks in the books of religion of all nations. In the 
Bible the Almighty, like the sound of many waters, spoke in dem- 
and piercing tones above the stormy tumults and the people at the foot 
of the mountain heard His voice in fear and tiembling. This fear of 
God is the beginning of wisdom. Fear itself is inherent in childhood. 
It tends to keep one out of danger. A child loves its mother, and fears 
to offend her or to disobey her wishes. Parents create a certain amount 
of fear m their children in order to save them from being foolhardy. 
The thunder and lightning, the ocean aud tempest, create in man a 
certain amount of fear, and he prays to God to save his life. The 
fear of death subjects mankind to a sort of bondage. There is a 
wholesome fear of God which prevents a man from doing wrong lest it 
displease the great God. Pushed to extremes, this fear led many people 
to sacrifice whatever they considered dear to them and they even used to 
inflict corporal punishments on themselves, wounding their own persous, 
to appease the wrath of the Almighty Father. It induced reverence 
and kept one from undue familiarity with the divine God and from pre- 
sumption on God’s mercy. 

The Divine minstrel Narada claims the first place in the Hindu 
world of religion by reason of his unprecedented devotion and religious 
fervour and austerity as the accredited messenger of heaven. It is he 
who sang to the accompaniment of his lyre the praise of God, which 
Vedic sages used to do before him by the three different sounds called 
Ufiatta, Unudatta and Svarita. Chanting of Vedic .hymns was very 
. » 
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difficult and it took ij years to complete the louisc of stud}' ( Vide 
Manu Chaptc. 3> I ' 

The 12 years hamfice of the great teacher Saunaka at the sacred 
Nairnisharauya represents the ancient Hindu University, where the 
pupils saw how their teachers performed the saoiifu es and, impressed 
with their religious fei\oui, learnt the difluuli pionuuciations of 
Vedic hymns fiom piaetical lessons. It was there that the suiptuus of 
the Hindu religion wire drawn up in c ouaullation with the great 
Leathers under the name of the gu at man who divided the Vedas foi the 
convenient e of his pupils and the performcis of leligious ceremonies and 
saciificcs, and who was distinguished by the name of Vyasa (which means 
divider). So great was the influence oi the name Vyasa that all the 
Hindu books oi leligion wereaseiibeil to him and were said to have been 
composed in the great university of Saunaka, who was the groat Vedic 
scholar and grammnuan and the tirst indexer of the Vedas and became 
vciy celebiated. Eventually the site of the great univeisity of Saunaka 
at Nairnisharauya Forest, became the sliriue of the Hindus and there are 
many traditions about the origin of its name. 

All the places whei e Vedic ceremonies were performed came to be 
named after their distinguished pcrformeis. The names of Naimisha- 
ranya and Kiirukeslitlra owed their origin to the names of the kings of 
the Royal family, Niim and Kuru, and the place at the confluence of the 
three sacred livers oi the Hindus where very many saciifices were per- 
formed, became distinguished by the name of 1’rayag (Allahabad). The 
source of all the important Indian rivers is the sacred mountains of the 
Himalayas, which are always covered with snow, and the sun shining on 
the melting snow made them appear like an island of a white colour and 
they were described as the Sweladwipa, the abode of the great Creator, 
Narayana. The Vedic gods could not continue to hold their own with 
the progress of time. The early Hindu religion sprang from the love 
and reverence towards parents, dead or living. The few gods who came 
to be regarded as such were those presiding over nalurp and natural 
phenomena. The law of universal obligation was transformed into the 
law of God. The man who observed that law of God developed a god- 
like character and was thought to be the means of God’s revelation to 
man. Such a man was Narada, and Vyasa was his pupil. The inspired 
visions of ages continued to be ascribed to one man Veda Vyasa. Belief 
and trust in one God and one teacher, who became so famous, helped 
materially to elevate the life of a nation and to transform the sinful into 
healthy and holy characters. 

The Bharata Samhita was conceived by the Vedic sage known as 
Narayana, and the divine minstrel Narada, who sang hymns in Vedic 



meti e and language in praise of that superman who conceived the idea 
of creation and laid down rules of preservation and destiuction and 
their inter-relation in the system of creation and rcsui ration. All men 
were created equals and they were endowed by the great Creator with 
certain inalienable fundamental rights. To secure the growth and fulfil- 
ment of these rights, society was founded and rules were laid down by 
the elders, who derived their power from the passive obedience of the 
people to them. This was the stale of things in the pre-universaty days 
depicted in the Paushya Parva of the Mahabharata. In the Poulama 
Parva the family life of the great teachers of the day was depicted and 
in the Astika Parva, their influence with the kings and the great Vcdic 
god Indra was shown. 

The kings and priests were ideals of ancient Hindu religion 
and morality and they were no respecters of persons or deities, 
however great, but taught the way of God in truth. At the high 
altar of the Hindu sacrifices, sermons were elucidated by examples 
and oral traditions, and statutes were promulgated to create good 
fellowship between all men with an eye to the public weal. The 
essence of ancient civilisation seemed to have been to practise proper 
restraint in all spheres of life in order to prevent any sort of encroach- 
ment upon the rights of others. Four social orders or caste systems 
were evolved when the conflicting interests or various classes clashed 
with one another, distinctly assigning different functions to each of 
them according to their ability, learning and culture, and not according 
to birth alone. It was a time to which the well-known line fittingly 
applied : 

“Render unto UaesarUie things that are Caesars and to God the things tkst 
axe God's ; and they marvelled at Him.’’ 

The Hindu teachers and expounders of truth had not to experience 
the cruel fates of Jeremiah in being thrown into an Egyptian pit, Daniel 
into the den of lions, Saul of Tarus in getting thirly-nine bleeding 
stripes, Wycliffe and Hurs in being burnt at the stake, Socrates drink- 
ing hemlock while discoursing on the immortality of the soul, or of 
Jesus in being crucified for the joy of living and dying for a great cause. 
The Christians extol this as the greatest gift to mankind, to realise a 
kingdom of love, given in love, and given for love, but the Hindus 
have a different angle of vision which is directed towards the abstract 
Narayana, not a Vedic god. 

The standards had been changing with the progress of time. In 
the old days bad things were easily concealed and there was hardly any 
standard worth the name. It never troubled society and the respecter 
of morality to provide any decent law to put a stop to such a state of 
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things. This was impossible without ouc God, one religion and one 
law for all. The growth of society, morality and race propagation 
entirely depended on the great question of the sex problem and their 
intercourses. The sanctity of marriage required to he respected for 
(i) the growth of population, (ii) the regal ation of passion, (iii) the 
binding of society an l (iv) the abstaining from any marriage at variance 
with the prevailing standard of culture. 

The Rig Veda, the oldest of all the Vedas, whose composer was 
a sage clothed with the name of Narayana, sang the sacred hymn of the 
organic theory oi creation, i.e., the four social orders of mankind sprang 
from the body of the greaL Creator. Patriarchs, Pioplicts and Kings 
of Ancient India focussed their eyes upon Him as the deliverer of 
mankind. 

A tree is known by its fruits and a man is remembered by his 
deeds, either a? a monster or as a god. It is with the sacred waters 
of a running stream or a sincere prayer that religious baptism has 
been perfoimed from time immemorial and, as such, rivers became 
sacred in the eyes of religion and men. 

The whole human race sprang from one family. The Christian 
Bible says that God " Hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the Earth, and hath determined their habita- 
tion.” When the human being was born he was more than an animal. 
There was something more than a physical body. The real man 
was reflected in his knowledge, perception, will, personality, reason 
and conscience. AU those were summed up in what was called 
the nature, and was the real man. By first birth man inherits the 
divine nature from above and from within. The cultural birth is the 
real birth and it is called the second birth by the Hindus. The idea 
of rebirth is the essence of all cultural notions of the world. Christian 
Scripture bears out the books of Hindu religion : — 

“Through this simple acb of believing Sod, the Holy spirit has begotten a new 
life m your heart. Ton are as a child born into the family of God and He loves you 
as Ho loves Hu son.” 

Herein lies the greatness of man and his superiority over beasts. 
It is really and truly God*s creation which one can feel and see 
and not the external world with which the first man praised the Creator, 
the Almighty Father. Give your face to God and He will put His 
shine upon it. Every Saint has been bom into the family of God by a 
miraculous conception. As the soul responds to His manifold overtures 
of love and goodness in Nature and yields unquestioning obedience to 
His revealed will, there is established in the human heart an eternally 
settled assurance of the existence of God. 

*3 
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To eliminate Goi from on?’s life because one cannot comprehend 
Him and His way-,, is the most tragi: mistake one can commit. One 
does not understand all about electricity, yet one avails oneself of its 
light, war nth and pover. Gol is infinite, in Him arc hidden all the 
treasures of wision and kno vleige, and man may be ever searching and 
learning, but he cannot think of exhausting His resources, His wisdom, 
His goo 1 less aid His pover. Make your religion lovely if you are 
really in love with it. One is happy in proportion to being kind and 
sympathetic and not being selfish. 

The creation of heaven and earth opens the first chapter of every 
Book of Religion, and so it i& with the Bbarata Samhita, from which the 
two great Indian Epics grew. Those who work to make others happy 
are the happiest men in the world, and those who are seeking happi. 
ness for themselves are the most dissatisfied people and do all sorts of 
wrongs. It is in the heart that the true singing has its habitation, which 
is called the universal language of mankind. The new birth means a 
new man. Count Tolstoy said that the best music was called the speech 
of Heaven and Angels. 

The whole range of the external and internal life of a man is divid- 
ed into two pai ts, viz., the Kriya Kanda (life of action) and Jnana 
Kanda (life of knowledge) ; closely connected with this view is the rela- 
tionship between Atma and Paramatma. Activity is an essential attri- 
bute of the Atma, associated with Praknli — the inner force of enjoy- 
ment and energy — as the consciousness from which knowledge and 
wisdom are sprung is the means of approaching Paramatma. Atman 
and Paramatman are distinct entities. Atma is enclosed in an animal 
frame, but Paramatma is all-pervading consciousness. It is through 
faith and knowledge that man realises his existence in Atman. It is 
through adversity that the craving of man is turned towards higher 
consciousness. Sorrow and sufferings, pleasure and pain do not lead 
to the bliss which can only be realised by the human soul in its endea- 
vour to approach Paramatma, with whom it is seeking communion. 

“Ptulosophy is the secret milk of adversity. And sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity, which like a toad, ugly and reckoaoua, wears yet a previous jewel on its 
head." (Shakespeare). 

As a student, the young Aryan had to pass through a strenuous 
period of study, It was a period of activity during which he learnt by 
heart, like a parrot, how to chant the Vedic hymns with proper pronun- 
ciation. He was not taught their meaning at this stage. He was com- 
pared to a “Tittiri” Or partridge. It was at the sacrifice where, after 
the completion of his instruction, he took part as a priest, that he became 
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acquainted with the esoteric meaning of the hymns which were chanted 
on these occasions, lie derived not only knowledge but also faith 
when the boons wished for by Lhe offeier of the sacrifice weie granted, 
and this was further fortified by the miracles or strange events that 
sometimes happened at a saci lfi e. The sacrifice therefore was to him, 
and to the whale co.nuumty which participated in it, a great act in which 
knowledge and faith were gained in addition to the manifold material 
blessings which flowed from them. It was the sacrifice, with its various 
emblems, and their proper understanding, which further led to the 
metaphysical speculations about Atma and Paramatma that lie in the 
background of the present Mahabharata. The current Mahabharata 
begins with the Pau&ya Parva, which describes the student life in 
monasteries. These students were the well-known Vedic hymn com- 
posers and were successful in reaching the goal through Narayana 
worship. It is followed by Poulama and Astika Parvas. 

In the Paushya Parva (in the Adiparva), which has been in its main 
outline and in some of the necessary details eliminated in the first ver- 
sion, but in a later version retold in tne Aswamedha Parva with full 
detail, one gets an echo of this conflict, between the Brahmins and the 
Kshatriyas. Tiie king of Paushya of the earlier version is king 
Saudasa of the later one. His name occurs in the geneological lists 
in the Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Ramayana. He is the King 
of Ajodhya, the seat of power of the Solar dynasty. He had been 
cursed by the Brahmins to become a Rakshasha (demon). To him the 
Sage Utanka came for the Kundala which belonged to his queen. 
This Kundala possessed the property of the touchstone of the fables. 
The queen had doubted as to whether the king had really sent the 
Brahmin to her for the magic ornament and sent him back to the king to 
bring a token from the king. The king complained to liim that inspite 
of the many favours which the Kshatriyas showered on the Brahmins, the 
latter treated them with harshness and cruelty, and reduced them to 
a wretched plight. He charged Utanka to communicate this to the queen, 
who understood this to be a sort of token from the king expressing a 
desire on the part of the king that she should give her valuable orna- 
ment to the Brahmin. In this story of Utanka it is dcaily brought out 
that the sage Utanka, who was a worshippei of Rudra (Mahadeva) and 
was about to pronounce a curse on Krishna, became at once converted 
into a worshipper of Naiayana. 

The above is not the only instance of the bitter strife that was going 
on between the Brahmins and Kshatriyas. It led to the weakening 
of both these castes and the consequent rise of the non-Aryans to power. 
The danger of the submergence of Aryan culture under non-Aryan 
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domination became patent to all. Hence the sacrifices were reformed 
and made all-embracing, and the JBharata Samhita was composed as a 
means to inaugurate a period of peace and intercaste harmony by recital 
of stories on the occasions when the sacrifices were performed. These 
were strung together as a compendious whole and became the 
foundation of the mighty structure on which the present Mahabliarata 
was raised. 

The Poulama Parva begins with a legend connected with the Fire 
god. It speaks of the social marriage union solemnised before the fire, 
which has a spiritual bearing and meaning. In this legend Bhngu cursed 
the Fire god for showing some partiality to the demon Puloma, when the 
latter had abducted Puloma, the wife of Bhrigu, after lef erring the 
matter to the arbitration of the Fire god. In the said arbitration the 
Fire god, having been placed in a quandary, had declared the truth that 
one who had first wooed might have some sort of preference over one 
who subsequently married. It refers to an early loose system of mairiage 
which obtained among the Indo- Aryans and which was sought to be 
reformed by the Vedic sage Swetaketu. Bhrigu, who became furious, laid 
a curse on the Fire god that everything he touched would be destroyed. 
But the fire being the medium through which all the other gods received 
the offerings made to them by their devotees on earth, the great gods 
were interested in this matter and interceded. The curse was accord- 
ingly modified to suit the requirements of the gods and of the mortals, 
who have to cook their food with it. 

It cannot be overlooked that in the previous Parva , fire is worship- 
ped in the form of a horse, and this is a very early belief. The connec- 
tion between the two Parvas is very clear. The fire which Utanka blew 
from the back of the horse was a destructive fire with which he 
frightened the snake king Takshaka to restore him the Kundalas, which 
the snake king had stolen from him The legend of Utanka contains 
reference to the non-sacrificial fire, but perhaps implies Vedic sacrificial 
rites. The fire Utanka blew from the back of the horse though non- 
sacrificial is shown to be productive of the same result. This fire as 
wdl as Janmejoya’s sacrificial fire engendered mortal dread in Takshaka, 
king of the Nagas. 

The dissertation on Atma and Paramatma in the guise of two women 
in the story is also characteristic of the Mahabharata. The Epic is 
distinguished from similar literary productions by the importance it 
attaches to spiritual questions, e. g. on bouI and on God and the way to 
attain god-head. Furthermore, the legend of Utanka in its general as 
well as in its special features is characteristic of the very spirit of the 
Bharata Samhita and is considered so important that a section is 



devoted to it in Asvamcdha Pai-va, in which the story is retold, and an 
Anugita is attached to it. 

The cruel sacrifices became abhorienl in the later period of the 
Vedic age. With the giowtli and predominance of Narayana worship* 
sacrifices with slaughter of animals were stopped. And it is significant 
that the great king Upaiichata, who was an ardent worshipper of 
Narayana, performed even his Aswamcdha sacrifice witli offerings of 
forest products only and without the horse or any animal sacrifice what- 
soever, (Santi Parva, Chapter 337)* Thus the sacrifices were humanised 
and, as has been said before, they scived a very nnportaut cultural 
purpose. The Yajna now began to be clearly explained to the public 
who gathered to witness its performance. The various rituals connect- 
ed with it and their symbolical meaning were explained. Furthermore, 
instructions on superstitious practices and child welfare were imparled to 
the people through parables which were narrated to them from day to 
day by the priest, and these are preserved in the Markendaya Section of 
the Bana Parva, which is a complete book explaining all the rituals 
connected with Yajna. 

There is no doubt that sacrifices conserved the traditions and the 
culture of the people, which came to be closely interwoven with offerings 
which were made to the various gods and goddesses through fire. The 
legend of the Fire god was so developed that it absorbed various 
current forms of popular worship, and from this point of view the 
sacrifices of a later age marked a stage in the transition from the earlier 
form of Vcdic worship to the later phase of Narayana worship, which 
held a vevy strong sway over the people. The Markendaya Section, 
which clearly adumbrates the outlines of this change and which is not 
only explanatory of the many important questions raised in the Adiparva, 
in connection with the snake sacrifice held by Janmdjoya, but confirma- 
tory of many of the themes treated therein, is an important section of the 
Bharata Samliita. 

The central theme of the Markendaya section is the birth of Karti- 
keya, the War god. He is shewn to be the son of the Fire god by Svaha. 
All the women who bad become interested in, and compromised by the birth 
of this prodigy were transformed into various evil forces which cause 
early death to children. The offspring to the War god himself 
were also described as malignant influences which cause harm to the 
seed during pregnancy. These evil forces, which haunt men up to the 
70 th year of their life, had to be propitiated in the sacrifice by means of 
suitable offerings. The wife of Kartikeya was Deva Sena, who is 
worshipped in the form of Shasthi and Lakshmi by men, and she is 
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represented as a benign deity- The entire mythology connected with 
the Fire god covered schemes of child and maternal welfare based on 
sorcery and witchcraft of a superstitious age. The reason why one is 
inclined in favour of an early date for the Markendaya section, and the 
opinion is in substantial agreement with Professor Oldenberg, is that 
it interprets the useful nature of sacrifices and iurnishes unmistakable 
evidence of the connection between the sacrifice and the liturgy of 
Atharva Veda, and secondly that it is linked up with the relevant 
portions of Adiparva bearing upon snake sacufice. 

Sarama (cf. Sans. Sarameya “ Dog), the bitch mother of dogs, 
which cursed Janmejoya, is represented as a malignant animal which 
in the shape of Sarama steals away the phoctus from the uterus of 
women. Kadru, the mother of the snakes, enters it and eats the 
phoetus. Binata is represented as the vulture and Putana a fearful 
and terrible Rakshashi of a hideous form causing abortion. There is 
no doubt that these were popular superstitions current among the 
people, by which they tried to explain many physiological phenomena 
connected with childbirth and child welfare, and that in the great 
sacrifices provisions were made for removing and undoing these evil 
influences. The story telling by the priest provided teachings on these 
heads- Kadru, the Rakshasas and Gan dharvas were invoked and these 
were forms of exorcism which were practised at the sacrifices. For 
this reason, the composition of the Markendaya section of Bana Parva 
must be assigned to a very early period and it should be regarded as 
an important portion of the Bharata Samhita. 

The fact that when the big sacrifices which were performed by 
powerful kings went out of vogue, religious worship connected with 
child welfare and practices which were of the nature of exorcism 
survived, show the extent, measure and strength of popular belief. 
Manasa, the goddess of snakes, is even now worshipped with great 
fervour on the day of Dasahra, and offerings are made to Shasthi, the 
presiding deity of the children, and she is propitiated by means of 
special puja and offerings on the sixth day of childbirth. The 
vestiges of ancient worship still linger in the worship of tree, fish, 
snake-deity Manasa, Durga, Sarasvati, Kartick, Siva, Krishna, etc., 
on particular days of the year in orthodox Hindu homes. The influence 
of the philosophic God Narayana had become so great that even 
Moslems who settled in India offered him flour and milk and the God 
was regarded by them as a Pir who gave success to his followers. The 
form of worship by offering of Sinni to him on the full moon day and 
the last day of the month is still very widely prevalent in India. The 
God is called Satya Narayana or the real Narayana of truth. 
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The early Aryans were not barbarian beasts to fly away from 
or lie stupified and dumb with ar before fire or other terrific 
scourges of Nature, but they pmyod lo be saved fiom them. Growth 
of knowledge, however, ran parallel to the cravings of the primitive 
mind. The real higher education of a community could only begin 
after their elementary needs were piovided for. Man is exposed to 
physical and supernatural fcais. lie seeks protection against them by 
the construction of his quarters on hills, in dales or in river valleys. 
The natural phenomenon of a poweiful person forcing his authority 
on the rest of the community led men to think of a Supreme God who 
rules over all. This God was invoked m hymns. Family life evolved 
out of the social need of consul ving the race and perpetuating creeds 
and traditions. This gave rise to anrcsloi-woi'-.hip. The authoiity 
which was exercised in a patriaichal society by the pater familias was 
the foundation of ancestor-worship. The deceased ancestors began to 
be worshipped and thi was the first stage in the evolution of religion. 
Then came natui e-worship, and the two together constituted the first 
step in the attainment of knowledge. 

The close connection between religion and social needs cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. The mythology of the early Indo-Aryans shows 
that their tradition goes back to a period aulcrior to the discovery 
of the art of agriculture as a means of sustaining life. The mythology 
of the boar incarnation of Narayana relates to the realisation of 
tillage being one of the best means of raising corn from the land. The 
Aryan Rishis noticed that when the earth was turned by the boar with 
its tusk, the seed which fell on it germinated more quickly than when it 
fell on soil which had not been treated in the same way. This is what 
occurs in the hymn of Sita in the Rig Veda, The Sita of the Ramayana 
is reminiscent of the Sita of the Rig Veda in that she is stated in the 
former to have sprung from the earth when it was furrowed with the 
plough by king Jauaka of Mithila. The story may contain a great 
historical truth, namely, that agriculture by means of ploughs might 
have been first introduced among the Videhas and then the system 
might have spread to Ayodhya, and this perhaps explains the wide 
popularity of the legend of Rama and Sita. The Kings of Mithila were 
renowned for their wisdom and knowledge, and it was the special feature 
of the court of Janaka, and this was perhaps largely due to the intro- 
duction of a rational system of husbandry which contributed not a little 
to an outburst of cultural activity at Mithila, the capital of the Videhas. 

The Indian Epics do not belong to the Vedic, Upanishad, Sutra or 
Pburanic periods. It was an age in which many complex practices and 
systems of belief existed. Creation was identified with Brahma, the 
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Universal Soul, and everything was believed to have emanated from 
Him. The idea of Brahma omnipresent in the immobile and mobile is 
found in the death of Hiranyakasipu. The love and faith of his son 
Prahlada brought forth the great Nrisinghadeb even from the inanimate 
pillar broken by the Asura, Hiranyakasipu. The great lion-man god 
of tremendous power and roar terrified the Asura and the world. The 
ancients in shaping the gods clothed them with supernatural attributes 
to infuse awe and terror in the minds of infidels. It was for this purpose 
that animal-headed supernatural beings were depicted in the cave draw- 
ings and in Pouranic mythology. The Epics demonstrate the process 
of evolution from great men to great supernatural beings and deities, 
vis., Nara and Narayana, Rama, Parasurama, Sri Krishna, Balaiama 
and Kapila. The Pandavas and similar persons were made demi-gods. 
The Upanishads declare there is nothing but one self-existent spirit, 
the mute Brahma, and all else is illusion or Maya. In the Pouranic age 
the theory of Karma came into prominence above all. An evil follows 
a man even after death and through many transmigrations. 

Birth in a high caste family or a low caste family was thought to 
be the immediate effect of works in the previous life. The theory of 
evolution of action was then materialised in the idea of God. Krishna 
was a great reformer against this Pouranic system of fatalism, or belief 
in the effects of a previous life’s works. The Ramayana, Book VII, 
gives the story of transmigration of a Brahmin worshipper of Siva in a 
Benares temple. He was a Kulapati, to which family Sounaka belonged 
as stated in the Poulama Parva of the Mahabharata. The Epics abound 
in instances of re-births in the higher or lower orders of animal life, 
according to works in previous lives, 0. g., the story of the mother of 
the bitch in the Pousya Parva cursing King Janmejoya that the object 
of the snake sacrifice would not be fulfilled, the story of the dog com- 
plaining to Rama and praying for the punishment of a Brahmin who 
had beaten it for no fault and who had been exalted to the rank of a 
Kulapati by mere good fortune, and the story of King Nahusa being 
transformed into a snake. Here idol worship and enjoyment of place, 
position and wealth are denounced as sure means of one’s ultimate 
degradation and ruin. 

In sacrifices Angira, Atharva, Bhrigu were invoked as represent- 
ing the spirits of the dead and they were said to be propitiated when 
they were thought to be drinking the Soma-Rasa offered to them*. 
In Brihadranyaka Upanishad as well as in Rig Veda Yajnavalkya, 
in answer to Bidagdha, Sakalya mentioned one Biswa Deva and 
the Fire was addressed as the great power of the 33 deities and 
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as representing lJarun, Miti.i an I 1 11*11.1. Tin Moon represents the 
objects ot Sense ami iln* Sun the ' I’go ’ 01 the i’on .aoiis-self. All these 
ultimately 01 nlrcd 111 Jliahma. eventually tlu- self-differentiating Unity 
or Souparna as t-. mentioned in tlu. Rig Veda' 1 and the Bhai-ala 
Samhiia. The poets and wi.se men ascribed divinity to vaiious 
human beings. This is hoiv the Pouramcs ascubed divinity to seven 
Rislus in the different cycles or Maminiilar.ii until the idea of 
Avatara (incarnation of God) intci veiled. The.-,c Avatars arc ten in 
number, vis., ( 1 ) Matsya, (>) Kuima, (3) Iiamha, (4) Niisiugha, (5) 
Baman, (6) Parasuiama, (7) Rain a, (8) Krishna, (9) Jlalarau.n and (10) 
Buddha. Another Avatar, e.y., • Kalki is expected to come at the 
end. 

The deeds of Rama and Krishna form the subjects of the Indian 
Epics. Buddha was a gnat religious conception of God who stood 
against sacerdotal tyranny and caste system, and preached univcisal love 
and ch.uily as a butler means of gelling nd of the evils of passion and 
selfishness than by waging war. lie enjoined that the greatest principle 
of religion consisted in non-destruction of animal life At the time 
when Buddha flourished in India, Pjihagorus, Zoroaster, and Confucius 
appeared m other parts of the world. That was an epoch-making age. 
Wise and virtuous kings and religious apostles and philosophers were 
the real milestones in the great march of time and were truly the makers 
of cycles of age or Mannantaras. All sacred books and traditions 
yielded to them and they became the makers of men and gods, heaven 
and hull, virtue and vice, and good and evil. 

However, U will be seen thatNarayana is not one of the ten Avatars, 
but was the Epic conception of the ideal God-head, distinct from that 
of the Veda. The sages saw the great powers of the elements, the 
heneficicnt works of the sun and the moon, and conceived the true idea 
of one Lord presiding over all. They saw the beneficient services of 
the rivers providing them with drink and fishes, watering the trees 
and fields to give them fiuits, flowers and grain. They witnessed the 
falling of the rivers into the limitless sea with the sky mingling with 
it and its thundering billows and the invigorating and bracing air on 
the shores. The majestic appearance and disappearance of the Sun 
and the Moon with the stars around created an idea of the majesty 
of God, the great Creator of the universe. The ancient seers and pat- 
riarchs were convinced that they were too weak and powerless before 
these powerful agencies of God. They saw in them the spirit of God 
and invoked them with prayers, offerings and libations to propitiate 
Him. 
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The phenomena oi the Sun and the Moon, the one as the source of 
energy in the rrcalion being justly regarded as its Prana (or vitality), 
and the other as ouperindui/mg and embalming sleep, the one as the 
source of all at tivity and the other embodying the principle of passivity or 
rest, and silently causing the rotation of lunar pluses and ebb and tide, 
were connected by the eaily Indo-Aryans with the two iorms of worship, 
the deity and ancestor worship. Kings who were worshippers of the 
Sun and the Moon were respectively distinguished as the lineal descen- 
dants of either. The Bhawila Samhita cleaily put forward the view 
that the Devajajna and the Pitiijajna were not conflicting but were inter- 
related and the populai misconception wa*. dispelled by the story 
of a conflict between Rudra and Narayana, Gods respectively of 
destruction and preservation, ending in peace «i'id in the establishment of 
the Uue path of piety (Dhaimayana) and tins has been clearly elucidated 
in Manu Samhita: — 

“The fuo oil* ring to be m.ido in riraildhn rnubl not be made in any other fire than 
that in whioh Vedus ai l d Smarta nteb are peiioriuod , a Brahnuma keeper of the 
sacred Are mutt not offer a ^radtlhn on uuy othei day in tho dark iortnight ex-ept on 
the day of the new Moon. 

“ The foremost of Brahmanas obtains the same merit by offering libations of 
water to the manes after his bath, ns is acquired by instituting the Pitriyajnas 
Sraddhas, lit-sacnfices offered to the mane**) 

“ The Iiishis call tin* (lieirarchy of) father jib Vasua, the (heirarchv of) grand- 
fathers as Kudras, and the (lieixarcliy of) groat-grand fathers as AMiftyas. 

*' Bvory day, eat the residue of cooked food left after first feeding the Brahmanas 
(Vishvasa) ; eat, ov ory day, ambrosia The fust is called Vishvusa, the second is the 
residue of food left aftor pei forming a sacufice therewith. 

“Even tho eternal S'ruti has acknowledged tho divinity of the manos Thus I have 
told you all about the inode of performing the ftvo daily sacrifices, and all rites in 
connection therewith. Now hear mo describe tho means by which the twice-born 
ones shall earn their livelihood*'. 

The Bharata Samhita records the incident of the conflict between 
Rudra and Narayana. The plaic where it occuired has been identified 
with the Ashrama (hermitage) of Kapila (Vide Vana Parva, Chapter 114). 
It became invested with sanctity and became a place of pilgrimage. 
Yudhisthira, who visited the place; was advised to offer prayer to 
Varuna before immersing himself in the waters at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Sagar (sea). This prayer is significant for elucidating 
the mutual relations among the Vedic gods discussed before. Thus it 
became a place of great sanctity. Formerly great merit was acquired 
by visiting places in which great incidents had taken place. 

The region where Kapila lived and which had witnessed a struggle* 
between Rudra and Narayana became sacred to the Aryans, and 
pilgrimages were undertaken to this place. The Ashrama (hermitage) 

•Shanti Parva, Narayana Section. Chapter OOOKLTII, verses 188—188. 
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of Kapila Was visited Tty the heroes of the Ramayana and of 
the Mahahharata. The mention of this fart in the two Epics testifies to 
their common origin and esUbh .in -. the important infcr-rclation exist- 
ing between the two, through the cu't of Narayana voi ship propounded 
by Kapila. It was hciethat Rama n ade Ins offerings to the manes of his 
ancestors ( vide Aihkaiula Svarga d !■> v - 14-15)- ^ ,s interesting to note 

that this place was visited by Rav.tna, tin. gi cat Rakshasa king, who 
on coming to the hermitage of Kapila in S' r ctad\vipa, wliirh was the 
stronghold of Narayana worship, met I lie gu.it sagv. and fell aghast and 
senseless. Kapila did not kill Ravana, but only made him senseless. 
Later on Ravana came across Nani da and heard from him all about 
Narayana, who resided in Svctadivipa. Narada told him that the merit 
of performing Yajna, Tapasya and Chanty would be powerless to react 
on the region of the great God. lie leflected for a while and exclaimed 
that he would like to fight with him, the Supreme Being, not forgetting 
that his life was saved in his sliuggle with Karla', iryarjuna and Mandhata 
at the intercession of his ancestor Pula ,hla and sage Galava. This 
supplies a cine to the cause of the prevalence of ancestor-worship and 
Rama taking back Sita at the instance of his departed forefathers 
after the fire ordeal. 

The cult of ancestor-worship is illustrated by the legends in the 
Epics, and if these legends are carefully studied they will be found to 
be the parent stock of the Epic themes. There are legends which cen- 
tre round natural phenomena. To the ancients the most important 
natural phenomena were the limilless ocean below and the vast sky 
above, connected by lightning, thunder and ram. The earliest legends 
connected with the former commenced with the churning of the ocean 
and referred to the difference between the Devos and Asuras arising 
over the distribution of the ambrosia recovered therefrom, and the other 
connected with the latter, related to the fight between India and tho 
Asura Britta, who typified the cloud. The former class symbolised the 
conflict for knowledge and related how Veda (Book of Knowledge) was 
stolen by the Demons Madbu and Kaitava, how Narayana recovered it 
from them and how the earth grew from the flesh of the vast bodies of 
demons slain. This Veda or Vedic lore is called Saraswati or Veda-, 
bati in the Veda and in its interpretations in the Indian Epics. Sita of 
the Veda and the Ramayana is identified with Vedabati or Vedic lore in 
the Mahabharata in the discourse between Hanuman and Bhima : — 

*' Rama recovered his wife like the lost Vedic lore ”*■ 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana says that Sita was called in the previous 
life Vedabati, daughter of sage Kusadvaja, the son of Brihaspatl, who 
*Mbh. Bans Pam, Chapter CLXYIII, verse 9 
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observed religious austei Jtics for having Narayana as her husband. She 
sacrificed her life when Ravana stood in her way*. The story of the steal- 
ing of Vudic lore and the recovery thereof was developed in the Rama- 
yana in the well-known episode— the car lying away of Sita by the demon 
Ravana in the absence of Rama and her recovery by Rama, an incarna- 
tion of Narayana'), after killing the powerful wicked Ravana bear ample 
testimony. The fatter class of legends symbolises the fight for subjugat- 
ing and utilising the forces of Nature and relate how Indra, who was a 
worshipper of Pasupati, tried io conquer the Demon BriLta, who was a 
worshipper of Narayana, by his thunder-bolt, i ( , by sheer force, but 
failed, bow Indra thereupon became convcitcd into a worshipper of 
Narayana and got the advice of Narayana, the God of truth and know- 
ledge, to conquer Britta with the help of the bone of the anti-Narayanitc 
sage Dadhichi and how Indra in that way succeeded in killing Britta. 
This represented the transformation of the obstructing, disturbing and 
evil clouds into beneficent rain w ith the help of knowledge in science for 
the good of mankind, and this legend in the Uharata Samhita is developed 
full-fledged in both the Epics. 

The central theme of all the legends in Ihe Bharata Samhita was the 
supremacy and predominance of Narayana woiship. The legend of 
Gajendramokshnn in Adi Parva is considered to be the prologue of the 
Mahabharata. In this legend of the huge bird, Gai uda was represented 
as the most powerful being) bearing as it does, Narayana, the Supreme 
Being or Paramafma, on its wings and fighting with Indra for the nectar 
and defeating him. The defeat of Indra, a Vedic god, at the hands of 
Garuda, the earner of Nnrayana, is a fitting illusltation of the Joya or 
triumph of Narayana worship over the Vedic forms of worship, e.g., of 
Indra, Rudra, etc.{. Pasupati or Siva was the god of the material- 
istic world, and the bull-home Indra (Adi Parva), who was at first a 
follower of Pasupati, represented the king of the materialistic world. 
The defeat of Indra at the hands of Garuda in a manner symbolises the 
defeat of the materialistic Pasupati cult before the spiritualistic Nara- 
yana cult. This is what Joya in the invocation verse means. 

The culminating point in the ascendency of the Narayana cult is 
perhaps sought to be visualised when even Sukra, the high priest of the 
Pasupati worshippers Asuras and Demons, took to preaching and 
inculcating the excellence of Narayana worship to the Demon king 
Britta§, and when Bhrigu, an arch-apostle of the Pasupati cult and 
who had tried Narayana, became converted to an ardent Narayana 

* Bamayaim Book VII, Canto 17. 

t V Aaxnayana Book I, Canto* 15 and 16. £ Astik Parra. 

f Mbh. Shanti Parra, Chapters 279 and 280, 
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worshipper*. Hluigu's feet became l ho emblem of Narayau worship- 
pers. 

From the foregoing legends of N.uayana being Lhe rescuer and 
propagate i of the Vodic l«)i< , and the Vulic loie being named Saraswati 
in the Vcd«is, VHabati or bita in the Ramayana, the implication and 
appositenes-. of the invocation slok:u of Llie Epics and Puranas, invoking 
the grace of Narayana and Saiavnruti, wid be abundantly cleat . It may 
also he pertinently inf— rro.1 that this invocation iiaku addressed indirect- 
ly to the *i vou gi rat (SapUrslu) in whom tin* go Idcss Saraswati 

entered at the instance of Go 1 Narayana, i.fl., in whom Saraswati initiat- 
ed aiul infused the Vedic lout which was given out to the world 
in the Epics, Purina-., etc This is the n velatiuu by Narayana in the 
Indian Epic*-, and the iuvo»alion vor e at the beginning of its reading 
refers to it. 

The great philo*oplin Kapil a, who conceived the idea of God 
Narayana, ascribed the origin of the creation of the caiih and its crea- 
tures to Prakrit! anil Purusha. 

The Potiranic conception of goil Narayana as lying on the head of 
the great snake Basuki, who U 1 eputed to hold the earth, and Lakshmi 
the goddess of prosperity sitting at Hw feet fully controlled by Him, 
explains the invocation (in the invocation verse) of Narottama Nara, the 
first Purusha, the best of all creation, above the influence of success or 
prosperity in the mundane vorld personified in goddess Lakshmi and 
the churning of the ocean by means of the snake Ilasuki and the moun- 
tain Mandar gives clear indication of the place where it took place, 
namely, in the ocean lying by the side of India. 


* llnmay.iaa tJUarakaml.'.. flantn 6L 
f Mbh. Shanti PtLtva, Chapter 8H8. 



INDO-AETAN EPIC GENESIS. 


The present age differs materially from the past, but it wants to 
judge the past with the present, and men want harmony and solidity 
of truth based on history in the Epic- They forget that the Epic tries 
to awaken those latent feelings of benevolence and sympathy from which 
the intellectual and moral greatness of mankind grows. It wants to 
prove that the vale of tears is the veritable temple of God where service 
is to be performed to convert the most alarming evils into the greatest 
blessings. 

There is a great truth in the saying “ Innocence is bliss”. Primi- 
tive men could read the hieroglyphics which they invented and disdained 
to se;k divinity or poetry in flowers. They had faith aud instinct as 
animals, which they lost with education and culture. They loved truth 
and bore no malice. There was no vendetta nor vandalism. The 
Indian Epic did not grow out of any vendetta. There has been vandal- 
ism so far as the Epic i concerned. The Mahabliarata may really be 
called the true great Epic of India. 

What the Bible is to the Christians the Mahabharata is to the 
Hindus. A general account of the historical literary condition under 
which the literature of the Bharata Samhita and the Mahabharata sprang 
up and was welded together or separated from age to age must naturally 
be a very interesting study- 

It has presented to European Sanskrit scholars of gi eat repute a 
veritable Tower of Babel. They found it very hard to trace the state 
of progress and rowth on account of its vast material and variety of 
subjects. 

They failed to find the clue and the bearing of so many divisions 
of the great Epic, sometimes full of repetitions and contradictions. 
Though they were convinced of the many reconstructions, revisions and 
inclusions of outside matter, yet they want in it unified work by one 
poet. However, it must be said that all credit is due to J. Dahlmann for 
his bonafide attempt to prove it to be so. He was followed by the great 
Professor Sylvain Levi, who explains the Mahabharata as “a deliberate 
composition organically and artistically spread around a central fact and 
inspired by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and permeates it.” 
He found it to be a code of Kshatriya discipline as practised by the 
Bhagavatas with all its exaggerations and episodes, with all its varied 
and luxuriant muss of detail* 



The task of tracing the origin of the Epics is beset with difficulties. 
History in l he stmt modern sense of the word is not known to have 
existed m the Vcdu* or po t-Vdlic pci toil. The fiist glimmering of 
anything like historical accounts appeals m the Indian Epics themselves, 
and though it is difficult to separate the chaff from the gram, yet some 
connected accounts may be i ulled fiom the Epics. It is for this that 
the ai counts of events of tin Epic and posl-Kpi. periods may be 
hazarded with sonu digue of certainty, hut those of the pre-Epic 
periods, reeling as tin v do putcly on infcrtnccs 1 ased ou cin umstantial 
evidence, cannot be asserted authoritatively. 

The Indian Epics are more iaords of Indian religious developments 
than of chronological events. Eioin the available mass of evidence — 
Vedie, Upanishadic, Pouranic, ct«. — it seem, rcasonahlc to infer that 
religion or worship m the Vcdic and pre-Epic pciiods was only ritualistic 
and consisted only in the l»c rformance of t c ligious rites, austerities, 
ablutions, offoungs and .samfices. Love of God, attachment to the 
Almighty Fallici, or delight m ‘•ingiiig His piaises formed n-> pait of 
their religious creed. The Bharat Savitii, which Vyasa preached to 
his son, Sukdeva. contains reference only to the observance of ldigious 
rites, pursuit of success and attainment of desites, as the summum bonum 
of their creed *. This Bhai.il Savilri has been repeated and explained 
in the great Epic, limes out of number, at the time of bereavements of 
kings and Rishis, and this formed the key-note of the Bharata Sanihita 
and the Mababharata. Narada gave good advice to his father-in-law, 
the king Siinjoya, when he lost his son, and so on. It soon became 
evident that the worshippers of Vedic deities came to the conclusion 
that there was no predicate in the human language worthy of God and 
the Upanishad spoke of Him with words of ‘No* *No’, i.e., they rejected 
one after another, all that was chosen to represent God. The Epic 
must find an echo of it in its lessons by examples. Tins was not the 
only stage of peculiar human progress of the mind in India. 

The pro-ritualistic proclivities of the age brought forth a com- 
pendium of liturgical rules and rules of conduct for the kings, priests 
and the people in the Bharata Samhita. The maxims and rules instead 
of being presented as dry aphorisms and harsh injunctions, were set off 
against the pleasing background of paiables and legends of kings, 
priests and the people, with the result that the rules and maxims easily 
appealed to the imagination of the people and, by trying to imitate and 
emulate the examples set out in the Samhita, they instinctively followed 
the rules and maxims inculcated therein. Thus the Bharata Samhita 

1 1 - 11 - I ■■ 

* The Mbh. Swargaiob&n Parvu, Chapter V. 




maybe said to have originated in the school of the Vedic sacrifices, 
and the four Ashrams (stages) of domestic and religious life. During 
the Naga sacrifice of king Janmejoya, when the great Rislii Krishna 
Dwaipayana Vyasn came there, he \va- exhorted by the king to relate 
the story of the Kurus and Pandavas. Vyasa asked one of his disciples, 
Vaisampayana, to relate it, and evidently the latter related the story m 
brief as it was in the Bharata Samhita *\ On hearing the said short 
story, certain doubts arose in king Janmojoya's mind and he formulated 
certain impoitant questions and requested answers thcrcto.1 Evidently 
the Epic Maliabharata wa- wiillen by Vyasa in compliance with this 
request of king Janmejoya. lie wrote it in about a lakh of Slobas and 
it look him three years to complete it. The questions of king Janmejoya 
and Vaisampyana’s reply were as follows: — 

“The history of the diHMlsof Kurin, tailed the Mahabhurata, you reciled m brief 
did not satisfy me 0 best of Brahmnna. It ( «mld. not bn a trifling cause for which 
the virtuous Pandavas killed those whom they should not have killed and for which 
they arc still praised by men. Why did those best '.i mou # (the Pandavas), capable 
of avenging tlierns *lvcs on then enemies, though innocent, quietly suffer the persona- 
tions of the wicked Kmus v 0 best of Brahmarnis why did the mighty armed 
Bhium, having the strength of ten thousand elephants, though porsecutod, patiently 
keep his anger down* Why diduot th * chaste Krishna, the daughter of Prupada, 
though persecuted by the wicked (Kurus), burn the sons of Dhrltarastra by 
her angry oyes,— capable as she was to do it V Why did the two sons of Pritha, 
(Blnma and Arjuna) and the two sons of Matin (Kukula and Suhudeva), those best of 
men though por-ocuted the wretches, follow Tmlliisthu a, who was addicted to the 
evil habit of gambling ? Why did Yulliwthica, the boat «.f all virtuous men and the 
souofDharma huubt-lf, though acquainted with all duties, suffer gi out afflictions ? 
Why did the son of Panilu, Arjuui, Krishna lumsclf being his ch.uioteer and 
who could by his arrows send to the other world hosts of fighting men, suffer so 
many persecutions? O gr> at llibhi, tell mo all (.his an they happened (Tell me) 
everything that those highly mighty cajr-wamors did. Valshampayana said O 
great king, appoint a time (to hear it). This history Is very extensive. Thus 
is but the beginning. 1 shall incite the whole of this history, composed by the 
illustrious Krishna Dwaipayana, tbo great ltishi, Vyasa of immeasurable mental 
power, who is adored by all the world.” * * * « Tbo ltishi Krishna Dwaipayna, 
regularly rising (every morning) forthioo years, composed this wonderful history, 
called Mahabha.ata 0 best of the Bharata race, whatever about Dharma, Artha 
and Kama, that is contained m this Bharata, may be mel with elsewhere ; but 
whatever is not in it, is not to he found anywhere 

It was not said then and there, as it took the author three years to 
complete the book in answer to the questions put. There is mention 
of Vyasa’s Ashrama in the Himalayas where he used to teach the pupils 
referred to in the tabic of contents of the Mahabharata, but no mention 
is made of Badrikasrama. 

* Mbh. Adi Parra, Chapters bO and 81. ~ ' ~ 

t Mbh. Adi Parva, Chapter, 62. 

t The Mbh. Adi Parra, Chapter LXI1, page 83. Varies 82-53. 



“Linn# nn tho ■uilo *»f tlml. f.nonvHl. uf mountain?, Mah.u 1 eva of threat. vfhva 
scorched the qn»l*« At L'ii' foot of Hie<* mountains, in a retired spot, Para- 

shara's son of ifrwit decal 10 inout, us , Yy.ra, tanifhL the Vod.u to his disciples Those 
disciples woio the highl\ bltveed riunnint i, V «usli,iinpa\ una, -Taimirn of groat wisdom, 
and X*ttila of giont lucolu merit shuka wvnt to that charming asylum whore his 
father, the groat ascetic Vyasa, was living uurruiimJcd by ius disciples.* 1 * 

Thereafter, during king Janmejoya'a Raj Suya. sacrifice this Maha- 
bhar.iLa was recited. 

From the slioit BiuraLi Samhilaf to the full-IIcdged Epic Maha- 
hharata was not a matter of .1 fevv yeais. Several decades or centuries 
might have intervened between their respective composition-,. Religion 
or worship of God, as foreshadowed in the Epics, still consisted in the 
performance of rites and ceremonies and prayers to God for granting of 
boons, fulfilment of desiics and attainment of success. Love or attach- 
ment for God is faintly foreshadowed in the love of Draupadi, but still it 
is very imperfeitly traceable in the Epics. To depict the God-head and 
to make Him attractive and loveable, the conception must be all com- 
prehensive, and the more the conception approximates our own human 
feelings and sentiments, the more it appeals to our sentiment and love. 
Vyasa saw that in depicting God and inculcating the forms of his wor- 
ship, there was this defect, that he had left out the factor of love and had 
not made Him loveable. He was therefore not satisfied with his pro- 
duction, i.«. , the Mahabharata. 

In the Mahabharata, which lie had composed for degraded Brahmins, 
Sudras and females, who could not understand and read the Vedas, he 
had depicted the God Narayana attainable thiough knowledge, which 
was not suitable for them. lie was therefore not content with the 
Mahabharta and sought the advice of the celestial Rishi Narada, when 
be appeared before him. Narada told him that simple performance of 
religious rites and ceremonies, without singing of God’s praise, could not 
bring real contentment. He advised him, by recounting his own pre- 
vious life’s experiences, that singing of God’s glory would create attach- 
ment and love for God, which alone would bring him peace of mind 
and fulfil his desire, and he exhorted him to write a book singing 
God’s glory and praise. This led to Vyasa composing the Bhagabata. 
The Mahabharata did not sing the praise of Krishna, nor did it glorify 
him as a god. The Bhagabata Gita did, and first supplied the elements 
of love or Prem in worshipping God. And the Harivarasa too, was 
composed to supply the omission in the Epic about Krishna’s divinity. 
From this it will be clear that the Bhagabata was not an integral part 
of the Mahabharata, but was an entirely different and subsequent pro- 


*5 


* SJunCi JtWa, Chapter OOOXXVIII page 52a versus 24 27. 
fSee Appendix “B.” 



duction in which Vyasa’s authorship of the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagabata is unambiguously acknowledged. 

Apantaratama was another name of Vyasa and he was said to have 
sprung from the God Narayaua. Vya&a inculcated the worship of 
Swagun Bialima God endowed with active attributes) in the Maha- 
bharata and the Bhagabata. This is why God Narayana is represented 
as having killed the demons Madu aud Kaitab in Huyagriba form (Horse- 
faced), i.e., in a Swagun form, a* he could not have done it m His 
Nirguna form, which is unalfccted by feelings This perhaps preceded 
the age when Avatais or incarnations appeared. If Hayagriba had been 
an Avatar, like the Nnshingha (man-lion) form of God, it would have 
found a place in the category of the different Avatars. It appears that 
Brahma performed a sacrifice for the destruction of Madhu and Kaitaba, 
and in the ceremony a horse was sacrificed. This, in course of time, 
gave rise to Aswamedha sacrifice (horse sacrifice) in which Narayana 
was worshipped. 

The sacred writings described the horse as being “bathed and 
decorated with rich trappings, the variously coloured goat being before 
him.” The goat is killed first that it may make known to the gods that 
the horse is coming to them. Three times the horse is led around the 
sacrificial fire. He is then hound to a post and immolated with an axe. 
His flesh is roasted on a spit, boiled aud made into halls and eaten by 
all who have assisted at the sacrifice. 

There is a most graphic and detailed account of the ceremony in 
two hymns of the Rig Samhita ( 1 , 162 and 163). These describe the 
slaughtering and burning of the horse with a naked realism that is 
almost horrible. Yet they also address the soul of the horse in mystic 
strains, recognising it as identified with the gods through the sacrifice, as 
even on earth it had been their symbol. 

The horse was considered one of the most valuable articles of 
wealth among the Indo-Aryaus. The well-known mythology of the 
early Aryans that the horse was churned out of the ocean by the Dayas 
and Asuras, only testifies to the estimation in which the animal was 
held by them. The story is related in the Mahabharata of the sage 
Calava paying as honorarium to his master Visvamitra 600 horses, 
which the latter demanded from his pupil on the completion of the 
latter’s studies. The quarrel between the sage Bamadeva and the king 
Sala, son of ParikBhit, which is narrated in the Mahabharata (Udyoga 
Parva, Chapter 1x4), was occasioned by Sala’s refusing to make over 
the two horses which he had taken from the sage. The king Sala and 
his brother Dala, who succeeded him to the throne, were both killed by 
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Bamadeva, because neither of thuin would hand over to him the two 
horses which were his property. The great sage Chyavaua would only 
accept a cow from the great Nihusa in picTcioucu to all other gifts 
which the king was piepaied to bestow oil him. 

These stories illustiate the importance in which hoi ses and cows were 
held by the Aryans m ancient India. They repiescntcd the most valu- 
able articles of wealth to kings and sages alike, It is probable that the 
importance of the horse preceded in point of time that of the cow, and 
points to a period of civilisation when people lived by hunting. This 
epoch was succeeded by the age when agricultiue and dairy farming 
became the chief means of livelihood of the people. 

The following extracts from the Samldiyana Sutras (xvi-I) throws 
some light on the literature which the Brahmins possessed in addition 
to what we are accustomed to call the Vedas. Incidentally, it also 
supplies one with the key to unlock the treasure house of the Mahabha- 
rata, and leads one straight into its earliest stratum, the original theme 
which was developed into its present mighty structure. 

“At the florae Sacrifice, the Adkaryu calls upon singers who sing to the lute 
(Vinaganaginas', and mvitcs thorn to celohrato the king who then performs the 
saonflpo, together with other virtuous kings of old. On the drat day of the sacrifice 
the piiost tolls tho story, which begins with Mann Vaivasvata. As the people of 
Mann were men and there are mon present at tho sacrifice, tho priest teaches there 
the householders by telling this story. Ho then says 'tlio nch verses are the Veda, 
this is thOtVedn’ and recites a hymn. 

"On tho second day ho tells the story which begins with Yama Vaivasvata (from 
the Satapatha), as the people of Yama were the fathers and there were fathers present 
he teaches the eldors by this story. He then says 'the Yojuxveda is the Veda; this 
is the Veda 9 andrecitos an Anuvaka fAsvomodhika 1 ofthoYajush. 

“On the third day he tells the story which bogms with Varuna Aditya. As the 
people of Varuna were the Gaudhaivas, and as they are proaont, he teaches the young 
and fair youths by this story He then says, *The Atharva-veda is the Veda, this 
is the Veda’ and recites tho Vaisha] a, a work on medicine. 

“On the fourth day, he tells the story which begin with the Soma Vaishn&va 
(from the Satapatha). Ab the people of Soma were tho Apsaras, and as these were 
present, he toadies the young and fair maids by this story. He then says, *1116 
AnghasaVedais the Veda; this is the Veda 9 , and recites the Ghora, another work of 
the Ath&rvanikas. 

“On the fifth day he tells the story which bogins with Arbuda Kadraveya. As 
tbe people of Arbuda were the Sarpas or the snake charmers he teaches the Sarpaa 
or the snake charmers by this story. He then boys, 'The Sarpavidya is the Veda; 
this is the Veda 9 and recites the Sarpavidya. 

“Onthesixtbday he tells the story which begins with Knvara Vaisravana. As 
the people of Euvera were Hakshas, and as these were present, he beaches'Selaga*, or 
evil doers, by this story. He then says *The Bakshovidya Is the Veda, this is the 
Veda’ and recites the Bakshovidya. 



I Onfcho seventh day he tells the story which begins with Asita Dhanvana As 
his men. were the Asuras, and as these woie present, lie teaches the usurers (Kiisidm) 
by this story. Ue then says, ‘The Asurandya is the Veda, this is the Veda 1 and 
performs a tnok by sleight of hand 

“ On the eight da> he tolls the story which begins with Matsya ^.immada. As 
his men were the cieatiires of the water, and as those wore present, he teaches the 
Matsyaa (fishes), or the fishermen, by this story, lie then says. ‘The Ttihnsa-Veda 
is the Veda, this is the Veda’, and recites an Itilmsa. 

II On the ninth day he tells the stoiy which begins with Parksliya Vai-pasyata. 
As his men were the hirds> and as those woro present he teacher the birds, or the 
young students (Brahmacharm), by tin* story Ho then says, ‘The 1’uraaaweda 
is the Veda, this is the Veda’, and recites the Puraun. 

“ On the tenth day he telle the story which begins with Pharma Lndra (from the 
Satapatha). Ah his men weie the gods, and as tliebO wore present, he teaches the 
young, lenrnod, and poor priests by this story, ilo then says, ‘The Samaveda is the 
Veda, tins is tlio Veda’, and sings the Sams. 

“It is full of the dames of sacrifice ; in fact it contains innumerable allusi >ns to 
the performance of sacrifice and is familiar with all the ceremonials connected with 
it.” 

In the days of the Rig Veda, God was apprehensible but not compre- 
hensible ; when it became so, by the progress of culture and education, 
then the performers' taste, devotion and inclination made it imperative 
to divide the distinct functions of the Vedic religion and to amplify it 
where necessary. Sanatkumar and Narada were the authors of the 
Narayana section spoken of before, and Apantaratama 'came out of 
darkness not as any maker of Vedic hymns, but became distinguished 
as the arranger of the hymns and rituals, and received the ephithel of 
Veda-Vyasa. He occupied a position analogus to that of Bhisma to the 
Kuru family, as a grand-father, at a later age. 

The intense love expressed in the music of Vedic languages is found 
in Sama Veda, the intricacy of Vedic formula, worship of sacrifices, are 
compiled in due order in Yajur Veda, and the mystic magical powers 
were comprised in the Atharva Veda. This was the arrangement made 
in Vedic literature for the convenience of the general public— sacrifices 
instead of personal sacrifice for individual selfish ambition and success. 
But when that failed to create the desired effect on the public mind and 
devotional spirit, then Bharata Samhita was compiled and recited at the 
sacrifices to illumine the general public. It was not until the ten 
Upanishads received the appellation of Maha or Mahat that the idea of 
enlarging the Bharata Samhita was conceived. The scope of this word 
was far more comprehensive in the days of Panini, when it was consi- 
dered to mean eternal. The name 'Mahabharala 1 has a clear connection 
with Mahatatva of Sarfikhya Philosophy, as well as with the greatness of 

*rhe Mbh. Qdyoga Pam, Chapter 141, verses 29*— $7. 
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the glorious kings and sages in their sacrifices for the general public. 
What history the Epic represents lias survived because, at that time 
poetiy alone pleased llu people, just a-, u i., now composed mainly for 
that purpose. It is not exactly a case of the sui rival of the text in Epic 
poetry, but ol’ what pleased and suitid the taste of the mauy for Its 
survival. 

Professor Max Muller’s words will convey my meaning : — 

“Memory 'iml oral tradition are indeed wonderful feoopera uf popular poetry, and 
when once eerUm productions of th.it popular pemtry havo boon recognised anil 
invested with a *acrod authority, l do not hesitate to say that poems uio tafar m the 
mommy than m manuscript*. Hut there oie certain influences in the Hist gathering 
and in the lalor adaptation of popular poetry to changing popular tastes, which 
Justify us in saying that m one sense the poetry of the people is not the work of one 
poet, but the lesult of the combined lab iur of many popular poets and many popular 
entics 

u Facts, however, me 3trongor than arguments T have soon Uludas who knew the 
Voda by heart, and who could dctoct by ear any misprint, any false accent, in my 
edition of the Higveda. As to the possibility of composing long poems without 
writing them, I shall not argno like a lawyer and point out that Homer, if ho was 
blind, could not possibly havo written the Iliad nud the Odyssoy, but coaid only 
have dictated them, always supposing that writing hod been known at his time But 
what concerns us is, that among the peasants of Finland, among people ignorant of 
reading and writing, largo fragments of epic poetry have been discovered during the 
first half of oar century, entirely preserved by oral tradition, never written before, 
either by the poet or by his admirers, and vot easily fitted together into one Epic 
poem, J wish 1 had time to explain to you the process by which these poems had 
been preserved, and at last have boon collected, printed, critically edited, and trans- 
lated. But £ think you will have boen, even from these short remarks, m what sense 
popular poetry, such as the Homeric poems, for instance, maybe said to reflect not 
only the thoughts of one poebio mind, but at the same time the thoughts of many 
people, who would not have listened to, that is to say, who would not have allowed 
any poetry to survive, except what thoy themselves approved of*.” 

The exact date ha snot yet been ascertained conclusively, but it 
seems to be certain that the period in which the Indian Epics grew out 
of the Bharata Samhita and attained that degree of perfection to which 
Vyasa and Valmiki brought them, must be before the Grecian Epic of 
Homer, 1,000 B.C. The art of writing in India was. known long before 
it was in any other part of the world. The Greeks learnt the practice of 
multiplying copies of books by transcription for public sale and intro- 
duced it in their country in SOO B C. Athens had a special market-place 
for selling hooks, and it developed into a regular book fair iu the process 
of time. The old lays of the Deva and Asura light, handed down by 
oral traditions, were fixed by means of writing in the Bharata Samhita. 
This is the Britta Gita recited in the Mahabharata. 


•professor Max Haller’s “ Collected Works, ” pages 811—818. 



The Bharata Samhila is directly connected with the Rigveda ; what- 
ever links it up with the hymns and metaphysics of the Rigveda, should 
be esteemed to be the earliest portions ot the Mahabharala, i.e. t they 
constitute the integral parts of tho Bharata Samluta. 

One finds distinct mention in the combined Rik Verse X. 167. 4, 
by Visvamitra and Jamadagni, that the nver Sindhu was made fordable 
by them and they demonstrate that from Central India people went to 
the Punjab and Vasislha lived in the Punjab, where the king Sanibarana 
took refuge when he was defeated by the Panchala king mentioned in 
the Mahabharata. The chant of Pirthu, son ot Vena, shows how he got 
supremacy over animals ( vide Panchavmisa Brahmana, pages 325/6). It 
is evident that in the Vedic age wife, children and domestic animals 
used to give great support to householders. Kings sought the co-opera 
tion of the chiefs of the people as much as the help of the cattle and 
domestic animals to rule the country ; marriages became a necessity not 
only for race propagation, but also for the secondary necessity of receiv- 
ing this support. 

Bnhaspati’s chaplainship of the gods aud the merit of giving fees 
in cows and horses are mentioued as follows : — 

“ A nino versed agnistoma. (1) ” 

“As lIs morning- service when tho Narabamsa-cups have beendep 'Sited, he assigns 
eleven (cows) as sacrificial fee ; at the midday- service (cvhon the Narasancsa-oups have 
been deposited) he assigns (eleven) (cows) with a horse as twelfth. Both these groups 
(of eleven and twelve} he separates (from all the daksina-cowB that stand together to 
the south of the sacrificial ground and he gives them to the officiating priests) ; at 
the afternoon-service (he assigns! eleven (cows, when the Narnsamsa cups have been 
deposited), and ho gives them at the barren cow (?.<■ , when this cow, destined for 
Mitra and Vanina, ht s been immolated). The so-called Narasamsa-cups are deposited 
five times during the whole rite, see 0 IT. 117 o 153 (Morning service): 189. b. 197 
(Midday-service) ; 230 b. { aft omoon-aer vice). In our text, the first of each (147. e 
and 189b) and the last (230 b) are meant. The last eleven cows aro given after the 
nte described in G.H. 26G. Usually the daksmas arc given at the midday service 
(C.H. 191). TheJaim br (‘Auswahl’ No. 139) commends other methods of dividing 
the daksmas) (2).” 11 Thuso make thirty-three daksma (cows) , there aro thirty-three 
deities, he reaches the deities. The horse is the thirty-fourth of the dakisnas ; Fraja- 
pati is tho thirty-fourth of the deities (Cp. X. 1. 1C); he reaches Praj spat i. (3)*' 
“ This is the oouseoration (A sava is an ekaba with which a consecration, an anointing, 
obhiseka* is connected) of Brihaspati. Bnhaepati desired to obtain the chaplainship 
(the oibceof Purohita)of the Gods. Be performed this (sacrifice; and obtained the 
chaplainship of the Gods. (4)*’. “He who knows this obtains a chaplainship (5).” “ It 
is the consecration as chief Judge (the Sthapati was probably a Vaisya. Some texts 
(T. Br* and Kath) describe a sava, which is designated byBaudh iXVlIT. S) and Ap. 
(XXII. 26, 2-6) as vaisyasava or sthapatisava. Laty. VIII 7. 10 ; ‘Whom they put at 
their head, amongst these be should henceforth lead a friendly disposed Iife(f; 
differently the commentary, but op. Laty. VIII, 12. 1. Ksatravrttim vartayet) and 
they should call him Sthapati 1 ‘Nidana sutra: purodhakamayajua uttarah athapa- 
tisavo va, samanah sraisthye samvmiran). He whom they consecrate for the ofl)ce 
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of a chief j wig* Mionll perform this (sn-rifu-H) ifi) ” “JTo who knows this gets an 
office as chief juil'io (7'.’’ “Ho w hpi inklod It <■ , lmtngiunto l) (whilst ‘sifting) on a 
black autoUipc-hiile. 1’Ui - (linli‘1 is Uoilily the pii“&tly lustre (according to T3. Yl 
1. 3. 1 the black antclope-luile is lueulloal, l»y its white sputa, with the ltigreda ; by 
its black spots, with the tfam.u p-la ; according toT Hr II 7-3-1, it is the‘foim of 
the Brahman : of re and -a man. • ; ho is uiuugaraled on priestly lustre (S) *»» 

This explains why the gical priests’ hirlhs weie ascrihed to Mitra 
and Varuua ralhi r than their actual births. Spiritual life was then taken 
to be the real birth. Hut the power of the priests and the celebration of 
sacrifices received a in lu .siiotk Irom the great Kapila in his new 
philosophy. 

The hex railage of Ayoddhaummya, with which the Mahabharala 
begins, is one of tne carlie t types of leligious institutions where tlie 
three Vedas were taught, and plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of Indian thought and religion. The pupils of Ayoddhaummya 
were Vedic sages. Both Gautama and Uddalaka-Aruni wen. interested 
in the new philosophy of the K.liatriya*. The former was the founder 
of a new system of education, since he icaiised that th. 1 hardships 
through which students passed in the school of Ayoddhaummya were 
unnecessary for the purpose of higher education, and he may he said to 
have developed a new system of education of which the university of 
Saunaka became the best exponent. He abolished the course of physical 
hardship as unnecessary for intellectual and moral education. 

Now it is quite evident that a new school of thought had come into 
existence in the later Vedic period. The sacrifices with which the Vedic 
hy mns were connected had become too expensive for the kings. In fact, 
there is ample evidence in the Mahabharata that they financially ruined 
not a few of the ruleis Vho performed them. The Brahmin priests 
charged ruinous fees at these sacrifices, and considered these as the only 
m eans for repairing their fallen fortunes. Complication of rituals, 
necessitating repetition of the formulas without the slightest deviation 
from those laid down, grew apace with the desire to extort as much 
money from the kings as the priests could. The only reward that was 
held out to the kings was that of heaven; but this sordid, other-world 
worldliness on which the priests banked, was carried too far, and it 
resulted in a widespread revolt on the part of the Kshatriya princes. 

But the Brahmins had alliances with the important non-Aryan com- 
munities and also with the subjects of the king who liked the perfor- 
mance of these sacrifices, not only because festivals were always popular, 
but also because many of those who came to attend these sacrifices were 
fed free of cost at the expense of the kings. The kings, therefore could 

* Ponca vims* Brahmans, pages 466-66, Chap. XVII. 11. 
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.iot openly protest, but were driven to the necessity of also thinking 
deeply on spintual matters atid evolving a metaphysical system by which 
:hey could meet the Brahmins on their own ground. The Brahmins had 
developed almost a complete and an almost ununderstandahle liturgy. 
The Kshatriyas brought out a philosophical system as difficult for the 
ordinary people to understand. 

Now the Brahmins were completely oul-witted. The Brahmin sages, 
of whom the most important were Goutama, Lilian Veda, and Uddalaka 
Arum, both disciples of Ayoddhaummya, threw off their pretensions of 
intellectual superiority and approached the Kshatnya princes for learn- 
ing their esotoric doctrines on Atman and Paramatman. Now it is quite 
open to any person to object to tins explanation of the inner significance 
of the Upanishad on the ground that Lhe philosophical doctrines embo- 
died therein are of such a sublime nature that they cannot be explained 
by material reasons. But those who have followed the processes of his- 
torical evolution will admit that the deepest and profoundest thought of 
the human mind is the reflection either of a material change or a mate- 
rial want. 

Dr. Winternitz, as also many other scholars, has pointed out the 
Kshatriya origin of the speculations contained in the Upanisliads. 

“In the TJpaniblmdts however, we aie repeatedly lold that kings or wamors are 
in possession of the highest knowledge, and that Brahmans go to them for instruc- 
tion Thus the Brahman Gautama, futhor of Svetskotu, goos to king Pravah&na m 
order to be instructed by him concerning the Beyond. And it is related that tho 
leeire of Gautama was very awkward fur the king: for the doctrine which he had to 
proclaim, had never before penetrated to the Brahmans, ‘ and therefore it is that in 
all the worlds the mastery has fallen to the share of the warrior-class.’ Finally, 
however, the king does impart the doctrine to him,— and it is the doctrine of transmi- 
gration, which here, where for tho first time it appears cleaiiy and distinctly, 
proves to be a doctrine which emanated from the warrior-class, and was originally 
foreign to Brahmanical theology*. Another passage proves that the chief 
doctrine of the Upanisliads, too, the doctrine ol the Atman, tho ail one, origi- 
nated in non- brahma meal circles JUere five highly learned Brahmans betake 
themselves to tho wise Uddalaka Arum, in ordor to learn from him the doctrine 
of the Atman. He, however, thought to hixneelf: ‘The*e great and learned 
scholars will question me, and X bhall not be able to reply to everything. Well; 
I will direct them to someone else.’ And he directed them to king Asvapata Kaikeya, 
to whom they actually went for instructions, 

The university life of Naimisharanya, which is described in the 
Adikanda of the Mahabharata, in the questions and answers, shows a 
much more developed culture than the earlier system in which the great 

* Chandogya— Upanishad, V-8, Brhadaranyuka-Up., VI. 2. In the Kausifcaki-Up, 
I the Ksatriya Citra instructs the “first of the priests,* 1 Aruni, about the Beyond. 

t Dr. Winter nits *8 ■■ History of Indian Literature” pp. 230*31. Ohandogya-Up. t 
VJI ff. A version of this narrative is already to be found in Sat, X* 6.1. 


Vedic sages could only take two or three disciples. This stage is des- 
cribed very vividly in the P.msya Parva. The &agcs aud their disciples 
mentioned in tlii-. connection are all compose! s of Vedic hymns. The 
university of Naimidiaranya, m which Sauuaka is described as the 
Chancellor (Kulapali) of education, centres round the performance of 
a twelve years sacrifice. lie is also the examiner who sets questions 
to Souti, and the answers which the latter gives arc not for the infor- 
mation of Sauntkn, hut are given with a view to show the piogress 
Souti, son of Rom ahai .-.liana, has achieved in the Vedic lore and prac- 
tice in winch Ik has received instruction. Where the answers are 
wrong, Saunaka mcit'ly corrects him with a smile*. 

The names of the disciples of Ayoddhaummya are mentioned as 
composers of Vedic hymns and were necessarily separated fiom the 
age of Janmcjoya II by a long interval of time. In the peiiod of the 
Mahabharata the university life was much more developed than in the 
times of Nahusa, Yayati and Jaumejoya, the gtandson of Yayati. 
Ayoddhaummya has liecu wrongly assumed to be a near relative of 
Dbaummya, the priest of Yudhistliira, but this is transposing the two 
names in an inverted order. I or Dhaummya’s father was Astika and 
his brother was Debala of Jaigisahya, whose disciple he became to 
reach the goal. Ayoddhaummya, being the preceptor of three pupils 
who later on became three great sages — two of them are distinguished 
in Vedic literature as composers of hymns — must be assigned to the 
early period of Janmejoya I, the grandson of Yayati. 

The Bharata Samhita, however, has connection with the less deve- 
loped form. The Ashruma of Ayoddhaummya is the prototype of later 
universities. The great sage Veda, who was no other than Gau- 
tamaf, was one of the three disciples of Ayoddhaummya. Now Gauta- 
ma was a contemporary of Saudasa aud Janmejoya. This Janmejoya 
could not be Janmejoya II the son of Parikshit, the son of Abhi- 
manyu, the son of Arjuna. There were several Parikshits and Janme- 
joyas confused in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata line of kings. 
The Janmejoya mentioned as a contemporary of Gautama, whose disciple 
he was, could only be the grandson of Yayati. 

In the Pausya Parva, Gautama is mentioned as Veda. The 
great resemblance of Veda with Gautama in the Utamka Anugita, in 
Asvamedha Parva, and in the incidents of their lives gives reasonable 
ground to conclude that they were identical. But Gautama was not 
Deerghatama Gautama, father of Kakshivat, for this Gautama married 
Ahalya, twin sister of Divo Dasa, king of Benares, a composer of Vedic 

* See Adikanda, Mahabharata. tSee Asvamedha Parva Utamka Anugita. 
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hymns and the father of Indian medical science The daughter of 
Sautama and Ahalya was married to Utamka. 

There can be no doubt that the current Mahabharata commences 
vilh the story of the snake sacrifice of Janmcjoya. Utamka came to 
.he king to incite him against the snakes and their king, Takshaka, who 
itolc the Kundala given to him by the king Saudasa or Pausya, the 
tkshvaku king of Ayodha. It was at the instance of Utamka that Jan- 
nejoya undertook the sacrifice. The legend of Utamka is the main 
:heme of Pausya Parva. Is it not a little curious that in it occurs the 
Mention of fire in its early form of horse, and the mention of Atrna and 
Paramatma m the forms of two women ? The subject matter contained 
n this section of the Adikanda is further elaborated in the Bana Parva 
itc. Many things connected with this legend, which are treated in an 
mintelligible manner in Pausya Parva, reappear in a clearer form in 
;he later version. 

The important question oi anachronism could not be overlooked. 
Jtamka, who wa& a contemporary of Basudeb and the Pandavas, could 
lot be so with Janmcjoya II. In the Anugita of Asvamedha Parva, 
Jtamka did not get immortality or any such boon, making his existence 
it the time of Janmejoya II possible. It is apparent from this how 
Jart of the Bharata Samhita has been foisted upon the Mahabharata 
vith the story of the snake*. There is hardly any date to fix the time 
xf the conflict between the Kurus and the Nagas, which loomed large in 
he political background of ancient India through the different phases 
>f its cultural development. There were two Parikshits and Janme- 
oyasin the Kuru line of kings. Nor is this all. Utamka became 
amous for slaying Dhundhu, son of Madhukaitava, through the king 
£ubalasva, son of Bnhadasava. Utamka belongs to an earlier period 
xeyond the shadow of a doubt. The annotator Nilkantha cited him and 
Parasara as perfoi mers of snake sacrifice, etc.* 

But the importance of the Bharata Samhita as a historical manual 
>f a very early age should be sufficiently stressed. The kings whose 
leeds are celebrated in it do not belong to a particular dynasty as in 
:he Ramayana. The Bharata and the Mahabharata describe the 
ichievements of the more important kings, who had ruled from Vedic 
imes over different parts of India. The Puranas, which derived their 
itories and themes from the Epics, were much later works and, as it is 
illeged, were composed at Naimisharanya, which became famous. 
The Mahabharata as recited by Souti to Saunaka, who was the 
Chancellor of the University of Naimisharanya, was a much later 
* Santi Parva 73 Chapter 38 verses, footnote. 
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version of the great Epic and this is conclusively proved by a palpable 
anachronism which occurs in it. The Bhaiata genealogy mentions 
Janmejoya I as being one of the early kings of the Lunar dynasty. 
Santanu found the boy on the river-side practising archery and took 
him to his palace. This and the story of his birth, connected with two 
incidents and Ganges falling in love with the father of Santanu, make 
the whole affair look suspicious and contradictory. 

Bhisma is called one of the eight Basus who came to caith by the 
curse of Vasistha, to whom they did not make obeisance and they 
prayed to Gauges and were blessed with salvation from the cuise by her 
good offices. The discourse between Yudliislhira and Bhisma, a 
substance of a dialogue between Indiyota Saunaka and Janmejoya, is 
set forth in great detail in Santi Parva. This same king is mentioned 
as one of those celebrated kings of ancient India who is said to have 
laid down his life for the sake of Brahmins. This Janmejoya was the 
grandson of Yayali, and ‘on of Puru, and cannot be the Parikshit under 
which name the dialogue was wrongly cuLeicd m the Mahabharala for 
the simple reason that Bhisma died long before Janmejoya II, the son 
of Parikshit II, in the line of Arjnna, was bom. Besides, Janmejoya 
the Kuril king is mentioned in the Satapalha Brahmana as a king and 
Brahmanical teacher of the age. Janmejoya, the Kurus and the 
Panchalas are mentioned in the Ramayana and the town of Hastinapura 

(ii. 68,13). 

Religious worship and family pride were the distinguishing feature 
of ancient India before the caste system came into vogue and descended 
to be one of the weakest of all human frailties. Every endeavour was 
made to secure a place in the book of religion or of philosophy, so that 
one’s name could go down to posterity and one’s glory he recited by 
the rhapsodists or the pouranics in the public assembly. The lists 
of Solar and Lunar kings in both the Epics contain the names of Nahusa 
and Yayati, in the latter list they occur as the ninth and tenth names; 
in the contemporaneous list of Solar kings, they are mentioned as the 
35th and 36th in descent from the original progenitor. Jahnu, the 
Kuru king of North Panchata, is a contemporary of Bhagiratha, the 
Solar king. The name of Saudasa occurs as the 26th king of the 
same line. Now the list of Solar kings is somewhat confusing, for in 
the lists of Mithila and Ayodhya kings which were recited at the time 
of Rama's marriage, Janaka is placed as the 26th in descent from Niml, 
whereas Dasaratha is 39th from Marichi, who was a contemporary of Nimi. 
For, the name of Naimisharanya owes its origin to Niroi’s sacrifice. 

Twelve or thirteen names of kings must be eliminated from the list 
of Ayodhya kings, in order to make Dasaratha and Janaka' con - 
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temporal ies, which they certainly were. These names must have been 
tacked on to the Ayodhya list from those of a collateral line. If this 
correction is made, Saudasa and Janme]oya could be shewn to have 
been contemporaries and this is also the opinion of Mr. Pargiter, who 
maintains that the list of the Ramayana is incorrect by ten or eleven 
kings. This is what he says; 

'‘Putting aside Dilips, been use the comparison from him Is uncertain, since 
the Rum ay ana names only one Dilipa, while tho Puranas mention two, and starting 
from Raghu, about whom there is no doubt, he (&iJnJas.i) gives four kings, Raghu, 
A] a, Dasaratha and Rama us in the Puranus, instead of tho Ramayana version of 11 
or 15 kings ♦” 

The author of tho chronology ol India finds that "the Aikshaka king Dasaratha, 
the fn ther of Ruma, the notheir Pane a] a king Atiihigva Divodasa, tho brother of 
Ahalya, Senj-jit, the southern r. ncalakmg, Sarvabhauma and Uksa [I, the sons of 
Viduratha of the Mastinapura line, Krta, the father ot Upancara whose descendant 
Bihadrnthn I, founded tho kingdom of Magadha, Romapada, Dasaratha of the 
dynasty of An ga Shradhwajo Janaks, the father of Sita, king Salvant of tho Tada 
dynasty, and the father of Vitnhabya the Ilaihaya, all these ten lungs belonged to tho 
same age, namely the age of the Divodasa. 

“The confusion m the lists of kings in the two Indian Epics is dear, and what 
is more, there is reversal m the order in the Puranas The gonoalogy and chronology 
oftheanoient kings may be of absorbing interest to students of history, bat there is 
ample ground to believe that it is almost a hopeless task, due to one man having so 
many names, mis-readmg and introduction of spnrions names. I” 

The Rig Veda mentions that Garga, the son of Vajineya Bharadvaja, 
killed Varci and Samhara in the country of Udabraja, and Prastoka, 
the son of Srujaya, gave him presents as well as Divodasa (Rig II, 49, 
22, 23, 25 ). The commentator, Sayana, says that Prostoka and Srujaya 
were the same as Atithigva Divodasa and Asvalha \. The Vedic, Epic, 
and Puranic evidences seldom coincide and show anachronisms. 

In the lime of Asvalayana Grihya Sutra, the Bharata Samhita and 
the Mahabharata were known as two distinct works. How the one came 
to be tacked on to the other is in itself a very important fact. 

In the Asvalayana Srauta Sutra (II. 6. 10) one finds that Bhargava, 
Vaithabya and Savctnsa were the famous Pravaras of a section of the 
Bhrigus, viz., of the Yak&has, Badhanlas, Maunas, Mankas, etc. In the 
Pravara patronymic forms were used. The Gotra and Pravara are 
important signs, not of lineage but to trace the priests and the form of 
worship the line of kings followed or changed. In the Vedic age any 
body born in a family or Gotra could enter a different one if he liked, as 
Grtsamada Angirasa entered the Bhargava order. The Gotra was 
established by Arstiscna, the son of Sala, in t he Krta age. Arstisena 

* Professor Pargiter’s "Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” page 121, 

+ Professor Pargiter's “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition," pane 47, 

$ Ibid, page 31, 
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was a Gotra title like Kau&ika, Vasistha, Saunaka, Rathilara aid Bhar- 
gava, and the Mahabharata mentions only lour gotras. It wilt.'&f, seen 
that in the Paurava genealogy none of Devapi’s ancestors hatL flffi'; 
name Rstisena, whose instance would have justified the name Arstisena 
for Devapi, for variant forms of the names of persons are always common 
in the Puranas. 

The authors of Rig Vedic hymns and the di cum stances under which 
these hymns were composed are no less important to decipher the age 
and time of the man named in the genealogy. The Rig Veda contains 
the compositions of Santanu. The Mahabharata has two lists of 
Paurava kings. The one given in the 94-th Chapter may be older but 
is not very clear. But one significant fact is that one Panchala king 
invaded the kingdom of Hastinapur, and the king Samvaran took refuge 
in the Punjab and became a follower of V.isistha and recovered the 
kingdom. I-le married the daughter of the Sun, Tapali. In India the 
descendants of Paurava king-, as well as followers of gods Ikshaku and 
Bhai ata, took their names as Solar and Lunar dynasties. 

The groat fight which is mentioned in the hymns of the seventh 
Mandala (18, 19, 33) of the Rig Veda between Sudasa, king of the first 
Aryans, assisted by TritMis, descendants of Vasistha, on the one hand, 
and ten kings, five of the second Aryan peoples and five of their non- 
Aryan allies on the other, was not amplified in the Mahabharata as the 
European scholars arc led to believe. Sinee the Rig V edic Bharatas were 
not the Bharatas of the Mahabharata — the descendants of Bharata, son 
of Dushyunta, were Lunar race Aryans— they wei e distinguished as 
Daushyanti Bhaiata in Satapatha Brahmana. Hence the Vedic con- 
nection which is sought to be Cblablislied by means of this episode cannot 
stand. 

Though the Mahabhaiala is explicitly a work which was undertaken 
with a view to popularise Vedic observances and practices among the 
people t it was done not by making the war between Sudasa and the 
Yadu and Turvasu the main story of the Epic in a transformed manner, 
but by enunciating their Vedic practices to the people at the Vedic 
sacrifice. Yadu was said to have been the progenitor of the Rakshasas 
in the forest of Crouncha (Uttarakanda Ramayana VII, Canto 69) His 
father Yayati called upon his sons, one after the other, to save him from 
the curse of his father-in-law Sukracharjya by transferring to him their 
youthful energy. None of his sons but Poru agreed to do so. It was 
a very romantic example of filial devotion and piety of the age, .but it 
was also a sort of test for selecting a right successor to the throne in 
Ancient India. It will be seen that as soon as Poru agreed to do so 
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he king retired to the forest to practise asceticism, placing the reins 
f administration in the hands of his dutiful son Poru. 

Valmiki, descended as he was from Sukra, combined with his 
ilationship with Yadu, son of Devajani, the daughter of Sukra, 
.ust have uttered the verse which is said to have been the inspira- 
on Sloka giving birth to the composition of the Ramayana. Vasistha 
ad Vyasa are said to have suffered for the loss of their sons and 
le Epic owes its ougin to this. Father and son are all but mortal, 
>r which the world grew so anxious and selfish, and they are the 
sal causes of all griei and attachment m this world. The father 
ould not have remained for all time the satisfactory predicate 
f the godhead. Ancestor worship was thus displaced. It must not 
s lost sight of that it was in the schools of the Vedic sacrifice that 
le Bharata Samhita had its origin and development. 

Unfortunately, the real character of the Mahabharata, its scope 
id functions, being perhaps misunderstood by scholars, they have 
Teased the literary aspect of the work concerned with the war too 
rongly, to the exclusion of the earlier version of the Epic, which is 
nbodied in the Bharata Samhita. Even such a learned scholar and 
udenl of Sanskrit literature as Professor Wintemitz has been misled 
.to thinking that the really relevant portions of the Bharata Samhita, such 
i the Pausya Parva, the Markendaya section of the Sana Parva, 
id the Narayana section in the Santi Parva lie outside the scope of 
le Epic proper. He also thinks that the Anusashana Parva, which 
nothing but a “ Manual of Law ” , became “ a component part of the 
[ahabharata at a still later date”, and that *• it bears all the marks 
' a late fabrication.” The opinion which is so dogmatically asserted 
based, no doubt, upon the erroneous conception of the true character 
’ the Bharata Samhita, which is partly a Manual of Law. 

The well known Professor Sylvain Levi has been able partially to glimpse the 
most recesses of the Mahabharata when ho says “that the Mahabharata is a 
liberate composition organically and artistically spread around a central fact and 
spued by a dominant sentiment which penetrates and pormoates it, and that it 
n he compared with the Vmaya, the oode of disciplino of the Mnla-Sarvaeti-vadm 
ddhists.” lie is of opinion that the wholo great Epic “ with all its exaggera- 
te and opisoiles, with all its varied and luxuriant mass of detail is based on 
thing bat a oode of Ksliatriya discipline as practised by the Bhagwatas.” 

The thesis which is here propounded is that the Mahabharata was 
iginally intended for a wider purpose than the mere education of a 
srtain class of men or Kshatriyas only, and that, having had its 
igin in one of the Vedic schools of sacrifice, it served the purpose of 
iltural uplift of the whole community, Aryans and non-Aryans, who 
mgregated at these functions. 
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Etymologically the word Samhita means a ** collection, ” but in its 
original sense it was applied to a collection of rules of conduct only 
with reference to the performance of sacrifices. The liturgical Samhita 
preceded in point of time the compilation of the Vedas as different 
Samhitas, which was done with a view to assist the different priests 
engaged in the sacrifices in the performance of their respective duties 
in the ceremony. The later Hindu law books took the title of Samhita, 
in order to acquire a special sacerdotal importance. The rules of 
conduct of the different castes were treated in the Dharma Sutras at an 
earlier period. The word for a collection of authoritative laws went by 
the name of Dharma Sliastra. The Bharata Samhita therefore has 
reference to the rules of conduct which were promulgated at the 
sacrifices and illustrated by means of stories, and does not mean 
or imply the great Kuruksheltra war, which later on became the central 
theme of the current Epic. 

It may be emphasised that the real reason for the compilation of 
the Bharata Samhita then was to establish peace and harmony among 
the different warring castes and tribes. The older Vedic sacrifices had 
become mechanical and soulless. The rituals which were performed 
were not understood, the symbol implied was hardly less so. The 
Atri Samhita lays down that no one who did not understand the rituals 
should be engaged in the performance of the sacrifices. As the purpose 
of these reformed sacrifices was not to create an atmosphere of mys- 
ticism, as every step in the sacrifice had a deep social and almost 
political significance, it was necessary that every word uttered, and 
everything done in connection with it, should be clearly understood. 

The Bharata Samhita was a work which was partly ritualistic, 
partly anecdotal and partly theological ; it was first connected 
with Vedic sacrifices, and this was lost sight of by some scholars, 
who have been enthralled by the intensely human interest that 
centred on the fight between the Kurus and the Pandavas.* In fact, 
the great war of Kurukshettra has been so powerfully treated 
in the Mahabharata that it is quite natural that the great scholars 
of the Mahabharata should find in it the chief theme of the 
original Mahabharata and treat other matters not relating to this great 
story as lying outside the scope of the Epic proper. The internal 
evidence furnished by the Mahabharata itself would dispel any such 
notions. It will show the exact scope and features of the original Maha- 
bharata so clearly, that the subject is reserved for a more detailed 
amplification in the next chapter. 

It is sufficient for the purpose of this chapter to lay stress only 
on the salient points overlooked by many important scholars. The 


The J£bt». Udjroga Farrs, 0 hap tar CLXI, verses 29 — 67- 
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riginal theme of the Mahabharata was developed in the story-telling 
ropaganda school of a particular sect of Vedic worshippers, who used 
icrifices for a higher cultural purpose, and did not relate to war or 
ny incidents of war, but was meant for elevating the masses as well 
s the intelligent classes to higher spiritual realisations, and sought 

> effect a cultural fusion of the various races and divisions of people 
ving in India. The stories and legends iutioduced in the Bharata 
amhita were for inculcating moral lessons, the rituals connected with 
le performance of sacrifice were explained with a view to spread 
mong the people crude medical notions of primitive age embodied in 
ae Atharva Veda, and a higher spiritual craving was imparled to the 
eople through instructions on Narayana worship. The duties of the 
our Ashramas and the duties of various castes were also promulgated 
1 the Bharata Samhita. War, gambling, hunting and drinking were 
hown to be evils which result in much unhappiness. The wide range 
f subjects and purpose covered by the original Bharata Samhita was 
uch, that it could not be published among all classes of people except 
irough the performance of sacrifices on a large scale, which they were 
LI invited to attend. The Bharata Samhita was originally intended 

> be as much a manual for the priests as were the Taittreya Samhita 
ad Catapatha Brahmana. 

The Bharata Samhita, as has been shown previously, belongs to the 
enod of the Vedic sacrifices, but its philosophy and examples are 
.eant to indicate a new development in the ideology of the Vedic 
tinkers. It was composed in a period of transition and was meant to 
asten the deep spiritual speculations of the Upanishads It had not 
et got free of its ritualistic entanglements, but it pointed to a higher 
ay of attaining salvation. If the Bharata Samhita is the earliest 
Tatum of the great Epic, it would be quite natural to infer that what- 
zer is mentioned as having occurred in the earliest cycle belongs to 
te subject-matter of the Bharata Samhita. 

It may be open to objection from two quarters, from those who 
ive been bewildered by the rather contradictory nature of statements 
mad in the Mahabharata and those who are opposed to any 
leory which would place such an early date to the compilation of the 
harata Samhita. Some of the important scholars are inclined to the 
iew that there are very early matters which have crept into the Maha- 
larata, but they lie outside the scope of the Epic proper. There are 
her scholars, however, who believe in an earlier text represen ted by 
te Bharata Samhita, but they have not tried to find out what it was 
id' how it was possible to transform it into its present size 
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The profound Epic scholar Professor Hopkins also supports our con- 
clusion in this matLcr. He also speaks of the “Anti-thesis between the 
old orthodoxy and the new science of thought, which not only disregards 
the Vedic ceremonies but condemns them M . The issue is confused in 
the Mahabliarata, but it is quite clearly brought out in the Bharata 
Samhita, and it is with the object of pi'oving this contention in all its 
aspects that a close examination of what should be considered the texts 
of the Bharata Samhita becomes necessary. 

If the implications and hearing of Poulania, Pousya and Astika 
Parvas are understood with the Narayana section of Shanti Parva 
along with the Shanti, Annusnsana, Asvaraedha and Bana Parvas, one 
would get as near as possible to the original text of the Bharata Sam- 
hita, which was later on amplified in the two Epics, vie., the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. For this it is necessary to realise the earlier and 
later aspects of thought represented by the hymns of the Rigveda. One 
would find a very close connection between these sections of the Maha- 
bharata and the Rigveda proper — not only through the sages mentioned 
therein, but also a close chronological agreement between them and the 
period of the Rik verses. 

The Bharata Samhita is connected with the Samkliya system of 
philosophy enunciated by Kapila, who may be held to have composed 
the original version of the Bharata at his Ashrama in Svetadwip — pro- 
bably in South Bengal. In the Ramayana too one notes the individual 
strain belonging to an earlier period when Valmiki wrote his Epic on 
the hank of the Tamasa. It is necessary, therefore, to dwell more 
fully on the Ashrama-like which is portrayed so powerfully in the 
Pousya Parva, for not only is it a part and parcel of the Bharata Sam- 
hita, but it has influenced great Indian modern thinkers like the Indian 
Poet Laureate Tagore, and the late Swami Dayananda, to revive this 
system in the educational centres with which their names are so 
prominently connected. It is something like a revival of pre-Raphaelitism 
in India. 

The university life, so rich in its varied complexities and so deeply 
interconnected with the complex modem life, was a heritage of the 
Vedic schools of thought in the later phase. Buddhism made full use 
of this system and under the patronage of kings and emperors they 
founded, on similar lines, their famous universities such as those of 
Nalanda, Takshashila and Vikramashila, etc. No student of Indian 
culture should ignore the importance of university life developed from 
the simple personal contact of the sages with two or three disciples to 
that of Naimisharanya, with a great scholar like Saunaka as its 

27 
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hancellor, to its twelve years sacrifice, and congregation of a large 
umber of teachers before whom the examination of students took place, 
'his desciiption is as important for tracing the pi ogress of educational 
ctivities of the ancient Indians as tho-iC of the celebrated Chinese 
:holaiR Fa-lucn and Itsing, who described the Nalanda University. 

The whole of the Narayana section of the Mahabharata, the 
Lscourse in Shanti Parva between sages as preceptors and pupils on 
•Ld religion and philosophy, like Chapters 330 and 250, definitions of 
iod and Brahma 111 Chapter 237, and Mari Gita in 256, and also between 
iod Indra and early kings and their priests Kasyapa, Uhngu, Varistba, 
Vgastya, etc., must have formed pai U» of the Bharata Samhita. Vyasa 
old his son Suka of the existence of old liteiature by the learned sages 
■efore he composed bis famous Epic. 

“I shall now describe to von duties having a very ancient origin and laid down 
y the Hiatus, duties which atp superior to all others.”* 

He described worldly affairs as an ocean and human life as a 
•iver whose landing stage of truth lay on the miry bank of anger, full of 
-eptiles of lust and ambition, eddies of speeches of falsehood and decep- 
:ion. Men, endowed with learning, culture and wisdom, were alone 
lble to reach the shore. Wise men considered this to be prized above 
ill things in human life. One could free oneself fiom all anxieties like 
1 snake which cast off its slough. One could see the soul within oneself 
vith the lamp of knowledge. Seeing oneself within, one would acquire 
Dmniscience, ceasing of course to regaid one's own body as oneself. 
Brahma has no sex — male, female or neuter. The person, irrespective 
Df sexes, can acquire the knowledge of Brahma, The acquisition of 
:liis knowledge is described as the true liberation of soul and the 
question of re-hirth, heaven and hell do not arise. This is the mystery 
Df all mysteries and the very highest knowledge one can attain for one’s 
salvation. The human soul did not know wherefrom it came and wheie 
it would go. Tins is the true ideal cultural worship of Nara Narayana 
:>f the recognised national India of the great Epic age. It is said that 
:his knowledge of the all-pervading soul should be administered to a 
son who controlled his senses and was honest and submissive. 

The ship cannot reach its destination unless the captain knows 
the use of the compass or follows the direction of the stars, measures 
the depths of the sea and takes due precaution against dangers lying 
below the surface of the water. Human life without a captain is sure 
to founder in the sea of troubles. The captain who is in the human 
breast should be awakened to use the compass of love to steer life 

* Mhb. Shanti Parva, Chapter UCI<, verse 2, page 37G. 
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on a light coui.bC. This is, in short} the psychology of human success 
in this world below to realize what is aliove. Foititude is the guard 
and suppoit of all [the othci values By looking into physical causes 
men's minds are opened and cnlaigcd. Pleasure is made instrumental 
to the moral purpose of one's being. There is a divine message in the 
green fields, river-banks, the sun-beam, and moonshine, in movements 
of all living animals in their different modes of life and living, in building 
their places of rc-.l and in following their game of hunting foi their 
food. Glory, honoui and fame arc nolhiug but the symptoms of the 
infinite and pi ogivssivc nature of intellect. Matter is sublime and 
beautiful when it is .significant of mind, i'.e., whci e pleasure is made 
instrumental to the moral purpose of one's being. Even the cruel 
serpent, whose sting means sure death, hears music with rapt attention, 
circles 1 ouud the light and dances to the flute. Death is the only 
reality m life to human beasts who arc engrossed in enjoyments to 
polish their manners and disguise their faults rather than reform the 
heart and set right its deformities by following the footsteps of great 
men or their wise insliuctors. 

It is easy for men or women to screen themselves from the penalty 
of human laws, but there were no such false human beings in ancient 
India. Not men and women but even Lheir gods gladly exposed their 
sins and crimes and took the penances or made expiations gladly. Thus 
it speaks for itself that the ancient Hindu laws were made, not to 
punish the law-breakers, but were the self-imposed punishment of 
expiation for trivial and technical offences which law-givers committed 
in their youth and which were justly sought to be overlooked by kings. 

Indiau history as treated in the Epics and Puranas may often err 
on the side of extravagance, but it would leave us in a vacuum if all 
the materials available in them are dismissed as fabulous. Western 
scholars are now realising that some historical facts may be gleaned 
from them. The difficulty of interpreting the mass of legends embo- 
died in Indian historical traditions may often dismay a research scholar 
in this difficult task, but if Indian history is to be resuscitated from 
oblivion, the task should not be shirked. 

The Puranas and the Epics divide the chronology of Indian history 
into 1 1 cycles of Manu ; facts are systematically grouped under each 
of these epochs of early Indian history. Each epoch is not of fabulous 
duration, but perhaps consisted of some definite period marked off from 
the rest by certain features of culture. In the Mahabharata, historical 
accounts are given from the first cycle of Manu ($vayambhuva Manu) 
to the 7th cycle (Vaivasvat Menu). The Bhara^a Samhita was origi- 
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nally a theological dissertation on Narayana which came later on to be 
enlarged into the piescnt Mahahhaiata, andthciefore the view which 
the learned professor holds about the Naiayana section of Shanti Parva 
as lying outside the scope of the Epic proper might be true if by the Epic 
is meant the stoiy of the war between Kurus and Panda vas, but the 
same cannot be said about its relation to the Bharata Samhita, of 
which it formed the most cardinal and central theme. 

It may be asked how, if the Narayana Section of the Shanti Parva 
formed the pivot of the Bharata Samhita, such legends as those men- 
tioned in the Adi Parva, via., the legend of Utamka, the fable of the 
elephant and tortoise, etc., and the Markendaya Section of the Bana 
Parva, come to be integral parts of the Bharata Samhita. The answer 
is that it was due to the very important fact that the Bharata Samhita 
came to be recited at the sacrifices and was adopted for popular use. 
It was necessary that people who were reached by means of story- 
telling should be interested. The Bharata Samhita served a multilateral 
purpose, and it is for this reason that its transformation into the present 
form was possible. 

The Bharata Samhita enlightens one as to the laws and constitution 
of Ancient India, the power of the king and his priest, with the codes 
of the religion delegated to them, as it were, by God, Almighty Father. 
The rulers of a country or the propounders of religion may be said to 
be the servants of God. To personify the genius of the past age 
correctly one must have very different models. The picture could 
only emanate from a master’s hand. Poets have often exhibited delightful 
specimens giving vivid impressions of individuals ; there was nothing 
but sincerity and purity. The antidote to the polluting and enervating 
addiction to finery and voluptuousness will be found in the skilful dis- 
cipline of the intellect and the cultivation of moral principles of the 
past Little knowledge of the world will be discovered by attributing 
all failures to mere fate and misfortune. The doctrines of chance and 
of opportunity have grown apace in modern times. There is no spirit of 
contrition within the soul which will let one rest till one can do some- 
thing to repair the evils of past conduct and effect a sort of reconciliation 
■with one's heavenly as well as one’s earthly father. 

Earthly parents feed their children, not because they are moved 
by their cries; clothe them, not because they are naked. They know 
these necessities through selfless love. Parents have no thought, like 
other friends and preceptors, of a return for their good offices. They 
cast no oblique glances to their own interest or have reflex views on 
themselves. If by all their endeavours they can obtain their child's 



welfare, there ib ao higher object to their ambition, no better accom- 
plishment of their wishes. The infirmities of ago sit upon them who 
feel not the troubles of life, but those sinless at the approach of death 
are blessed with the idea that they will be living and honoured in 
the memory and person of their children and pass down to the recept- 
acle of all the living to reap the rich harvest of all their cares and 
labour in the duty, affection and felicity of their dear children. 

Ancient Indo-Aryan history is full of the faithful picture of 
parent worship which formed the religious basis of the divine worship 
of God Almighty, the parent of the universe. The possession of this 
affection is only possible when the mind is well-disciplined and well- 
stored. “ Neither give thou Aesop's cock a gem, who would be better 
pleased and happier if he had a barley corn " said Lord Bacon. The 
ass may be dressed m a lion's skin, but it can hardly change the voice 
which will betray it. One must be holy before one puts on the garment 
of the holy wise men. Brutes fear to die out of the instinct to 
preserve a life of enjoyment, but men do so more on account of 
the day of judgment or with their thought of the next world. A pious 
religious man has no such fear and he dies at will in peace. This has 
been the ideal human death of the ancient Satya Juga, when virtue 
reigned supreme. 

“Jinn makes a death which Nature never made; 

Then on the point of his own fancy falls, 

And feels a thousand deaths in fearing one." — (Young.) 

This is the essence of the Bharata Samhita and the Epic kernel of 
Ancient India. The faith and blessings of religion, preached in the 
Bharata Samhila, confer an inheritance of rest and a crown of glory. 
Blessed be forever that parent’s children when knowledge and faith 
have made them all children of one God and one faith of Narayana. 
The Ancient Indians’ National God was Narayana. All sectarian priests 
adored and worshipped Him as superior to all gods if not the only God. 
This gospel of truth is preached in the book of the Hindus called the 
Bharata Samhita. 

In the most primitive condition of society every individual has to 
fight for food and drink as well as comfort, but with the growth of 
society the question of spiritual food became a necessary element for 
the growth of a nation. Kings were raised to defend the country and 
nation against any aggression. Laws were defined from custom in 
consultation with elders, and punishment began to be inflicted on trans- 
gressors. The Bharata Samhita describes the origin of spiritual 
instructions to Brahma, from whom self-controlled sages like Sanat- 
Kumar and Narada receive them while Agastya, Kapfia, Bhrigu and 
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Vasistha acquired perfection from their devotions and actual experience 
of worldly life. 

Professor Wintcrnitz* in the following quotation, bears out Lhis thesis, 

Whoreaa, however 0 , lie says, '* the rncnnns luaintmua certain connection with 
Epic poetry and >tc, as it wort 1 , a repertory n£ Indian legend pooti y, the I'antraa, the 
Samlutas, tlio .Vgamag, which Uifitor troui those hut slightly, rather hear tliu stamp of 
purely theological works to milling tho technicalities of the cult of certain sects, 
together with their metaphysial l and mystical prmciplns Strictly speaking, tlio 
"Samhitas* are tilt* sanred books of the Vnisnavas tile ‘Ananias' those of tho Sanaa, and 
‘Tantrns’ those of tho Sahtns.” 1 

Action and thought go hand m hand ; one may control the limbs, but 
how can one stay the mutiny of thought? Memory is not always a joy 
for itniakes grief unbearable. For, when a pooi tot Ltircd creature is writh- 
ing in agony with a maddened brain from thoughts of what has been, 
it seems to him a kind of fresh infliction. Prayer, religion and divine 
concentration arc the weapons with which one can conquer all those 
wars of mind and body to which human frailty is subjected. Particular 
records of facts under different circumstances can benefit the under- 
standing of the distressed to gain strength to overcome the difficulty. 

The Bharata Samhita contained the duties of the four Ashramas 
(stages of life) — moral los sons and philosophical truths — which enabled 
the wise men to conceive the great Creator of the universe. The 
precepts were sometimes illustrated by fables and anecdotes from tradi- 
tions to enlighten the unintelligf at section of the general public. It 
eventually became the media through which the story of the conflict 
between Kurus* and Pandavas was almost told. It must not be lost 
sight of that the sacrifice had a wide and universal appeal, for it was in 
the schools of the Vedic sacrifices that the Bharata Samhita originated 
and partook of the wide outlook that one finds 111 the hymn whose 
translation is quoted below: — 

“May in the Brahmin community bo born 15 rah mms possessed of the lustre of 
sacred knowledge and may in this state he horn Kehatriyas proficient in archery, 
brave and great chariot- warriors. May cows ho milkgmng, oxen able to draw, 
horses swift, women with graceful persons and young men fond of liding chariots, 
denrous of winning and fit for appearing m assemblies. May this sacrificer obtain 
a hero son. May rain come at each time we wish for it, may planets give us good 
crops and may thero he subsistence and wolfaio for all of us ’’ 

The spirit of monotheism in the Narayana cult spread like wild fire 
and ruled every kind of Vedic god out of order. So great was its in- 
fluence over all classes of men that even the foreign invaders of India 
could not escape it Its ultimate phase of divine universal love in Sri 
Krishna, Buddha, Chaitanya, etc., was reflected in all the religions of 
the woVld. 

* Dr s Winter nitz^ History of Indian Literature,’ page fi87. 


One should clearly understand that Yajna had an earlier as well 
as a later phase in order to appreciate llie impoitant role which the 
Bharala Samluta occupied in the ti ansition from one to the other. In 
fact, the change was brought alxjut by the compilation of the Bharata 
Samhita. Instances can be multiplied of the performance of the Yajnas, 
which the kings and priests celebraied, by which they gained or tried 
to gain an immediate material reward. Tlieii enemies tried Iheii best 
to thwart them. It led to many sanguinary contests. The celebrated 
King Jara&andha of Magadha was about to complete his Naramedha 
Yajna, in which be was going to slaughter the chiefs whom he had 
brought in chains from various parts of India, and whose blood he was 
going to offer to the Gieat God Rudra-Dcv ,, when Sri Krishna came 
secretly with Bhima and Aijuna into the enclosure of the sacrifice 
Bhinia killed Jarasandha under the instructions of Sn Krishna and 
released the imprisoned kings, who wcie then invited to attend the Raja- 
Suya sacrifice of Yudlustlura at which, however, the King Sisupala of 
Chediswas killed by Su Krishna. Kamsa was slain at a sacrifice by Sri 
Krishna when lie was invited. It was with the object of destroying the 
Nagas, that King Janmejoya initiated the snake or Naga sacrifice at the 
instance of Bhargava, but this was set at rest by the sage named Astika. 

The Astika Parva, which directly bears upon the snake sacrifice 
undertaken by Janmejoya II, contains stories which are of great value. 
It helps one to find out the exact character of the earlier Samhita to 
which the Mahabharata owes its origin. Legends which are told in this 
connection show the interesting nature of the instiue lion conveyed to 
the people and bears a family likeness to similar stories found in Aesop’s 
Fables. The famous sage Biblia Vasu could not agree to the proposal 
of his younger brother, Supratika, for dividing their ancestral property 
and cursed him to become a i elephant. The younger brother, not to 
be outdone by the cider, also cursed his elder brother, so that he might 
assume the shape of a tortoise. Thus the two brothers, reborn in the 
forms of an elephant and a tortoise, dwelt in a tank. They could not 
forget their old grudge and started a great fight between themselves 
which caused a great noise and disturbance in the water of the tank. 
Garuda, the son of Kasyapa by Bxnata, was very hungry. He saw the 
two huge animals fighting with each other, seized them in his claws and 
flew with them to the Gandhamadana Mountains, where he made a 
hearty meal off them. It wilt be admitted that this fable contains a 
great moral, and, as such, it was recited at the sacrifice, and became 
incorporated in the Bharata Samhita. 

The quarrels between Kadru and Binata, Devayani and ^armistha, 
were those between co-wives, and were probably ancient historical 
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.necdotes. These stories illustrate on the one hand the social usages 
>revalenl among the early Aiyans, and on the other hand establish the 
onneclion of the B ha rata Samhita with prominent problems of the 
lig Veda, in which hymn 1 - arc found on the way by which co-wives 
vere humbled in ancient limes. 4 * It cannot be overlooked that these 
Lllegorical stones also show that the reciters of the Mahahharata never 
ueant to travel inLo the historical domain but confined themselves to 
mparting education through fables. The story of Kadru and Binala, 
which occurs in the same Paiva, has a still more important historical signi- 
ficance. This, as will be shown latei on, has an important bearing on the 
particular Vcdic school in which the Bharata Samhita originated. But 
these along with the chapters on royal duties and the foui stages of 
life, the duties of different divisions of society described in the Shanli 
Parva as well as in the Annusasana Parva and elsewhere, constituted 
the original Bharata Samhita in which Mahaparusha and Narayana 
occur as the prime objects of worship. 

From what has been said above, it is obvious that the original 
Mahabharata having had its origin in the sacrificial celebration s of the 
ancient Indians, became in couise of time ail account of the war between 
the Kurus and Pandavas. The original Bharata Samhita had nothing 
to do with this theme. On the contrary, it condemned violence and 
advocated non-violence. 1 Hence almost a new God unconnected with 
war, diplomacy and the intrigues of such Vedic gods as Indra, Varuna 
and Agni then comes into prominence and eclipses the others. Narayana, 
said to be Vishnu, a minor Vedic God, now becomes the chief deity of 
the land. The Bharata Samhita did not recite the glories of the Solar 
or the Lunar 'dynasties of kings, who were not then so split up into 
conflicting and distinct lines. The Ramayana described the Solar 
dynasty of kings and specially Rama, and the Mahabharata the Lunar 
dynasty of kings. But one significant fact one cannot overlook is that 
the ancient Hindu rites and ceremonies were performed, and continue to 
be the same even now, according to the (tilhi) dates of the Lunar 
month because, on the corresponding dates of the Lunar month, ( i.& 
on the same tithis) the constellations, the sun, the moon, the stars, etc., 
return to approximately the same relative positions as on the correspond- 
ing dates of the Solar month. 

Time is an estate of God on which human life grows. The ancient 
monasteries of India proved to the world that the miracles of wisdom 
were far more beautiful and enjoyable than the fleeting pleasures of the 

* Big Veda 10th Mandela 
. t Brim&dbhagbat Banda 12, Chapter VI. 


senses in a country wheie bounteous Matin e ofieis cvoj oppoitun 
for their full gratification. The sages who made an liinpiunij- r\dc 
time called Manvantara, w ore rcpicsenlod as ftaisvlo pcifotncd t 
task of self-differentiating unity. The 1 ird Garuda 'va.-, rcgaidcd as t 
most powerful being, beaiing as it does Narayan.i. the Supreme Beil 
or the Paramatma, on its wings and fighting with Indra for the ncctc 
This was the prologue to the Bharata Samliiia. This legend occurs 
Rig io. 114, 105 and establishes its intimate connection \% ith the latter. 

The ideal supermen of Ancient India vir< callul Divas and the 
Sanskrit language and character*, received tl.e distil a t epitl dr. ol Di\ 
bhasa and Dcvanagri, respectively. The hymn*, of the Vedas lcfir 
the manifestations of Nature, which can hardly coincide with simil 
things in any country other than India. There is no mention of ai 
peculiar phenomenon like the Aurora Borealis, to suggest for a mome 
that the Aryans’ settlement was at or near the Polar regions, whe - 
that phenomenon takes place. The early Aryans were not barbark 
beasts to fly or lie stupified and dumb with fear before fire or tl 
other terrific scourges of Nature, but they prayed to Iks saved fro 
them. They enlivened them with the instinctive urge to find in the 
the spirit of God, and invoked them with prayers, offerings and lihaiioi 
to propitiate Him, who alone could make them immune from the era 
operations to which no cause could be ascribed. It was thus th 
Vanina, the presiding deity of the Ocean, became the supreme Go 
There is no parallel to such a conception of God as the Vedas give : 
Western or in any mythology or pantheon 0* the world. 

"There is the Varunasaman (Grum. TFT, I, 18, composed on SV, 1. 235, chant 
on BY. II. 420-430. There are three samaua of this name, see ST ed. Calcutta, ? 
I, page 417 ; the last of the three is Svorain.). (21) w . 

By means of this (soman) Vanina attained the reign, the supremacy. 1 
who, in landing, has applied the Varunasaman, attains the reign, thn Bnpre.uao 
(How Tar una obtained the supremacy is set forth in the Jaim Br. (HI. 155 
“ King Varuna was ( originally 1 the equal of the other deities. He dosired ; *14 
I he consecrated as king over all the Gods.* He dwelled a hundred years wi 
Frajapati as his pupil. He (Frajapati) imported this chant to him (aaymg) 1 Mcce 
this royalty, this characteristic of mine ; the Gods will make thee their king’, j 
(Varuna) went to the Gods. The Gods seeing him approaching, got up in honour of lu: 
He said to them : * l>o not y 0 got up in honour of me ; ya are forsooth, my broths 
I am your equal * *No ? they said, ‘wesee on thee the characteristic of our fatl: 
Frajapati’, and they got up in honour of him. They put down for him tho hmge-sei 
and, whilst be was seated on it, the Vssna consecrated him to royalty, the iiudr 
consecrated him to kingship, the Adityas consecrated lnm to supremacy, the A 
gods eonseerated Mm to sovereignty, the Marnts consecrated him to nll-mightinei 
the Sadhyas and Aptyaa consecrated Mm to overlordship.” See the tort in das Jai: 
br. in AuswaM, No. 188.) @3),** 

“ (The verses beginning:) ‘Chant ye nnto Mitra \ being addressed to Heart 
and Barth, (serve for) the Ajya(-laud) addressed to Ultra and Yawn*. Heaven 
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Karti, forsi'ouli, are tlio £ '^ounto report of Mitra and ’Vanina; by means of their 
favourite r»*&ort> lie thus appropriated them cryiitieally. ( 1 ) * “One (of tlie.se vorbes, 
beginning :) ‘Thee, O Agin, Varuna and Ai itra 7 , is adares^ed to Yarn mi That part 
of the sacrifice, which 14 b.idly lertornied, is seized by Vmuna, this ho thereby 
disporsos by his sacrifice IJi" ‘'(The tnistich beguinuig ) Oiitrn, of holy might, 
T call for’ is the ratbautara-hke (ujya-laud) addressed to J£itra and Yarnnu, (•’»>** 
“Tho deities (formerly) did not yield the sovereignty to Ynruua. He saw this 
‘ Gods-stand’, and, thereupon, the deities yie.dedtohim the supremacy, Ilia (the 
Sarn fleer's) equate >ield him tlie superiority. (JO)” ‘ Ur who knows this to his 

share falls the lustre of might, (mid) lie gets a firm standing (ul).“ “ Lustrous 
(blisiga) becomes lie, who in lauding has applied ihe Ulnng.i (-snmun), glonous 
(yasha) he, (who 111 lauding has applied) the Ya&.ib (-bdmanj (J 2 ).” “There is the 
Vasistha (-s.im«m); iti brahmuna is the same. (d 3 ).” “There io the Arka of ’jirgha- 
t.inus ; Ark 1 is food, for obtaining food. ( 31 ).“* 

This refers to the exact implication of Arka leaf eating which made 
Upamanyu blind. He fell into a well, but got back his eye-sight after 
he recited the Asvani Kumar hjnxni on the advice of his preceptor 
Asvani Kumais restored the Vedic sage Upamanyu his sight as a reward 
for his great reverence to his preceptor. The sage Chyavanagot his youth 
from A&vani Kumar* 1 boon and secured ol lation for them m the sacufice, 
fighting with Indra for it in a sacrifice of Chyavan's father-m-law. 
Asvani Kumars were masters of medicine and rcmoveis of difficulties. 
The Devas and Sages requisitioned their services. They were friends 
in need and friends in deed. 

The origin of Pitrijajna or ancestor worship also pre-supposes an 
economic advance of the community among which it is introduced. From 
the Vedic hymns it seems that it was connected with a knowledge of the 
dairy, which the Aryans learned from Panis, frequently mentioned in 
the Vedas. Butter and cheese, which weie made out of milk, became at 
an early time the favourite food of the Aryans, and cows were regarded 
by them as the chief soiuce of wealth. For this reason one comes across 
hymns on water, river and butter in the Rig^Veda. The idea underlying 
these being offered at the sacrifices is that the people thought that merit 
could he acquiied by sharing them with the gods and ancestors, so that 
their children might enjoy them in future uninterruptedly. In the hymn 
of praise to the departed ancestors, Yama, who is the incarnation of 
Dharma (religion and rectitude) to whom they go, is invoked, and the 
sages who are picsent at the sacufices and who have come to the 
function to console the grief-stricken children of the deceased partake of 
the offerings. 

The Pitrijajna, or the worship of the ancestor, may be traced to 
a very early period in Aryan history and hymns in the Rig Veda in 
connection with funeral rites must necessarily le of much earlier origin. 

* P&nc&vimsa Biahman, pages Sf'7— 852, 801, 3^2 end £08. 
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“ The Brahma na said : — 1 have no knowledge of the fruits 1 lift? e acquired. 1 have 
however, given yon those fruits that I have acquired by recitation. These, «*., 
Pharma and Time and Tama, and Mrityu, are witnesses. 

“The king said:— What will the fruits, which are not known, of theso your 
observances, do for me ? If you do not toll me what are the fruits of your recitations, 
let those fruits be yours, for, forsooth, I do not wish for them 

“The Brahmana said 1 will not accept any other word (from you). I have givon 
you the fruits of my recitations. Let, 0 loyal sage, both your words and mine prove 
true. As regards my recitations, I n<»ver entertained any particular desire to do. 
How then, O foremost of kings, bhould I have any knowledge of what are tho fruits 
of those recitations * Yon said, 'Give ’’ 1 said, ‘I give F I shall not falsify these 
words. Keep the truth Be calm. If you refuse to keep my w ord, 0 king, great 
sin of antrutli will visit you. 0 chastiser of foes, you should not utter what is 
untrue Likewise, I darn not falsify what X have said. I have, before this, unhesi- 
tatingly said, ‘1 give l*. If therefore, you are firm in truth, accept my gift Coming 
heie, O king, you begged of me the fruits of my recitations. Therefore, take what 
I have given away, iX indeed, you are truthful. He who is given to falsehood has 
neither tnia world nor the next Rivh a person cannot rescue his departed manes. 
How again shall he succeed in doing good to progeny v The rewards of t-acrifices and 
gifts, as also of fasts and religious observances, are not so powerful in rescuing as 
truth, 0 foremost of men, in both this and the next world. All the penances that 
havo been practised by you and all those that you will practise in the future for 
hundreds and thousands of years are not more efficacious than truth. Truth is the 


one underpaying I'rahma. Truth is the on* i undecay in g Penance. Truth is the one 
undecaying Sacrifice. Truth is the ono undecaying Veda. Truth is awake in the 
Vedas. The fruits attached to truth have been described as the highest. From truth 
originate Righteousness and Solf-coutrol Everything depends on truth. 

“ Truth is the Vodas and their branches. Truth is knowledge. Truth is the Ordi- 
nance.^ Truth is the observance of vows and fasts Truth is the Prime Syllable Om 
Truth is the origin of creatures. Truth is their progeny. It is by truth that the 
Wind moves. It is by truth that the Sun gives heat. It is by truth that Fire burns. 
It is on tenth that Heaven rests. Truth is Sacrifice, Penance, Vodas, the verses of 
Samans, Mantras, and Saras wati We have heard that once on a time truth and all 
religious observances were weighed iu a scale. When both were weighed, that scale 
on which truth wos, proved heavier. There is truth where Righteousness is. Every, 
thing multiplies through truth Why, 0 king, do you wish to do false act. Be 
firm in truth. Bo not act falsely, 0 king Why do you falsify the words ‘Hive (mo)' 
which you have said’ If you refuse, O king, to accept the fruits that I have given 
you of my recitations, you aliall then have to wander over the world, fallen away 
from Righteousness, Th.ft person who does not give after having promised, and he 
ahn that does not accept after having begged, are both stained with falsehood. You 
should not, therefore, falsify your own words, 

. 2^ aald { ~ To and fc0 Protect, form the duties of Kehatnyas It is 

o ! 7M aTe glveM - Honr «*“ ahull T take anything from you 
The Brahman* sinl :-I never presse 1 you, 0 king I did not seek ymur house. 
YottMell coming here, you yourself begg -d of me Why then do you not take T 

Dbarma said Know you both that I am Dkarma hanself. Let there be no 

also obtata ttomsrit oftruUh! the reward of gift, and let the king 


of the merit or rewards that you have acquired. th equal in reapeot 



“The King said:— I have no use with Heaven. Go, 0 neavon. to the place 3 
have come from. If this learned Brahmaua wishes to go to you, let him take 
rewards that C have acquired. 

“The Brahmana said:— In my boyhood l had, through ignorance, stretched : 
hand fur accepting gifts. Now, however, Iiecitetlie Gayatri, observing the duly 
abstention. Why do you, O king, tempt mo thus, mo who have for a long ti 
followed the duty of abstention? I shall myself do wh.it my duty is. 1 do not w 
to participate m the rewinds acquired by you, 0 king. I am given bo penances 1 
to the Btudy of the Yodas, and J have abstained from acceptance 

“The King said:— If, O Brahrauna, >011 are really propaied to give me 
excellent rev ard of >our recitation, then let, half that reward be mine, you also t 
at the same tnno half llio reward that I myself ha\e ginned by my acts Brahma 
follow the duty of acceptance. Persons bora 111 the royal order follow the duty 
giving. If you are not unaware of the duties, let our fruits be equal. Or, it : 
do not wish to be my equal rogarding our rewards, Uko then the whole of tho 
w&rdB that I may have gamed. Ho take meut 1 hare gained if you wish to si 
me favour. 

“Bhisma continued:— ‘At this time two very ugly parsons came t hero. E 
had lus arm upon the other's shoulder, both weie ill-uresbod, They said tl 
words:— (You owe me untiling) 1 really owe youl— if we dLSiute in this way, l 
is the king, who governs mon. 

I say truly, you owe me nothing. You speak falsely 

‘1 owe you a dobtr Both of them, greatly exercised m dispute, then addret 
the king, saying,— 4 iSee, U king, that none of us may be visited by sml’ 

“Yirupa said:— l owe my companion Vikrita, 0 king, the merits of the gift 0 
cow. lam willing to satisfy that debt. This Yiknta, however, refuses to acc 
repayment. 

“Viknta said:— fhis Yirupa, 0 king, owes me nothing. Ho speaks an untr 
under the appearance of truth, 0 king. 

“ Tho King said:— Toll me, O Yirupa, what is that which you owe youT fri 
here. 1 wish to first hear you and then do what is proper. 

<c Yirupa said:*— Hear attentively, O king, all the circumstances fully about hr 
owe my companion, t»s., this Yikrita, o king. This Yiknta had, in days gone 
for the sake of acquiring merit, 0 sinless one, given away an auspicious cow, O rc 
sage, to a Brahmana given to penances and the study of the Vedas. Going to 1 
O king, i begged of him the rewaid uf that act. With a pure heart, Yikrita ma< 
gift to me of (hat rewaid. I then, for my purification, did some good acts. 1 
bought two Kapila cows with calves, both of which used to give large quauLi 
of milk. J then presented, according to due ntes and with proper devotion, t] 
two cows to a poor Brahmana living by picking solitary grains- Having form* 
accepted the gift from my companion, t wish, 0 Lord, even here, to give hue 
return twice the reward. The circumstances being such. O foremost of men, 
amongst us two shall be innocent and who guilty? Disputing with each o ! 
about tbiB, we have both come to you, 0 king. Whether you Judge rightly 
wrongly, settle our dispute and put us in peace. If this my companion does 
wish to take from me iu return a gift equal to what he gave me, you shall h&v< 
judgo patiently and put us both on the right road. 

“The King said Why do you not accept payment that is sought to he n 
for the debt that he owes (0 you ? po not delay, but accept payment of whft 
Jpu>w 9 to be your duo 1 
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‘‘Yiknfca Haul: —This oug says tint lie owes me. I tell him that what I gave I 
gave away lfo does not, therefore, owe me anything bet him go wherever he 
likes. 

“The King said:— Ee is ready to give you. You are, howev<r, iu lac tint to take. 
It does not appear proper to me 1 1 think you should he punished for this Tlure is 
little doubt in this 

“Vikrita said : -[ made a gift to hiin, 0 royal bags’ How can [ take it back? 
If I am guilty in this, do $nu declare the pmujhmunt, O Powerful ouo. 

“Virupa saids— Lfc you lefuso to lake when i a»n ready to give, this king will, 
forsooth, punish y m, for lie is an uph daor of justice. 

“Viki it*! said Begged b > r him 1 y.wv him wuat was my own How shall I now 
take it back* Yen may go away I permit > «»u. 

“The Hrahmaua Haul: — I' m u have heard, O kins,, the woida ui the o two. Do you 
take unhesitatingly wmt l liuio [»?unu*ed to q&to yon 

“The iuug said*— r I lu- subject is, indeed, aa de» L » as an uufathomtildo pit. How 
will the tdnacinasness of this Renter eud. If L do not take what has been given 
by this Brahamana, how shall 1 avoid being polluted with a gioat si»i? 

“The royal sago thou said to the twi di-pu tints, — 'Having aiquirod your res- 
pective objects, go you both. 1 should see that kingly duties, which are m me, 
may not bejome unless It w ret tied that kings should follow th.* duties sanction- 
ed for them To my misfortune, hiweier, the course of duties laid down for 
Brahmanas has affect id my wrobduul self 

“The Brahmana said. — Accept, 0 king* [owe you. You bogged it of me, and l 
also have promised’ If, lowovcr, you refu-e to take, 0 king, [ eliall forsooth 
curse you. 

“The King said' -Pie on royal duties, the fixed action ol which is ever surhl 
l should, however, take what y m «ivo ouly for making the two soi ts of dnty exactly 
squat. This my hand, that .was never before extended, is now stretched^ forth. Clive 
ne what you owe me. 

'* Th* Brahmana said:— If L have acquired auy fruits by reciting the Gaya tn, 
Mscept them all. 

“The King said:— These drops of water, soe, 0 foremost of Brahmanas, have 
'alien upon my hand, f also wish to give you Accept my gift. Let ns both 
itand equal. 

“Virupa said:— Know, 0 king, that wo two are Desire and Anger, We have ia- 
luced you to act thusl You have made a s»ift in return to the Brahmana. Let 
here be equality between yon and this twice-born one regarding blessed regions 
n the next world. This Vikrita really does not owe me anything. We appealed 
o you for your own sake. Time, Dharma, Writyu, and we two, have examined 
very thing about you, hero in your very presence, by creating this quarrel be- 
ween you and that Brahmana. Go now as you like, to those regions of happiness 
rhioh you have acquired by moans of your deeds. 

“Bhi-tna said:— T have now t dd you how reciters win the frmts fof their Becitn- 
ion and what, indeed, is their object, what the phve, nnd what the regions, that a 
teciter may acquire. A Reciter of Gayatri goes to the Supreme God Brahman, or to 
.grn or enterB the region of fturya. Tf lie plays there in his now f orra, then stupefied 
y suoh attachment, he is affected by tho attributes of bho 3 e particular regions. He is 
qually affected if he goes to Soma, or Vayu, or Earth, or Space. Tho fact is, he 
ives in all these, with attachment, and shows the attributes peculiar to those 
egions. If, however, after having freed himself from attachments, he goes to those 
egtons andfdoes not trust the happiness he enjoys and wishes fur tb*fr which is. 



Supremo ami Immutable, lie enter . n on Mi a. Tn thnl> ease lie acquires the 
am brosia of ajcilmwio, In a Ho tree 1 *u.i Moure ami mihnibvil con ,i i iuumimj. 
Ho becomes Riolnnn' , solf, fi ee.l from the innm nee »1. llu> lMirs of opposites, happy, 
tranquil, and without pain ln«>< oil, ne acquire* fin! -tato i.hieh is lr»e from pain, 
wluoh is tranquil, which ii « 11 >1 «i .ail iua. i.li-n, e thuo h no return, .uni which 

is called tho One an.l I nun ut... Me »le line a i ■«. i.n the £ m means o| ji.ir<iejilinn 

»?s, Hireet knuwleMee (tin ouqli the ,i e 30 •feiol.itir.ii, liifoionv, .ml lutiutina, 
the six condition-. (Hnn« w. Thirst (liiol. I win si m, l*M'»xw an i Dn.ithl, ami. ilsi the 
other six and ten abl iiluitc'. fsu 1 h’mlh , the ten • oiuiu, mvl tho mind 
Transcending the iheatnr (IJishmiial, he h*< ■mm .. at .ne mill tho One Mnprcme H ml 
(tt, if inoied liv atiachmeiii,-., h.‘.lo*s >>■.'. i.mIi in; m h 'in-OtpUm, lutunsh>- tn 
have a separate ewlerco c'ep ‘lining mi th it .hipr ■w »hu ii otiierytlimu, then h>* 
gels the fruition of till lusdesm ■ ( r, >1 lie nates all re- mm of InpptniMS, which 

have been i tilled lie! 1 1 lie then, ill u mg nlf dosue and fxool tuna everything, 
enjoys supremo h ppines' on i« in Oionr »ci i i.gnei . hlins, u hi a/, 1 ha\ o ilesi ribod 
to you about the eml m qui.eil In- Ki edev- 1 bale li hi vu ei en thing It'liat else 
do you wish to hear 1mm n>o v 

The Bharata SamliM. 1 has- a two-fold iiilTi-l. Having its origin 
in the «.arrifirinl s« liool of the pri" t®, it wwl the pyrpo^c of a 
popular manual foi the ptit-ti.; anil si romlly, it wa-. a compendium of 
two great ltpits, tin Ramayana and the Mahahhai ala, winch occupy 
such an important and almost all-cnihiacing part in Indian literature. 
In its sacrificial aspects it is connected with the Panchaya Yajna of 
the twice horn, and tho public sacrifices perfoimcd by the kings at the 
instance of the piiebts. In this respect, the story of the Mahabharata, 
which was foisted on the Bharata Samluta, lus a more direct sacrificial 
connection, whereas the story of the Ramayana is closely connected 
with exorcism and magii , which lx long to tho Alharvn Veda proper. 
The Bharata Samluta is connected with Vcdic lore and with the Vedic 
sages, and the names of such Vedic sagos as composed Vedic hymns 
must be given precedence in the compilation of the Blmrata Sainliita 
over those who are prominently mentioned in connection with the 
narration of the Mahahliat ata, suili as Saunakn and Sauli. Saunaka 
and Sauli belong to an altogether lalci peiiod In the evolution of Vedic 
culture and education. The cultural and educational phases represented 
in the Bharata Samhita are admitted by Western scholars b’ke Lassen, 
Hopkins, Oldcnburgh, etc., to belong to an earlier period. The Vedic 
sacrifice®, then, were truly the gieat connecting link between the ruler 
and the ruled, between the king and the Brahmans on the one hand 
and the celebrated sages, the teachers of the whole community and 
whose reputation had travelled beyond the confines of their own 
countries, on the other. They were marked by a huge concourse of 
men from all the important communities of the land who became 
unified in culture by means of these sacrifices. The pale of Aryan 


* The Jieblk Shunt! Potto, Choi ter CXC1X, vexaes 41 — 127. 
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culture was widened by these sacrifices) for people not belonging 
ethnically to the Aryan stock received the benefit of Aryan education. 
They were instructed in the rules of the right conduct of life appro* 
piiate to their respective professions. Hence the performance of a 
sacrifice, which entailed a very heavy expenditure on the kings, was 
regarded as an essential sign of a successful and prosperous reign, and 
a triumphant achievement of Aryan culture. 

In the introductory portions of the Mahabharata a short outline 
of the contents of the Epic are given. The main purpose for which 
the Epic was composed, evidently by interpolation, was the celebration 
of the Great War, but in the summaiy given in the 1st Chapter of 
Anukramanika, a brief outline of the contents of the Bharata Samhita is 
given and m this no mention is made oi the internecine strife be* 
tween the Kurus and the Pandavas. It was said to be a sort of 
Upanishad converted into a Purana, (which does not mean history) com- 
posed by Veda Vyasa to console grief-stmken King Dhnlarastra. The 
contents of the Bharata Samhita are outlined in this connection. This 
portion is so important that it is quoted below with a view to ascertain 
the real nature of the work, which is so very often misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. ' 

•In this Bharata sinless and immaculate Dcvas, Devarshis, and Brahmanas have 
been described as well as Yakshas and Groat Magas 

“Init also has tlie possessor of six attributes, the oternal Vasudova. been d escribed, 
lie is true and just, pure and holy. 

“In it 1 b described the eternal llrahma, the great true light, whose great and 
divine deeds, the wise and tbe learned men declare. 

“From whom has been produced the non-existent and existent, and non-exist- 
ent universe with that principle of reproduction and progiossion, birth and death and 
re- birth. 

(r 

“ In it has also been described He who is Adhyatma, and who partakes the'attri- 
butes of the five elements and lie to whom unmamfested and other such words can- 
not he applied. 

“And also He whom Jfche Yotis possessed of meditation and Yaps behold in 
hearts as the [reflection of an imago in a mirror. The man of faith ever devoted, 
ever employed in the exercise of virtue, is freed from sin on reading this chapter of 
the Bharata, etc.” 

Now this quotation from the current Mahabharata leaves no room 
to doubt what was its true kernel. The main theme having had its 
origin in the storytelling at the ime of sacrifice, swerved in the 
direction of a theological treatise of a popular nature. It originated in 
the Vedic schools of sacrifice and contained an exposition of the 
doctrines and practices of the Vedas, and in its theological side it had a 
great connection with the protestant school of the Kshatriyas, in 
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which discussions took place about Atman and Paramalinan, and which 
challenged the materialism of the Brahmins as leading nowhere. 

‘The relationship o£ the Malaya Puraua to the great ISpio and its supple* 
mentnry book, as souroes”, Professor Maodonell says, “is similarly intimate. (p< .‘100).” 

The same Purana contains in the 13th Adhyaya (Chapter) a very 
valuable piece of information, which is that the famous Rama, the invin- 
cible slayer of Ravaua, and hib brothers were the woi shippers of 
Narayana, and Valmilu, a descendant of Bhiigu, is the author of the 
Ramayana. The careful Western students of the Epics hold the view 
that the Uttarakanda cannot originally have formed part of the Rama- 
yana. This seems to he reasonable. The story of the renowned ances- 
tor of Jamadagni (Parashu Rama) is given in the Paulauia Parva and 
elsewhere in the Mahabharala; but the legend may be considered an 
enlargement on a new basis of the simple theme of the Bliarala Samhita, 
It should be noticed in this connection that the story of Paulama, as 
one has it in this version, is not the same as it occurs in the Uttarakanda, 
and from the conflicting nature of the legends that are grouped round 
Bhrigu, the ancestor of the matricide and Kshatriya slayer, the differ- 
ent transformations through which this legend passed are evident. 

The genesis of the ancient Epic may be remembered to have origin- 
ated from causes of difference between Devas and Asuras for the 
possession of wealth, property, beautiful women or ambrosia. This is 
the Bharata Samhita, the first original source of the two Epics of India, 
where the fights between Devas and Asuras, monarchs and kings, and 
priests and disciples were described. In Epic India gods fell and men 
rose, Asuras befriended the martial kings by maniage alliances. Indra, 
aflcr killing Britta, was guilty of the crime of infidelity aud could not 
occupy the throne of heaven, but King Nahusa occupied it through his 
merit, his good rule and virtuous conduct. He m turn fell from heaven 
when he became a slave to passions through enjoyment; then Indra 
again occupied his seat by good conduct and expiation. Good conduct 
and piety transform a man into a god and even the God of gods, if He 
transgressed, was not exempt from punishment. This is the lesson of life 
which the Bharata Samhita sought to leach. Yayati, the son of Nahusa, 
when in heaven, thought much of him, was condemned and was rescued 
by the good company of his own descendants whom he met at the time 
of his fall. 

The sacrificial rites of the Vedas practised by the Asuras and 
demons like Britta and Ravana for individual benefit was soon found to 
be disastrous as giving power to ambitious men for their own seif-grati- 
fication. The sages like Agastya, Bhrigu and Kapila first used the 
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spiritual powers to destroy or curb them and those accounts found 
a place m the Bharata Samhita. The Uttarakanda Ramayana 
mentions Ravana’s victory over Kubera and fall before Kapila, 
and those portions of the Mahabharata which describe the fall of 
Nahusa, Kalkeya and Batapi through Agastya and Bhrigu, belong 
to the Bharata Samhita. In the Bharata the divinity is concentrated in 
one Narayana. This spiritual history of evolution and concentration, 
called Aikantic religion, was first traced in the Bharata Samhita The 
Epic poem is of all poetical works the most difficult. The modern 
critics find the Western Epics fall short of their standard. The Wes- 
tern definition of the Epic is very important 

‘■Beeton’b Dictionary of Universal Information’ says:— “Epic poetry (ap-ik Gr, 
Epos, a discourse or narrative.), is a kind of poetry which has outward objects for 
its subjects, and w thus distinguished trom lyric poetry, which deals with the inner 
feelings and emotions of the nund. The distinction is general, for there are iew 
reductions to which it can strictly apply ; hut they belong to the one class or the 
>ther, according to the predominating character. The earliest specimens of this 
!orm of art probably consisted of simple tales rhythmically arranged, and recited to a 
■ery simple musical accompaniment The longer and more artistic Epio poems, how- 
ver, embrace an extensive series of events and the actions of numerous personag es 
'he Epic poetry of the early Greeks naturally divides itself into two classes 
ho heroic or romantic epos of Homer, and the meratic epoa of K»biq& , the one 
Baling with the political, the other with the religious life of the Greeks The 
IUiad’ and ‘Odyssey’ of Homer present ns with the finest specimens of this class 
! poetry that have ever appeared The sacred poetry oi Hesiod partakes very much 
1 a lyrical character. Tho 'Aeneid* of Virgil is not equal to the ‘Illiad’ of Homer as 
iBpio; its superiority depending more on beauty of language and arrangement than 
i anything in the story. The greatest Epic of modern times is the ‘Paradise Lost* 

! Milton. Dante's ‘Divine Comedy', however sublime in styles is destitute of that 
iity of event or action necessary to constitute a great work of this class. The 
Mfusalem Delivered' of Tasso is regularly and strictly an Epic, and adorned with 
1 the beauties that belong to this species of composition The Epic poem is of all 
■etioal works the most dignified, and, at the same time, the moat difficult in execu- 
>n; and hence it is that so very few have succeeded in the attempt to nroduce a 
illy great Bpxc.” {Pages 702-8). e 

The authorship of Vyasa and Valmiki of the Indian Epics suffered 
the different editions at the hands of editors, compilers and rhapso- 
sts frotn age to age, till the plots and characters descended almost 
dramatic fiction. The idea that good deeds which go unrewarded here 
U be recognised in the next world with better life and prosperity 
ceived eno-rmous development. The terrors of the lower world, the 
•e of hell an ^ the tortures of the inferna are depicted in the last act of 
s Mahabharata, being meant to scare evil-doers. The beloved wife 
•aupadi, for whom the great fight took place, fell and died, but the 
sal Yudhisthira did not look at her or utter a word of sorrow for her; 
s is the lesson of life the great Epic teaches — what is divine ,or god* 
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like in man. Mortal man ripens like a corn and springs up again li 
a corn. A man, free from the stings of desires and grief, sees t 
majesty of the soul inside the heart and exults at meeting with that 
the universe where mother, father, wife and all unite in their deatl 
Yudhisthira went to heaven in person as victor of the spiritual war 
the life below, a favour which Arjuna, the real victor of the Great "W 
of Kurukshettra, could not secure for himself though called Nara Nai 
yana ; Krishna being called Narayana the principal adviser and direct 
of the Great War. Even the hero of the Ramayana could not ascend 
heaven in person. 

Mythology represents the mental background of the people of t 
later Rig Vedic age. Men used to attach much importance to a: 
place great faith in re-biith. The battle of ten kings in which Suda 
Paijavana met his doom for his haughtiness (ManuVII. 41) is mention 
in the Rig Veda where it is said that Sudasa Parjavana fought t 
Bharata. Thcie is also mention of the fights with Sambaran and with t 
Panchala king. In the first he was defeated and fled, and in the secon 
with the help of Vasistha, he recovered his kingdom. Vasistha is t 
priest of the Solar dynasty of kings and Visvamitra that of the Videhi 
and they were more 01 less concerned with all the incidents of the 
Epics. Vasistha was connected with the victory of Satnbarana ai 
perhaps with his matrimonial alliance with the Ikshaku family and wi 
his giving battle to the Sudas king and with the ten kings successful! 
The most famous Rajarsi Arkadanta was the Somaka Sahadevya 
the Mahabharata. He became so famous by peifoiming sacrifices th 
the general public thought that the great ancestoi of the Kauro - 
and Panchals was re-born in Somaka, who was invested with the til 
of Arkadanta. His lineal descendants were lost. Nila of Puranas ai 
Nipa of Harivamsa are said to have descended from him. Likewi 
Devapi’s line is not known. From the distinguished line of Arkadanl 
Draupadi, the great heroine of the mythological and dramatic Mah 
bharata, and Dristadyumna descended. 

The mythology of India is a very difficult subject — it is neither t- 
false glory of heroic poetry nor the inflated pride of ancient philosoph 
It is an attempt to develop and explain abstract ideas of religion, phil 
sophy and love by putting them into the garb of concrete examples 
humanity in the progress of time and advancement. It has been t 
product of the highly developed and concentrated Indo-Aryan mind 
the growing ages of the past. True felicity is not to be derived in 
external possessions but from real wisdom, which consists in the prop 
exercise of knowledge andj virtue. Humility is the attribute of gre 
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[ noble minds and presumption is the associate of ignorance. Books 
.not teach anybody anything unless one makes an independent obser- 
lon and endeavours to find the hidden truth behind the simple 
ount. To create this curiosity in men, mythology grew up. The 
rned and the wise always record their experience from the lesults 
their observations in the accounts of the glorious past. That one 
.st penetrate beyond the surface of things into the hidden treasures 
the aim of Hindu mythology. 

In ordinary history man is remembered by his birth and deeds, but 
religious history it is not so. In it a man finds a place if he has 
night to light the life of the soul and what is infinite in man and in 
the universe, and its immortality gives cultural re-birth as an integral 
rt of religious history. The ancient Hindus called themselves Dvija 
Aryan, and those who were not blessed with the religious birth were 
sas or non-Aryans. It was not a question of colour or creed or 
ything else. It must be said that tlie great Epic is not the history of 
s Kuru-Panchal or Pandava fight as Western scholars and Eastern 
.dents take it, but it was, in fact, the spiritual fight of the souls of men 

0 were called blind , inert, fragile, against the perfect, loving, dutiful, 
-oic and beautiful. Yudhjsthira reflected the perfect soul, Sri Krishna 
: loving-soul of the Universe, Arjuna the dutiful, Bhima the heroic and 
aupadi the beautiful soul against the blind soul of Dhritarastra, inert 
il of Durjodhana and fragile soul of Kama. The hero of the Maha- 
irata is neither Sri Krishna, nor Arjuna, nor Bhisma, but Yudlusthira, 

1 incarnation of virtue and truth. This is the theme of the great Epic 
India. 

The little vanity, like a sunspot, that there must be in a perfect man 
:e Yudhisthira, is condemned by Sri Krishna in clear terms after the 
ir which was his sight of hell — what the poet author represented in 
e Mahaprasthan Parva. The real incidents in the history of the war, 
>th spiritual and actual, are told by Krishna in the Asvamedha Parva. 
i Krishna's woids to Yudhisthira should be written in letters of 
Id; — 

“ All crookedness o£ heait brings on destruction, and all rectitude leads to 
ahma, This and this only is tlie aim and object of all true wisdom, what can 
ntal distraction do (to him) Tour Karma has not yot been destroyed nor have 
ir enemies been subjugated, for you do not yet know tho enemies that live within 
nr own body.*” 

Sri Krishna recites what is better than his lesson in the Gita to 
rjuna in the war of Indra-Britta. The annotator Nilkantha speaks 
:ry highly of the spiritual lesson of the Asvamedha Parva, where Sri 

* The Mahabharata, Chapter XI, Asvamedha Parva, page 13, Slokas 4 and 5, 
, N, Butt’s English Translation), 
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Krishna gave the true history of the Great War, as witnessed by him, to 
his father. It is worth mentioning here those poi lions of the descrip- 
tion which will belie the versions of the rhapsodistb: — 

“ Tho battlo between the Karas and thn Panda vas went on for ten days It 
was so dreadful as to muke one’s hair stand ereet Muslima of Kura's race became 
the Comm ander-in-chiri, having eleven divisions oE tho lv.i uriva princes under his 
command, like Vasavnof the celestial forces. Highly intelligent Klukhandin, pro- 
teeted by the blessed Arjuna, became the louder of the sovon divisions of tho sons of 
Pandu. Then Slukhnmlm, mgreiit battle, helped by the holder of Gandiva, killed, with 
innumerable an owh, the son of Gangs, fighting bravely Lying on a bed of arrows, 
Dlnshma waited like an ascetic till the sun, le.uing Ins southward path, entered on 
his northerly course, when t hut hero died. Then Drona, that ioremost of all persona 
conversant with arms, that greatest of men under Darjodliana. like Kavya lumsolf 
of tho lord of the Daityas, became the Commnndor-iu-ehii»£. That foremost ot twice- 
born persons, ever boasting of his prowess in buttle, was supported by the residue 
of the Kaurava-army consisting then of nine Aukshauliinis, and protected by Knpa 
and JQnsha and otliors. DhrishtadYumnu, familiar with many powerful weapons, 
and giffcod with great intelligence, became the leadin’ of tho Pandavas* lie was pro- 
tected by JMuma like Varima protected by Mitru. Th.it great hero, always dennous 
of comparing his strength with Drona, supported by the Pandava-ariny, and recol- 
lecting the wrongs inflicted (by Drona) on Jus father (Drupada, the king of the 
Panehalas) performed great feats m battle. In that battle between Drona and the 
son of Prishata, the kings assembled from larious realms were noarly rooted out. 
That furious battlo lusted for five days At tbe conclusion of that period, Drona, 
exhausted, succumbed to Dhrislitadyumna. After that, Kama became tho Command- 
er-in-chief of D nr jodh ana’s forcos IJo was supported in battlo by the residue of 
the Kaurava-army, which numbered five Aukshaulmua. The Suta's sou Kama, though 
a dreadful warrior, encountering Part ha, came to his end on tho second day, like an 
mBect encountering a burning firo. Then, m the great battle that took place, the 
royal son of Dhntarasthra was killed by Bhimasenn, after displaying his groat 
prowess, in the presence of ninny kings.*” 

The quotation expose*, the hollowness of the unjust charges of 
unlawful tactics practised by the Pandavas on the battlefield. 

** In this frail lire aro worthy to be blest 

Hold glorious and immortal when at rest.” 

Rama and Krishna, Sita and Rad ha receive the greatest adoration 
in the religion of the Hindus. The two beautiful ideal princesses, Sita 
and Draupadi, are original and unique characters in the Epic world. 
Epics describe the death and destruction of great kings and kingdoms 
for selfish wordly love. The Indian Epics go further than this. They 
describe religious worship, morality, law. national pride and civilization, 
and present ideal examples of filial, parental, conjugal, fraternal love 
and friendship ripening in a true love of self-sacrifice and transcending 
into divine love, the essence of religion and nationality in Ancient India. 
All of them descended from the well-k nown families of Vedic India, 

•The Mahabharata Chapter LX t Asvamedha Parva, page 72 (M, N. Duty's English 
Translation). Versus ID, 8-9, 11— -19, 21 and 8Q. 
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the Yadavas, the Kurus and Panchals as well as the Ikshakus. This 
speaks of the age of the Indian Epics. 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana have fascinated the greatest 
scholars of the day all over the world. It has been admitted by the 
greatest Western Sanskrit scholars, like the late lamented Professor 
Max Muller, that no Epic of the world can approach the Indian Epics 
both in conception and execution. The Mahabharata, notwithstanding 
its unwieldy mass and alleged inconsistency, is one of the grandest and 
greatest Epics of the world. Superficial reading will not make anyone 
realise its beauty. It demands an extensive and thorough knowledge 
of ancient civilisation and its growth from Sanskrit literature and 
philosophy. The Ramayana is not so difficult as the Mahabharata as 
will appear from the fact that the former has no commentator. The 
Mahabharata has many commentators, and amongst them Nilkantha 
seems to have been the latest and most revered and authoritative. He 
has not annotated every section of the Mahabharata but only dealt with 
the most important and their respective relations one with another. 

It is indeed regrettable that Western scholars have not studied the 
different views of these annotators or even Nilkantha, but were simply 
carried away by their own imagination and made deductions or findings 
according to their own angle of vision. East is East and West is West, 
like the Poles asunder, and so very different that they cannot 
meet. The Vedas mention the names of Pururad, Santanu and Devapi, 
and the Mahabharata adds the names of their descendants, whose names 
have now passed into familiar Indian proverbs which convey easily to 
the mass the clear, unequivocal implications their names signify in 
common parley even now. Dhritarastra and Pandu, Bidura and Bhisma, 
Yudhisthira and Durjodhona, Arjuna and Kama, Bhima and Sakuni, 
Sri Krishna and Balarama, Kunti, Gandhari, Draupadi, Subhadra and 
Satyabati have been the moving spirits and centre of attraction in the 
Mahabharata, as Rama, Ravana, Bharata, Bhivisana, Lakshmana, Kakeyi 
and Sita have been in the Ramayana. Dasaratha and Meghnada are 
the great sacrifices on the altar of worldly love of a father and a son, 
which certainly speaks of a later age than the Mahabharata. 

There is no commentator of the Ramayana, which proves that no- 
thing difficult was found which required the help of a commentator. 
No one can blame Western Sanskrit scholars for all the adverse cri- 
ticism they so gratuitously offered on so hard a work, requiring so many 
commentators in the land of its birth and confused and enlarged at the 
time of alien Governments, when the question of Hinduism and Hindu 
scripture were left to the mercy of cruel limes, and foreign invasions 
and misrepresentation. They expressed their honest convictions with- 
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out thinking for a moment that they would thus be betraying their 
ignorance and lack of necessary information on the subject. 

“The poem in its present form absolutely takes the part nf the Pandavas, and 
describes the Ptinduvas as not only bravo beyond measure, but also as n >ble and 
good, and on the other hand represents the Kautavas as treacherous and mischiev- 
ous, — the poem, m remaikable sell-contradiction, relates that all the heroes of the 
Kauravas fall through treachery or in unfair fight. It is still more striking that all the 
treachery emanates from Krszia, that he is always the instigator of all the deceit 

and defends the conduct of the Pandavas In the mouths of these bards those 

alterations weie then undertaken which made the Pandavas appear m a favourable 
light and the Kuuruvas iu an unfnvouralbo one, without its being possible to era- 
dicate completely the original tendoncy of the songs. In our Mahabharata, the 
nucleus of the Epic, the description of tlie great battle is placed iu the mouth of 
Banjaya, the charioteer oi Dlinlarastra, that is, in the mouth of the bard of the 
Kaux&vas It is precisely m these battle scenes that the Eauravas appear m the 
most favourable light The wholo Mahabharata, on the other hand, is recited, ac- 
cording to the frame-story contained in Hook I, by Vyasa's pupil, Vaisampayana 
at the snake-sacrifice cf Janmejoya. This Janmejoya, however, is regarded as 
a descendant oi the Panda va Ar|una, whuh agreon woll with the fact that, in the 
Mahabharata as a whole, the Panduvus are preferred to the Kauravas.* 11 

It will be been that Janmejoya. himself had misgivings* like the 
Western scholars, and called upon Vyasa to clear the points, and this 
formed the nucleus of the Mahabharata. There is hardly any justifica* 
tion for making reckless and wrong allegations against the Pandavas 
when the bard Sanjaya, of the opposite camp, king Dhritarastra and 
Gandhari spoke in favour of Lhe Pandavas. The translations of the 
texts about the version related herein will speak for themselves : — 

“Sanjaya said:— Alas, as l bate seen everything with my own eyes, I shall 
tell you all. Hear me patiently. Great indeed is your fault. 0 king, these 
lamentations of yours are as useless us the construction of embankments when the 
waters have receded from a Hooded Hold. 0 foremost of the Bharatas, do not 
indulge m grief Tlie deuces of Destiny ore wonderful and inevitable 0 fore- 
most of the Bharatas, do not give way to grief, for these things arc not unique. 
If in da') 8 gone by, you had prevented Kunti’s t-ou Yudhistlura or your own sons, 
irom the tournament at due, then this calamity would not have overtaken you. 
If, again, on the eve of the battle, you had prevented tlie enraged parties from 
joining m the battle, then this calamity would not have overtaken you. If, again, 
yon had previously induced the other Kurus to put an end to the existence of the 
refractory Durjodhana, then this calamity would never have overtaken you. If; 
indeed, you had done one of these alternatives, then the Pandavas, the Panohaiaa, 
the Vrishms, and the otheT rulers of earth had never had the reason for blaming you 
for your perverted understanding. If, again, doing the duty of a father, you had 
(by directing Durjodhana on the path of virtue) compelled him to follow in the 
8am e path, then this calamity would never have befallen you. You are the wisest 
man on the face of the earth. But inspite of your being so, you accepted thf 
counsel of Kama, Durjodhana and Sakuni, abandoning the ways of eternal virtue. 
Therefore, 0 king, all these lamentations of yours that I have heard,— you who are 
absorbed in the enjoyment of worldly objects— appear to me to be like honey mixed 

* Winternifcs’s 11 A History of Indian Literature" pages 454—450, 
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with poison. In (lays gone by, Krishna did not hold king Yudhisthira the son ot Panda, 
or Bhisma, or Drona, m so high an estimation as he did hold you, Oking. But when 
he came to know you fallen from the duties of royalty, that time forward, he did 
not respect you as before When your sons applied harsh epithets to the sons of 
Pritha, you assumed an indifferent attitude The result of that indifference of yours 
has now overtaken you— you who long to see your sons installed on the throne 0 
sinless one, the royalty you inherited from your forofatliers, is now going to Blip 
off your hands; or, on the other hand, you will have it, obtaining it from tho sons 
of Pritha (who would certainly snatcl it awn y from your sons after slaying them) 
The dominions of tho Kurus and their fame, had been required by Pandu, and 
the right-behaving sons of Panda have again added to that fame and those domi- 
nions. All those ondoavours of theirs became fnutless when indeed their intoiests 
clashed with yours, inasmuch as they were despoiled of their ancestral sove- 
reignty by your voty avaricious self So, 0 King, tho fact of your attributing blame 
to your sons at the time of the actual warfme, and the fact of your expatiating 
on their faults, indeed, seem very unbecoming.’ 1 

“Then did the daughter of king Suvala, afraid of the extinction oi her race, 
say out of anger these words which where virtuous and conducive to the benefit of 
her inhuman and wicked-souled son Durjodhana m the midst of theso kings “bet 
these rulers of the parth, who have entered this royal council, as also these 
regenerate Lhslus and all others in this council, hear wliat 1 am going to say about 
the sin committed by yourself, O wretch, and your ministers and followers. The 
kingdom is obtainable by us m a certain fixed order; this has been tho custom with 
our race, but you, 0 you of sinful intellect and oi very inhuman deeds, desire 
unjustly to ruin the kingdom of the Kurus. The wise Dhrit&rastra is now 
established on the throne and under him as a subordinate is Vidura of great 
foresight; superseding these two how can you, 0 Durjodhana, desire the kingdom 
out of folly T The king himself and Yiduxn of great soul, are, so long as Bhisma is 
alive, but his subordinates, in fact, owing to his being conversant with virtue, the 
one born of the river (Ganga), that foremost of kings does not desire the kingship 
This kingdom, incapable of being subjugated, belongs to Pandu and now his sons are 
lords over it and none (else). This entire kingdom, coming from their father goes to 
the soub of Pandu, and to their sons and grandsons. What that foremost among 
the Kurus, that great soulsd one of divine vows, ever attached to truth, endowed with 
intelligence, says y should in its entirety, he done by us, for the sake of our kingdom, 
and the duties of our order. Let this ruler of men as also Yidura by the command 
of the one of great vows speak the same thing that is an act that should be done by 
our well-wishers who should place viitue above all consideration. Let the son of 
Dharma Yudhisthira rule over the kingdom of the Kurus, obtained justly, led by 
Dhntarastra and placing the son of Shantanu at the helm of affairs/f. 

“Vasudeva said:— Words like these having been spoken by Gandhan that 
lord of men, Dhntarastra said these words to Durjodhana m the midst of the 
kings. ‘O lord of men, 0 Durjodhana, listen to what I am going to say, my 
dear son, and act according to that if yon entertain respect for your father. 
It will be well with you. 1 hat lord of creatures. Soma was the first who begot 
the race of Kurus, and sixth in descent from Soma was Yayati the son of Nahusa. 
He had five soub, the best among royal sages and of them Y&du of great energy was 
the first, and was the lord. Younger than he waB Puru and* he was our ancestor ; he 

* Professor M. N. Dutt’s “Translation of the Mahabharata”, Drona Parra, 
Chapter L7CXXY1, page 125, verses 1—17. 

t Professor M. N. Oufct’s “Translation of the l£ahabharata* , l Chapter CXLYIII, 
page 204. Udyoga Parva, verses 23—36, 
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was brought forth by Sharmistlia, the daughter oC Vaisbaparvan. Yadu, O foremost 
among the Bharatas, was the son of Devu^am, and was therefore the grandson of 
Sliukra, the wise Ttishi of immeasurable energy The ancestor of the Tadavas, 
endued with strength aud prowess a* 4 lie w.ig, being Cull of pmle and vanity and 
wioked intelligence, insulted the Kslmtriya^ 1I< ( did not act up to the instructions 
of lus father, being stupified by tlie prido of lug strength, and huvmg never sustained 
a defeat he insulted his father and his brothers. In the four quarters of the globe, 
Yadu was the strongest man and having brought all the rulers of men under 
subjection he lived in tlie city 1 ailed after tho elephant ilia father, Tayati, born 
of Nahusha, being very much angry with him, cursed lus sou. 0 sou of Gaudhan, 
and exiled him fiom th» kingdom Tlioso brothers who followed the lead of the 
elder brother, vain of his strength, were also cursed The great king Yayati, having 
cursed these bous placed his second son Puru, who remained devoted to him, on the 
throne, which indeed was suitable. It m evLdeut thus that even the eldest son can be 
superceded and deprived of the kingdom; and evon a younger son can get the 
kingdom for his attentions to the aged Thus was also the grandfather of my 
father, conveisant with all virtues, Pratipa the rulor of the universe and known m 
the three worlds That lion among the rulers of the earth, while ruling his kingdom 
virtuously had horn to him throe sons of renown and having the attributes of the 
gods. Of them Devapiwas the foremost (el dost) and then camo Valhika ; and the 
third Shantanu; that wise -man was mv grandlather Devapi, that boat among 
kings though enduod with great eneigy, had a defect m his skin; but he was a 
virtuous man, a speaker of truth and ever devoted to at loading on his father. Devapi 
was honoured by all the subjects and citizens and respected by the good and he was 
loved by all— the old and the young, tie was benevolent, attached to truth and 
devoted to the good of all creatures and ever ohoyod tho command of his father as 
also of the Brahmanas lie was the dear brother of Valhika and also of the great 
souled Shantanu; in fact among all those great-soulod men excellent brotherly 
feelings existed. 

‘In course of time, that old king, the b«'st among rulers of mon, had all arrange- 
ments made for the installation according to tho holy books (of his son). That lord 
had all auspicious arrangements made, but tho Brahmanas and the old mon amongst 
the citizens with the subjects of the province, all dissuaded him from installing 
Devapi; and that rulor ol mon, having hoard of the oxclnsion of his elder son from 
tho installation, had his voire choked with tears and became sorrowful for his son. 
Though ho was benevolent, conversant with virtue, attached to truth, and loved 
by his subjects, yet he had a defect m his skin The gods do not approve of that 
ruler of mon who has a defect in his limbs. So saying, those foremost among tho 
twice-born dissuaded that foremost among the rulers of men. Devapi too, who was 
defoctive of one limb, seeing that ruler of men with his heart pained and struck 
with gnef for his son, dissuaded him from carrying out hxs intentions and went to the 
woods Valhika, too, giving up his kingdom, established himself in the family of 
his maternal nncle, and abandoning his father and brother he obtained a vory 
wealthy kingdom. Being commanded by Valhika, Santana, well-known in this 
world, on the retirement of his father, became, U king, the king in that kingdom. 
In the same way, myself though tho eldest, was excluded from tho kingdom owing 
to the defect in my limbs, 0 Bharat a r in favour of Pandu, endued with good under- 
standing, after due reflection. That ruler of men Fandu too obtained the kingdom 
though he was younger and at his death this kingdom, O chastiser of foes, belongs 
to his sons. Myself having never participated m tho kingdom, how do you desire 
it, being the son of one who was never a king. You are not a king, and yet you 
desire to take another’s property* Vudhisthira is the son of a king and baa agieat 
soul; and this kingdom justly goes to him- Be being endued with great attributes 
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is tho lord of the Kiiru race as also the ruler of the kingdom. He is attached to 
truth and is nevor beside his senses; he follows the teachings of the Holy hooks 
and does good to his f i lends ; ho is an honest man and is dear to his subjects; he 
feels for his well-wishers, has his sonses under control and is the lord of honest 
men Forgiveness, patience, self restraint, sincerity, devotion to truth, a good 
appreciation of the Holy books, benevolence, love to creatures and ability- to rule 
Justly, all these attributes of a king are m YudhisLhira. You, on the other hand, 
are the son of one who has never been a king ; you lead the life oi a dishonourable 
man, you are covetous, ever have wicked intentions towards your friends ; O you 
not endowed with humility, how undor these circumstances can you take this kingdom 
which belongs to others and which comes to tho successors according to a certain 
order. 'With your folly removed, give over one half of the kingdom with its animals 
and royal garmonts ; and tho remainder will be enough for your own living and 
that of your younger brothers *” 

These words of good advice had no effect on Durjodhana as also 
the advice given by the parents and the patriarchs Bhisma and Drona, 
for Durjodhana sternly refused the peace proposal of Krishna on 
behalf of the Pandavas with these significant words : — 

“0 Krishna, when I depended on others tho Pandnvas had that kingdom which 
ought not to have been given away. It might be out of ignorance or f oar tho Pandas 
got it, but now they were rpquired to win it. So long as 1 have strength in my 
arms I would not without fighu part will] even a piece of land of the dimension of 
the point of a sharp needle. t* 3 

The gist of the reply of Krishna settles the characteristic traits of 
Durjodhana. This is as follows : — 

<c 0 Fool 1 you seem to think that there is nothing against your conduct towards 
the Pandavas, but all the kings present hero know full well how you, being jealous 
of their prosperity, you in consultation with Sakuni arranged a game of dice and 
deprived them unjustly of their wealth and property and disgraced them in 
everyway. Who else but yourself could lll-troat the wife of your elder brother in 
the manner as you did in tho open Council Hall, using all sorts of abusive language 
with your friend Kama t You spared no pains to dostroy them from their early 
youth by employing all sorts of evil methods, e. g* snakes, rope, water and Are. If 
you ao not give them their just paternal property and share m the kingdom, know 
ye wicked fellow, you Bhall have to do so when you will be overthrown and deprived 
of your prosperity by them. Torn desire to dio the death of a hero will then be 
fulfilled. You are disregarding the good advice of your well-wishers What you 
intendoddomg will not lead you to any fame or virtue. Peace is the most desirable 
thing for you but alas i that you could not discern through the weakness of your 
intellect 79 

His open censure on the Kuru elders, headed by Bhisma and Drona, 
is no doubt worthy of mention : — 

“It is your great fault that you do not restrain the wicked Durjodhana, 
who had been guilty ol very great misconducts in your very face. You have 
bright examples before you how the throne of tho old Bhoja King, usurped by 
Kansa, was recovered by me. Nor is this all. The great Pharma by the command of 

* Professor M. N, Dutt’s “English Translation of the Mah&bharata ” Chapter 
QXLIXy pages 204 to 206. Udyoga Parva* verses 1—86 
, t English Translation of Udyoga Parva, Chapter GXXVIL 
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the Paramesthi made over all tlio Dauavas and Daily as to Varum and they we re all 
lmpriaonod in the eea. Now it is your turn to make over the winked Duqodliana, 
Kama, Sakum and Dnshasana to the Pandavas bound head to foot if yon do not want 
extermination of the Ksliatriya race in the fight.” 

The meeting of the two important relatives Kunti, mother of the 
Pandavas, and their messenger of peace Kushna is a very important 
event m Epic history. The majestic Queen of Pandu, the model of for- 
bearance} virtue and martial spirit tells as a lesson to her sons the story 
of Bidula in whose real interpretation success will lie.* Here the 
good lady recited the words of the heavenly voices heard on the birllis 
of the two heroes Bhima and Arjuna ; and in Santi Parval the great 
Bhisma admonished Yudhislhira, that the line of his conduct was not in 
consonance with the boon of his birth with which his parents were 
blessed. These questions are very important as they show the position 
of the parlies in relation to past history aud the just claim of the parties 
to the throne by the responsible head Dhritarastra and liis Queen. The 
boon of birth of the Pandu heroes was spoken of by Bhisma and KunU, 
which settled the question of fancy tales of Divine Birth. 

The great fight of the Mahabharata was for the division of the 
paternal properties and that of the Ramayana was for punishing the 
demon Ravana, who stole the Queen of Rama and kept her in captivity. 
In the case of the former it was a fight in which all the kings of India 
look sides with the contending parties, whereas in the latter no other 
kings or human beings but the brother of the demon king Ravana and 
the brother of the monkey king, Bally, were implicated. In the Rama- 
yana the exploits of Rama were chronicled with the poetic embellishment 
of Kavya literature, whereas in the Mahabharata the heroic deeds of the 
Kurus, Pandavas and their respective followers were described graphi- 
cally. Each section deals with the deeds of the principal heroes of the 
campaign, a style not to be found in the Ramayana. If the Ramay ana 
had been written first then its method surely would have been followed 
by the Mahabharata. But it was not. 

European scholars have found the Ramayana an Epic according 
to their ideas, but it is not according to the views of the author. It is a 
Kavya out and out and not an Epic in the true sense of the Indian 

*08). This story which is called Joya (victory) should bo heard by one who u 
desixons of victory ; and hearing it one conquerB the world speedily and vanquishes 
bis enemies. (19). This story makes a woman bring forth a son and a heroic son; a 

pregnant woman hearing it repeated many times oertainly brings forth a hero. 
Mbh, Udyoga Parva, page 189, Chapter COCXXVI, versus, 18-19. 

t(22). The conduct you wish to follow, urged on by your intelligence and wisdom, 
is not quite of a piece with those blessings which your father Panda at you x mother 
Kunti used to solicit for you. (Should Parva, Chapter T.XT y, page 112), 
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view. The Mahabharala is not a book of one family of kings of Ajodh- 
ya, like the Ramayana. It is a book in which all the princes of 
India, whose forefathers laid down their lives in the famous battle of 
Kurukshettra, were interested. The exploits of the All-India hcioes 
were given the honour of a section of the great book in the description 
of the Great War with the history of tne time and were preserved in the 
realms of the descendants of those heroes by their court reciters, to be 
recited at state functions and sacrifices. This is the true cause of the 
unusual growLh of the Mahabharala, and the many repetitions and some- 
times even contradictions in it. All these sections were strung together 
by the princes to make them a consistent whole. It was during this 
process that the Ramayana was introduced into the Mahabharata as its 
consistent part, being the glory of the kings of Ajodhya, who did not 
play any prominent part in the battle of Kurukshettra. The substance 
of the historical truth about Bhisma, Drona, Kama and Salya can be 
gathered as well as why the old patriarchs fought for the unjust side 
of Durjodhana. This should first be seen and learned. 

Bhisma is one of the greatest heroes and wise-men of the Bharata 
:ace. His education is described by Vyasa as follows : — 

“ Vais hampay ana said ‘Then Vyaaa, 0 King, that foremost of all persons con- 
ersant with tlie Vedas, looking at that ancient and omniscient person ms., Narada, 
aid, — If O King, you wish to hear of duties and morality at length, then ask Bhis- 
na, 0 mighty-armed one, that old giaudfathor of the Kurus. Conversant with all 
luties and endowed with universal knowledge that son of Bliagirathi will remove all 
rour doubts regarding the difficult subjects of duties. 1 hat goddess, the celestial 
river of three com see gave birth to him. lie saw with his physical eyes all the 
celestials headed by Indra. Having pleased with his dutiful services the celestial 
iishis, headed by Bnhaspati, he acquued a knowledge of royal duties. That 
foremost one among tho Kurus acquired a knowledge also of that science, 
pith its interpretations, which Ushanas and the Jiislu who is the preceptor of 
>he celestials knowledge Having practised rigid vows, that mighty-armed 
me obtained a knowledge of all the Vedas and their branches, from Vashishtha 
md from Ohyuvana of Bhrigu's race. In the days of yore he studied under 
ihe eldest son of the grandfather himself, viz., the effulgent Sanatkumara, well 
ronversant with the truths < f mental and spiritual science. He learnt the du- 
ies in full of the Tatis from Markendaya. That foremost of men learnt science from 
lama and Skakra. Although born as man, his death itself is in his own hands. 
Although childless, yet he has many blissful regions hereafter as heard by us. Bzshis 
if great merit were his courtiers. There is nothing on earth which is unknown to 
urn.”* 

It will be seen that Bhisma is more a romantic personage than an 
actual being* If his descent according to genealogy is to be considered, 
he could not see Indra in person, he could not be the pupil of Sanat- 
kumar, Chyavan, and Brihaspati and at the same time read lectures to 
tfudhisthira. Of course the ancient sages were very careful men and 4 

* The Mbh: Shanti Parva, Chapter XXVT1I, page 53. Verses 5—15* 
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they saved the question of anachionum with certain persons like Para* 
suraina, Bali etc., by making them immortals, but such cannot be the case 
with Bhisma. His birth and dying at will do not synchronise with the 
said sages and deity India, lie saw and learnt liis lessons. Besides, 
neither this name nor those of Diona or Salya, who were the reputed 
Commanders m-cluef, were mentioned in the table of contents in Adi 
Parva, Chapter I, or another table of contents in Adi Parva , Chapter 62. 
Also, his fig lit with Parasurama for a trivial cause, that of not 
taking part in revenging Gandharba Cliitti angada, who killed Bhisma’s 
brother of that name, seems rather stiange. Vedabatl's Iranslormation 
into Sita in the next life and Avnba’s transformation into Shikhandi can- 
not form part of Epic history, though they are mentioned in the Utta- 
rakanda Ramayana and Mahabharata, respectively. In the cunent 
Mahabharata the character of Bhisma (Debabrata) is inconsistent and 
anomalous The same can be said about Drona and Salya. There is 
hardly any justification ioi Bhisma or Drona or Salya fighting for Durjo- 
dhana when they were at heart praying for the victory 0 f the Panda- 
vae. It is clearly said in Bhisma Parva, Chapter 13, that depending on 
Bhisma’s strength Durjodhana dared to play a deceitful game of dice. 
There is a clear mention by Sanjaya in Chapter 65 of the Bhisma Parva 
that the Pandavas did not fight wrongfully. 

“ Sanjaya said Bear, O ting, with perfect attention, and Wrm g a 0 yo a UIlder . 
stand what you hear There was nothing the result of incantation and nothing the 
production of illusion Neither, 0 monarch, did the sons of Panda create any new 
source of apprehension, those warriors endowed with strength are fighting their ba ttle s 
according to the rules of fsu combat. The sons of Pritha, O Bharata, desir ous of 
securing illustrious fame, ever peiform all acts- even the mamtannnftn 0 [ their lives— 
m psrfeot accot dance with tho rulos of morality. Attended by excellent prosperity and 
ondued with great strength and uniforming to all morality, they never turn back from 
the fight. Victory ever attends righteousness. For this reason, O ruler of earth, the 
sonsof Pritha are unslayable in battle and are over courted by victory. Tour sons 
are of wicked intentions and are intent on perpetrating sin; they are cruel and of low 
deeds j therefore ore they always worsted m the battle. 0 ruler of men. Various 
heartless injuries were done to the Pandavas by your sous, like men of low extraction. 
Ton are disregarding ail those offences of your sons.'’ 

Bhisma was a great admirer of Krishna, if not his ardent follower. 
It is inconceivable that his name was not mentioned in the Srimad Bhaga- 
bata where Bidura, Kunti and other characters of the Mahabharata who 
were attached to Krishna, were given. Bhisma however, cannot, be 
justified as a historical character who can be identified with the title of 
Debabrata, especially when he excused his fighting an unjust cause on 
the grounds of being maintained out of the resources of the Kurus. 
Bhisma’s birth mythology is not supported by any Vedic accounts and 
necessarily he cannot belong to such an early age as against the time 
which the genealogy of his birth fixes. Bhisma is not men tioned in the 
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family history just quoced (iu Udyog«i Parra, Chaptei CXLVII). Bhisma’s 
birth is ascribed to the sacred river Ganges, which is altogether a myth. 
The dialogue between father and son in the Mahabharata conveying this 
important point illustrating the sacrifice of Bhisma was translated by 
Professor Max Muller thus : — 

“Tliou dost advise that t should please 
With sacrifice the deities. 

Such rites I disregard as vain ; 

Through these can none perfection gain 
Why sate the gods, at cruel feasts, 

With flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts 1 
For othor sacrifices X 
Will offer unremittingly ; 

The sacrifice of calm, of truth, 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth. 

Of life sorenely, purely, spent 
Of thought profound on Brahma bent. 

Who offers those, may death defy , 

And hope for immortality. 

And then thou says’st that 1 should wed, 

And sons should gam to tend me, dead, 

By offering pious gifts, to seal. 

When I am gone, my spirit’s weal. 

But 1 shall ask no pious zeal. 

Of sons to guard iny future weal. 

No child of mine Bhall over boast 
His rites have saved his father’s ghost. 

Of mine own bliss I’ll pay the price, 

And be myself my sacrifice. 1 '* 

Pleasure, health and wealth grow out of the rivers and the resort 
of the great god Narayana is water. It is for this reason that the 
images of gods are thrown into the river after worship even now. 
It is well-known that the orthodox Hindus offer water to the manes of 
this godlike Bhisma even now along with their forefathers, so great 
is the popularity of the Hindu Epics in India. Bhisma followed in the 
wake of Poru, but Rama of the Ikshaku race went into exile for his 
step mother. 

It was a time to try dutiful sons, but in the case of Yud- 
histhira it was a time of jealousy between cousins due to the uncle’s 
indulgence and the intrigue of their relatives. The dramatic Maha- 
bharata, which introduced Bhisma’s prowess as the mainstay for the 
attainment of their vicious ends at the dice play, is nothing less 
than the murder of the whole thing — in fact, there the death of Bhisma 
took place. That Bhisma, who failed to answer the intricate ques- 
tion put by Draupadi in the dice hall, could not be the preceptor 


♦Professor Max Muller’s " Collected Works, “ pages 84-85. 
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of Yudhisthira, whom Bhisma called upon to answer the questions put 
to him. Bhisma was made to play the very low role of a retainer of 
the Kuru Cou rt. He with Drona, Kiipa, etc , were made to fight for 
Durjodhana against their own personal independent will, as they avowed 
that they were quite helpless in having to fight an unjust cause as they 
were maintained by the Kuru Court. Likewise Bhisma became a reciter 
of old legends he knew as instructive to the ruler of the Kuru Court 
when he won the war. The dutiful Bhisma recited these even when he 
was dying and lying in state for the proper time to die. This is nothing 
less than a romance. 

Yayati called upon his sons to pi ove their filial love and piety and 
bestowed the throne on the only dutiful son Poru. This is what the 
Bharata Samhita describes. The Mahahharnta took the son of the ideal 
monarch Santanu as its model and called him God-like-vow-obscrver or 
Debahrata or Gangeya. 

“ Vaishampayana said —Having said this, ills goddess disappeared then and there. 
Taking her son with her, she went away to the place she wished to go That son of 
Santanu was named both Gangoya mid Devabrata, and he excelled his father m al] 
accomplishments. Santanu then went to his own capital with a sorrowful heart. 
1 shall now narrate to you the nianv accomplishment-! of 8antonu And the great 
fortune of the Illustrious king r[ the Bharata race, tho history of whom is eaUed 
this effulgent Mahabliarala.*” 

The next chapter gives up to verse 20 the glorious account of the 
King Santanu and the origin of the name Santanu is found in Chapter 
XCV, verse 45, that those who touched the hand of the king were 
restored to youth, feeling indescribable pleasure. The pious King 
Santanu retired to the forest after long enjoyment of all wordly plea- 
sures in the company of women, wealth and prosperity. After this the 
important meeting of the son Bhisma, his mother Ganga and King 
Sautanu is described in Chapter XXI, Adi Parva, in a novel manner, 
which speaks more of poetic imagination then actual credible historical 
fact. No reason whotsoever was given for the separation between the 
father and the son. The king could not recognise the son nor the mother 
at the meeting. The mother spoke of the son's education and qualifica- 
tions and Santanu took tho youth to his capital and installed him as his 
heir apparent to the throne. Then the alleged son not only gave up 
his title to the throne but promised to remain Brahmachari throughout 
his life, entitling him to the name of Bhisma and the boon of dying at 
will for the sake of his father's love affairs. In the same chapter the 
marriage of his father is described and the son is said to have performed 

’Professor M, 8 , Doit's “ English Translation of the Hahabharafea Aril Parra", 
Chapter XCIX, page 146, verses 45-48. 
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the office of the go-between, which is an unheard of thing in any history 
of the woild. 

This chapter is the most conspicuous for containing as it does contra- 
dictory statements on the character of King Santanu. The river Ganges 
became shallow by the arrow of Bhisma, which attiactod the notice of 
Santanu, Nothing can be made out of this. If Ganga is relieved oT 
the curse as she disappeared in the previous chapter she can hardly be 
expected to come back again to deliver the son to Lhe father in the 
manner she did. Then again Vasisllm, the ideal example of forbear- 
ance, could not have been capable of cursing the Basus for their trivial 
omission in not making obeisance to him. He was famous for not 
having cursed or taken any action against the murderer of his own son 
Sakti. Bhisma is described as a great invincible warrior who learnt 
arms from Parasurama and defeated him in a famous fight described 
in the Mahabharata. But this cannot be so. Rama* the hero of the 
Ramayana, already curbed the powers of Parasurama at the time of 
breaking the bow of Siva, described in the Ramayana qnd Purana. 
Parasurama ceased to be the teacher or wielder of arms and he was 
banished from India proper after his sacrifice by Kasyapa, the priest of 
the Bharata kings. 

'* Having made the Earth shorn o£ Kshatriyas for twenty-one times, the power- 
ful Bhargava, at the completion of a horse sacrifice, gave away the Earth as sacrifi- 
cial present to Kasyapa. For preserving the residence of the Kshatriyas, Kasyapa, 
0 King, pointing with his hand that still held the sacrificial ladle, said these words, 
— 0 groat sage, go to the shores of the southern Oooan. You should not, O Hama, 
live within my kingdom. At these words, Ocean all on a sudden made for 
Jam&dagai’s son, on his other shore, a region called Surparaka. Kasyapa also, 
0 king, having Accepted the Earth in gift, made a present of it to the Brahmanas, 
and entered into the woods* 

Vasistha or Bhrigu were the usurpers of the post of the priesthood of 
the Kasyapa family to which Navada belonged. A Kasayapa descendant 
was coming to bring to life king Pankshita, but he was won over by the 
Naga King (Astika Parva). There is the Aila-Kasyap discourse iii the 
Shanti Parva, which speaks for itself. In the Mahabharata, Bhisma was 
found to be a follower of the Narayana Krishna cult, but he is not cons- 
picuously mentioned in the Srimad-Bhagabata Purana, where Bidura, the 
Pandavas and Kunti were all mentioned as renowned followers of that 
cult. What is more, even Durjodhana was mentioned as a back- 
ground for good character. This proves that the introduction of Bhisma 
into the Mahabharata was of a much later date. 

Bhisma is not an historical character, nor is he connected with 
the mythology of India. He is a romantic character, approaching divi- 

• English Translation of the Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter L, page 69, 
verse* 68— 67* 
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mty, introduced iu the same way as many Greek Epic characters were 
introduced aftei the Indian fashion. Bln'smaN only greatness lies in his 
mission ior the marriage of his alleg d falhci Santauu by his vow of 
sacrifice and nothing elie — a fact cjuite unnatuial and against the true 
character of King Santauu. No sensible father would stoop to such a 
level, and it is inconceivable that a son should he so feared when he had 
not yet ascended the throne and the father, who wanted to marry the 
girl of a Dasa King, was in possession of the throne and power. 

The real meaning of the loon of dying at will connected with 
Bhisma may he explained The man whose inclinations are not suited 
to his age feels the full burden of his years and dies at will. The man 
who kept quiet at the dire play and would not answer the questions 
put to him by Draupadi cannot be believed to have been fit to give 
lectures on political history, philosophy, religion and emancipation. 
There is a Hindi Mahabharata by Soubal Singh Chowana where the 
question was dramatically and tauntingly raised by Draupadi. Besides, 
as a positive proof of noble birth, Bhisma’s instinct of honour should 
have revolted at the sight of such a dastardly act as the dragging of 
Draupadi m the public Dice I Jail, for she was no other than the univer- 
sally respected wife of the ideal king and elder cousm of Durjodhana. 
The learned annotator Nilkantha’s views are clear on the point. 

The war sections, including Bhisma Parva, were not important as 
recording the wai tactics of great geniuses and the truth of events or the 
valour of the contending heroes of the field, hut prove to the world that 
things are not what thty seem to be in relation to virtue and vice. When 
the senior relatives and preceptors support an unjust cause and aggressors 
iu their attempt to rob the lawful owners then there is no sin or shame in 
killing such iueii. This is clearly shown in the account of King Dandi, 
where the gods headed by Sn Krishna fought against the Kurus and the 
Pandavas and were defeated Ly them. This is a Pouranic account, but 
it had an Epic connection. This speaks of Bhisma’s greatness, for he 
gave shelter to King Dandi when no one else dared do so. This is the 
true test of noble birth. 

There is a reference to one King Danda in the Uttarakanda Rarna- 
yana (Cantos 93 and 94) as having outraged the modesty of Araja, 
the daughter of Bhrigu. The king and his kingdom were destroyed 
by the curse of the sage. The Apsara Urhasi, who was cursed and 
assumed the form of a mare, was iu the possession of Kiug Dandi. 
Sri Krishna called upon the king to surrender her to him, which he 
refused to do, and that was the cause of the fight between Devas and 
the Kurus Pandavas. 
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tfhisma was not living with his father when he was introduced by 
the Ganga, whom Santanu could not recognise as his wife or the mother 
of the child. If Bhisma was really living at the Kuru Court he must 
have been found on the Ganges bank as a stray, unclaimed child like 
Drona and Kripa, reared up by King Santanu, and was in no way con- 
nected with the Kuru race. If this was so, the general public would 
not have annually offered him oblation at the tarpan ceremony — like 
those who were childless — at the time of doing it to their own fore- 
fathers. 

The Hindu shrines in India were connected with past mythological 
and historical characters, but no trace is found of Bhisma auywhere in 
India, which makes one think Bhisma was a fictitious being. The 
historical elements in the Mahabharata can only be traced if characters 
like Bhisma are first discriminated against and eliminated. It will be 
seen that nothing is said about the mysterious origin of the sons of 
Pandu. Had there really been anything like that which found a place 
in the dramatic Mahabharata of the rhapsodisls, then it would not have 
been overlooked by Durjoihana, his father and his friends at the time 
of consideration of the claim of the sons of the Pandu to the half of the 
kingdom. Veteran politicians like Dhiitarastia, who was describe! as 
being blind to his own faults and a severe censor of other’s acts, would 
not have failed to make capital use of the question of the mysterious 
births of the sons of Pandu. 

It is one tiling to discover a truth, but very different to make 
others see it. All discoveries of truth were laughed at in the beginning 
The ancient history of the Aryan race cannot be taught by the Epic 
unless one has fully learnt, marked and digested the three phases of the 
light the Epic sheds, as a mythological history, romance, and a drama. 
Historical facts when dramatised tell upon the imagination of the people 
better than mere fi :tiou or ro nance. It is for this reason that historical 
facts have got to be ascertained first and romance and fiction should 
be exposed and their purpose told. The three main branches of learn- 
ing are history, science and art. The first comprehends genuine records 
of the past, the second examines their truth from knowledge of the 
characters, inclinations and inferences therefrom, while the third includes 
all that is beautiful, charming and graceful m metre, language 
sound, colour, and object to present to human perception what is per- 
fect. The Epic assumes that state, but m process of time is diverted by 
wrong handling to satisfy a vitiated taste, and has deteriorated to its 
present state. 

It has been shown from the text of the Mahabharata what were the 
family history of the Kurus, the claims of the Pandavas and the conduct 
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of Durjodhana Now il remains to he shown why, like a coward, Yudhis- 
thira and Ins brothers suffered the indignities said to have been inflicted 
on Draupadi. the hci oine of the dramatic Epic MahaLliarata. Such a 
thing did not happen in the historic Epic, for Bhisnia was a romantic 
personage and the table of contents does not mention anything about 
him or Draupadi. The verse in the Adi Parva and the table of contents 
clearly state that, solicited by Janmejoya and the thousand Brahmanas, 
Vyasa taught the Mahabharata to his disciple Vaisampayana, who recited 
the Bharata at the interval of the sacrifice where Vyasa fully described the 
glory of the Kura race, the virtue of Gandhan, constancy of Kunli, 
goodness of the Pandavas, wisdom of Bidura. with the greatness of 
Krishna against the evil conduct of the sons of Din ilarastra. It was 
composed of 24000 verses, exclusive of episodes, which is the real 
Bharata. (Vide 9 7 — 101 Slokas, Chapter I, Adi Parva). 

The next list of heroes of the contending parties in the dramatic 
Mahabharata arc as follows: — The tree of viitue and religion is Yudis- 
tliira, Aijuna its liunk, Bliima its branches, the two sons of Madri its 
flowers and fruit, and the very roots aie Krishna, Brahma (sacrifice) and 
Brahmanas, whereas Durjodhana is the tree of passion, Kama its trunk, 
Sakuni its branches, Dussasana its fiuit and flowers and its roots Dhrita- 
rastra (Vide 10S-9 Slokas, Adi Parva, Chapter I). There is no mention 
whatsoever of Bhismn and Drona or Salya in these important verses, 
nor is any mention made there of the great heroine Draupadi. 

The mention of the wailings of Dhrilaraslra in the table of contents 
is not only out of place and an anachronism, but is contradictory to the 
body of the Mahabharata. The table of contents before the wailings of 
Dbritaraslra gives the cause of the dice play and makes no mention of 
the dragging of Draupadi. 

There is no justification whatsoever for putting in another table of 
contents the wailings of Dhritarastra, which by their language and style 
are very modern and an interpolation of the worst type. The translation 
of the verse where the dice play with its cause is referred to In the table 
of contents is: — 

“After killing Jarasandaha, proud of his prowess through the wise counsel of 
Krishna and by the prowess of Bliima and Arjuna, fudlnstlilra acquired the right 
to perform the Rajauya, which abounded in provisions and offerings and was fall 
of transcendent merits. Durjodhana came 1 , to this sacrifice. When he saw on all 
«<riai» the great wealth of the Pandavas,— the offerings, the precions stones, gold and 
jewels, elephants and horses; valuable textures, garments and mantles, Bhaw Is and furs, 
carpets made of the skin of the Bankava,— he was filled with envy, and became very 
angry. When he saw the hall of assembly, beautifully constructed by Mayo after 
the celestial court, he became exceedingly sorry. (To obagrin him morel when he was 
confused at certain architectural deceptions, Bhisnia sneered at him, before Vssudeva, 



saying he was of low birth. U was represented to Plmtarastiii that hie eon, 
though lie wee partaking of various objects of enjoyment ami valuable things, was 
becoming pale, lean, and meagre Out of affection lor him the blind king ga\eht<< 
son permission to play at dice (with the Pandavas). When Krishna came to know 
this, he became very angry And being displeased, he did nothing to stop tlu« dis- 
pute, hut overlooked the fatal game and olhei hi-ruble unjust deeds that w ere the 
result of it.* ” 

Now the incidents just referred to in the above quotation are 
described in Shanti Parva, Chapter CXXIV and in the next cliaplei . 
Yudhisthira openly said that lie was disappointed, as he thought 
Dui jodliana would not fight but would give him half the kingdom. This 
is the history of the claim and demand of Yudliislhua, but such was 
not the case in the demand of the Panclia-Gi ama (five villages), which 
is not referred to auywheie in the table of contents. It lias buth a 
metaphysical and ironical meaning, this challenge by Krishna at the Kmu 
Court. In Daksha Samhila, 7th Chapter, Slokas 17-18, is explained the 
meaning of Pancha-Grama, with the definition of an unconquci able 
hero. It would be a sad spectacle if Yudhisthira descended to such a 
low level as to he satisfied with the five villages whuh was all Dhritarast- 
ra wanted to give the Pandavas after the fir&t dice play. It will not 
he out of place here to point out that the table of contents nowhere 
refers to the second dice play, which is more than dramatic. 

The annotator Nilkantha has explained the object of writing Bnata 
Parva and how it formed part of the Mahabhurata. This bears out 
what is said in the Daksha Samhita, already referred to, about Pancha- 
Grama. The hero of the Indian Epic of the metaphysical world was 
Yudhisthira; on whose behalf Sri Krishna, tlic ideal conception of god- 
head, was represented as trying either to conclude an honourable peace, 
or to challenge the enemy in a way which would create terror iu theii 
minds. It was for this reason the word Pancha-Grama, which Dhritarast- 
ra offered and the Pandavas refused, was referred to as an irony or 
chastisement by Sri Krishna that the Pandavas were then in quite an 
altered position and had discovered themselves as heioes after JJirata 
Parva to convey to them what is the real meaning of an unconquerable 
hero as referred to before in Daksha Samhita. 

The institutes of Daksha explained: — Attachment, illusion, distrac- 
tion, shame, apprehension should be overcome by all means, and he who 
succeeds with ancillary attributes of mind and heart to discover the soul 
of man, is an unconquerable hero. He is not like a man who acquired 
forcibly the kingdoms of others and wanted to be styled a hero. What 
the institutes of Daksha explain and the annotator Nilkantha confirms, 
is that such a challenge was worthy of the hero, Yudhisthira, after 

•Adi Parva, Mahabh&rata, Chapter I, Slokas I2S — 137. 
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disclosing himself at the end of the promised time of exile passed in 
Birata Parva. The annotator has shown that the LJdyoga Parva of rhe 
Mahabharata is universally held by uisc-mcn to he the host of all the 
Paivas, as it taught that God takes the side of the just who, though 
quite capable of taking steps against the wrongs done by their 
enemies, do not do so to satisfy the enemy's desire and to fulfil the 
promise imposed upon them by wicked dice play. 

Dice play was in vogue from Vedie times; King Nala losthis kingdom 
through it, but thei e was no mention ot staking his wife Duma yanu. 
The staking of a wife was never horn d of at any tunc in any civilised 
or uniivili&ed country of the world. This was only an act of the haul 
to create a sLining dramatic effect on the audience and there is no his- 
tone truth behind it. The Epic Mahahlurata was oiiguially built upon 
a historical backgiound, but was aL last converted into in allegory ol 
metaphysics. These historical personage-* arc used as glonous examples 
to convert the general public into admirers and to convey to thun the 
difficult implicit ions of the spiiitual and philosophical development of 
mind and soul. This is the real aim of the current Mahabharata from 
the invocation Sloka to the vast enlargement m the vaiious divisions of 
the great Epic, 

It will be interesting to mention here that m the Epic Ramayana 
there was no dice play and the exile of Rama took place on account 
of his wicked step-mother. The boon promised to the Queen Kakeyi 
could easily have been disregarded as the installation ceremony of 
Rama was announced before the asking of the 1 oon, but Rama did not 
like to pla f, c his father in an awkward position. This was another 
instance of a ton gladly undertaking the hatdship of exile foi the sake 
of his father’s promise, 

A life of exile in the woods is a sort of education to win the laurel 
of fame by putting into practice valour and skill at arms. The annotator 
Nilkantha ha^ said so in his note. It is clearly mentioned that 
Yudhisthira visited the shrines and came across distinguished sages 
and heard from them experiences and lessons on how to become success- 
ful in life. The incident of the dragging of Diaupadiat the dice play 
and the Durbasa incident in the Bana Parva were to show how devotion 
to God could foil the wicked in their attempts and nothing else. The 
discourse between Yudhisthira and Draupadi shows the spiritual culture 
of the couple. 

In Bana Pacva the good and evil companions of the company were 
discussed and in the Saunaka and Yudhisthira discourse the talk' 
centred round the praise of Yoga over interested religion and virtue. 
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In Bhibma Parva it was shown that this Parva was merely made to show 
to this world the glor3 r and power of an attached devotee like Bhisma, 
where Sri Krishna had to break his own promise in order that his 
devotee’s words might come true, and it lias no historical backgi ound 
whatsoever. In this Parva, Gita was included, which is stiange, 
standing as it does after the queer position of Arjuna’s advising 
Yudhisthira not to be afraid of Bhisma in Chapter XXL 

<f O might y-armed hero, 0 Dhananjaya, how shall we be able t»o fight with the 
Dhrit&rashtra's sons’ army when the grandfather linn sell commands it. Immovable 
and impenetrable is this Vyuha. foimed according to the rules of tho IShastras, by 
that cliaBtiaer ot foes, Bhisma, of unfading glory O chastiser oC foes, we aie 
doubtful oi succeBo How can victory be ours in the face ot this * Kuril) army? 

“0 king, that chastiser of foes, Arjuna, thus spoke of your army to the son oi 
Pntha, Yudhisthira, who was in great grief 0 king, hear how a small number ol 
men, endued with every quality, can defeat a large army 0 king, y«>u are without 
malice, I shall therefore tell you of the means The Rishi Narada as well as 
Blnsma and Drona know it. In the days of yore* at the battle between the celestials 
and the Danavas, the Grandfather himself said (the following) to Indra and 
the othor celestials. ‘They that are desirous ol victory do not so much conquer 
by might and prowess as by truth, compassion, piety and virtue. Theieiore, 
knowing tlis difference between piety and impiety and understanding what is 
meant by covetousness and having recourse to only exertion, fight without any 
arrogance, for victory is certain to be there, where righteousness is ’ O king, for 
this reason, know that victory is certain to be ours in this battle. Narada said, 
'Victory is certainly there, where Sri Krishna is * Victory is inherent to Sn Krishna; 
It follows Madheva (Krishna); victory is one of liis attributes, so is humility. Govinda 
(Sri Krishna) possesses might v Inch is infinite, even in the midst of countless foos 
He is without aud beyond all pains lie is themoBt eternal Purusha. Victory is 
certainly there where Krishna is.” (Bhisma Parva. (Jhaptor XXI , verses 3—14). 

This is what Arjuna reads to Yudhisthira in the Mahabharata, and 
there is another version in Sanjoya’s reading of the lecture of Sri Krishna 
to Arjuna on the battlefield to cry down the heroism of the hero Arjuna 
and to speak in very high terms of the Kuru warriors, all killed by the 
God himself. Nor is this all Sri Krishna told Arjuna to worship 
Durga and to fight Bhisma in the next chapter. All these speak of 
separate editions of the Mahabharata in different times. 

The Indian Epic was first conceived and the Greeks copied it, 
which the learned Professor Max Muller admitted. Certain customs, 
manners, forms of gods and their worship, which were found to have 
been common among the Indians and Greeks and a striking resemblance 
between the Trojan War and the war of the Ramayana prove that 
Rome and Greece by their intercourse with India through trade and 
invasion realised the greatness of Indian culture and adopted it in the 
best way they could. It is well known that the ancient Hindu religion 
never admitted foreigners within it, and even now, it is patent even 
to casual observers. 
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la the Iadiaa Epics no m dividual names are traded for their 
authorships, but they contain a colossal ma^s of didactic, lyrical and 
dra nalic material full of mythological allusions and reference* repre- 
senting the luxuriant growth of several ages They betray Lhe taste 
of pedantic editors and reciters to win applause from the learned as 
well as the illiterate audiences whom they addressed They must, 
therefore, contain all kinds of things to suit the taste of different 
people. This is noL a fancifull imagining without anything to bear it 
out. The constitution of public sacrifices with the different sorts of 
addresses for different people will serve to convince every reasonable 
man. 

The current Epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabhaiata do not 
lepresent the age of Vyasa and Valiniki but a much later date They 
were more artistic in design, ornate and dramatic in composition, with 
such divisions as made admission of extempot aneous foreign mattei 
within them easy. They cannot, however, be com pare 1 with any otlici 
Epics of Lhe world The subsequent development in the Epics is dis- 
tinguished with the age of advancing civilisation. All these are quite 
different from Western ideas and there is no trace of immigration into 
India from the West from the early days up to the Epic period. 

The reciters of the Hindu Epics introduced Kama as their hero, 
greater than the Kshatnya Arjuna, making connection with the Royal 
family and disgracing it at the same time with the absurd story of 
conceiving a child when a mere girl not having attained the age of 
puberty. They were not satisfied with this. They made Kama such a 
great hero that Sri Krishna stooped so low as to offer him Lhe kingdom, 
and Kama could not be bought off even by such an offer. He was al- 
ways anxious to fight Arjuna, Poor men did not see that Kama was 
defeated several times before by Arjuna, al the Swayambara of Drau- 
padi and at the fight on behalf of King Birata to recover his cows* The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana were converted into the panegyric of 
the distinct lines of kings Solar and Lunar by the Sutas for selfish mo- 
tives. Kama was made a hero of the Sutas. 

“What harsh words, L said to ths sons of Pandu, 0 Krishna, were for the grati- 
fication of the son of Dhntornstra and I am now struck with remorse for that mis- 
deed. 

■‘When you will see me, 0 Krishna, slain by Savyasachi, then will the Tunas- 
ohiti (the second part of the ceremonies) commence, 0 Janardana 

“When the sons of Pandu will drink the blood of Dussashana. repeatedly mak- 
ing lond roars, then will the drinking of the Soma Juice of the sacrifice have been 
finished. 

“When Dronaand Bhisma will be overthrown by the two Princes of JPanoh a la, 
then will the ceremonies connected with the sacrifice of the son of Dhritarasfcra be 
brought to an end, 0 Janardana. 



“When Bhimaaena of great strength will ho the slayer o£ Duvjndhana then 
will the ceremonies be finished 

“When thedaaghtere-ni-Uw and tin* grand d m nhfioi h-m-1 a w(\\u os ol giandsons) 
ol Dlintar.iRht.ia will Uiseinhle tt goth or, being depiiwd of their pr« dec tom, their 
sons and th*ir husbands 0 K>shava, wvepmg lmullv 'Wtb fl.indluri m the lioldnl 
battle frequented by dogs and vultures »md other carnivorous animals thou will the 
final bath m connection with the sacrifice ha» f e tnk^n. pi ice, O Janaid 111.1 

“Do not let these best of the Kshatnyas, who aio old m learning and old in 
age meet with a useless death *>n account of \ our doings, 0 flayer ol ALidlui 

“The entire race of Kshatnyas will nieot with death by woLpons m Ivuruk- 
shetfcra, the holiest spot m all the worlds, 0 Keslmvo 0 you of lotus-eyes, manage 
things in such a way in tins case that we may gaiu our end— that united together 
the Kshatriyas gi to Heaven, 0 you of tho Vrishni r.ic » 

“So long as mountains and lakes n il l exist, OJanaidaua. so long will tho fame 
of this event last— that is, for over 

“The Brnlimaniis will tell the world of the groat h ittle of Jlah.iblui.it i Tho 
wealth of Kshatnyas, 0 yon of Vnshm race, is wlmt they win in the held id battle 
“Bring here the son of Kuntilor me to fight, O Koshava, for at or keeping this 
conversation seeiet, O Chastiser of enemies"' 

The Greeks, were great acini rers of India and followed Indians in 
every respect. Solan ordered first that the rhapsodisN should keep 
closely to the traditional text of the poem at their public recitals and 
Pisitratus appointed a commiltee of several poets to collect the scatter- 
ed lays and revise the text found in extant copies or in the oral tradi- 
tions of the rhapsodists. Thus, in course of time, the original texts 
underwent many arbitrary alterations at their hands, chiefly to suit the 
tastes of the different ages m order to make the recital popular and 
lucrative- The original compositions of Vyasa and Valmiki were 
disfigured, lost, and altered, and in this way the Indian Epics grew in size 
incongruous and out of order both in sequence of time and reasoning. 

The Greek Epic writer of note belonged to 640 B. C. and it is 
held that elegaic and iambic poelry like the Epic, owed its origin to 
Ionian Colonies in Asia Minor- Poetry and prose first developed 
among the Ioniaus in the era of seven sages in the beginning of the 
sixth century B. C. Aesop published his fables and Pherecydes of Syros 
composed philosophical piose writing. In the fifth century B. C« the 
philosophy of the Ionian School was actually founded and Pythagoias, 
who established lus philosophy in Magna Graccia, died in 504 B. C. 
Herodotus, the father of history, and Hippocrates, the founder of 
medical science, died in 424 B. C. and 377 B. C., respectively, Athens 
won the leading position from the time of Socrates, who died in 399 
B. C. It is well-known that the early Greek Chronicler, Hecataur, 
travelled widely in Europe, Asia and Egypt and he was born in 550 
B. C. He gave his countrymen good counsel and succeeded in 


* The AC&bh. Udyoga Parra, Chapter OXhl^venaw 45—57. 
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obtaining some alleviation of the hard measures adopted by the Per* 
sians at the time of the Ionian revolt. 

The great resemblance of the mere sequence of things in the 
progress of civilisation between Grecian and Indian histories is often 
mistaken as meaning that one was copied from the other, but the 
historian of man does not find any such thing between the two in the 
habitsj manners and customs of the Hindus. There was no trace of 
Hatairism or of promiscuous relationship between the sexes. The 
family and not the tribe was the unit of society. The father or the 
preceptor was the head of the family or the maker of the spiritual life 
in the re-birth of a Gotra. The families were not reckoned on the 
mothers' sides and inheritance did not descend by the female line. 

The Chronicle of Kish gives the origin of the famous Sargon I, of 
Akkad, in the same way as that of Suta Kama, who was held to be the 
crowned King of Anga by Durjodhana. 

“According to the Chronicle of Kish, the next ruler of Sumer nud Akkad after 
Lugal-zaggisi was the famous Sargon I. It would appear that ho was an adventurer 
or usurper, and that he owed his tlirono indirectly to Lugal-zaggisi, who had 
dethroned the ruler of Akkad. Later traditions, which have been partly confirmed 
by contemporary inscriptions, agree that Sargon was of humble birth. In the 
previous chapter reference was made to the Tammuz-like myth attached to his 
memory. His mother was a vestal virgin dedicated to the sun god, Shamash, and 
his father an unknown stranger from the mountains— a suggestion of immediate 
Semitic affinities. Perhaps Saigon owed his nso to power to tho assistance received 
by bands of settleis from the land of the Amontes, which Lugal-z&ggisi had invaded 
According to the legend, S argon's birth was concealed. He was placed in a vessel 
which was committed to the river. Brought up by a commoner, he lived m obs- 
curity until the Semitic goddess, Ishtar, gave him her aid. A similar myth 
was attached in India to the memory of Kama, tho Hector of that great Sanskrit 
Epic the Mababharata.*” 

The close similarity between the legend of Suta Kama of the 
Mahabharata, and the story of king Sargon is significant and suggestive 
of extraneous influence. In the table of contents of the first edition 
of the Mahabharata Kama's name is not mentioned, and it is likely that 
the fame of King Saigon having reached India, the story of Sargon was 
later on foisted upon the Mahabharata in the guise of the mythical 
Kama. Further, Sargon is a Jewish name and it might have been 
that Jews were at first inhabitants of India, and subsequently spread 
to all parts of the world for trade. The Sutas and Sargons might be 
identical. The Sutas were the chroniclers of the kings and when, by 
the extirpation of the kings (Kshatriyas) by Parasurama, the occupation 
of the .Sutas in India was gone, they betook themselves for-fcrade to * 
foreign countries and came to be designated Jews, many of whose 

* Professor Donald A. Mackenzie's 44 Myths of Babylonia and Assyria,’', pages 126-126. 
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customs and religious practices closely resemble those of the ancient 
Hindus, e.g, r the custom of offering oblations to the departed ancestors, 
that of observing geneial mourning and uncleanncss for one year after 
death of parents, that of pei forming the IIoli festival, that of burning 
a lamp for some days in the room where a death occurs, and so on. 

Sutas meant bards, who onginally lived in Bengal where the 
Puranas were caste. Professor Pargiter is of the same opinion: — 

“The Suta mentioned here ib not the caste that was described as the 
off spring of a Ksnalriya fatlior and Brahman mother j that was a later 
application of the term. This But a was a bard, like the Magadha, and the 
origin of both is placed in the tune of a primeval kmg 1 rthu, son of Vena. 
It is explained by a fable, which says the first Sat a and Magadha came into 
existence at his sacrifice, and gives a fanciful explanation of the names. What is 
notewoitby is that the story says Pitliu assigned the Anupa (or Sutal country to 
the Sutas and Magadha to the Magadhas ; and this discloses that the Magadh&s 
were really inhabitants of Magadha and the Sutas inhabitants of the Anupa country 
which appears to mean Bengal here, or of the Suta country, the district 
east of Magadha* .The Sutas bad from Temote times pieserved the genea- 

logies of gods, rislns and kings, and traditions and ballads about celebrated 
men, that is, exactly the material— tales, songs and ancient lore— out of which the 
Pur ad a was constructed. Whether or not Vyas* composed the original Furana or 
superintended its compilation, is immaterial for the present purpose. What is 
important is that there was abundant tradition of various kinds, which could and 
wou’d natmally have been used m its construction, and of the very kinds that went 
to its construction. The ancient tales were topics of real interest to king*, people 
and rising, as both the JGEpics and the Puranas, by their very structure proclaim, and 
th.y were also matters to which men of intelligence gave their attention AJlusions 
in the Veda itself show the same. It would be quite natural that, after the religious 
hymns were formed into the Veda, the ancient secular i ales and lore should have been 
collected in a Purana What the next development of the Purana was is described in the 
Brahm&nda and V&yu, and similarly though less lully in the Vishnu. Homaharsana 
made that Purana Bamhita into six versions and taught them to his six disciples, 
AtTeya Sumati, Kasyapa Kartavrana, Bharadvaja Agnivarcas, Vasistha Mitrayu, 
Savorni and Samsapay ana, and made throe separate Sam hitas, which were called by 
their names. Romaharsona’s Samhita and those three weie the 'root-compositions' 
(Mul&saxnhita), They consisted of four divisions (pada) and were to the same effect but 
differed in their diction. All except Sam a a pay ana’s contained 4000 verses. Those 
versions do not exist now ; still some of chose persons, besides Romaharaana, appear 
as Inquirers or narrators in some of the Puranas and also m the Mnhabharata.”t 
The Vayu, Brahmanda and Vishnu Puranas say : — 

“Krana Dvaipayana divided the single Veda into four and arranged them, and 
so was called Vyaia. He entrusted them to his four disciples, one to namely 
Pail* Vsisampayana, Jaimini and Samantu. Then with tales, anecdotes, songs 
lore that had come down from the ages he compiled a Purana, and taught it and the 
ltihasa to his fifth disciple, the Suta Romaharsana or Lomahars&na.'’$ 

■There is a very close connection between the Drama and the Veda, 
with its religion and worship. Bha rata, an old sage, the father of the 

♦Prolessor Pargiter's “Ancient Historical Tradition," page 10. 

'+ Professor Fargiter’g “ Ancient Historical .Tradition,’’ pages 22-28. 

4 F*ofe*®or Pargiter’s “Ancient Historical Tradition," page 21 « 
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Ancient Indian Natyacastra, occupies a place in the growth of dramatic 
theory analogous to that of Panini in Vedic Grammar. Drama was 
developed in an age of advanced, civilised and cultured society, able 
to understand the implications of the plays. Epic literature discloses 
a new form of theme designed to represent the old traditions in vivid 
pictures of social, moral and spiritual giants, who could represent the 
ideals of the time against their despised rivals. It is said Brahma first 
conceived the idea of transferring to earth the celestial instructions 
of the Vedas in such a way as to be interesting and pleasing entertain- 
ment for the general public irrespective of caste, creed or colour, so that 
the country and the nation as a whole might be educated, benefitted and 
entrusted with the propagation of a peaceful race and a powerful 
religion. 

Drama was first begun on a special occasion — the victory over the 
Asuras by the Devas, headed by Indra. Visvakarma, the great archi- 
tect of heaven, built a stage and the sage Bharata and the divine nymph 
Urvasi sought the help of the great God Siva, goddess Parbati and 
their son, Ganesh, patron of literature and remover of obstacles. Siva 
contributed to it the “ Tandava " dance, Parbati the dramatic movements 
of face and body called Lasya, and Vishnu took the active parts of 
four dramatic styles, so very essential for the affectiveness of the 
play. Ganesh was the reviser of Vynsa’s composition of the Bharata 
Samhita of 8800 verses. This is what is recorded in the table of 
contents of the Mahabharata. 

In Rama’s case, the influence of the Epic on the Drama seems to 
have been in its full development.* The origin of the Drama and 
dramatic performance are connected with the Vedic performances and 
hymns and the victory of the Devas over the Asuras. The essential 
aim of Bharata’s drama was to secure the worship of the Devas, not by 
hymns — very difficult and costly affairs — in the sacrifices, but by actual 
personifications of the great fight between Britta and Indra, when Indra 
won and seized the banner of Jarpara, a reed of five knots painted 
white, blue, black, yellow, red and a mixture of hues. The people join- 
ing the entertainment paid reverence to Indra’s banner and to the world 
guardians (Dikpals).f 

The table of contents of the Epic clearly says that the Bharata Sam- 
hita begins either with the account of King Uparichara or with the Astik 

•Bhababhuti’s Uttaramoharita u well appreciated by Eastern and Western 
scholars and his debt to th9 Epic is acknowledged. 

tThe Mahabarata of Vyaaa'actually begins with the Indra and Morayana worship 
by Uparichara Basnhoma and praise to the Dikpalas by Yyasa in the hymn of 
Sabltrl ( Vide Annnsasana Parra, 180 Chapter). 
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Parva or with Sambhab Parva. The beginning of King Uparichara is 
in the Adi Parva, Chapter LXIII, confirmed in the Shanti Parva, Chapter 
CCCXXXVIII. The Yajnavalkya edition of the Mahabharata is 
referred to in Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXIX, which begins with Astik 
Parva, and the Narayana edition begins with Savyambhuba Manu 
with the Sambhab Parva, and the Vaisampayan edition begins in the 
Adi Parva, Chapter LX, which also begins with King Uparichara from 
Chapter LXIII, Adi Parva. 



EPIC HISTORY AND CIVILISATION 


The earliest records of the Indo-Aryans can only be found in the 
Vedas, but for which veiy little would have been known of that age, 
and of the ancient Aryans. This has been admitted by all the learned 
men of the world. The Rig Veda is held to be the oldest, and the 
trunk from which all the Vedas grew or were divided. 

India was the birthplace of the Vedas and the first home of dvili- 
-sation and religion. The language in which the Vedas were written 
and sung was abstruse and terse, if not mystic. It required a full twelve 
years* training to enable students to understand and read them properly. 

The royal sacrifices became useful institutions of vocational train- 
ing in which students learnt the Vedas. In Vedic sacrifices large num- 
bers of animals were sacrificed and the great sages Vasistha and Kapila 
were the first protestants who stood against the inhumanity of such 
sacrifices and sternly set their faces against them. The Bharata Sam- 
hita and the Mahabharata were first conceived by the great sages to 
carry on the Vedic sacrifices, replacing animal sacrifices with great con- 
centration of mind to realise the true essence of the Vedic religion. 
Sacrifices were soon impressed with the character of educational institu- 
tions of great public utility, and were adjuncts to the advancement of 
civilisation and the material prosperity of the country. 

In the long term sacrifices the whole people of a country and adja- 
cent places were entertained with the contents of the Indian Epics, 
which open with the plans of God’s wisdom in creation, His unselfish 
love and due provisions of mercy to created beings. The ardour of 
natural affection shines forth in the material world in mother and child. 
The infant unmasks the true spirit of love in the bosom of his family, 
and in strangers without any fear of interruption or intrusion. The 
home, where the infant grows, becomes the centre of attraction. India 
was such a home of the Aryans. 

By their great sacrifices they reclaimed forests, extended human 
habitation over uninhabitable regions by drawing together a large con- 
course of people to the scene of the sacrifices, by excavating rivers, by 
draining away filth and refuse either by using them as fuel, or throwing 
them in the water, or covering them with earth as manure for cultivation, 
by utilising the large number of cattle in ploughing the fields and draw- 
ing water from wells, instead of destroying them in the burning flames 
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of the sacrifical fire and, last though not least, the young students, 
impressed with the majestic sacrifices, learnt with avidity the great 
recitations of Vedic formulas and ceremonials from the expert pet- 
formers fiom day to day. 

The great advancement of the present age in knowledge makes it 
possible to discover the growth of civilisation in India from the Vedic 
sacrifices, their great ministers and the kings who performed them. 
There is no pleasure so charming and transporting as to catch the first 
glimpse of the spot where the fiist great creation of God took place. 
The scientific nations of the world believe in the deluge of the world, 
and the Hindus do the same. The succession of time is only a stream 
leading to Eternity and, what reason leads one to conclude from enqui- 
ries, researches and experiments properly conducted, becomes scientific 
truth. 

There are evidences of Nature in the domain of research. Nature 
has made one world and Art another, but they are not at variance. Art 
is, after all, nothing but the perfection of Nature. The heart is moved 
equally by Nature and Art. The deductions of reason are indeed grati- 
fying to the intellect in its endeavours to comprehend the manner in 
which everything was first made and displayed, and the order in which 
the various objects of creation, via., ocean, mountain, desert, river, lake, 
waterfall, or water, earth, wind, fire and sky, came into being. There 
is nothing so charming as the knowledge of literature which makes one 
realise the infinity and majesticity of the author of Nature. Nature is 
the kindliest mother, supplying every creature, insect and plant with what 
is indispensably necessary for the support of life. 

* It is not the Vedas butthe spirit of God which rescued them from the 
obscurity of ignorance and saved them from the hands of the Asuras by 
the revelation of the guardian angel of Nature in the hurling of thunder, 
burning of wood with wild fire, blowing the peaks of mountains to earth, 
or bringing out burning lava from the bed of the earth. Art has nothing 
to do with all these, and science failed to discover many things about 
them. Nature's voice was reflected in the emotional instinct of man, in 
the Vedic hymn makers by their meek submission of solemn and sincere 
love, trying to propitiate the supernatural or superhuman powers. 

In Epic literature the first attempt was made to decipher the plan and 
field of the growth of civilisation and its spread. The fall of kings, the 
rage of nations and the crash of states could not be the theme of such 
early literature of India. There is a great pleasure in the effort and 
satisfaction will always increase with its success, with which name, of 
‘ Jaya,' or success, the Epics of India are titled and named. 
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The spiritual history of the great Epic is inter-related with the ma- 
terial progress of India. Sacrifices served the purpose of great educa- 
tional, agricultural, irrigation and reclamation worts — inlitutions of 
very great importance for the giowth of the country and the nation — 
thi ough the insti umentality of the ancient sages. This ultimately gave 
rise to a sort of liagiarchy in India. There are some great examples of 
human art in the world which have received the name of Wonders of the 
World The famous Pyramid, the quarry of Egypt, is one of them. 
India is the epitome of the world. The Indian Epics describe giants 
and prodigies of a nation whose deeds can be regarded as Wonders of 
the World. 

Sixty thousand subjects of King Sagar worked like his obedient and 
devoted children in excavating the sea south of Bengal, and fathered 
the name of the sea as “ Sagara” in Sanskrit, the mother of all langu- 
ages. The island Sagara at the meeting place of the Ganges and the 
sea, where the famous sage Kapila released the humble labourers from 
the toils of earthly life, became a sacred shrine. It was this hagiarchy 
which compelled Sagara’s descendant Bhagiratha to undertake very 
extensive excavation, in spite of the great protests of the royal Vedic 
sage Jahuhu, only to propitiate the greatest of all sages Kapila by join- 
ing the Ganges with the sea near Kapila’s hermitage in Bengal to redeem 
the great work of Sagara’s children over a great length of time. 

The halbertier Brahmin wariior Parasurama helped very greatly by 
force of arms and skill to establish this hagiarchy in India. He too, like 
Bhagirata, had widened and extended the river Brahmaputra. His 
crusades against the Kshatiiyas drove many Kshalriya kings, queens 
and princes to take refuge on the banks of the Ganges in Bengal. Sap* 
tagrama was the famous place of the seven sages near the well-known 
shrine of Tribeni, where the three rivers Ganges, Jumna and Saraswati 
meet. Naturally these Kshatriya princes and kings bore a deep resent* 
ment against this hagiarchy, and were very reluctant to be subservient 
to the priestly behests and to performances of Vedic sacrifices. The 
priestly law-givers like Manu, in retaliation, branded them with infe- 
riority and banned Bengal as a place outside Aryabarta. The kings of 
Bengal fought against the Pandavas and it is said to be a place 4 ‘shun- 
ned by the Pandavas”. 

The origin of the name of Bengal is said to have been connected 
with the human art of constructing an embankment wall around it to 
prevent its being washed away by flood.* Banga was the name of the 
king of that place and "aL” meant a boundary ridge. The formation 



of the delta of Bengal was perhaps referred to in the great Epic as the 
building of so many islands, with which the Epic history of nations is 
concerned. Ablutions at the sacred estuary of the Ganges and of the 
Brahmaputra are still considered as greatly sanctifying, and every year 
large numbers of religious pilgrims go there. 

The great Epic describes that King Bali’s five sons were the kings 
of sepaiate divisions of Bali’s kingdom, which received their names Anga, 
Banga , Kalinga, Pundra and Suhinha. Bengal from the very early days 
of the Vedic period reached the lughwater-mark of learning, plulosophy, 
religion and good manners. What Dhntarastra was amongst the Kshat- 
riya kings of India, Dirghalama was among the sages, i e , described 
as blind. Pradvcshi, wife of Dirghatama, instructed her sons to throw 
her husband, bound head and feet, into the Ganges so that he might 
float down to Bengal and learn good manners there. Dirghatama was 
rescued by King Bali* and gave birth to the famous Vedic scholars 
Kakshivatas from the wombs of the maid-sei vants of the Queen of Bali. 

If Bengal was not a great seat of Vedic learning, if it was not the 
birthplace of it, even the despised 'Dasiputras’ (sons of maid-servants), 
could not have been such great Vedic scholars of the day. Nor is this 
all. The great Epic begins with the sacrifices of King Upanchar 
of Magadha in the old province of Bengal, and Nahusa’s sacrifice with 
veiled tirades against animal saciifice. Kasyapa banished the human 
sacrificer, Parasurama, from the civilised countries of India and is said 
to have repatriated the Kshatriya refugees. Kasyapa’s sons are said 
to be the Nagas, which in all probability does not mean the race of 
reptiles or snakes, but that of the people called the Nagas, still living 
in Chhota Nagpur in the old provinces of Bengal where they migrated. 

The life and deeds of Parasurama mark a transitio nal stage in the 
history of Aryan religious development. It is rather strange that he 
is identified with one of the Avatars of Vishnu, but is described in the 
Rainayana as a follower of Siva, who fought with Rama when he had 
heard of his breaking of Haradhan (or the bow of Siva) to win his bride 
Sita at King Janaka’s palace. Rama is said to be an incarnation of 
Narayanaand his breaking of Siva’s bow symbolised the decadence 
of the Pasupat cult of worship, and Parasurama’s subsequent signal 
defeat and disgrace at the hands of Rama symbolised the de Unite triumph 
and ascendancy of the Narayana cult of worship over the Pasupat cult. 
This is described in the great Daksha -Yajna (sacrifice) in the great 
Epic. - - ‘ * 


“ '*The JIahabEarata, idoTarva, Chapter I3& ‘ 


Kapila typifies the Bengal school of nonconformists aud dissenters 
rom the old school of animal sacrifices. This the great Epic describes 
when Kapila protested against the animal sacrifice of King Nahusa. 
Presumption and self-sufficiency are sobered down by the acquisition 
of useful knowledge. This the great Epics demonstrate in the fall of 
Parasurama and Nahusa, and they have been the buoys in the vast 
ocean of life to warn people of the danger. In the piotestantism against 
the old system of sacrifice it is only natural that the lemodelling and 
recasting occurred in the place of its original birth and growth Kapila 
took the first initiative and he represented Bengal. 

Every intelligent and cultui ed man has a right to be heard, but 
when the froth of the brain becomes the venom of the heart, it becomes 
prejudice The malignant influences produced by prejudices and 
party-spirit of opposing ranks end in exhaustion of the quivers of ironj 7 , 
sarcasm and abuse of the contending parties. The Indian Epics, of a 
later age, demonsliale it and serve as great light-houses of warning to 
posterity The institution of Vodic sacrifices, with the march of the 
times, had passed through various vicissitudes. They assumed giganth 
propoitions Knowing that superstition is the religion of habit, the 
ancient sages and illustrious kings connected everything with a hidden 
significance and with accrual of religious merit or dement for then 
observance or transgression. The gi eat peculiarity of the Indo-Avyan 
civilisation in India and its gradual development and advance has been 
that it ensured the observance and continuance of all works of public 
good or utility by giving them a religious character and sanction. It 
was when the rage and the rancour of partisanship desceuded to such 
a low level of bitter acrimony as to wound personalities that the dis- 
putants had no option left but to leave home and go to the battlefield to 
decide their quarrel through arms and skill. It was thus that the whole 
theme of the great Epics became at last converted into the great 
religious war with Sri Krishna at its back. 

Revolution takes place with a sudden impulse given to the mind, 
without allowing knowledge time to ripen into principle. This was the 
state of India when the great battle of Kurukshettra took place. The 
field was like a vast ocean in a tempest, where human beings big or 
small, like ships, drifted away from their anchors of reason and became 
the sport of circumstances and foundered in the deep bed of the ocean 
of time. It is indeed the most pitiable sight and illustrates to the 
world the great lesson that passions are the signs of the soul and the 
children of Nature. To be without them is worse than birds and beasts, 
and every man should remember that the Omnipotent Father blessed 
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men and women with reason and conscience to use the passions 1>y 
keeping them under control. 

The discovery of the skeleton of a man of mighty stature like that 
of Bhima Kartabiryarjun, demon-like Kumbhakarna or Ravana, may 
give rise to a conclusion that men in ancient times were giants, but it 
finds very little credence m the preseut age. Many of the sports and 
pastimes, food and drink, habit and custom of the ancients might have 
been responsible for such wonderful growths. The bones show that 
vultures did not fall upon them or the earth could not decompose them 
as they were sacred. There are deep meanings to the unusual stories 
of the birth of the Epic heroes, to their names as well as their pictures as 
giants of strength and intellect. Bicliitravirya was the name of the 
father of Dhntarastra, Pandu and Bidura. The name Bicliitravirya 
itself was selected to imply more the marked diversity of his progeny 
than anything else. It is said that the mother of Dhritarastra, at the 
sight of the procreator sage, closed her eyes out of vanity and hatred 
and so the issue became blind; that Pandu’s mother could not bear the 
effulgence of the Brahmana sage and her issue became frightened and 
retired, and so the issue became yellow complexioned; that the slave 
girl was all reverence to the sage, so her issue Bidura became Brahma* 
nical. 

That Kunti’s and MadrPs relations with the gods above were 
fruitful and those with their human husband Pandu were not so, 
symbolise that the Pandavas were the issues of divine love and not of 
carnal passion. The picture of carnal love is depicted in the death of 
Pandu in the arms of Madri, and Madri ascending the funeral pyre of 
her dead husband not for religious practice, but to satisfy her unsatisfied 
love and passion in the next world as the great Epic describes. When 
man or woman creates wants by luxury and passion such deaths stare 
in the face those who indulge in them. The traditional pictures of 
social life in the heroic age and nothing else are reflected in these 
characters. 

The civilisation of Ancient India is also reflected in the mytho- 
logy of the Hindus as well as in their popular and well-known 
customs and manners. The first incarnation of God Vishnu was the 
fish, indicating that men in the earliest time lived by eating the most 
easily procurable food, i «., fish. The next incarnations of tortoise 
and boar indicate that with the progress of civilisation men betook 
themselves to these animal foods, which are seen in plenty in the 
rivers and jungles of Bengal. Besides, the idea found in the Rig Veda 
that man’s soul goes to the tree and to water is still believed by. the. 



Sonthals of Bengal. The rivers of the Punjab or the United Provinces 
are not like those of Bengal. 

The well-known story of the churning of the sea and the rising 
of the goddess of prosperity, Lakshmi, is very significant. The 
worship of the goddess Lakshmi is connected with the corn-growing of 
Bengal. The Sanskrit word Arya and the incarnation of Vishnu Vala- 
ram are connected with the plough (‘fa”). The birth of the great Epic 
heroine Sita is also connected with it. From all these it is evident that 
the Aryans were agricultural people and it would naturally connect 
the Aryan habitation to a place on the plains near sea and river with 
rich fertile soil and abundance of water for irrigation and rain. The 
deity of prosperity, Lakshmi, is worshipped in every Hindu home 
periodically every year in Bengal only. 

Bengal is famous for feeding one hundred thousand Brahmanas 
at Vedic Sradh ceremonies, as would appear from the records of the 
Calcutta High Court, and for spending millions of rupees for the per- 
formance of the funeral obsequies of parents. From the days of the 
most ancient civilisation, the most popular and sacred method of ac- 
cording honour and welcome to a guest has been by offering him water, 
etc., padya and arghya, and that of offering blessing with corn 

and green grass. The origin of this custom would again point to a 
country which was rich in green verdure all the year round and in a 
superabundance of water and corn. There is no part of India which 
would answer the description better than Bengal. 

The whole of India except the Punjab was known by the name of 
Gour in Bengal, and the Gour method of literary composition is men- 
tioned in old Sanskrit literature. The Gour Brahmanas were engaged 
in the snake sacrifice of Jaumejoya. The mythological mountains of 
Mandar, used as the spindle or the churning staff of the sea, is in old 
Bengal. In trade and commerce as well as in manufacture of celebrated 
goods which formed the articles of oversea trade with the outside world, 
Bengal stood foremost. From the earliest time Bengal was famous for 
building boats and sea-going vessels. European traders before the days 
of Alexander’s expedition came in their vessels to Satgaon of Bengal. 
It was from Bengal that the first expedition to Ceylon and its conquest 
by Bijoy Sidha, son of King Singhababu of Bengal, took place. 

The Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain interesting relation- 
ship between the well-known kings like Dasaratha and Durjodhana as 
friends and allies. Bengal Is closely connected with the political, histo- 
rical and religious history of India. 



There are good grounds for concluding that Bengal and adjacent 
parts was the seat of early civilisation in India. Arayalaya, the abode 
of Vishnu, is the name of Hurrial in the District of Rajshahy. This was 
the commercial mart where the East India Company had an established 
factoiy for the purchase of silk and cotton goods. * Saugor Island is 
the most ancient shrine of Kapila, where the sons of King Sagara were 
cursed and destroyed and the custom of infanticide continued up to the 
time of the British occupation, f There is a mention of Ravana’s 
falling into a swoon at meeting Kapila Deva in the Ramayana and there 
is an island of Rahnabad in the Distiict of Backergunge and the 
Barisal gun is the famous sound whose cause has not as yet been dis- 
covered. Ravana was connected with the tradition of the great Siva 
at Baidyanath and the river Karmanasha. ] At Sahebgunge, in the 
District of Purneah, there is a Hindu temple dedicated to the gigantic 
Hanuman, devotee of Rama Chandra. § The king Janaka, the cele- 
brated father of Sita, lived on the Tirhoot Tivabhucti, whose dialect is 
called Maithili and whose kingdom lay by the border or the Nepalese 
kingdom. The river Gunduck owes its origin to Tibet of Dhawala-giri 
mountain peak, where the Salgrama Silas are found, which are worship- 
ped by the Hindus. A town in the Tirhoot district is called Pursaumah 
(Parasu Rama) 90 miles North-East of Patna, f 

There is an island Vamani at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra •• as well as Isle of the Moon (Somadwipa) at the 
confluence commonly known as Sundeep Isle.ft There is a remark- 
able hot spring which is also called Seta Kund and the famous Siva 
Chandrasekhara in Chittagong. It is significant that Kookies are a 
stout, muscular people with flat nose, broad round face, small eyes, all 
hunters and warriors with bows, arrows, clubs, spears and dows under 
whose care Sita was left when Rama and Lakshmana went out in search 
of the golden stag and Ravana found the convenient opportunity to steal 
Sita. Sita Coundu at Chittagong is perhaps the spot where she was 
seized by force and transferred to a ship to carry her to Ceylon. It 
was by sea Sita was carried, which baffled Rama and Lakshmana to 
trace the culprit. The savage people felt aggrieved at Ravana’s con- 
duct and made common cause against the great tyrant Ravana to 

* Vtie Hamilton's *' Geographies I, Statistical, sad Historical description of 
Hindooethan’’, Volume I, page 109 

t Ibid p. 128. 

X Ibidp. 181 

S Ibidp. 288. 

T Ibid p. 278. 

•• Ibidp. 178. 
it Ibidp. 175. 


recover Sita. This can be the onljfcause of Ramd’s alliance with 
them and not what the poets' imagination might have blessed the plot ' 
with, the cruel murder of Bali. The great warrior Rama must have 
trained these savages, who were described by the poets as monkeys, etc., 
to win the battle against so poweiful an enemy and did not seek the 
help of his brothers Bharata and Satrughna and the royal army. If 
Sita was carried by land to trace her destination would not have been 
difficult. 

The history of Ceylon lingers in the ancient tradition of Rama and 
Ravana, and in connection with Prince Wijaya of Jambu Dwipa. 

“The proper name oC this island is* Singh ala, from which the term Ceylon is 
probably derived ; by the IlmduB on the Continent it is nam<»ri Lanca, and by the 
Mahomedans Senndib Lt is also frequently named Taprobane ; a name which per- 
haps originates from Tapno Ravana, or the is laud of Havana, a demon, and sovereign 
in the remoLe times of Hindu antiquity. J lie strunge mythological poem, named 
the Ramayana, narrates the conquest of Ceylon and destruction of Ravana by llama, 
king of Oudh, assisted by an army of gigantic monkeys, which appears to indicate 
an existing connection between this island and the northern qu alters of Hmdos- 
tan. The first meridian of the Hindus pasties through the city of Oojein in 
Malwah, of which wo know the position ; but as, according to that piojeetion, 
Lanca falls to the west of the present island, the Hindus aie of opinion that Ceylon 
had formerly a much greater extent, and appearances between it and the Maldives 
tend to Justify the belief. The name of the river MahaviUy Gunga has probably 
originated from Bali, a hero famoub m Hindu romance ; from whom the celebrated , 
ruins at Mahavalipuram on the coast of Coromandel are also designated .... 
According to Ceylonese tradition, Prince Wijaya, the oldest sou of the Emperor 
Singh a Bahu (lion-armed), who reigned over the kingdom of Lala in Jam hliu Dwipa 
(India), having ombarked from the city of Singhapur, lus father's capital, accom- 
panied by 700 martial adherents, landed m Ceylon on a Tuesday, at the time of 
full moon, in the month of May, 643 years before the Christian era, and was appoint- 
ed king of the island by Buddha, who had for that purpose transported himself to it 
through the air. On Mb arrival he found the country much infested by devils, who 
it appears rendezvoused in a laxge forest of Nha trees, whence Buddha compelled 
them to evacuate, and remove to an island named Grndiwa, which he h&d summoned 
for their reception from Jambhu Dwipa, and this being accomplished, he remanded 
the island with its cargo back to its oiigmal position. Prior to this event Ceylon was 
destitute of human occupants, Buddha therefore preached to the demigods who bad 
assembled round him, and baling established the ordinances of his religion, and 
rendered Ceylon a lit habitation for human beings, he returned to Jambhu Dwipa 
In this manner, by the instrumentality of Buddha, and tho assistance of the inferior 
deities Prince Wijaya, descended from the family of the sun, was the first king who 
reigned over Ceylon, which he continued to do for thepenod of 8 years.’’* 

There is a place called Sittivacca about 30 miles from Colombo 
full of precious stone mines, which perhaps owes its name to Sita* 

"Sittivacca (or Sitoaque).— A small town in the interior of Ceylon, and formerly 
noted for being the chief scene (of intercourse, both friendly and hostile, between the 

"Walter Hamilton’s “Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description of 
Hindusthan and the Adjacent Countries’ 1 Yol. II, pages 002-508. 
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Candians and their European neighbours. It was then a boundary town, and 
Btands on a large branch of the Halwaddy river, which here makes a great 
sweep.”* 

Dondra-head and Adam’s Biidge are important reminiscences 
of the Ramayana. 

“Manaar (Gulf of)— This gulf separates Ceylon from the Southern Carnatic 
Although too shallow bo admit vessels of a large size, the depth of water is sufficient 
for sloops, domes and other small craft, which convey goods by this passage to and 
from the continent to Colombo, instead ol taking the outward circuitous passage, 
and rounding the island by Doiulia-head The Tidge of ^and-banks named Adam’s 
Bridge, present a great obstruction, and vessels are irequently obliged to lighten at 
Manaar before they can pass. This is called the mner or Palk’s passage, from a 
Dutc hma n of that name who first attempted it 'M 

u Dondra-head— The southernmost extremity of the island of Ceylon, near to 
which are still to be seen the ruins of what apparently lias boen a magnificent Hindu 
temple *’ 4 

The names of Mathura and Neel-Gunga with the town and the river 
are important, and the town of that name connected with the exploits of 
Sri Krishna and the river Gunga connected with the hero of the Maha- 
bharata, like Bali, is an important link in the Epic poetic imagination 
of a later day. That Ravana originally was a native of Tibet can be 
traced from the name of the lake of his name* 

“ Havana’s Hrad (or Boodh) Lake —This lake is within a short distance west of 
Manasarovara, probably not more then ten miles, but being less holy it has not been 
examined with the same attention. Ravan Hrad, by native travellers, was always 
represented as surrounding and insulating some large portions of rock, a little 
detached from the great Himachu. The name is derived from Rawan, a celebrated 
demon, the antagonist of the demi gods and legitimate sovereign of Ceylon, from 
whence he was expelled by the great Parasu Rama, assisted by the sage counsels of 
his gigantio prime minister, the monkey Hu nnimaun.— (Moor croft etc., etc.,)’ ».| 

Undes is the name of a tract of country west of Lake Ravana be- 
tween Kailas and Himalaya. 

“Undes (Urna Desa) — This is the goueral name of the tract of country situated 
between the Kailas and Himalaya ndges of mountains west of Lake R&wan’s Hrad 
(or Boodh), and intersected by the course of the Sutlege river, which issuing from 
that lake flows to the north-west ’ J 


* Walter Hamilton’s 11 Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description of 
Hudusthan and the Adjacent Countries’’ Vol. II, page 515. 

t Ibid. Vol. II, page 516. 
t Ibid. Vol : II, page 521, 
i Ibid. Vol, XI page 591/02. 

I Ibid. VoL IX, page 598. 
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The worshipping of the deities Durga, Kali, Ganesha, Kartikeya 
and visiting shrines like Gaya, Jagarnath, Saugor, Benares, Allahabad, 
are respected in Tibet. 

Adultery was not a crime in Tibet. Dancing is a favourite amuse- 
ment and was perfoimed by people of all ranks and degrees, but there 
are no professional dancers amongst the Tibetians. The choice of the 
wife is the exclusive privilege of the elder brother — one female associat 
ing with all the brothers of the family without any restriction of age 
or numbers. With respect to matrimony one male exercises an uncon- 
trolled despotism over many females, A reference is found to be made 
to Nepaul about Bhimasena. the mighty Pandava of the great Epic. 

“The numerous valleys omon > the prodigious mountains of which Nepaul m 
its extended sense consists, are inhabited by various tribes, that differ very much in 
language and considerably in customs. All that have any pretensions to bo consi- 
dered aboriginal, like their neighbours of Bhottan to the east, are by their features 
clearly marked as belonging to the Tartar or Chinese race of men, and have no sort 
of resemblance to the Hindus. The time when the Hindus penetrated into these 
regions is very uncertain Bh >em Sen, the sou of Pandoo, is said to have entered 
them, and probably was the first who introduced any soit of improvement. He still 
continues to be a favourite object of veneration with the rude tribes, both on tho 
mountains and in their vicinity. Probably at no groat distance from the time of 
that prince, and about the commencement of our era, Sakya, the last great teacher 
of the Buddhists, passed through the country, and settled At Lassa, where he is 
supposed still to animate tho mortal portion of the Grand Lama".* 

Jara Rakshasi and Rirala, about whom important references are 
made with the birth and name of Jara sand ha and Arjuna's fight, are the 
aboriginal race names of Nepaul. 

“Kwauts (Kiratas).— East from tho territory of Nepaul Proper, the mountains 
are chiefly occupied by a tribe named Kiraut or Kichak, who at a period of xemote 
antiquity appear to have mode conquests in the plains of Camroop and Matsya, 
which now compose the Bengal districts of Rungpur and JDinagepur Those Kir&uts 
are also frequently mentioned in Hindu legend &b occupying the country between 
Nepaul and Madra, the ancient denomination in Brahminical writings of the country 
we call Bhutan-I*' 

Gandhara appears among the countries of India in Sanskrit litera- 
ture from the Upanishadic period and its inhabitants are, no doubt, 
Gandharbhas famous for their health, beauty and artistic taste and 
occupation. The Gandharva kings fought with the Bharata kings and 
the most notable incident was the mention of a fight between king 
Chitrangada, son of Santanu and step-brother of Bhisma, and a 
Gandharva king, who won the battle and killed his adversary. The 
said king retired perhaps when he heard of the name and fame of Bhisma. 

* Walter Hamilton’s “ Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description of 
Hindustan ” page 608, VoL II. 

f Ibid, page 712 Yol. II, 
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It proves the antiquity of the kingdom of the Bharatas and the Gan- 
dharvas beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The princess Gandhari • was the queen of the blind king Dhrita- 
raslra and her piety and chastity made her one of the heroines of 
the Bharata Samhita, and the son oi Vedavyasa, Sukra, recited the 
book to the Gandharvas. There is another significant fact that the 
happy valley of Kashmir is full of ancient remains of many huge 
buildings, parts of palaces and temples ascribed to the Pandavas 
They are the standing memories of the great heroes who were accepted 
as incarnations of the attributes of virtue and God, and these real 
personalities cannot be brushed aside as mythological beings as has 
tually been done. 

The seven sages belonging to a cycle of time called Manvantara are 
not fixed chronologically in the two Epics, and the Purauas and the 
genealogies given in them, and the names of descendants of sages 
and kings hardly reconcile with one another. The Manvanlaras, or 
the cycles of time with which the early history of India is mysteriously 
wound up, and the great ages are so confusing that no useful purpose 
will be served by vainly trying to fix them in their definite and proper 
chronological sequence. Allegory and mythology also play a large 
part in the Epics, and the Puranas. The extravagance of Indian 
mythology and the fanciful popular etymologies and allegories, cons- 
titute a great impediment to the resuscitation of clear chronological 
data and the relative importance and bearing of facts embedded in the 
endless stories of the Epics and Puranas. 

Close study of the two Epics and Puranas will enable any reasonable 
student to arrive at the conclusion that the division of history into 
four Yugas is a mere fiction, invented to obscure their inter-relation. 
In the circumstances, the only course left open to find out the truth is 
to follow the reasonable method of fixing it from discourses between 
persons, with which the Mahabharata is full, and well-known incidents 
recited in the Epics and the Puranas, rather than to follow the in- 
correct genealogical tables or the Gotra schemes, some of which appear 
to be fanciful. The Bharata Samhita had its school of philosophy and 
morals. The many different editions of the Mahabharata which were 
grafted on the original theme, viz., the Bharata Samhita, have their 
origin in a different school of philosophy with its distinctive outlook 
On morality, religion and theology. 

Hence the different strata of the Mahabharata have been loosely 
super-imposed one upon another. The philosophical schools on which 


* The Gandhans are .mentioned in Big and Atharva Vedas, and Gandhara country is 
known in Anoient Sanskrit Literature and Behistan inscription of Darias Herodotus. 
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the Bharata Samhita and the verson* of the Mahahhaiata were based 
cannot propei ly be understood if the structural stiata of the present 
Epic are not properly invcstigal&d and shown in their clear outline. 
The task is admittedly a most dilficult and tedious one, hut the clue to 
the solution of this problem is in the ten days sacrifice of the Aswamedha 
or the horse sacrifice. The stories which were told at the time of the 
Aswamedha sacrifice have all been incorpoiated into the text of the 
Mahahharata. The compiler of t'io pre&ent Epic must have framed a 
connected narrative out of the whole mass of legends and myths that 
had grown round the controversies which centred round tlie perfor- 
mance of the ^artifice. But alas I however skilful might have been the 
work of the various reciters of the Mahahharata, it was not possible for 
any one man or group of men to add coherence to the Epic structures, 
which account for so much looseness of theme. 

Nothing revealed the real date of the cunent Ramayana more than 
the performance of sacrifice under the Atharva Veda by kmg Dasaratha 
to get children through the help of Rishyasimga, though his own veteran 
priest Vasistha was there, as well as the condemnation by Rama of the 
practice of Yoga by a Sudra, who lowered his head from a tree over a 
fire as a penance to acquire merit. It speaks of the worst type of 
Brahmamcal heirarchy which was not consistent with the real age of 
tlie Ramayana, far less of Trela Juga. 

The caste system in India did not exist in the early Vedic period or 
at the end of the age of Dvapara, when the Bharata of the Mahabharata 
were composed one after the other, Itteminds one of the account of 
Fa Hien, the Chinese traveller, bearing emphatic testimony to the 
degradation of the Chandalas in the Gupta age. Vahniki was a sage 
of the time of the Upanishadas and Aranyaks, when seers deemed 
marriage indispensable and the Brhadaianyaka gives the spell to obtain 
a male son. The saintly Svetaketu, who fixed one husband for a woman 
is an authority on the Kama&utia. 

“ Caste ought to be carefully distinguished from school, JEarana— from race and 
family, Gotra and Kula. This subject is beset with many difficulties, and I do not 
mysolf prof oss to see quite clearly on the any intricate questions connected with 
it. With regard to the early history of races and families there is a rich 

literature m Sanskrit i r ou will find in the Vedic Grihya-sutras a list 

of Bralimauic Ootras* and, strange to say, you will see that the interdict 
against marriages between members of the same Gotra, is by no means so 
universal as it is supposed to be. Some of tlie statements set forth in these 
Brahmanic treatises may spem to represent pia vote rather than real facts, but 
we must not forgot that even such theories have often very powerfully influenced 
the later development of social life in India.* 

“If there is anything like totem ism in India, let as have a full and detailed 
description of each individual case, instead of hiding all that may be really 

• * Vide my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pages 379—388. 
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eulighteulng under the lar^e bushel of totemum. Almost anything that outwardly 
distinguishes one race from another is now called totem, though what seems to be 
the same! and even what answers the same puipose, is by no means always the 
same m its origin Tins habit of generalising and exaggerating has done infinite 
mischief. The Nortli-American Indians have their totems, wrongly so spelt, and we 
know what they mean by these symbols We find similar family symbols in 
many parts of the world, hut to call them all totems is most inaccurate And what 
is the result 9 Because in some parts of the world marriages between members oi 
the same totom are forbidden, statements that m Australia members of the same 
totem are encouraged to marry are received with mcieduUty. Because certain 
races abstain from eating animals which furm their totems, we aie told that the 
pig may in ancient times have been the totom of the Jews Si duo fuoivnt idem, 
non est icfewi Think onlv of the different Nagas or snakes in Tndia. People are 
called Nagas, they worship Nagas, they use emblems of Nagas ami we may believe 
that they do not ent Nagas. Is the Nag a or serpent theiefoTe to be simply classed 
as a totem 9 There are fagoU tt fagot*, and anyone who has lived in India knows 
that in India, as elsewhere, nothing has such various antecedents, and nothing 
serves such different purports, as JSsga, the Berpeuft 

His article on the earliest Aryan civilisation contains very interest- 
ing information. 

“ In Sanskrit it is txue, *AS» root is not used with the meaning of ploughing. 
In th&t sense, the South-Eastern Ary as used Kish, to draw lines 'or farrows, 
which is never used in that sense m the North-Western branch. The root 'AH' 
mai , however, have left some very old derivatives there also, viz., in id, ida, and 
ira earth, Gk, epa in epae; and in urvara, field, f >r a^-vara-apovpa, In Zend urvara 
means what is grown, the produce of the field, rather than the field itself. If 
therefore Dr Helm admits a half -nomadic agriculture among the early Aryas, he 
will find this is all that we contended for ourselves. 

** And what applies to the oldest art, the art pur excel fence, the art of ploughing, 
applies naturally to all the other arts which wo ascribe to the Ancient Aryas, such 
as plaiting, Bewing, spinning, weaving, and all the rest They mast all be conceived 
as most simple and pnmitive and it would he difficult in many coses to sav where 
plaiting ends and weaving begins. All this, 1 thought, was understood, and it 
seems to me really as if our critics often called up a ghost in order to lay it... 
I consider it, therefore as a well established principle that any word which occurs 
m Sanskrit or Zend, and at the same time in any one of the Noxth- Western languages, 
may be used as a fossil belonging to a stratum previous to the Aryan Separation. If 
We find as in Sanskrit and ensis m Latin, we may safely place that name in the 
list of the oldest Aryan weapons. If we find sa sa for hare in Sanskrit, and haso 
for hare in OBG., we need not hesitate to claim for the United Aryas an acquaintance 
with th&t animal. I claim a right to treat Yaruaa as a common Aryan God, though 
of the other branches of the Aryan family Greece alone has preserved hie memory 
in Ovpavos. But if the ancestors of Greeks and Hindus worshipped Varuna, 
that is enough to stamp him as an Aryan JGod, known before the Greeks crossed the 
Bosphorus or the Hindus set eyes on the Seven Rivers.’’ 

It cannot be expected that his conclusions will be right throughout. 
He has admitted that 11 Zend and Sanskrit may be treated as twins 


♦Professor M&x-ATuller’s. 
of Aryas) pages 260—251. 

t Professor Max-Muller’s, 
of Aryas) page 248. 
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and that each has a character of its own/ 1 Sanskrit has many words 
which it shares with Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic and Celtic and 
of which no trace exists in Zend. But he could not make out truly 
what was the reason of the change of meaning of the words Deva in 
Sanskrit and Deeva in Zend, for the Sanskut word means bright and 
god whereas the almost same word in Zend means just the opposite, 
an evil demon. He is not certain of hi-> own views as he says: — 

“I am quite willing to accept it as tho result of a natural religious development 
if that can be proved*'. Hid own impression is “that such a change of meaning 
accompanied as it is by similar changes m the character of certain Ye die gods, such 
as the NAsatyit* and Iadra, who bavo become evil spirits in the Avesta (Naonhaicya 
Tndra or Andra), points to a roligious soli sm.” 

This impression is not in term* of his conclusion just before it, viz., 

‘‘No two Aryan languages are so close! y united as tfanslcnt and Zend, andthoy also 
teach us that the vocabulary of tb* two languages together marks a decided historical 
progress on the part of the South-Eastern as compared with the North-Western branch. 
Tt proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that tho Devas and the Assures, the two 
branches of ItaByapa, lived in India and fought and separated, the Yeda belonged to 
the Dovas and Avista to the Vssui as, and there must needs be a change of meaning in 
tho book of the Devas generally and their Jang Indra" 

This is fuither borne out by the learned professor's conclusion: 

“ What is important for onr purposes is that such names as Indra, Nasatya, Apam 
Napat, Ar&mati, GLmdharva, Drub, Yama, etc., are utterly unknown to the other Aryas 
...Sanskrit has many words which it shares with 6-reek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic and 
Celtic and of which no trace exists in Zend The closeness of relationship of the 
whole Aryan family is, of course, best shown by its different members, sharing in 
common a grammatical articulation. One siugb* grammatical form opens ustas 
which far transcend onr oidinary chronology. Even a single particle, such as ka, 
and, in Sanskrit, ka in Zend, re m Greek, quo m Latin, 'i in 6othio, ch in CeltLC, all 
placed after the word, shows a continuity of growth and opens strata of thought which 
lie deeper than the deepest strata of our globe A look at the numerals from one to 
ten tells us more of forgotten intellectual labour than all the pyramids of Egypt and 
the palaces of Babylon. But while we admire those remnants of common Aryan 
work, we may also learn some lesaous, though referring to a later period, from differ- 
ences which divide the two great branches of the Aryan family* 1 . 

All these prove ancient trade relations and Aryan expansion of 
knowledge and literature. For instance, the equivalent word for even is 
almost one, Sanskrit Dhana, Zend Dana, Slav Latin Duna (bread). 
Likewise Sanskrit Ayas, Zend Ayauh, Latin Aes, Teut. Aia and Sanskrit 
Ragata, Zend Ereyata, Arm. artsath, Celt Argat, Latin Argentum, Sans. 
Tula, Latin Tula, a name for balancing weight. Sanskrit Madhu, Zend 
Madhu, Greek Mead, Teut. Metu, Slav. Medu, Latin Medus, Celt Mid. 
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Iron or Metal. In the Mahabharala Shanti Parva it is Ubed in describing 
the mouth of a plough-head.* Sanskrit is the mother of all languages 
and it belonged to India. It is evident that the Aryans moved from 
India to other parts of the world from the radical identity of the names 
of relationship, specially father, brother and daughter, metals, honey, 
cow and the general term of animal. 

Professor Max- Muller bays: — 

“I know that those who cannot account for serpents in Germany or Scandinavia 
look upon a his as a name for dragon rather than borpent, and explain it ae a half- 
mythological recollection of prehistoric times Bat there remains Sk s&rpas, 
corresponding closely to Lat serpens, and. evon bo Greek creeping things, which can- 
not well be relegated to geological periods likewise** 

Historian-like, Dr. Hehn lays great stress on the fact that the name 
of the horse was a common Aryan word and in the Rig Veda V. 61, 62, 
one finds s — 

“Where are your horses, where tdiebridlo ? How could you, how did you come? 
the seat on the back, the rem in the nostrils? Their goad is behind, the heroes 
stretched their legs apart, putrakritlio n&ganayah”. 

The Iranians of the Ave&ta had full knowledge of the art of riding 
when they migrated from India and they did not learn it from other 
sources, as authors like C. Geiger, in his Oster, suggested. 

The dating of pre-historic civilisation has always been a matter of 
conjecture, but thanks to the recent discoveries at Harappa Mohenjo- 
daro the idle speculations of many great scholars about early Indian 
civilisation have been set at rest. The words of Sir John Marshall in 
his book on the subject will be of interest. 

u Never for a moment was it imagined that 5000 years ago, before 
even the Aryans were heard of, the Punjab and Sind, if not other parts 
of India as well, were enjoying an advanced and singularly uniform 
civilization of their own closely akin, but in some respects even superior 
to that of contemporaneous Mesopotamia and Egypt.” Major R« S. 
Wauchope reviewed his book and in doing so he said • — 

Sir John puts forward several reasons which go to prove that the climate of 
Mohenjo-daio was more attractive .some five thousand years ago, when it was a 
flourishing city, to that which it is now. The country and climate of Sind must 
have differed considerably in the dayB of the early Indus civilization from what it 
now is and the richest grain lands in days before modern irrigation weTe the broad 
plains of Larkhana between tho Indus and Kohistan or Kirthar hills. 

Afafyabhayata, Shanti Pavva, Chaptor 262, verse 46 t 
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f< It. is in this district, in a now comparatively barren land that \fohonjo-daro 
the “Mound of Llie dead'* is bituate, its pi ecus position being 27 19' N. by 68° 8' 
B.„ some nm>u miles by-road from Dokri on the North- Western Hallway and twenty- 
five from Larkhana town. The uinunds wluoli hide tho remains of the ancient city, 
or rathor soiiesof cities (since there are several of them superimposed one upon the 
other), aro conspicuous from alar in the riverine flat, the h ugliest of thorn near the 
north-west rising to a height of some seventy feet, the others avoraging from twenty- 
bo thirty feet above tho plain. 

“Then as now the Indus was tho source of (ertility and wealth, on its inunda- 
tion depended in a great measure tho crops, on it also the life and commerce of tho 
city, hut if it were a benellcient quor, it might, equally become the author of dosola- 
tiou and ruin. That tins was so is shown by the pains which tho builders of Alohcujo- 
daro hail taken to provide then edifices with pre-naturally solid basements and to 
raibe thorn aloft on artificial terraces which time and again wore heightened in order 
to place them out of reai h of tho floods Like the lest of Western Asia, the Indus 
country is still 1.1 the dial coll it Inc age, one age in vlneh arms and utensils of stone 
continued to bo used side by sido with those of copper aaL bronze. Their society is 
organised in cities » their wealth denied uiamly fro n agriculture and trade, is evi- 
dently analogous to other contempntnry scripts of NVcste.ru Asia and the nearer 
East ,,+1 

No nation in tho world can clain. civilization so ancient as the 
Indians, as has boon piovodby this discovery. Thus the theory of an 
Aryan invasion of India is discountenanced. Gods were believed in 
long before the priests came into being, yet it is held that they invented 
everything for their own interests and power. To discover the source 
of religion in the darkest antiquity is to trace first of all the movements 
of the human mind developing a spintual being, bringing face to face 
the problems of Nature and human existence. Natural qualities are the 
perceptions of the five senses, but the spiritual divine self cannot be 
seen, spoken of, nor touched, nor heal'd, but is considered to be the most 
beautiful, pure and everlasting. The cultured pure heart can feel Him, 
gain strength and lie united with Him. Philosophy is for the few but 
religion 13 meant for all. The observance of family discipline is neither 
strange nor wonderful. 

In Ancient India education was limited* The world is a beautiful 
book, but is of little use to him who cannot read. The first idea in the 
human mind has been that destruction is suie to follow where the fear 
of God is gone. This is testified to by the Vedic hymns. But it is 
seldom that the virtue of the father survives in the son. It is for this 
reason in early Hindu society the author and originator of religion 
ranked first, then ramc the founders and proteitors of kingdoms, then 
the builders of the wealth of the country and last, though not least, those 
who served the country and the builders of society. This is the short 

*“Moh6n]o-Daro and the Indus Civilization.” By Sir John Marshall, late Direct- 
or-General of Archaeology in India, 
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history of Ancient Indian society, whose advancement followed through 
strict observance of religious, moral and social institutions. 

Indians were commercial people, at first within the natural bounda- 
ries of India. The most favoured land of the world is where nature 
drew its boundaiy lines and favoured it not only with food and drink, 
but all the luxuries of life. The natural boundaries of India are such 
that it is unthinkable that any Western people in very early days could 
have thought of penetrating them from the West. The temperate 
regions of the world are where commercial people live and the 
people of the colder climes are essentially hunters, and migrate and 
have no chance of trading activities. The lowland is agricultural, 
whereas the mountains and forests offer inducements to domes- 
ticate animals for solving economic and trade questions The trade 
and commerce in very early times was confined within India to food 
and drink. 

In India there are countries of all climates — hot, cold and temperate. 
A temperate climate is betLer suited to manufacturing and commercial 
activities than any other climate. The native of colder regions must 
work harder than that of a temperate climate. Naturally the growth 
of civilisation can be ascribed to temperate climates. Artificial comforts 
and luxuries can only grow where there is a surplus product. Besides, 
the surface features of a land have a close relation to its commerce. 
Elevation affects vegetation and vegetable products as drought does 
pastural occupations or animal inroads. The seas and the great rivers 
were the early means of transport, as there were hardly any roads. 
Bengal was famous for manufacturing small and big boats (barges) and 
ships, and no land of India was so fertile as that of Bengal. Nor is this 
all. The great Kapila and his hermitage were in Bengal and Tamra- 
lipta or Tamluk was an old sea-port. All these give good grounds for 
concluding that Bengal was the seat of the early civilisation and it 
extended to the North-West, Punjab, and eventually to the hill tracts. 
It was the hunting mountaineers who offered the greatest resistance to 
the extension of this civilisation and the occupation of their country. 
They hold their own even now, and it is unthinkable that migration from 
the West could have taken place without an expedition like that of 
Alexander the Great 

That Indians were a commercial people is proved by their ancient 
laws. The father’s property descended to his sons only and was divided 
equally between them. The daughters had no claim. Education and 
culture were circumscribed within the limits of the caste system on a 
commercial basis. Even the constitution of the Ancient Hindu Govern- 
ment was on commercial lines. Royalty is the gift of fortune, but his 



safety did not lie in his aggrandisement or despotism. The advantages 
of conquest arose from knowing how to make good use of victory and 
how to make everyone happy If a king failed to do this lie was dis- 
graced more than if he had been beaten in a battle , inasmuch as the 
former took place if he were deceived by things m his own power, but in 
the latter only by those which were in the hands of fortune. The protec- 
tion that a king sought in those days seems to have been from the hatred 
of his subjects 5 fortresses and armies could not save a king if the people 
detested him and helped the neighbouring king to defeat him. Publi 
opinion in those days was very strong and the hero of the Ramayan: 
had to pay very dearly for it — he was forced to exile his tried, faitlifu 
and beloved wife Sita. 

The names of good monarchs are preserved in the families of king 
of India like Ikshaku, Mann, Bharala. Meritorious men create name 
for themselves by their abilities and when that line of family continue 
to do works for the benefit of the public the family becomes famous 
Such is the case with the generic terms of Gotra names with the familie 
of Brahmans and the Solar and Lunar dynasties of kings of India, whic 
has much to do with the forms of worship Devajajna and Pitrijajna. Bu 
when a country berame famous by a great number of good and cele 
brated men, the men were distinguished by the name of the country lik 
Mithila, Pancliala, Gour, Kanauj, etc. 

Gour Brahmans officiated at the Snake sacrifice of Janmejoya, an 
Bhibhandaka Kasyapa’s son, Risyasringa, was brought from Bengal to tb 
Anga kingdom to officiate at a sacrifice of the king of that place, and h 
was given in marriage to the daughter of Dasaratha, Santa, whom tb 
king adopted, and what is more, Risyasringa and his wife were calle 
upon to perform the sacrifice by which the hero of the Ramayana ar 
his brothers were born. All these are facts and figuies of history. F: 
milies of ordinary merit have no place in the history of nations nor hi 
any country in India which has not produced great men. From tl 
names of the king3 the country was named Bharatbarsa and Mithil 
from the great sacrifices the places were named Naimisharanya ar 
Kurukshcttra. 

There is a clear mention of the names of the places whefC 'peop 
follow distinct Vedas. Krishna Yajur Veda was prevalent in the Kur 
Panchal and Pandava kingdoms, but Sukla Yajur Veda in Mithila, Ang 
Banga, Kalinga, Guzarat, etc. The Krishna Yajus were called Taittiri; 
Samhita and Sukla Yajus were divided by Yajnavalkya, the priest 
King Janaka of Mithila, and his seventeen disciples were in charge of t 
seventeen divisions of the Sukla Yajur Veda. Madhyandini and K01 
hand Sakha were in vogue in Anga, Banga and Kalinga. Atharva Ve 
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was the last of all the Vedas. No Veda has so much to do with 
the sacrifices which had relation to mundane success as the Atharva 
Veda, and the other Vedas were divided by Veda Vyasa. It was 
for this reason that the Mahabharata, which was made after the Krishna 
Ya]us, is called K arcana Veda, but Yajnavalkya introduced in it the 
Sukla Veda m his revision. Angira received Brahma Vidya from 
Bharadwaja, which was received by Mahasala Sounaka, the next reviser 
of the great Epic. 

Those who followed the path of Devajajna, conquered the kingdom 
of the Sun and did not come back to the wot Id, That was the aim of 
the kings of the Solar dynasty, and those who came hack by the merit 
of their works after enjoying heaven were the Lunar dynasty and 
followers of Pitrijajna. Truth reigns supreme and overcomes all diffi- 
culties and is the personification of success To remind men of 
the early maxims and deeds of their forefathers is considered to he the 
best method of awakening in nations the different principles of virtue 
in different countries. If in an aristoeiacy the people be virtuous, they 
will enjoy very nearly the same happiness as in a popular Government 
and the state will become powerful. Constitutional monarchs are 
happier than despotic ones, as they have to live under the wise adminis- 
tration of justice. This seems to be the real aim of the great Epic 
called the Mahabharata. This is the truth the poet sings : — 

<f That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remcmbornig happier things " 

C L Locksley Hall,” Tennyson). 

The Bharata Samhita, made after the Rig Veda, belonged to an 
earlier period than the Epics. Oudh was of comparatively later growth 
than the countries mentioned in the Vedas. The caste system and the 
force of public opinion are fully reflected in the Ramayana. The great 
Demon Ravana is made on the lines of modern thought. 

“ Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace. 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes. 

That comes to all. (Milton 1, 66). 

41 By how much higher we see the mortals go 
On Fortune’s wheel, which runs a restless round 
We see much sooner ; see his head below. 

His heels : and his form prostrate on the ground.” 

Superstition is more dangerous than disbelief in religion and con- 
tempt of things divine. Superstition can only be eradicated by parables 
and knowledge, so Epic literature is full of them. The form of God is 
made to overcome the question of crass superstition from the root. 
Virtue is a kind of health, beauty and good habit of the soul. In 
Ancient India boys were not trained by their parents by force and 
harshness, but old seers directed them to learning by what amused th,eir 
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minds and suited the peculiar bent of the genius of each. This is 
depicted in the Pausa Pavva of the Mahabharala, and shows how education 
was then given. Its necessity is not realised by Western scho- 
lars in this light, perhaps. The general system of education will obviate 
repeating it every time in the case of so many heroes of different 
times. 

The next Parva Paulama, gives the next stale of life after-educa- 
tion in the family of Bhngu, with whom the kings of India intermarried} 
which is followed by the account of the family of the priest Kasyapa, 
who followed this profession first. It is he who saved the Kshatriyas, 
the race of kings of India, from the hands of the cruel descendent of 
Bhrigu, Parasurama, by a novel method. This is the first act of the 
Bharata Samhila, the true source of the two Epics of India. 

Pargiler says that : — 

“ It is manifest from the Big Vodic hymns that there was roai civilisation, 
in India, there were independent kingB and famous exploits were celebrated in 
song*** 

This is of great importance, coming as it does from an European 
scholar who was a Judge of the Calcutta High Court and who arranged 
the celebrated kings in order as follows: — 

Vaisala dynasty 

Marat, La Sling 
Yadava „ 

Sasabindu „ 

Anaya „ 

Sivi M 

Gaya and Amurtarayasa of 
Gaya. 

Emperors Tayuvanaavi Mandhatr, Bhagiratha, Bharata, Marntta and Karta- 
virya-Arjuna. Highly renowned kings for their wide away are Dilipa, Nr«a f 
Nahnsa, Ambiraaa, Sivi Auainara, Rsabho, Aila, Nrga, Ktwika, Gadhi, Somaka and 
Dilipa, and those for magnificence Bantideva, Nabhaga (Ambiraaa), Yanysnaava 
(Mandhat), Frthur, Yainya, Bhagiratha, Yayati, Nahuaa and Harisoandrfc, and those 
noted for their devotion and loyalty to Brahmins by gifts are Bantideva, Sankrtya, 
Sivi Auainara* Pratardana, King of Kasi, Ambiraaa, Ynvanasva, Rama Daaarathi, 
Karandhatna’s grandson Marntta, Bhagiratha. Devavxdha, Janamejoya, Vrsadarbhi, 
Bra hman datta, Mitraaaha, Bhumanyn, Satadynmna, Lomapada, Satyaaandha, Nimi 

* Professor Pargiter’s u Ancient Historical Tradition** 1 page 39. 
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Aila race. 

Yayati King. 
Bharata „ 

Suhotra f , 

Banti Deya „ 
Brhadratha „ 


Ayodhaya dynasty. 


Mandbata King 
Sagara „ 

Bhagiratha „ 
Ambiraaa „ 
Dilipa „ 
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o f Vnlarbha, Mann’s son Sudyumna, Sahasrajit and 1’raseuajit and others.* Tho 
order after Furu is worthless, thus it places Ailavila (Ddipa II) before Dliundhu- 
mara, Mucnkunda and Yuvauasva, though ho was long postenor to thorn in the 
Ayodya lme. 

His conclusions are interesting and worth mentioning. 

‘ It is very remarkable, as pointed ont before, how widely those kings differ 
from those extolled in the Rig Veda and Vedic literature, even when the lists are 
Brahmanical. Rig Vedic kings are practically non existent hero, and eulogies of 
kings in all that literature hardly count in the compilation of these lists. This 
fact shows how entirely apart from genoral popular thought stood Vedic literature 
m this matter. The popular scale of values was totally different from that of Vedic 
Brahmans. Hence it is clear how little Vedic Brahmans were m touch vith 
public life and interests, and of what small importance Vedic literature is as ie- 
gards historical matters These divergencies and also the fact that the Puranas 
sometimes contain statements that differ from those m Brahmanic literature show 
that the Furanic stream of tradition flowed independently of the Vedic stream* The 
former sometimes incorporated Brahmanical doctrines and tales, and Vedic literal 
ture sometimes borrowed from Puranic and Aitihasic (historical) sources. The di- 
vergence however is substantial and shows that the Puranic Brahmans must have 
received the different account when they took from the Puranas, and that they 

preserved it, notwithstanding the disagreements, as being genuine tradition 

The true inference therefrom would he that the Puranic Brahmans had already begun 
to incorporate some dbarma m the Puranas in his time. | <,J 

Draupadi and Dhristadyumna were born out of the sacrifice refer- 
red to above* ^ The portion of the Mahabharata relating to the incident 
has great historic importance. The hermitage of Kasyapa was on the 
bank of the Bhagirathi, where the king Drupada went. The two Brah- 
marsi Jaja and Upajaja, descendants of the Kasyapa family, officiated as 
the chief priets of Drupada to make him blessed with children and a 
son, and the good queen's refusal to go to Jaja reflects the most deli- 
cate idea of modesty of those days. There the incident of Parasurama 
was referred to by the priest Jaja before accepting the priesthood. 
The younger brother cited that his elder brother was covetous and he 
would perhaps agree to do the sacrifice moved by presents. Both the 
brothers eventually took part in the ceremony. Only that portion of 
the translation referring to the Epic idea of modesty is given below: — 

“Upajaja said : *0 king, a son will be born to you who will possess, as you 
desire, great prowess, great energy and great strongth.’ The Brahmana said:— “Then 
King Drupada, being desirous of obtaining a son who was to slay the son of Bharad- 
Waja (Drona), began to make the necessary preparations for the success of his wish. 
Jaja then poured libations of the ghee on the sacrificial fire and ordered the queen 
thus, *0 queen, O daughter-in-law of Prsata, come here a son and a daughter have 
come for you. The queen said : — ‘0 Brahmana my mouth is filled with saffron and 
other perfumes, my body bears many sweet scents; I am not now fit for accepting 
the sacrificial ghee which would give me offspring. 0 Jaja, wait for me a little, 
for that happy consummation’ Jaja said; — ‘Whether you come or wait, why 

* Professor Fargiter’s “Ancient India Historical Tradition, ” pp. 41, 42. £page 42. ” 

+ Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition/' pp. 42-43, and 49. 



should not the object of this sacrifice be accomplished when the oblation has already 
been prepared by me and sanctified by Upaiaja’s invocations V 9 

This is referred to in verses 75 and 76, Chapter CCCXLVIII, 
Slianti Parva, as worshipping God Narayana with horse head, illustrat- 
ing its old stoiy. This makes the difference between Vedic and Epic 
ideas of worship and modesty quite clear and marked. 

The sort of sacrifice performed by Jaja and Upajaja was not praised 
and the cultured ladies avoided the request of the performers of these 
sacrifices on false pretexts. The Mahabharata says (Shanti Parva, 
Chapter CCLXIII, verse 10) 

11 If the sairificer and tlio priest allow themselves to he gaided liydosireof 
fruit, their cluldien take the stigma. If, however, they are not moved by the de- 
sire of fruit, their children become thosame. From sacrifices originate cluldien 
like clear water from the sky** They who Beek the acquisition of the highest object 
of life, who do not hankei after eaithly riches, t\ho do not care for future provision, 
and who ore shorn of envy, follow the course of truth and pracU&e self-control as 
their sacrifice* * (vorso 18). 

This was the Vedic sacrifice and the sacrifice reformed under 
Yoga system is mentioned: — 

‘‘They who know the distinction between body and soul, who are given to 
Yog, and who meditate on ‘CM' always succeed in pleasing others*’. (Verse 10). 

The Yoga system of worship was introduced and it was not then 
well spoken of or revered. 

“Tho sages of Yore were not followers of these doctrines of Toga". (Verse £ 6). 

Benares was the centre of ancient culture and learning — the 
proud sage Jajali was advised to go there to learn the true religion 
from the very wise Vaisya trader Tuladhara. (Ibid CCLXI, verses 
41,42). 

The Epic History of creation dwelling on the difference between 
the religion of renunciation and of action is said in the beginning of 
the Mahabharata of Vyasa, in Chapter CCCXLI (Shanti Parva) in the 
version of the Souti-Sounaka discourse with the questions— 

i “How is the powerful God Narayana, master of the Vedas and their Branches, 
at once the doer and onjoyer of sacrifices?’ 7 

ii. “Why has ho then made so many gods partaking the shares in sacrifices 
favouring religion of action while ho himself is a follower of religion of 
renunciation? 77 

Here God is given the distinct name of Mahapurusha (verse 29) and the Nara- 
yana section logics with his ode by Narada in the old stylo of language* 

This chapter is the introduction of the Bharala Samhita, which 
begins with the ode of Mahapurusha by the divine minstrel Narada. 
Narada and Vasistha were brothers in-law. Narada was Kasy&pa’s - 
son and Vasistha was his son-in-law. They were contemporary men. 
So Vasistha's beepming priest tQ the Bharata kings is not strange. How 
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he got the priesthood however, is of interest. It will give the name of 
the contemporary Bharata king. The Mahabharata mentions that the 
virtuous king Sambarana was a worshipper of the Sun and all men but 
Brahmans idolised him.* He lost his kingdom, which was overrun by the 
armies of the Panchals and he recovered it from them through the good 
offices of his newly appointed priest Vasistha, whom he met in his flight 
in the Punjab f and who was married to the daughter of the Sun through 
his priesthood. The engagement of the priest Vasistha was said to have 
taken place to recover the kingdom as well as for the marriage. In 
Chapter CLXXV it is mentioned by the Gandharva King Chitraratha 
as being exclusively for the marriage. 

The fight between Vasistha and Visvamittra has been mentioned. 
King Dushmanta was a contemporary of Visvamitra, who married 
his daughter Sakuntala, the mother of Bharata. The son Kuru was 
married to a girl belonging to the Yadu family.J This was not the 
first instance. Puru’s grandson Prachinata married Asmaki of the Yadab 
family. It is evident that marriage was not then forbidden between 
agnates. This Chapter XCV, Adi Parva, is also important as it gives 
the marriage relations between the Royal houses of India. Janmejoya, 
the son of Peru, was the first of that name. Matinara’s mother was 
Jvala, the daughter of Takshaka. Matinara started a twelve years’ 
sacrifice to please Saraswati and won her as his wife. It is clear that 
the marriage alliances between the kings of India took place between 
the countries of Kosala, Drisadvata, Kekaya, Bidurva, Anga, Kalinga, 
Gandhara Bisala and Takshaka, etc. The daughter of Suka Kritvi was 
married to Anuha, of the Nipi family, king of Kampilva of the South 
Panchala, and his son was married to Sauniti, the daughter of Devala, 
All these inter-marriages between Brahman sages and Kshatriya kings 
establish beyond doubt that the hereditary caste system was not then 
fully crystallised and there is a marriage which is called Attri-Bharad- 
vajL 

The genealogy of Chapter XCV is described by Vaishampayana 
as he heard it from Dvaipayana himself ( vide verse 6), consequently 
it is authorised and contains the names of the queens of the different 
countries. Its importance therefore cannot be minimised. The learned 
Pargiter admits rightly that in genealogy son means descendant and 
father means ancestor. Consequently, the genealogical tables he pub- 
lished are nothing but suggestions based on his own preparation, on which 
no reasonable man can depend for tracing the ancient civilisation, customs 
and laws. But it proves beyond doubt two important facts as to the age 

* Chapter CLXXIII, verse IS, Adi Parra, ~ ~ ~~~ 

+ Chapter XCIV, Adi Parra. 

* $ ^ke Mahabharata, Chapter XCVJ, Adi Pam. 
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of the Epics of India and their worth as the history of Ancient India. 
The kings of the two Epics are found contemporaneous and belonging 
to the same age. That the heroes of the Epics were not mythological, 
fanciful characters are proved in the names of places in India. 

In Dakshina Kosala there is a hill called Ramagiri, distinguishing 
the place where Rama lived in his exile as his own mother 
Kausalya, belonged to that place. Kaikeyi, the step-mother of Rama 
belonged to the Kekaya country ; her son Bharala obtained that king- 
dom and his two sons Taksa and Puskara arc said to have conquered 
Gandhar and reigned in two places, which were hall-marked with their 
names Takssa (the famous Taxilla) and Fuskaravati Satrughana 
attacked Satvata Yadavas, killed Madhaha Lavana and built the capital of 
Mathura,* where his two sons Subahu and Surasena reigned. The name 
of Surasena lingers in the name of the country. It is said also that the 
name owes its origin to a son of the Haihaya Arjuna Kartavirya. Bhima 
Satvata seems to have recovered the kingdom and Andhaka reigned 
there as a contemporary of Rama’s son Kusa,f who founded a town 
Kusasthali on the Vindhya hills. Andhaka’s descendents reigned at 
Mathura down to Ugrasena and his son Kamsa, whom Krishna and 
Balarama killed. 

Lakshmana’s sons Angada and Cadraketu reigned in Karapatha-desa 
near the Himalayas, where their names are found in the capitals Anga- 
diya and Candracaka. Bhima Satvata was a contemporary of Rama 
and Andhaka was of Rama’s son Kusa. So the Yadavas and Rama 
become contemporaneous and of the same age, the end of Dvapara. The 
Yadavas were referred to in the Uttarakanda, and Yajati and Nahusa 
are mentioned in the genealogy of the Iksbaku family of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, thus establishing matrimonial alliances between 
the Bharata and Ikshaku families. They both descended from one stock. 
Chyavana was a contemporary of Nahusa and married Sukanya, the 
daughter of Suryati, king of Guzerata, and Usanas Sukra, the brother 
of Chyavana, married his daughter Devajanj to Yajati, which makes it 
clear that Sukra wanted to hold sway in the kingdom of Yajati. 
Rdka Aurva married the daughter of Gadhi, the king of Kanyakubja 
Satyabati, and from him descended Jamadagni. Visvamittra, son of the 
king Gadhi, played a very important part in the Ramayana as being a 
contemporary of Rama. 

All these prove conclusively that the heroes of the two Epics of 
India belong to the same age and were closely connected by matrimonial 

* TJttarakanda Kamajana, Canto 62, vena 6. 

t Professor PargiteT’s “ Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” page 170. He 
quoted toe Mahabharata account, 
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alliances. Bharadvaja has raised important controversy as to who was 
the priest of the king of Benares and is mentioned in both the Epics 
as playing important parts. Pargiter says : — 

“There is a story about the famous Paurav a king, Dusyanla’s soa Bharata, and 
Bharadvaja. Bharaba had three wives and sons by tbom ; they killed their eons 
because he was disappointed in them, and he was thus bereft of beirs. In order to 
obtain a son ho performed many sacrifices and lastly mado an offering to the Maruts ; 
thoy gave lum Brilia&pati a son Bharadvaja as an adopted son. Bharadvaja thus 
became a JEshatnya ; he did not succeed Bharuta, but begot a son named Vitatha ; 
Bharata then died. Bharadvaja afterwards consecrated Vitatha as the successor, and 
then either died or departed to the foiest. This is a very remarkable stoiy and 
deserves careful consideration, because it throws much light on the traditional 
accounts of Bhaiata'a successors, the Bharatas or Bhrratas It is emphasized by the 
statement in the Vayn that Bhara<haja by the adoption became a Kshatriy.i and had 
two fatheis, and so was called Dvyamnsyayann 

The sage Bharadvaja raised important questions on the progressive 
stages of society and caste hut the answers were not all to the point. 
He said it was a commonplace cant of the world that happiness was the 
chief aim of life, and that it originated from good acts and sorrow from 
sins. The first Creator Brahma observed the vow of celibacy, the lord 
of Durga reduced the god oflove to ashes and happiness was not sought 
by great people. 14 What is the attribute of the soul which was sought 
by the sages he questioned. Bhrigu answered by referring to the 
stages of life and the different modes of living. But the real answer 
was given in the great Epic in the lives of the great heroes. The Epic 
history of ancient civilisation Legins from the days of the Bharata kings 
and gives a glimpse of the previous time in the old Gathas and traditions 
it set forth. 

Both the Epics belong to the Dvapara age and they depict the 
civilisation, customs and laws of that time. Veda was arranged in the 
Dvapara age and the question of sacrifice became acute, as to whether 
animals or corn should be offered, in the time of Basu Uparichara 
of the Chedi dynasty, with whose account the Mahabharata begins , and 
the question of religion with the doctrine of Ahimsa (aversion to 
slaughter) became the burning question of the day. This is admitted 
by an European scholar like Pargiter (see page 315 of his book H Ancient 
Indian Historical Tradition 11 )- 

The learned Par iter has given his important opinion about Vyasa’s 
work regarding his arrangement of the Vedas as follows : — 

“The ftnAl compilation* was made afyer Devapi’s time and not until that of 
Vy&ea who followed him by about half a century, because hymns are attributed 
to Asita or Devala, and Devala woe a contemporary of the Fandavas (page 233) and so 
of Vyasa Vyasa must have added all the hymns that were incorporated latest, and 
completed the canon Tradition entirely suppor ts this It says generally that he 

"Professor P&rgiter’s “Ancient Lndian Historical Tradition , » pages 150-90, 
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arranged the Veda he divided the Veda into torn, he dinded the four pada Veda 
into four , and there are explicit btatementa tlmt lie compiled t ho Bag Veda. Both 
tradition and the latent hymns m the Bur Veda therefore show the time when the 
canon was established, and tradition proclaims the man by whom that was done. 
Only a Rislu of commanding ability, knowledge aud eminence could have made it a 
canon accepted iinqiiestionmgly thnreatfc<*r, and that is exactly the character and 
position which tiodition unammoubly ai tributes to Vyusa, a liishi pre-eminent above 
all others Jle would probably have completed that work about a quarter of a 
century before tlio Bharata battle, that is, about 980 B (J. (p. 182). The priestly 
literature has suppressed all tho^e facts (page 10) *’ 

“There is no definite tradition about the Atharva Veda, but some statements 
throw light on it 

He has advanced good grounds regarding the development of 
Brahminism in India and the Kshatnya influence of mutual co-operation 
to advance civilisation in different parts of India as is reflected in the 
Epics. The region which was called Brahmavarta in Manu ii, 17, 19, 
and other names, Mahabharata iii, 83, 5074* 7073-8, owes Us origin to 
Brahminism, and about the Kshatriya influence, the learned Pargiter 
says 

“Brahmanism thus appears to have developed in ac- or dance with Aila ideas, 
and to have owed muoh of its advance to the influence of Kshatriyas, (Vedic Index 
ii, 87. There is no good roasou to doubt that Brahmanas learnt from princeB ; see 
ante, page 96), drat, of Visvamitra and his sons, and afterwards mainly of the Bharata 
piinces and Kshatriyan Brahmanas It continued to flourish an harmony with 
later kings of that family, and consolidated its position as a caste, especially in 
connection with sacrifice. That Huch Aila iafllaeur.es did produce modifications is 
suggested by the remarkable statements raado in the Bamayana (which can hardly 
have been the outcome of later Brahmanical views); first, that, while eastern and 
southern kings and kings of the distant Punjab were invited to Dasaratha’s sacrifice 
at Ayodhya, none of the neighbouring Paurava (Bharata) and Yadava kings, wbo 
flourished then in all the middle region of N. India {page 170-2, 27G), were invited; 
and secondly, that Dasaratha called in the help, not of Brahmanas from Madhyadesa, 
but of the rustic Bisyasringa from Auga (for lus alleged upbringing and qualifica- 
tions, see MBh iii, HO, 9990 f ; Ram i, 9 and 10, see page lOi) It was at that time that 
the great development of Brahmanism had taken place among the Bharatas. 
Ayodhya and the Vasisthas had no association then with that Brahmanically elite 
region. Brahmanism as it took shape under the Bharatas apparently differed from 
that at Ayodhya. Moreover, all those Brahmanas had little in common with the 
non-Arayaa tribes of the Deccan (though Deccan kings were invited to the sacrifice), 
as is suggested by the maltreatment of munis by Bakshasas in the story of Bama, 
for estrangement grew into hostility, which when developed was portrayed m the 
frequent stories of how Rishis were afflicted by such folk stigjnatiaed and mytholo- 
gised as demonic — a view which was carried hack into earlier times in later 
Br&hmanic stories. Ultimately Brahmanism as developed among the Bharatas 
became the dominant format 

It must not be overlooked that the Vaisyas of Ancient India played 
a very important part in the progress of civilisation and were more 

* Professor Pargiter ’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition”, page 318. 

f Professor Pargiter’* “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition ”, page 314, 
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numerous and more powerful than the Kshatriyas. Vedas and Epics 
testify to it. In White Yajur Veda there is Vaisya Sabitri and Black 
Yajur Veda says that the Vaisyas owe their existence to Rik. Trittiriya 
Brahman bears this out. The Vedas say, Vaisya is Arya and one of the 
three colours of the Aryas of Ancient India. They were followers of 
Bhadrakali and it is said in the Srimad Bhagabata chat when the king 
of the Vaisyas, in order to obtain a son, attempted to sacrifice the mute 
Bharala of Angirasa family whose place is in Allahabad the deity saved 
his life and took the life of the king who offered the sacrifice. These 
merchants were the pioneers of civilisation and introduced it all over 
the world in their maritime trade. They introduced caligraphy for 
trade purposes. 

Civilisation spread from India and no country in the world can 
claim its civilisation prior to India. Besides, the prime cause of primi- 
tive migration is usually set down as a state of pressure on the food 
supply and the necessity of seeking a new home for comfort. All these 
do not apply to India, where the only question was how to make use of 
the surplus food and drink as a pressure on the wealth supply of the 
country. It was for this that the Vaisyas were much revered by the 
kings of India and the Brahmanas. To guard against the temporary 
failure of monsoon rains irrigation is necessary. Drainage must follow 
to guard against the land being waterlogged and sour. The Chenab is 
one of the five rivers of the Punjab where a large number of canals were 
constructed serving no less than 3,000 square miles which had been 
practically a desert. The dry districts of the North-West were under 
cultivation in the days of the Epic. 

Consequently trade and traders did not live in those parts of India 
nor could they thrive there. Bengal was famous for boat and vessel 
making as well as for fishing from time immemorial. The names of 
Jahnu, Bhagirath and Sagar became celebrated for improving Bengal by 
the cutting of the sea, bringing the Ganges to fall into the sea, thereby 
giving every facility to trade and commerce. Vedas and Epics testify 
that both inward and outward trade was carried on by vessels and 
boats. The most fertile country in India was Bengal and it received 
the epithet of “ Golden " for its prosperity and growth. That was ihe 
place where the great sage Kapila lived and the heroes of the Epics paid 
tribute to the sacred place. The Asuras Madhu and Kaitava lived 
in the jungles of Muthura and Gayasura at Gaya, a great shrine of 
India where the oblations to the dead are offered. Such a practice 
is also followed in Orissa. Baitarani is the name of that place. All 
these give good grounds for thinking that from Bengal and Orissa the 
ancient civilisation travelled to the Upper regions of the Punjab. 
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How trade and traders were revered in Ancient India can be 
gathered from the great Epic Mahabharata as well as from the Puranas. 
Vaisyas were not in the good books of the Brahmanas and the kings 
could not be persuaded to go against them easily. The name Vaisya 
owes its origin to the generic term of the mass people ‘viz 9 . How very 
powerful the purse proud Vaisya was, can very well be realised from 
the discourse of Indra to Kasyapa. Kasyapa, who belonged to the 
famous family of priests to the kings of India, was thinking of commit- 
ting suicide on being run over by the chariot of a rich Vaisya. Indra, 
moved by the poor man's condition, appeared to him in the form of d 
jackal and gave him good advice to give up his foolish idea of destioying 
a life which was so precious and especially that of a Brahman (180 
Chapter, Shanti Parva). The story depicts the difference between man 
and beast and how the advantages of man can be utilised, and if this 
was not done, how a man was transformed into a beast by divine dispen- 
sation. Man is not contented in any state of life on earth. It contains 
the ideal life of good conduct for a cultured man of those days and that 
portion is given from the translation of the text : — (Chapter CLXXX, 
verses 41-54, Shanti Parva, English Translation of the Mahabharata). 

“ Tou should not, 0 Brahmaua, renounce your life, oven if any blame affects you 
which can be proved and which can lead to your excommunication. Rise, and prac- 
tise virtue You should not throw away your life. If, O twice-bora ono, you listen 
to mo and confide in my words, you will acquire tho highest reward of the religion 
laid down in the Yedas. JSngage in Yedic studies, and properly maintain yonr con- 
secrated heart, and observe truth, and self-control, and charity Never comparo 
yourself boastfully with another. They who, by studying the Yedas, become com- 
petent for celebiating sacrifices for themselves and otherB, need not regret or fear any 
sort of evil. They who ore born under an auspicious constellation on an auspicious 
lunation and at an auspicious hour, try their best for performing sacrifices, practising 
charity, and procreating children, and wishing to pass their time cheerfully in those 
acts, at last acquire very great happiness. They, on the other hand, who are born 
under evil stars, inauspicious lunations and at evil hours, cannot perform sacrifices 
and get progeny and at last fall into the Asura order. In my previous birth I had 
muchueeloss learning 1 always tried to find out reasons and bad very little faith. 
I used to censure the Yedas. I was unacquainted with the four-fold objects of life, 
and was devoted to the science of reaping which is based upon ocular or taugible 
proofs. 1 used to speak of reasons only. Indeed, in assemblies, I always spoke of 
reasons. I used to speak irreverontly of the injunctions of the Srutis and addressed 
Brahmanas haughtily. I was an atheist, a sceptic, and though really ignorant, 
proud of my learning. This birth of a jackal that I have got in this life is the 
outcome, 0 twice-born one, of those sins of mine. If even after hundreds of days and 
nights, a jackal that 1 am now, I can once again secure the birth of humanity, I shall 
then pass my life in contentment, caring for the true objects of existence, and 
engaged in sacrifices and gifts. I shall then know what should be known, and shun 
what should be shunned. Thus addressed, the ascetic Kasyapa, rising up, said,— 
f O, you are surely endued with great knowledge and intelligence! 1 really wonder at 
all this* . With eye whose vision was extended by knowledge, the Brahmana then saw 
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that being vrTno bad addressed bun as Indrathe king of the gods and the lord of Saohi. 
Kasyapa then adored that god haying the best of horses to carry him. Ueceiying 
afterwards with the god’s permission, the Brahn, ana returned to his house’’. 

It will also be seen in the Mahabharata that Vaisya Tuladhara read 
a lecture to a sage who considered himself a successful Jogi. In the 
sacrifices the Vaisya received curd. Bhalanda, Bandya, Samkriti were 
Vaisyas who composed Vedic hymns, or incantations according to Matsya 
Purana and Markandeya Purana. King Nabhag married the daughter 
of aVaisya. Harivamsa says the two sons of Nabhagaristha became 
Brahmanas. Yujutsu, who was Dhntarastra’s son by a Vaisya wife, 
alone survived the great battle of Kurukshettra and had gone over to 
the side of the Pandavas. 

In Ancient India trade and traders had a very high place. The 
provinces not included in the Brahmavarta in Manu Samhita belonged 
to the traders, who were independent men leaving the kingdom of any 
king who would persecute them at the instance of the priests. Besides 
the traders were not in any way under the domination of kings or their 
priests and were left in the peaceful enjoyment of their occupation to 
increase the wealth of the country by trade and commerce. The 
Vaisyas were thus in a better position than the Brahmans and Kshatri* 
yas at the time of the Indian Epics. The caste division during the time 
of the Epic composition was more a matter of merit than heredity. 
There is a very important discourse between Bhrigu and Bharadvaja 
which explodes the wrong theory that Aryans and non-Aryans were the 
invaders and the aboriginies of India, respectively. (Chapter 
CLXXXVIII, Shanti Parva, Slokas 10-17, page 280, English Translation 
of the Mahabharata). 

“JBhngu said There is in fact no distinction between the different castes. The 
whole world at first consisted of Brahmanas. Created equally by Brahman, men 
have, on account of their acts, been divided into various castes. They who found 
excessive pleasure in enjoyment, became possessed of the attributes of harshness and 
anger, endued with courage, and were unmindful of the works of piety and worship,— 
those Brahmanas possessing the quality of Darkness, became Kshatriyas. Those 
Brahmanas again who, unmindful of tbe duties laid down for them, became endued 
with both the qualities of Goodness and Darkness, and follow the professions of 
cattle-tending and agriculture, became Vaishy&s. Those Brahmanas again who were 
given to untruth and injuring other creatures possessed of cupidity,— performed all 
sorts of works for their maintenance and hud no parity of behaviour, and thus 
possessed of the quality of Darkness, became tiudras. Divided by these occupations, 
Brahmanas, falling away from their own order became members of the other three 
castes. All the four castes, therefore, have always the right to perform all pious rites 
and sacrifices. Thus were the four castes at first created equally by Brahman who 
oxdainedfor all of them the observances described (in the Vedas). Cupidity alone 
brought about the fall of many, who were possessed by ignorance. The Brahmanas 
are always devoted to the Brahma-scriptures and practising vows and restraints, are 
capable of understanding Brahma. Their penances, therefore, never prove fruitless 
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They amongst them are not Brahmanas who cannot understand that every created 
thing is Supreme Brahma. These, falling away, became members of various (inferior) 
castes.” 

Later on the great sage describes the region of the Huna sages where 
the aborigines did not dwell but where the pious, cultured sages dwelt. 
This is the region about which the sage Bharadvaja heard but did not 
see and wish to know. 

•‘Bhrigu said: — Towards the north on the other Bide of Himavat, which is 
sacred and full of merit, there is a sacred, blessed, and highly desirable region. 
That is called the other world. Tho men who dwell in that region are righteous 
in act, pious, of pure hearts, freed from cupidity and errors of -judgment, and not 
subject to miseries of any sort That region is, equal to Heaven, possessed of 
excellent attributes Heath comes there at the proper time. Diseases never attack 
the inhabitants. Nobody looks for the wives of other people. Every one is devoted 
to his own wife These people do not assail or kill one another, or covet one 
another's things There is no sin or doubt There the fruits of all sacred rites are 
visible. There some enjoy seats and best sorts of drinks and food, and live within 
palaces and mansions. There some, bedecked with ornaments of gold, surround 
themselves with every article of enjoyment. There are again, some that eat very 
sparingly for only keeping body and soul together. There some, with great 
exertion, try to suppress the vital airs. Here some men are devoted to righteousness, 
and some addicted to deceit. Some are happy and some wretched ; some are poor 
and some rich. Hore are to be found exhaustion, and fear, and delusion and 
painful hunger. Here cupidity for wealth is also seen a passion that stupefies 
even the learned. Here various opinions ate advanced by those who do virtuous or 
sinful deeds. That wise man who knows all those opinions which may he divided 
into two sorts, is never sullied by sin. Deceit with fraud, theft, slander, malice* 
oppression, injury, treachery, and untruth, are vices which destroy the merit on 
one's penances. A learned man however, who avoids them, find the merit of his 
penances multiplied. Here there is much thought about fair and sinful acts. This 
region where we live is the field of action. One reaps the fruits of his actions, 
according to the life he has led Here m days of Yore, the very Creator and all 
the gods having performed proper penances, with the Rishis became cleansed and 
attained to Brahma The northern part of the Earth is highly auspicious and 
sacred. People of our region who perform fair deeds or show regard for Yoga, are 
born in that region. Others are born in the intermediate species. Some again, when 
their lease of life run out, become lost on Earth’ 9 .* 

The Northern part of India (or perhaps the region to the north of 
the Himalayas, i. e mJ Tibet) was then regarded as Heaven, the middle 
parts are the Earth and the Southern parts are Patal, perhaps. Bhrigu 
perhaps had been to Tibet, whence a copy of Bhrigu Samhita has been 
rescued. 

Manu gives the centres of ancient civilisation in the distinct 
divisions of India. The country lying between the mountains of the 
Himalaya and the Vindhya right upto the sea from east and west was 
called Aryavarta. The place between the rivers of Saraswati *nd 
Drishadvati, which formed part of Kurukshettra, was called Brahma varta ; 
and that between the Ganges and the Jumna, including the' district of 

* Tha Wbh: Chapter 0X011, Shaqti Parva, Slokas 8—23, page 285« 
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Mathura, which were the territories of the Kurus, Panchals, Sarasenas 
and Malsyas, was called Brahmarsti Desa. The confluence of the Ganges, 
the Jumna and the Sarasvati in Allahabad and Txdbeni in Bengal were 
held in great esteem from a very long time. The name of Prayaga 
owes its origin to the number of celebrated sacrifices performed there 
by the kings and celestials and is held as a great shrine by all sections 
of Hindus, viz*, the Yogis, Fakirs, Sanyasis and domestic people. Such 
is also the case with the Ashrama of Kapila at the junction of the river 
Ganges and the sea. 

Professor Rapson’s comparison of the religious and scoial conditions 
during the Vedic periods of progiess is interesting. 

“Religious and social conditional as reflected in tlif» Tajur Veda, differ very 
widely from those of the period of the Kig Veda. All tlio moral elements in religion 
seem to have disappeared, extinguished by an elaborate and complicated system of 
ceremonial which is regarded no longer as a means of worship hat as an end m 
itself Sin in the Rig Veda means the transgression of the divine laws which 
govern the universe : in the Yajur Veda it means the omission— whether intentional or 
accidental— of some detail m the endless succession of religious observances which 
filled man's life from birth to death. The sacrifice had developed into a system of 
magic by means of which supernatural powers might be attained; and the powers 
thus gained might be used for any purpose, good or bad, spiritual or temporal, 
and even to coerce the gods themselves in the Yajur Veda also, the earlier stages 
of the cast o-sy stem, m essentially the form which it hears to the present day, 
are distinctly seen. Not only are the four great social divisions hardening mto 
castes, but a number of mixed castes also are mentioned. Thus were fixed the 
outlines of the system which subsequently, by further differentiation according 
to trades, etc , became extraordinarily complicated. The tremendous spiritual power 
which the sacrifice placed in the hands of the priestly caste, was no doubt the 
cause which directly led to the predominance of this caste in the social system. 
The religion and the social system of the Ya]ur Veda represent, to a great 
extent, the development of tendencies which are clearly to be recognized in the 
Rig Veda; bnt they also, no doubt, show the influence of the religious beliefs and 
the social institutions of the earlier non-Aryan inhabitants of India, and it seems 
possible sometimes to trace this influence* To cite one instance only Snake-wor- 
ship is common among primitive peoples in India. No trace of it is to be found in 
the Big Veda, hut it appears m the Yajur Veda. The presumption, therefore, is that 
it was borrowed from the earlier non- Aryan peoples ”* 

Professor Rapson speaks of the regions where the hymns of the 
Rig Veda were composed by their geographical references. He thinks 
that the twenty-five rivers relate to the great branches of the five 
rivers of the Punjab. He admitted that the great rivers of Jumna, 
Ganges and Saraswati were known in the times of the Rig Veda and 
they are independent rivers and have branches. His conclusion c< that 
the Aryans of the Rig Veda inhabited a territory ' which included the 
portions of South East Afghanistan, the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab u cannot be correct.f He has admitted that. 

♦Professor & J. Rapson’s “Ancient India”, pages 47—49, 

t Ib}d, 1pp. 38-4Q. 
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“The type of civilisation depicted in the Big Veda is by no means primitive It 
is tliat of a somewhat advanced military aristocracy ruling m the midst of a 
subject people of far inferior culture *Tli8 Aryan tribes were not always united 
against the people of the land, but sometimes made war among themselves. Each 
tribe was governed by a king; and the kingly office was usually heielitaiy, but 
sometimes, perhaps, elective ” “The constitution of the tribe was modelled on that 
of the family and the king, as head, ruled with the aid and advice of a counoil of 
elders who represented its various branches Thus, the state ol society was patriar- 
chal: but it was no longer nomadic. The people lived m villages, and their chief 
occupations weie pastoral and agricultural, invvnr, the chief weapons were bows 
and arrows, though swords, spears, and batLle-avos were also used. The army con- 
sisted of toot-soldiers and chanoteeis . . The war-chariots, winch may have been used 
only by the nobles, carried two men, a driver and a fighting man who stood on his 
loft In the arts of peace considerable progress had been made The skill of the 
weaver, the carpenter, and the smith furnish mauy a simile m the hymns. The 
metals chiefly worked were gold and copper. It is doubtful if silver and iron were 
known in the age of the flag- Veda. Among the favourite amusements were hunting, 
chariot-races and games of dice— the last mentionod a sad snare both in Vedio times 
and in subsequent periods oi Indian history The sacrifice is the link which connects 
man with the gods, who take doliglit in tlio oblations, and, m return, shower bless- 
ings— wealth m cows and horses, and btrongth in the form of stalwart sons— on the 
pious worshipper There are also other aspects of this religion. The spirits of the 
departed dwell in *the world of the Fathers', where they are dependent for their sus- 
tenance on the offerings of then descendants ; and ever lurking around man are the 
demons of famine and disease, whose insidious attacks can only be averted through 
the favour of the beneficient deities. . In the early period of the flig-Veda, the caste- 
system was unknown— the four castes are only definitely mentioned in one of the 
latest hymns — yet the social conditions which led to its development were already 
present Of the more primitive inhabitants of the land the Eig-Veda teaches us 
little, except that they were a pastoral people possessing large herdB of cattle and 
having as defences numerous strong-holds.’* |* 

What the Professor says in the last sentence is conclusive that 
whatever he said was pure guesswork so far as it relates to the earlier 
period. It is far better to rely on Epic literature than Vedic literature 
for the source of the ancient civilisation and great Western scholars 
like Professor Max Muller admitted it. The importance of the Indian 
Epics cannot be gainsaid. The three Vedas are directly dependent on 
the Rig Veda. The Bharata Samhita, as far as can be deduced from the 
Shanti Parva of the Mahabharata, is the work of the great sage Kapila 
{vide Go-Kapilya dialogue). Even now men of all classes pay tribute to 
the memory of the great man and consider themselves immune from all 
sins by bathing at the estuary of the Ganges. The heroes of the Epics 
did so. It is the best proof that the source of civilisation cannot be any- 
where else than where the greatest philosopher lived and gave lectures 
to his disciples. Time has obliterated the place which was over the 
centre of early civilisation. The formation of the delta of Bengal was 
perhaps referred to ip the gr eat Epic as the building of Jamby Island. 

♦Professor E. j. R&pson’s “Ancient India", pages 40-41. 

tPpofe«so*tB.J. R&pson’s “Ancient India”, pages 41—40. 
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Benares became the centre of culture after the displacement of the 
seat of Kapila. It might be the work of time or that of his enemies. 
Vyasa composed his work in Badrikasrama, which was the second edition 
of the Bharata Samhita with his siksha to his son Suka modifying 
the views of Kapila. But the Mahabharata was made when Vyasa adopt- 
ed the priesthood to the kings of Kurus, whose line he revived by the 
performance of sacrifices in the way Sagara’s line was revived by Kapila 
when Bhagiratha propitiated him with his good conduct and piety. Madri’s 
burning of herself in the funeral pyre of king Pandu, bespeaks a later 
age than that of Pandu. If that really was the custom of the Kuru 
family or of the Kshatriya race at that time, it would have been follow- 
ed after the great battle of Kuruksheltra by the widows of the fallen 
warriors. This has not attracted the attention of the critics of the Epic 
before. Madri’s marriage with Pandu is a myth and seems to be the 
creation of the dramatic Mahabharata and nothing else. 

The original Epics are the real source of ancient civilisation. It is 
for this that the original Epics must be found and all pains for this have 
been undertaken after lifelong study. It is a hard task full of difficul- 
ties. Success depends upon an unbiassed close study of facts and a know- 
ledge of Epic literature in relation to the Sanskrit literature of Ancient 
India from the time of the Vedas till now. 



RELIGION 


The history of religion consists of two prominent elements, religii 
ideas and arts. Dogma and ritual are not religion. They are only 
necessary manifestations. Everything is belief in which the doctrir 
ritualistic or ethical elements are balanced. One cannot get an insi. 
into a faith without studying the doctrine which prompts peculiar ri 
and acts That depends on a study of the mythical and dogmatical c 
ceptions, and ethical institutions where they took definite shape. It \ 
thus that the Epic, which becomes the medium of comparative theol< 
in its widest sense, was called the Mahabharata and the fifth Veda 
the Hindus, the best of all the sacred hooks. Its religion is characl 
ised by sacred rites and institutions, which speak of the highest pha 
of ethical principles with their developments. The great Epic lifted 
veil which for many centuries hid from the general public knowledge 
the essence of the sacred writings of the Vedas. 

The development of society is traced usually in a purely hislori 
spirit which does not bring within its scope the crude questions of ph: 
sophy. Ethics and politics, though separate, are not absolutely so 
carefully observed, for states or organisations are of different forms a 
are judged in relation to the individual and general freedom of a coun 
or a nation. The Indian Epic characters delineate the play of cultui 
interests with the stable objectivity of law in terms of the abiding cons 
ousness of the greater whole in which the world moves and has its bei 
Historically it may be said in an intelligent sense to explain the hig 
by showing its genesis from the lower; but in philosophy it is just 
reverse, the lower is explained by the higher. Philosophy deals with • 
imminent laws of creation which have hardly any connection with 
bearing on the characters of any Epic; yet it is sought to be proved by 
cultured Indian student that the story of the Mahabharata is nothing 1 
a conflict of all the six systems of Indian philosophy. 

Apart from the common motives of acquiring religious merit or ex 
atmg sms, Indian shrines are frequented even now more for the perf 
mance of Sradh ceremonies in honour of deceased ancestors or • 
carrying the ashes of the dead to be thrown in the waters of so 
sacred river or to entomb them in a sacred place with a view 
preserve the sacred memory in the sacred place. Before the Bn 
roanical revival in India, which almost drove Buddhism out of fad 
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tliejBuddhist converts of China used to visiL the chief scenes of the great 
man's birth, death and activities of life in Kapilvastu, Kasinagar and 
Benares, respectively. The Chinese travellers Fa-Hain, Hwai-Sang, 
Singyan and Huen Tsang came to visit the pilgrimages and collect 
sacred books. A rational nature admits of nothing but what is service- 
able to mankind. Theie is divinity that stirs humanity. The Hindu 
Puranas speak of pilgrimages connected with the Pandavas and the 
Epics testify to the same. 

Till now no cogent reasons have been advanced to prove that the 
principal figures m the Mahabharata were not actual characters in 
history. The negative aigument advanced by scholars is not convincing. 
The theory that the Pandavas were mythical heroes may be fascinating, 
but how can one brush aside the remains of the palaces and buildings 
of the Pandavas in the happy valley of Kashmir? 

“Xhe ground about it was then occupied by the original city of Srinagar, the 
modern name of Pandr a than, being a corruption oithe Sanskrit Puranadlusthana, 
i.e. ‘the old capital’. Dr. Elmalie, however, supposes the name to be derived from 
Pandy andDurendun, the father of thePandus. The seat of government had been 
transferred to the present site by king Pravarasena II nearly 500 years before the 
foundation of this temple; but the old city was not enti roly deserted until its destruc- 
tion by fire xn the reign of Abhimanyu, about the year A. D 060 . Martand lies on 
the Karewa above Islamabad, and is easily reached from Islamabad, Bawan and 
Achabal ‘The ruins of the Hindu temple of Martand, or, as it is commonly called, 
the Pandu-Kuru, or the house of thePandus and L\uius— the Cyclops of the iSast— 
are situated on the highest part of a Karewa, where it commences to rise to its junc- 
ture with the mountains, about 3 miles east of Islamabad. Occupying, undoubtedly, 
the finest position m Kashmir this, noble ruin is the most striking xn size and 
situation of all the existing remains of Kashmu grandeur. The temple itself is not 
now more than 40 feet in height, but its solid walls and bold outlines, towering over 
the fluted pillars of the surrounding colonnade, give it a most imposing appearance. 
There are no petty confused details, hut all are distinct and massive, and most 
admirably suited to the general character of the building. Many vain speculations 
have been hazarded regarding the date of erection of this temple, and the worship 
to which it was appropriated. It is usually called the House of the Pandus by the 
Brahmins, and by the people ‘Martand 7 , or the sun, to which the temple was dedica- 
ted. They are entirely composed of a blue limestone, which is capable of taking the 
highest polish, a property to which 1 mainly attribute thepiesent beautiful state 
of preservation of moat of the Kashmirian buildings < Not one of these temples has 
a name excepting that of Martand, which is called m the corrupt Kashmirian pronun- 
ciation, Matan, but they are all known by the general name of Pandavanki lari or 
‘Pandus' house % a title to which they have no claim whatever, unless indeed the 
statement of Ptolemy can be considered of sufficient authority upon such a subjoct. 
He says ‘circa autem Bidaspum Pandevorum regio' — the kmgdom of the PandU3 is 
upon the Betasta or (Behat) that is, it corresponded with Kashmir. This passage 
would seem to prove that the Pandavas still inhabited Kashmir so late as the second 
century of our era. Granting the correotntss of this iioint there may be some 
truth in the universal attribution of the Kashmirian temples to the race of Pandus, 
for some of these buildings date as high as the end ot the fifth century, and there 



are others that must undoubtedly ho much more ancient, perhaps even as old as the 
beginning of the Christian etu. One of thorn dates from 220 15. C.” x 

The Mahabharata begins with snake worship and the ancient 
religion of Kashmir coincides with it. 

“The roligion in Kashmir haB in like manner been Hindu from a very remote 
date. Originally, no doubt, it was Ophite or snaku- worship. but this is part of the 
Hindu ritual, and the Nagas are included, in the ortho do? pantheon. The adoration 
of Sivq was soon engrafted upon this, q \ on if the two rites were not originally identi- 
fied. We have frequont occasions to notice the important figuro which snakes and 
snake deities make in the worship and Liaflitionary history of Kashmir. The extent 
and permanence of tho superstition wo may loam from Abul Fazal, who observes 
that in seven hundred places there aro carved figures n( snakes which thoy worship 
(An Essay on the Hindu History of Kashmir, by II. U. Wilson)" |- 

Even now the longevity of the people of Kashmir is remarkable. 

"Gandhara thus forms a most important link connecting India with the WeBb; 
and it holds a unique position among all the countries of India from the fact that 
its history maybe traced with remarkable continuity from the times of the Big Veda 
even down to tho present day. Its inhabitants, the Gnudharis, are mentioned both 
in tho Big Veda and the Atharva Voda; and Gandhara appears among the countries 
of India in Sanskrit literature from the period of the Upanishads onwards, in the 
earliest Buddhist literature, and in the most Aneient Indian inscriptions. It remain- 
ed a Persian province for about two centuries ; and, after the downfall of the Empire 
in331B.O., it, together with the Persian province of * India' or 'the country of 
the Indus * which had been added to the Empire by Darius not long after 516 B. 0 M 
came under the sway of Alexander tho Great. Through Gandhara and the Indian 
province was exercised the Persian influence, which so greatly modified the civilisa- 
tion of North-Western India 

The Mahabharata has more historical and geographical backgrounds 
than the Ramayana to demonstrate the expansion of civilisation and 
religion, if not philosophy, in India. It did not preserve the line of 
kings with events like Rajatarangini. The Western theory of the home 
of early civilisation being outside India is Utopian, as civilisation is 
spread either by conquest or by trade. Indian trade dates back to more 
than 2000 B. C. The products and manufactures were distributed in 
India through navigation more than any other means of transport. The 
well-known King Solomon changed the name of the hill Sandhiman to 
Suliman.§ This establishes the Hindu occupation before the reign of 
Solomon. 

Religion and history are found combined in the Hindu Puranas and 
the great incident which is said to have led to the first ill-feeling between 
the step brothers, the Asuras and the Devas, was the unjust distribution 
of the Ambrosia churned out of the sea. The mountain Mandar was 

* Professor] Walter B. Lawrence’s "The Valley of Kashmir'’ pages, 174* 170 and 165. 

t Professor Walter B. Lawrence’s "The Valley of Kashmir, ’* page 290 (foot-note). 

T Professor E. J. Bapson’s " Ancient India/* pages 81-82. 

$ Professor Walter R, Lawrence % "The Valley of Kashmir,’’ page 298. 
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the staff used in the churning and the Basuki was the cord round it. 
The Mandar mountain is the Parasanalh hill in Bihar, in the old province 
of Bengal. The great Kapila, founder of Samkhya philosophy, excluded 
Bengal from Aryabarta. 

“The following Kalmtjriya castes, through the extinction (non-performaneo) 
of their proper religious rites and on account of not seeing (*.e., in the absence of 
their contact with) Brahmanas, hare been degraded to the Sudra caste m this world. 
(43)” # 

This is often wrongly referred to Bengal, etc., but it should be read 
with the III Chapter of the Manu Samhita, verses 14 — 16. The report 
of 1887 of the Archaeological Survey of Bengal says: — 

" Mandar is mentioned m the Mahabharata, not only in connection with tho 
churning of the Ocean. In the Var&ha Puraua it. is particularised as a place of pil- 
grimage: A deep tank iB mentioned at its foot to the south, as also one on the 
summit, os also the Snpta-dhara and the Pancha-dhara at its foot, there is mention 
also of a cave on its west Bide, which 1 could neither see nor hear of : it is also men- 
tioned in Nepalese Buddhist literature, (Rajendra’s Nepalese Literature) in a manner, 
showing, that in ts oka's time, it was the seat of learned Jamas, and incidentally, 
the passage bears out, in a remarkable manner, Ed Thomas’ supposition, that As ok a 
professed the Jama religion, at least in the earlier part of his reign, after his con- 
version from Drahmanism. 

“ Objects Nos. 12, 13 and 14. are at Kahalgaon. Kahalgaon, which is noticed 
in much detail by Cunningham (Vol. XV) appears to me to be the place of Sacred 
Tirath mentioned in tho Mahabharata (the rock-cut Temple, object No. 13, is men- 
tioned by lliouen Thsang) And the form and sculpture of the rock-cut Temple 
would place it in the earlier Gupta period, consequently the place where it stands 
mast early have been a place of religious worship. It is still a place of worship, 
not only to the Muhammadans, who have a D&Tga (object No. 14) on the level plat- 
form higher np, on that same Island, but by the lower class Hindus, who make 
offerings to the twin divinities Haji and Hajman, who are supposed to reside on, 
or in, the larger and the smaller rock in the river, at that place. 

“ As the M&habharata distinctly mentions one Sacred bathing place in Champa, 
and I am not aware of any other sacred place in the river, (for Jahangira, the 
only other possible place, has been shown to have becotuo so subsequent to the 
M&habharata and even to ITioaen Thsang) 1 have no option hut to Identify this 
place, which was certainly a place of some sanctity at tho time of the Guptas, 
has been so all along, and Is sonow/as attested by tho offerings made to Hali and 
Usjm&n and the FIt’s Dargah) with the Tirtha of Champa ; and in that case I would 
identify the ftang&l Dei Hill, with a temple on the top, a little to the Bast of 
Kahalgaon, (presently to be noticed) with the Dandaparna mentioned in the ex- 
tracts from the M ah ab liar at a particularly allude to the vast lake- 

like expanse in whioh the river Ganges is as it were lost here, because I conceive 
it waa here and not at Jahangira, that tbe holy spot was, where Jahnu-muni per- 
formed austerities ; and this may also be tho vast and holy lake into which the 
Ganges is said to flow in the Mah&bharata : — but this is pure speculation. About 5 
miles downstream from Kahalgaon 1 b Patharghatta, object No. 15 of tho Bengal 
list. Tho place is noticed r by Various travellers, but Bishop fTeber is the only one 
uo gives some description of the remains there (Vol. f, pages 264 to 268).” 

* The Manu Samhita, Chapter 10, verse 3. 
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The historian Mr. R. Montgomery Martin, m hit, “ Indian Empire," 
mentions that the dress of the people ol Bengal was the ancient form of 
that of the Aryans as described by Arrian. 

“The dress, as described by Arrian, was precisely the two %\Tappera of cotton 
cloth, still worn by the people ol Beugil and by strict Biahmma everywhere.”* 

Further he makes an interesting allusion to the kings of Orissa, 
e.g , Yajati Kesari and Ganga au,l Surjya Vauisa. 

“The history oC OriSia, like all otlieis iu the Deccan, begins with princes 
mentioned in the Mahabharata, describes in a very cmifusod manner tho suecubsivo 
occupation of tho country by Vicramadity a and Sulivnhana, and tho repeated invasions 
of Javans from Delhi, from a country called Kabul (supposed to reran Persia), from 
Cashiporo and from Smile, between the sixth century before, and tho fouitli afbur 
Christ.” 

He also thinks that the Epic is an impoitant source of history of 
Ancient India. 

“ Our present information divides itself into two classes ; and comes either 
through the channel of poetry, that is, nr history travestied into fable; or olso 
through the medium of Brahmin or Buddhist priests * it must consequently bo well 
searched and sifted before it can be roliodonaa unbiassed by political motive or 
sectarian prejudice. ”1 

The learned Vincent Smith says ! — 

“ The political history of India begins for an orthodox Hindu more than three 
thousand years before tho (Jhnstian era with tho famous war waged on tho banks 
of the Jumna, between the sons of Kuru and the sons of Pamlu, as related in the 
vast Epic known as tho Malmblxar.it a. (The npook oi the Kali yoga, 3J02 B.C., is 
usually identified with the ora of Jndhi^thira, and the date of the Mahabharata 
war). But certain astronomers date the war more than six centuries later (Cun- 
ningham, Indian Eras, pp 6-13). See JFloefc, J It. A. lull, p. 67.1 ; and It. Shamasa- 
try, Gavam Ayana (Mysore. 11)08), But the modern critic fails to And sober history 
in bardic tales, and is cons trained to travel down tho stream of time much farther 
before ho comes to an anchorage of solid fact. In order to ho available for tho 
purpose of history, events must be susceptible of arrangement m definite chrono- 
logical order, and capable of being dated approximately, if not exactly. Facts to 
which dates c&unot be assigned, although they may be invaluable for tho purpose of 
ethnology, philology, and othei sciences, aie of no use to tlie historian.”,}: 

Philosophy is a branch of Hindu religion as the problems of practical 
questions offspiritual life naturally raise the questions of self-di&ciplinc, 
sacrifice, charity and the contemplation of God. Besides, the compat- 
ability of evil with the goodness of God and the unequal distribution of joy 
and misery in life are the intellectual problems of religion. The fact is 
that the development of mind and spirit is traced in the theory of 
creation. From the early period of Vedas and Brahmanas tho spirit 
of God, manifested in the stupendous phenomena of visible creation, 
was represented by seven apostles. Those the world feared and admired 

* Mr. B. Montgomery Martin’s “Indian Empire* M page 47. 

t Mr. B. Montgomery Martin’s “ Indian Empire, 1 ' page 43. 

t Mr. V. A. Smith’s “JEarly History of India.” page 28 with note. 




became heroes, till at last what Lhey teaaonol became God absolute, 
Narayana. Thus Aucieiit India consti uclcd a system of belief and 
worship for the general body of men according to their abilities and 
culture. There were seven schools of philosophy, Samkhya, Yoga, 
Vedanta, Naya, Vaioeshika and Charvaka by Kapila, Patanjali, Vyasa, 
Goutama, Kauada and Charvaka, respectively. The last, Charvaka, 
being the conventional Epicuiean theory, is not considered worthy of 
being called a philosophy in the Higher Hindu school of thought. He 
was killed after the Great Wai of Kurukshctlra and was the reputed 
adviser of Duijodhana. 

The main aim of the great Epic seems to be that the ideal monarchs 
of self-restraint, like Sudershana and Yudhisthira, ascended to Heaven 
in person as the great sages Nai ada and others did in days of yore. 
The emancipation of the soul was not then a question of a chain of 
births dependent on the merits of works or its absorption into the pri- 
mordial essence of the Universe. For the cultured class the literature 
of Ancient India came into being Vcdic language was found unsuitable 
for the advancement of general culture and knowledge, and the perfected 
speech "Sanskiit” in poetry was thought to be the most convenient for 
learning the lessons by heart. 

Valmiki is said to have been the pioneer in this respect, and he 
taught young children first to recite his compositions to musical accom- 
paniments, thus attracting the admiration of the assembly, for the learn- 
ed discourses of the educated and cultured sages could not be under- 
stood or be attractive. The dry subjects of philosophy, with which the 
great Epic Mahabharata dealt in the midst of other things, were found 
not so interesting to the mass as the Kavya form of literature with the 
amusing deeds of Hanuman to enliven the assembly by showing the won- 
derful possibilities of beastly power when combined with divinity. The 
Jatras of Bengal, even up to the last decade, observed this to amuse 
the audience in the pantomine of Hanuman. 

The Vedic poets were astrologers and astronomers, as the observa- 
tion of their sacrifices depended on the phases of the moon. In the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka of Vyasa mention of the planets is made for the 
first time. The laws of Manu were silent about them, but their worship 
is included in the later code of Yajnavalkya. These were at first seven 
with the seven sages, but became nine in consonance with the digits of 
mathemathics. It is admitted that the development of Algebra, Arith- 
metic and Astronomy owed their origin to Ancient India. Medical 
science was much respected and was ranked with the Vedas as Upveda 
or a supplementary revelation under the tables of Ayurveda. The Epic 
Mahi Mia rata, treating as it does with everything worth knowing, was 
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respected more than the Vedas. This is what the table of contents of 
the Epic meant when it said that it would outweigh all the Vedas put 
together when weighed in the scale. Sir William Hunter says : — 

“The works of the gioafc traditional Indian physicians, Charaka, and Susruta, 
were translated into Arabic not later than the 8th contury . 94 “ Both appear as Brah- 
mans; Susruta being, according to tradition, the son oC the sajje Viswanutra; and 
Charaka, of another ‘Veda-learned Muni’ I Unlike the astronomical treatises of tho 
Brahmans, the Hindu Medical Works never rofer to the Havana*, or Ureeks, as autho- 
rities, and, with one doubtful exception, they contain no names which point to a 
foreign origin. The chief seat of tho science was at Uouaiaa, far to the east of 
Groek influence in India. Indeed, Indian pharmacy employed the weights and mea- 
sures of Provinces still farther to the south oast, namely, Magadha and Kaluiga. 
Arabic medicine was founded on tho translations from the Sanskrit treatises, made 
by command of the Kaliphs of Bagdad, 750-060 A.D. European medicine, down to the 
17th Century, was based upon tho Aiabic; and the name of the Indian physician 
Charaka repeatedly occurs m the Latiu translations of Avicenna (Ibn Smu), Aliases 
(A1 Itasi), and Surapion (Ibn fctorabi), Indian medicine dealt with the whole area of 
the science It described the btructure of the body, its organs, ligamouts, muscles, 
vessels and tissues The Mate a a Modica of the Hindus embraces a vast collection 
of drugs belonging to the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, many of which 
have been adopted by .European physicians. Their pharmacy contained ingenious 
processes of pieparation, with elaborate directions for the administration and 
classification of medicines. Much attention was devoted to hygiene, to the regimen 
of the body, and to diet. 

“The surgery of t bo Ancient Indian physicians appears to have boon bold and 
skilful. They conducted amputations, arresting the bleeding by pressure, a 
cup-shapod bandaga, and boiling oil. They practised lithotomy, performed opera- 
tions in the abdomen and uterus; cured hernia, fistula, piles; set broken bones 
and dislocations, and weie dexterous in the extraction of foreign substances from 
the body. A special branch of surgery was devoted to rhinoplasty, or operations 
for improving deformed ears and noses, and forming new ones ; a useful operation 
in a country where mutilation formed part nf the judicial system, and one which 
.European surgeons have borrowed. It is practised with much success m the 
.Residency Hospital at Lndore, Uolkav's capital; as jealous husbands in Native States 
still resort, in spite of more humane laws, to their ancient remedy against a sus- 
pected or unfaithful wile. This consists m throwing the woman violently down 
on the ground and slashing oil her nose. 1 have seen a woman in hospital under 
the process of new nose-making, and other successful examples of the operation 
when completed. 

Ancient India gave ample scope for the discovery of arts and their 
advancement. The colonisation by the Pandavas of a region full of 
forest and unfit for human habitation proves that. Alexander was 
very unhappy as he could not induce his soldiers to conquer Bengal, 
which was the centre of Indian trade with the world. The importance 
of the provinces of Bengal and Behar and Orissa has been shown. 
The Survey report of Bengal is quoted and it will be interesting to show 

* Sir W.W. Hunter’s “The Indian Umpire”, page 140. 

1 Sir W.W. Hunter’s “The Indian Umpire’’, page 181. 

t Sir William W. Hunter’s “The Indies Umpire ”, page* 149-160. 



how the aboriginal race of India were displaced from Bengal and lived 
in Khandaba Praslha, and when they were displaced by the Landavas, 
went to the North-West Frontier, where Alexander found them, and 
elsewhere. 

44 Starting from the West, Alexandor the Grout found Rawal Pmdi District m 
the hands of the Takkas or Taksliaks, from whom its Gieek name of Taxila was 
derived. This people has been traced to a Scythian migration about the Oth cent ary 
B.O , (such dates have no pretension to he anything more than intelligent conjec- 
tures bused on vory inadequate evidence. With regard to the Taksliaks, see Colonel 
Tod and the authorities whu*h lie quotes, Kaj.isbhan, Vol i. p. 53 passim, pp. 03 et 
H q (Madras Reprint, 1873 ) Thoir settlements in tlie 4th century B.O. seem to 
have extended from the Paropamisim range (where Alexander found them as the 
Parae-Takce-pahaii or Bill Takue (?).) in Afghanistan to deup into Northern India. 
Their Punjab Capital, TaksliasilJ, or Taxilu, ivw the largest city which Alexander 
met with between the Indus and the Jhelnm, (327 B.C.J. (Arrian. The Brahman 
mythologists, of course, produce au Aryan pedigree for so important a person as 
King Takslia, and make him the sou of Bburata and nophew of Bata Chandra). 
Salihavana, from whom the Buka or Scythian era took its commencement (78 A.D.), 
is held by some authorities to have been of Taksliak descent (Tod, Rajasthan, Vol. 
i. p 93 (ed. 1878) Tn the Ttli Century A.D , Taki, (Taki, or Asarur, 45 miles West oC 
Lahore- General Cunningham, Anc. Geog. of Xudia, p 161, and Map vi. (ed. 1871). 
This Taki lies, however, considerably to the South- Bast of the Takshasila of 
Alexander's oxpendiuon), perhaps derived from the same race, was the Capital of 
the Punjab The Scytbic Tasks holes, indeed, aro supposed to have been the source 
of the great Serpent Race, the Takshnkas or Nagas, who figure so prominently in 
Sanskrit literature and art, and whose name Is still homo by Nuga tribes of our 
own day The Takkas remaining to the present time aro found only in the Districts 
of Delhi and JBLarnal They number ab ut 16,000, of whom thioe-fourths have 
adopted the faith of Islam. 

44 The words Naga and Takshaka in Sanskrit both mean a 4 snake’, or tailed 
monster. As the Takshaka* have been questionably connected with the Scythian 
Takkas, so the Nagas have been dorived, by conjecture in tho absence of evidence* 
from the Tartar patriarch Nagas, the second son ofc Ifilkhan (Tod, Rajasthan, 
Vol i. p. 53 (ed. 1873) ; a very doubtful authority). Both the terms, Nagas and 
Taksh&kas, seem to havo been loosely applied by the Sanskrit writers to a variety 
of non-Aryan peoples in India, whose religion was of an anti-Aryan type. We 
learn, for example, how the five Pandava bretheren of the Mahabharata burned out the 
Snake-king Takshaka from his primeval Khandava Forest Tho Takshakas and Nagas 
were the Tree and Serpent worshippers, whose rites and objects of adoration have 
impressed themselves deeply on the architecture and sculpture of India. They 
probably included, in a confused manner, several different races of Scythic origin. 
The ehief authority on Tree and Serpent worship in India selected the term 4 Scythian’ 
for the anti-Aryan elements, which entered so largely into the Indian religions both 
ancient and modern. (Dr. J. FergttBson’s Tree and Serpent Worship, pp. 71* 72 
(India Museum, 410, 1868). For the results of more recent local research, see 
Mr. Rivett-Oarnac’s papers in the Journal of the As. Soc., Bengal ‘The Snake 
Symbol in India’, 'Ancient Sculpturings on Rocks , ‘Stone Carvings at Mainpuri’, 
etc ; the Honourable R&o Sahib Vishvanath Nurayan Maudlik’s ‘Serpent-worship 
in Western India*, and other essays m the Bombay As. Soc. Journal; also, Reports 
of Arohffilogical Survey, Western India.)”* 

*gir William W. Hunter’s “Indian Empire”, pages 232-233 with notes. 
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The Mahabharata mentions Takshasila as the capital of Janmejoya. 
It is evident from this that the colonisation took place from Indraprastha 
(Delhi) to Taksha&ila. The great Epic and arclueological and other 
surveys testify to this. European scholarship lias traepd it differently. 
The amorphous growth of colonisation is not only a veiy important 
question of migration, but has a great bearing on the question of the 
home of the ancient Hindus, where the Vedas developed and grew 
and trade flourished. If the Aryan race had entered India from the 
Himalayas then that would have been the ti ade route, hut it was not. 
The home of shipbuilding was Bengal, and the ships of Bengal wore 
famous from time immemorial, and the Euiopcans and other traders came 
to Satgong for ti ade before the first century of Christ. The birthplace 
of Vyasa is said to be in an island and for that his name is Dvaipayana. 
He was of black complexion and that was why another adjective was 
added, so ho was called Krishna Dvaipayana and there is a shrine in 
the island famous lor the birth of the great author Vyasa, 263 miles 
from Calcutta. Eve ry Bengali Almanac gives the description of the 
place, i.e., the island is surrounded by three livers Bralimana, Samkhya 
and Koel, 5 miles fiom the B. N. Railway Station, Rowkela. 

The Bengali almanac more than the other Indian almanacs, is 
following the old Hindu system of giving all nccossaiy information 
within a brief compass, not only about the daily chart of the disposi- 
tions of constellations and planets to help the observance of daily and 
periodical worship, but all necessary Information for pilgrimages to 
sacred shrines lor acquiring ichgious merit. There not only the 
birthplace of Vyasa is given but also several shrines in the Himalayas 
are mentioned where Vyasa performed religious austerities. Patanjal 
is said to have performed his Yoga austerities in a village of Patan, 
ten miles novth of Memari station m the district of Burclwan in Bengal, 
and people worship a Siva named after him. There is also an image 
of Narayan in a village called Pandu-Kesava, twelve miles from 
Badarikasrama. It is said to have been brought by Arjuna from Heaven 
and established there. Eleven miles from Cawnporc a Siva bearing 
the name of Valmiki is worshipped, and the place of Valmiki*s residence 
is ascribed to a hill in Jhansi, Manikpur Branch Line of the G. I. P. 
Railway, 5 miles north of Baliilpur station. 

There is a Vyasa cave in a mountain two miles from Bilaspur 
station, from which there was a tunnel to the place of residence of 
Markendaya, a sage, seven miles from it. This is now dosed up with 
a stone. The place of residence of the illustrious royal sage Visvamitra 
is a place called Chantravala (power of morality) near Buxar station, 
where a Siva called Ramesvar was worshipped. Kapila performed 



religious austerities in Haridwar, named after him. The birthplace of 
Sita is ascribed to Janakpura, within 60 miles of Mokamch station. In 
Monghyr there is the famous Sitakunda, whose mineral water is sold 
far and wide, and near it the famous king Jarasandha is lying. Risbyas* 
ringa’s place of residence is in Bhagulpore, a few miles from Mokamch 
Ghat station. The famous Kama's place is ascribed to Karnagarh, in 
Midnapore, Bengal, where the ruins of a big temple are lying. The 
birthplace of the sage Kasyapa and that of the piogcnilor of the Solar 
line are said to be at different places in Kashmir. There is a Khandaha 
Forest in the Bombay Presidency 196 miles from Jubbulporc where small 
temples are found. 

Traditions in the sacred shrines establish, to a great extent, the 
missing links of the ancient history of India. Bengal and Kashmir 
seemed to be the north and south poles of ancient civilisation. Those 
who followed the path of absolute renunciation went from Bengal and 
Behar to the Himalayas to practise religious austerities. Bengal and 
Behar may claim justly to be regarded as the most ancient centre of 
civilisation, where independence of thought and action was allowed, for 
from that place many great men were bom like Vyasa, Budha, Gou- 
rangya and Kalidasa. 

In those days the Brahmans could not be punished and tyrants could 
do anything they liked. What cannot be cured must be endured, was 
the ruling maxim. Bengal stood against it and the institutes of Manu 
and Yajnavalkya looked down upon such a country and the Brahmans 
were at the root of it, as Bengal had the moral courage to disown them. 
Raghunandan and Gauranga established the predominence of Bengal in 
the religious world and the Naya philosophy of Navadwipa governed the 
other schools and soon became so famous that students from all parts of 
India flocked there. At Benares, the ancient seat of learning, Bengalis 
usurped, the Naya seat and are there even now. The black Bengali 
Vyasa or Krishna Dwaipayana, became Badarayana Vyasa at Badri- 
kasrama. He loo established his place of residence at Benares and 
established the image Adikesava,but the evil inclination due to Kali-Juga 
predominated in the end. The place where he resided was called Vyasa- 
Kasi, the abhorred place of the Saivas. 

__ There was no custom in civilised India which could permit of the 
curious situation of five husbands to one wife or the Niyoga system in 
the first three castes of the Indo Aryan family. Briggs in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of Ferishta (p. i x iii) says s— 

"Some of the Hindus assert that the tribes of Brahmin and Kshetry (Kehatriya) 

ed from time immemorial, but that the Rajputs are a modem tribe, only known 

1 the ^ginning of the Kulyoog (Calx Yuga, A. M. 8216). The rajahs, not satisfied 



with their married wives, had frequently children by their female slaves, who, al- 
though not legitimate successors to the throne, wore styled Rajputs, or the children 
of the rajahs.’** 

Yajutsa was the only son of Dhritarastra by a Vaisya wife, who 
survived the Great War and went over to the side of the Pandavas before 
the war, and Dasralha too had a son by a Vaisya wife. It is evident the 
inter-marriages between Kshatnya and Vaisya gave the children the 
name of Kshetry in India for they combined in them trading faculties 
with legitimate ambitions of easy, princely habits of life and enjoyment. 
The quotations of independent European Historians of note prove 
beyond doubt the important connection of the Indian Epics with Bengal. 
Behar and Orissa in the past. 1 he Mahabharata furnishes important 
links and close relationship with the king of Kalinga, Chitrangada. 
king of Kalinga, must have been a powerful Ksliatriya, whose daughtei 
was won by Kama for Durjodhana at the Svayambara ceremony oi 

marriage-t 

“ According to the Mulmiamsa, the motliei of Vijaya, the conqueror of Ceylon 
was a princess of Bengal, but her mother was a princess of Kalinga, whence she hac 
been banished on account of her immorality and wont with a caravan of merchants 
going to Magadha On the way, while going through the country of Ladha (Moden 
Badhn or Western Bengal) the party was scattered by the attack of a lion which cap 
tured the princess and hocamo the father of Simhabahu or Sihabahu, the father o. 
Vijaya. This Simhabahu was permitted, for killing his father, t. e* f the lion, to dea: 
the forest and found the kingdom of Northern Kalinga, the capital of which was Sim 
hapura. It is quite probable that the village of Singnr in the llooghly district o 
South-Western Bengal is identical with Suuhapura, the new capital of Northers 
Kalinga*’ 4 

In the great battle the army of Kalinga followed the lead of Bhaga 
datta, king of Kamrupa, and in the famous formation of Drona, whicl 
cost Abhimanyu's life, the said army was placed at its neck. Srutayas 
the king of Kalinga, was said to have protected Jayadratha from th< 
attacks of Bhima and Arjuna. Jarasandha was a well-known and power 
ful king of the Mahabharata. Buchanan's Statistics, Vol. II, furnisl 
important clues to the places of the Epic occurrances * — 

* Major Wilford says that Sagalais another ancient name of Mnngger; but I d 
not know on what authority, and such of the Pandits, as well as vulgar of the place 
aa I have consulted, are totally ignorant of the name. The remain of antiquity, whin 
according to tradition goes farthest back, ia on a hill called Nauyegarhi* south-eaa 
about four miles from Mungger. It is said to have been tbe prison where Jaraaandhi 
king of Magadha, had confined 80,000 of the princes of India, whom m pursuit of un 
vers&l monarchy he had taken prisoners, and intended to sacrifice to the gods 
but fortunately he was killed by Bhim, the brother of Yudhisthira, who afterward 
contested the sovereignty of India with his kinsman Duxyyodhana”.! u Major Wli 
ford seems to have been able to dud some authority, for consid ering Bajmahal as 

*Mr. B. Montgomery Martin’s 11 Tbe Indian Empire* 1 page 42 (footnote)* 
tThe Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter IT. 

$B. I). Banerjee’s " History of Orissa,” Vol. I, page 4& 
f Buchanan's Statistics, pages 45-46, Vol. IX. 
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place of note in great antiquity, and says, (Aaiatick Researches, Vol 0, page 34) that 
Bqlar am , the brother of Knchna, after liis ward with Banasur, whoso residence is 

still shown near Furoniya, (Furnoah) built Rajagiilia or Rajamalial, on the banks of 

the Ganges, which must not be confounded with Faina, the ttajagiilm of Jarasandlia. 
X prosumo, therefore than Major Wilford means our Kajniahal, which in fact is at 
no great distance from the city of Banasur, that I have described in my account of 
Dmajpur; and near Furamya I have not boon ablo to traco any work attributed to 
that hero”*... “Where Major Rennell places Fhatuka, is Shumuslipur Jafurahad, n. town 
with 300 houses, and some considerable religious edifices. It may be considered as a 
suburb of Phatuha Baikunthapur is a town at least as largo as Phatuha, but has 
not so many good houses, lsiatherm a state of docay, and is chiefly inhabited by 
weavers. Baikantliapur n a remarkable placo of worship Tho mother of Man 
Singba died at thiB place, and, where she was burned, a Bnradwan, or Hall with 12 
doom, was built by her son, and several temples were at the same time endowed. On 
this occasion the Governor was favoured with a dream, in which ho was) mfoimed 
of the place in the river, whore Jar asandha had one day thrown .in amulet (funtra), 
that be usually wore on his arm, and such dreams being always true, the amulet was 
found. It is a stone representing a Lmgga adorned with four human heads. It is 
alleged, that at the Sivaratri 200,00cf people assemble.” I 

“The most remarkable placo of Hindu worship is in a small marshy lake at the 
old seat of the Tharus called Gur gang It is said to be mentioned m the Ramayana 
of Valmiki, that Dasarabh, tho father of Rama, while lying in wait for game near a 
river, shot Sravan, the son of Andhak Muni, mistaking him for a deer or wild beast. 
Andhak, although a Muni passing Ins time m silont contemplation of divine things, 
was of low degree; but being very holy, and witlial rather irascible, he cursed the 
king of Ayodhya, who hod killed his son, and in conseqnonco Kama and Lakslnnan, 
the king's sons, passed 14 years in the woods, where they had many troubles. About 
10 years ago it was somehow discovered, that in the Tlmrus* old loko, called Gandar 
Jhil in the vulgar language, there is a deep pool, and that ii was thero that Dasaiatli 
killed Sravan, It has also been discovered, that this had been |tlie place where Gan- 
dharba, another silent contemplal or, was wont to pray. On these accounts about 
600 people assemble to bathom the pool on the new moon in Magh. Tho claim to 
Gandharba Mum may be very good, but in the legend of Valmiki, there is a strong 
circumstance mentioned against thiB being the place where Sravan was killed; for 
it is there stated, that the unfortunate affair took place on the Taraaso, a river, 
which passes Ajeemgar, and is called Tangus (Tome River) m the language of men.”:!: 

“The Raja of Mahauhsays that he is of the same family with tho Jayanagar 
Raja, descended of Bharata, the brother of Ramachandra. This prince, after Rama 
assumed the Government of Ayodhya, went to assist Yuddhajifc, Ins mother’s brother, 
king of Kekaya against the Gandharbas. who had invaded tho country. Having 
expelled these, he bcult two cities, of which one was Srinagar, and left there his 
two sons, Taksha and Puskal. According to the Desmalo of the Saktisanggam 
Tantra, Kekaya is situated between tho Brahmaputra River and Kamrup, that is 
to say, it is the country we call Bhootanj which, in Sangaknta, is otherwise calhd 
Balya; but l am told, that Valmiki considers Kekaya as the same with Kasmira. 
However such discordancies may be reconciled, many pretend that Srinagar, near the 
source of the Ganges, is the city built by Bharata, and that the Suryabangsis of 
Mahauli, came from Kumau, in that vicinity.’ 9 


* Buchanan’s Statistics Vol. II, pago 67. 
t Buchanan’s Statistics, pages 44-45, Vol. I. 
$ Buchanan’ s Statistics, p. 886, Vol II, 
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The oiigin of the name of Magadha, as given m the Purans, 
bears out the significant fact in the Astika Parva of the Mahabharata 
that Garuda disgorged a Brahmau and his Sudra wife. 

“lathe Ayodhyakimda, of the Sknndha Paran, although supposed to have been 
written by VyaB, who also composed the Samba -Pur an, a totally different account is 
given. It is there stated that UasarulUa JLtaja, the father of Kama, who flour- 
ished in the silver ago (Tretyugj man* thousand contunes belore f'amba, brought 
these Biahmana from Sakadwip bo u groat least, where many Munis and persons of 
the sacred order were assembled. Ailei tlio feast, the Brahmans of Saka were loaded 
with presents and sent homo This same book mentions that a certain Gaya, who 
had been king of the wbolo world witlun the teas for 0,000 years, gave i»ieat offence 
to Suryya, by applying to the Brahmans who studied the Vedas, and for neglecting 
the Brahmans of Suryya. On this account the king and all his Brahmanas were 
aiflioted with tho leprosy and were told by cSuryya, that they could only be cured by 
drinking tho water in which his Brahmans, tho Sakadwipib, had washed their 
feet On this account, the king and his Brahmans wont to tho hanks of tho milky 
sea, and were cured Krishna afterwards brought IB famihos into Jambudwip, in 
order to cure his son Samba of the leprosy. When the cure had boen performed, 
these Brahman as, called Magas, wished to return to their own country, but Krishna, 
Narad and others were very desirous for them to stay, and having iieisuadod them, 
Krishna prayed to tho Mages and sent them to Magadha, to which they were conduct- 
ed by Samba, and placed at Sambakbyagram, north from Gliribraja (G my ak), whore 
he resided* Although Samba thus lived close to the capital of the IJrihadiathas, 
then the chief kings of India, he is said in tlus book to h&\e been the groat king; but 
there is still another circumstance more troublesome to reconcile with anything like 
history.’'* 

There are thirty Kashmiri learned Brahmanas families in Behar 
quite distinct from the other Brahmanas. f Uparichara Basu, the ancestor 
of the famous king Jarasandha, with whom the story of the great Epic 
begins, lived in Magadha (pp. 29 "Martin's Eastern India”, Vol. I), 
The place Ekchackra is identified with Arah. 

“The name Arab is said by the Pandits of the place to bo properly Ara, and to 
be a corruption of Arftnya, which in the Saugskrilia signifies a waste This name was 
given by tho five sons of Pnndu, the place then being a forests, where they performed 
several great works In particular the I'andits allege, that it was here where the 
ilve brothers married Draupadi, Such marriages are now totally illegal, nor could 
any one of these chief shave now married this lady, as she was of the same family 
with themselves w L the male line. This is only curious as it shows that the Hindu 
Law has in modern times undergone groat changes in other matters, os well as in 
the introduction 0 f caste, it must be, however, observed, that this custom of several 
brothers having a common wife is still very prevalent among the Buddhists of 
Jhbet Ihe Pandit of tlie survey doubts very much of Ara having been the scene of 
this marriage, and the derivation of the name from tho Sungsknta seems exceed- 
ingly doubtful in Persian the name is written Arab. The place is said to be also 
called Ekaokakra, implying the people to live in unanimity, a virtue for which at 
present they have by no means the credit.^ 

* Buchanan’s Statistics (Martin’s Eastern 1 India), page 1$J, Vol* I. 

t Buchanan’s Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), page 156, Vol. L 

t Buchanan’s Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), page 418, Vol. I, 
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4 *®ho piincipal remain of antiquity in this tlivih on is Rautu‘-g»u, which as I 
have said, derives its name from tho young prince Rulut.u\\«i, the son of Uariscluindra, 
a king of the family of the sun in the moat remote pencils of Iimilu legend. Whether 
or not Rohitaswa resided fheie, may bo doubted*, hut his image, thore can he littlo 
doubt, continued to be worshipped in tho foitioss until destroyed by tlio zoal of 
Auruagzeb. Such, at least, is the general tradition, and all the cimimbtnueos are 
highly probable *'* 

“Among the orthodox Hind ns, Buddha is not considered as synonymous with 
Bbagawan a deity, or Arum a smut, but is always talked of as ouo porsonago, au 
incarnation oE Vishnu, and iu an inscription found at Buddha- Gaya, ot wlncli a 
translation has been published m the Asiatnk Researches (Vol. I, p. 281), this is 
fully stated. It is there mentioned by the author ol the inscription that Buddha, 
the incarnation of a part of Vishnu, and the snnio with llari, appeared at tho oom- 
menoement of the Kaliyug in a wild and dreadful forest, and that Amur, one of the 
nine Jewels of the Court of Vikramaditya, having discovorod ttn» )>laco of the supremo 
being in the forest, caused an image to be mado, and a holy tomplo to bo constructed, 
and therein wore sot up the divine foot of Vishnu, the images of tho Rand us, of 
Brahma, and the rest of the divinities. Tins place, according to tlio inscription, 
is called Buddha-Gaya, and the toro-fatliors uf him, who shall perform the cero- 
mony of the Sraddha at this place, shall ohtam salvation, as is mentioned in tho 
Vay^-Puran.* , | , 

Gaya is one of the oldest and the most respected shrines of Hindus 
in India. It is held in very great esteem by literate and illiterate alike, 
even now. 

“ The chief place of worship among the Hindus is on the Paugohano river, 
where it passes between the hill called Cinbraja and the former abode of Jarauandha. 
About 5,000 people are said to batho there on tho INirnama of Karlik Wost from 
Qiriyak, on the south side of tho above-mentioned rid go near its oontro aro five 
springs, four of them hot, and dedicated to worship. At (hose springs, on tho Tiluga- 
Sangkranti, from 8 to 10,000 people assemble to bathe, and the Knjagrilin Brahmans 
have the small profits that accrue. These springs are situated m a row parallel to 
the hill, and are collectively called Tapoban.4. 

« it must be observed, that on the west extremity of the hill, towards tho plain 
where Jar&sandha is said to have been killed, and from whence three is an opening 
to what is most peculiarly called Raj agriha, there is a rood ascending the hill 
exactly similar to that at the east end, and I have no doubt, that it reaches this 
temple, and oould have served no other purpose, but as opening a communication with 
it, although by tho natives it is considered as the romains of a fortification, In this 
I have no doubt, that they are entirely mistaken. The only image that X saw near 
the temple, was a small one exceedingly decayed, which was found in the bottom of 
the tank. It represents a four-armed female with a child on her koee.S 

“The idea of Jorasandha’s house having been Boated on tho hill Giribraja, so 
generally believed in the country, seems to derive its origin from a vorse in the 
Bhagwat, which mentions that Krishna, Bhima and Arjun disguised as mendicants 
went to Giribraja, where was the son of Brihadrafcha (Jarasandha), and at the time 
when mendicants were usually admitted, they went into the palace^ and sawtheking.il 

* Buchanan'S Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), page 482. Vol I. 
t Buchanan's Statistics (Martini Eastern India), pages 69-70. Vol. I. 

1 1 bid page 78, Vol. I. * 

§ I bid page SO, Vol. h 
(Ibid page 81, Vol. I, 
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■‘Thuro are caves, one oE them assigned to tho Lomas or Romas, the reciters of 
the MaluibharaL i, and the other to Kama, ono o£ the heroos who was said to have 
practised asceticism (pp. 104 ibid) 1 '. 

Regarding the colonisation of the different parts of India the 
European Historian Martin's views will be found interesting: — 

“Swayambhuwa, the founder of the kingdom of Vithora, by the whole of what 
is called the golden age (fcSatyo Vug), preceded Vaiwaswata, the founder of tho kiug- 
dom oL Kosala and the latter was the gieut grandson of Mar ldii, while Budha, who 
founded the adjacent kingdom of Kuiu, nud reigned at Pratisthau, opposite to 
Prayag, about the same tine with Vaiw niwaU whose daughter ho married was 
the grandson of- Atn. L look upon tho-a* Bra hmadika-*, therefore, as tho leaders 
of a colony, winch at the end of the golden age, M'ttk'd in India, and assumed tho 
name of Brahmans, as bumg iarther advanced in the arts than the descendants of 
Swayambhuwa its more oarly princes. 1 look upon it also as probable, that those 
personages came from Wostern Asia, introducing with them the Sangsknta language, 
generally admitted to be radically the same with the Persian dialect, while the 
languugos spoken among all the rudo tribes that inhabit the fastnesses of India, and 
which are probably remains of its ancient tongue, hare no sort o C analogy to the 
languages of the west. In the history of Kashmira, preserved by Abul Fazil, 
Kasyapa, who was tho son of Mariolu f is said to have introduced the Brahmans (that 
is, a colony of civilized in on) mco that country, and the traditions of JBehar State, 
that lie thore founded a city, of which I was shown Borne of the remains. These uo 
doubt were of much later date than the time of Kasyapa, although he may have 
been the founder of the city to which they once belonged. One of the sons of 
Kasjapa, named Vi was w a, is supposed to bo now' tho deity presiding over the sun, 
owing probably to his hating introduced from Persia the worship of that luminary, 
and, from flattery, his descendants were usually called the family of the sun (Surya- 
bangna). Uis son Vaiwaswata, who, in a former transmigration, had been Satya- 
brata (perhaps Noah), founded the kingdom of Kosala, long one of the most powerful 
in India, and built the city of Kosalapuri, or Ayodliya 4 

“Buddha was born about 13GB years before Christ, he being the son-in-law of 
Vaiwaswata, it ib probable that this prince may have been horn about the year 1399, 
and we may allow him to have been 83 yeais old wheu he founded Ayodhya, and 
tho kingdom of Kosala. In the genealogies may bo found several different lists 
of his successors, who are commonly supposed by Pandits to have succeeded each other 
from father to sou. by right of primogeniture, nor did one prince fail to leave his 
kingdom to his oldost son for many geuoratious (Asiatic .Researches, Vol. 2, p.130). 
This, however, seems to be a mere supposition taken for granted, because in some of 
the genealogies the names follow oach other without any remark, for tbe direct line 
failed xn Ambarisha, and went to the descendants of his brother; and Bharata 
usurped the Government for 14 years from his elder brothor Kama”. + 

Paleolithic implements found in Orissa and the delta of Bengal 
with the account of Sagar, king of the Solar dynasty, and ancient re- 
mains and traditions connected with the Pouranic and Epic accounts, 
give clear indications that the early ancient home and the Indian colo- 
nisation of Aryans took place on the seaside of Bengal and Orissa. 
The theory of N oah's Ark, and Mandar hill being the churning staff to 

* Buchanan’s Statistics (Martin’s Eastern India), pages 830-333, Vol. II. 

t Buchanan’s Statistics (Martin's Eastern India), page 881, VoL.Il. 
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skim the ocean to bring out the ambrosia of life bears this out, Bengal 
has been famous for shipbuilding and trading in India. 

The bare outlines of the idol figures of gods like Kali of Kaligliat, 
Jagannath, Subhadra and Balararaa of Puri point to the age of the art 
when it was in its infancy, and there is the well-known tradition and 
squib at Visvakarma, to whom the workmanship of the wooden figures 
of Jagannath, etc., are ascribed, and the author's name identified with 
the name of the king of heaven, Indra (Indradyunina). The name 
Indradyumna implies that he has wealth like the king Indra. He was 
said to have descended from the Solar dynasty of kings. Pouranic 
account connects Jagannath with Narayana and Narada, and what is 
more, the very nim tree on whose bougli Krishna lost his life by being 
shot by an arrow, was said to have been curved out for the very first 
figures of the gods which have been renewed every twelfth year since 
then. Thus the Epic connection is also established. 

The popularity of Puri and its presiding deity, Jagannath, seems 
to precede the Budhistic age. The disposition of the three gods and 
their mutual relationship established theii connection with the sequel of 
the Mahabharata War — that the throne which went to the sons of Puru 
and Yadavas was again lost by the curse of Yajati upon his son Yadou 
and eventually passed to Subhadra's grandson, Pariksliil. What 
Bhagiratha did to his ancestors, the sons of Sagara, Krishna, Balaram 
and Subhadra did to their ancestors to release them from the curse of 
Yajati. This is the system of deliverance by Pitrijajna, which system 
the Mahabharata elucidates. In Tntha-Jattra Parva, Chapter CXIV, in 
Kalinga Baitarani, the Pandavas with Draupadi offered oblations to 
their manes and the sacrifice of Visvamittra took place. It can be justly 
inferred that Daksha Yajna was performed there For ready reference 
the translation of the chapter is given. It speaks for itself: — 

“Yaishampayana said : — 0 Janmejoya, thereupon the Pandavas started from the 
Kousika and went, one after the other, to all the sacred shuues. Oking, going to 
the sea where the Ganges mingles with it, he performed the sacred ceremony of a 
plunge in the centre of the five hundred rivers. 0 descendant of Bliarata, that 
ruler of earth, tho hero, accompanied by his brothers thon went along the shore of 
the ocean to the land of the Kalingas. Lomasha said:— 0 son of Kunti, this is 
Kalinga where flows the river Yaitarani, where (on the banks of which) Dharma 
performed sacriflces under the protection of the celestials. This is the northern 
bank (of the Yaitarani) always frequented by the Br&hmanas, inhabited by the 
Bishis , suitable far performing sacriflces and adorned with a hill. It rivals the path 
by which a virtuous man fit for going to heaven goes to the celestial region. In the 
days of Yore, the ttishis performed sacriflces at this spot. 0 king of kings, here at 
this spot Eudra seized the sacrificial beast. 0 king of kings, he then exclaimed. 
‘This is my share. 4 0 best of the Bharata race, the (sacrificial) beasts being thus 
taken away, the celestials then thus spoke to him. "Do not oast covetuous eyes on 
the property of others. Do not disregard all the righteous rules.’* They then 
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addressed pleasing words of glorification to Uudvn (Siva). They gratified him with a 
sacrifice and thoy offered him suitable honours. Thereupon, giving *P the beasts, 
he went away by the path trodden by the celestials. 0 Yudina tlura, hear from 
me what then happened to Rudra. The coles tin U from the fear ot liudra set apart 
for eternity the best portion of all shares (oi a sacriflt o) such as was fresh and not 
stale. The man, wlio bathe* at this spot and recites this ancient story, sees with lus 
human eyes the path that leads totho celestial region 

“Vaishampayana said . — Thoroupon all the highly exulted Pandavas with 
Draupadi descended to the Vaitanm and offered oblations to the Pitns 
Yudhisthira said 0 Lomashu, behold, how groat is the morit of a pious 
act 1 Having bathed in tins spot with proper form I scorn no more to toneh 
the world of mon. 0 vow- observing Hiahi, through vour grace 1 see all bho regions. 
This is the sound of tlio recitations (of the Vo.Us; by the Ingli-soulert Itislus Lomasha 
said:— 0 Yudhistliua, 0 ruler of men, the place from which you hear tins sound, is 
distant from here threo hundred thousand Ynpiuaa, keep quiet. 0 king, this is the 
celestial forest of tho self -create (lliahma) where, O king of kings, tho powerful 
Vishwamitra porformod his sacrifices In which sacrifices tho self-create (Brahma) 
gave away to the lllustuous Kashyapa, as Dakshmn, tins earth with all its moun- 
tains, rivers and countries. O son of Knnfci, as soon ns earth was given away, she 
became sad ; and thus she spoke m angor to the exalted lord of the world. *0 
exalted one, you should not have given mo away to any mortal. Your this giving me 
away would come to nothing, for f am going down to the nether world/ 0 Ruler 
ofoarth, seeing the earth sad and despondent, the exalted Kislu, Kashyapa, gratified 
her by a propitiatory act. 0 son of Pandu, thereupon the earth was gratifiod with 
his ascetism. She again roso from tho wator and remained as a sacrificial altar. O 
king, yonder before us is the spot wish tho distinct form of that sacred altar. 0 
great king, ascending it, become great in prowesB. O king, this is that sacred 
altar stretching as tar as tho sea ; bo blessed by ascending it ; and of yourself 
across the sea. When yon will ascend it to-day, T shall perfom the ceremony to avert 
all evils from you, for, 0 descendant of Apimira, this alcar here, as soon os it is 
touched by a mortal, goes down into tho sea. * C bow to bho God who protects 
the universe, 1 bow to the God who is beyond this universe. 0 lord of gods, como 
near this salt soa. The fire, tbe sun, the organ of generation, water, the goddess, 
the seed of Vi&bnu, noctar and tho navel of noctar. The god of fire is the organ that 
generated you (ocean). The earth is your body Vishnu gave the seed that caused 
your being, Yon are the navel of nectar. 1 O son of Pandu, yon must recite the above 
words of truth, and as you recite yon must quickly ascend this altar O Pandava, 
thus those words of truth must be audibly recited ; and while thus reciting them, 
one must plunge into this lord of rivers (ocean). 0 son of Kunti, O best of the 
Kurus, else this lord of waters of divino origin, this great ocean, must not be 
touched even by the end of a Kusa (grass). Vaishampayana said Thereupon, 
when the ceremony to avert evils had been completed, the higb-souled Yudhisthira 
went into the soa. Having performed all that the Bashi (Lomasha) hod ordered, 
he went to the Mabendra (mountain) and spent the night there.” * 

There is one significant fact above all to hold Bengal and Orissa 
as the place where the first creation of man took place, for the Mongolo- 
Dravidian type predominates there. The Santhals of Chhota Nagpur 
represent the Dravidian type and the central regions of India belong to 
the Aryo-Dravidian group. It proves the theory that the early people had 
no fixed habitation. They went to Mongolia and Dravid and when 


*The Mahabharata, Chapter CJ1V, Vana iParva, page 173, vers#, 1—30, 




their descendants returned to their home they formed the Mongolo- 
Dravidian group, and those Aryas who moved to Ccntial India by 
inter-marriage formed the Arya-Drnvidian group. Along the ridges of 
the Himalayas the Mongolian type is represented by the Bodo of 
Assam, Garurigs of Nepal, Lopchas of Sikkim and Darjeeling, and 
the Peytho-Dravidians are the Lama and the Coorgs of Western 
India, and from the valley of the Ganges to Ceylon the Dra vidian type 
prevails. The pure Arya race in India can only be determined strug- 
gling for existence in the midst of the uncivilised people, the Asuras, 
who were beastly for their selfish cuds as denounced in the first Sloka 
of Valmiki before he undertook to write the R.vmayana. 

The original fight seems to have started from the idea of race 
propagation and an easy method of life. Toicign is worth everything 
was the idea of the Asuras, but the Devas or Aryas tried to find out 
by labour how one could live long with wisdom so that one's labour 
would not be lost to posterity. This is the ambrosia churned out of 
the ocean in the Puranas and the cause of the fight between the Devas 
and Asuras. The sages took both sides and were ultimately divided. 
The god Siva was worshipped hy the Asuras. 

An annual Fair takes place on the Sivaratri festival in Bhagulpur 
where there is a Siva called Srigeswar after the sage Rishyagringa, who 
lived in Singheswara, 24 miles from Raghopur Station on the B. N. Ry. 
Line, which starts from Semaria Ghat on the Ganges opposite Mokameh 
Ghat. One and a half miles from Mokameh there is a place where, it is 
said, Parasurama lived. The place of residence of the famous charitable 
Kama is ascribed to the place called Kama-Garah in Midnapuie District, 
within Jhalabari Thana, where the remains of a big temple arc found. 
All these shrines connected with local traditions cannot be spurious 
imaginations of men to make money. There is a story of the king 
Indradyumna told by Markendeya in the Mahabharata which connects 
Krishna with Jagannath of Puri, who was established by the king of 
that name, and its age is very very ancient. 

“Vaish&mpaysna said:— The Eisliis and the Pandavas again asked Markendeya,— 
‘Is there any who possesses longer life than yon ’’’ no told thorn, ‘Yes, there is a 
royal sage named Indxadamna. His virtue being diminished, ho fell from heaven 
crying, *My achievements are lost’. Ho came to me awl asked, ‘Do yon know me V 
To him said I, ‘From our eager desire to acquire virtue we do not stay at me place. 
Welive for one night only in one village or in one town. A m*" like us theref <re 
cannot possibly know who you axe. The fasts and vows that we are to observe make 
us weak in body, therefore we are unable to follow worldly pursuits to earn wealth.’ 
He said to me, ‘Is there anyone who possesses a longer life than your 1 replied 
‘Them lives an owl named Fravakama on the Himalayas. He is than I, He 
may know yon. That part of the Himalayas where he lives is far from tide place. 
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Ho became a horae and parried mo to the j>lace where that owl lived. Th & ggfoki Asked 
it. ‘Bo you know mol’ It reflected for some time and thon said ‘No, I do not* "know 
you.* Having been thus addressed, the royal sago Indradumna asked the owl : — 4 Is 
there anyone who possesses a longer lifo than ymit Having been thus addrresed, ib 
said, Tos, there is a lake railed Indradumna (the Indradumna Sarovar iu Pun); in 
it lives a crane named Nadijangha. II n is older than We. You ran ask him.’ There- 
upon Indradumna) taking both myself and tlin owl, went to the lako where 
Nadijangha lived. We asked the crano, ‘Do you know this king Indradumna?’ Ho 
re fle t ted ior a moment and then said, ‘F do not know the king Indradumna’. There- 
upon we asked lum, ‘Is there anyone more long lived than you?* He said ‘Yes. 
Here lives m this luko a tortoise named Akupara. He is oldor than I. He might 
know bomothingol tliiB king Therefore ask Akupara*. Then that crano naked the 
tortoise Akupnra. lie said, ‘Oar intention is to a lk you something Please como to 
as?* Healing this, the tortuso came out of the lako to tlie bank where we all wore. 
When he came, wo asked him, ‘Do you kmw this kiug Indradumna?’ He (tortosio) 
reflected for a moment. Hib oyes were filled with tears, and his mind was much 
agitated. He trembled all over hiB body and became almost senseless Then with 
Joined hands ho said ‘Why, don’t 1 know this King? Ho placed sacrificial stakes one 
thousand times when kindling the sacrificial fire. This lake was made by the feet of 
the kme given away by this king to the JBrahinanas a* Bakshmas when the sacrifice 
was completed. 1 have lived ho re ever since ’ When we wore hearing all this from 
the tortoise^ a colestial car came thoiv from the colostial region ond an invisible 
voice was hoard which said, 'Cornu and go to the place you desire to obtain in 
hoaven. Your achievements are great. Therefore cheerfully come to the place (set 
apart) for you . Hore occur these Slokas: The report of virtuous acts spreads all 
over the earth and it reaches heaven. As long as the report lasts so long it is said 
that hehves in heaven. The man, theroport of whose evil deeds is talked about v 
is said to fall down; and he lives m the lower region as long as that evil roport 
lasts. Therefore a man should bo virtuous if he dosiros to obtain heaven. Abandon- 
ing a sinful mind, he should seek usings in virtue’. Haviug heard this, the king 
said, 'Let the car stay here so long 1 do not take back the old persons from the places 
whence I brought them’. Uaving brought me and the owl Pravarkarna to our 
respective places, he went away in that car to the place which was a fit rogion for 
him. Longlived as I am L saw all this. Yaisbampayand said:— Thus Markeadoya 
told all this to the Pandavas. The Pandavas said:— 0 bleBsed one, you arted properly 
in causing king indradumna, who had fallen from heaven, to regain it. He 
(Markendeya) said:— ‘The son of Dev&ki Krishna also had thus rescued the royal sage 
Nriga who had fallen into hell. He caused him to rogam heaven’'. * 

The reference to king Nriga is an interesting allusion to how that 
king was taken back to heaven like Indradyumna when he worshipped the 
deity established by him, which received the present name Jagannath,Bala- 
ram, and Subhadra. It is also interesting that there are very well-known 
temples on the way to Puri at Sakshigopal and Bhubaneswar, which 
cannot but be positive proofs of the existing connection of Krishna 
worship of Epic days in the idols established by Indradyumna, a king of 
very ancient times. 

However, the greatness of the Indian Epic lies in the natural and 
revealed religion together with that of humanity, as enunciated by 
*The Mahabharata, Yana Parra, Chapter CXCUX, verses 1—18, pages 296-296, 
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Krishna and Vyasa. The Ramayana, with Yoga-Vasistha and Adhyatma 
Ramayana, cannot be superior to the Mahabharata. Yoga-Vasistha de als 
with Vedanta philosophy and Adhyatma Ramayana is said to have been 
composed by Vyasa in seven divisions of 4000 Slokas which deals with 
Karma, Bhakti, Dharma and politics and there is also Rama-Gita. It is 
not so popular as the Ramayana or the Mahabharata. Vyasa explains 
the duties of man in different stages and spheres of activity in a 
methodical arrangement by examples. He introduced in the Epic the 
system of examples being better than precepts for realisation of the 
intricacies of religion and truth. European scholars compared Goutama 
with Aristotle, Kanada with Thabs, Jaimini with Socrates, Kapila with 
Pythagoras, Patanjali with Zeno, and Vyasa with Plato. The authority 
of Vyasa was unquestioned, as so many Puranas were ascribed to him. 
The Indian Epics, however changed, comprised the most valuable part of 
ancient history and geography. 


The rosaries of Tulsi wood and berries called Rudraksha are used 
in counting piayers to Krishna and Siva, respectively, and the wooden 
gods were the most ancient emblems till figures of stone and metal 
came into vogue to combat the wear and tear of time. Trees were 
worshipped from the very early times and Akshaya-Bata at Allahabad 
Fort and Bodhidruma of Gaya are well-known. The images of Jagan- 
nath from Nim trees continue the old idea of Nature worship, which was 
the earliest form of worship. It still Ungers in the worship of Saslhi, 

the goddess of children, with the branches of Aswatha and Bata for the 
propagation of children. 


“ In the Viragap&tam district, a peculiar caste is the Qola, a pastoral caste like 
the Scales of Bengal and the Gaurae of Northern Orissa. They are said to be 
descended from Krishna himself, and their social status is fairly high. They are 
distributed all oyer the Telugu country and contain many different sub-divisions.” 


"The Vaishnavss are burnt and pay special reverence 
Jagannatha of Puri,”* 


to Furahottama or 


The oversea dominions of the KaUngas are given thus 

^ built up a great overseas empire and spread its colonies as far as 
ttm PhiUppine Islands m the Bast and far South into the Islands of the Indian 
Archipelago. Very probably Chandragupta found out that it would not be 

ttZSZSST**** 80 it was left for his grandson, thegnat 

•‘The Kalugan origin of the earliest colonist, from India does not depend 
merely on the term now applied to Indians in the Indian Archipelago, but alw on 

iienSS^S ^ h “ t0ri0ftl T d ® lW ' Purin * th6 ot the Ohola king, 
Ea^adrade ?«»fa>«M*Taman, one of the younger sons of the g reat'Ohola conqueror, 

' ^fe^B-D.Banerii’e ‘•ffistoryofOris.a,”Vol.I,pageB25-26. ' 

t Professor E. D. Banerji’s “History of Orissa,’’ VoL I, page 62 . 
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Rajendra Ohola I Gangaikondan, an expedition was sent to Ceylon some time before 
17th August, 1055. This inscription is to be found in tlie Mammangalam or the 
Rajagopala Perumal tomplein the Tan] or o District. It is recorded that this army 
captured the king Vira-Salamegha (Vira-Salameg.m) who was beheaded. There was. 
therefore, a king of Ceylon belonging to a Kahngan dynasty, which country had 
itself lost its independence long before that date Further records of the colonisation 
of Further India and the Indian Archipolago by the people of Kalmga is to be found 
m the Histoiy of Burma and Siam.”* 

The discovery of coins in Mayurbhanja State with the legend in 
Greek script and the old Persian language bears testimony to the 
communications and trade relations. 

* Professor It D. Banerji’s 11 History of Orissa/’ Yol. I, pages 94-95, 



PHILOSOPHY AND BELIGION OP LOVE 


The very creation of the Universe is ascribed to the love of God 
Maya. It is the finding of ancient Hindu philosophy. Fancy charms 
men and women more than reality. All things on earth are immortal 
but the spirit of love. He dies who leaves no image behind, but he 
who 'does is immortal. The customs, manners, laws are like leaves on 
the tree which wither and grow — they have never been fixed and 
stationary but change with the time. The world is a beautiful book, 
but is of little use to those who arc not taught to read it. Noble blood 
is an accident of birth, but noble actions characterise the great. 

The Atharva Veda deals with the science of medicine and magic, 
etc., and the Angirasa family, who were the great exponents, were thus 
styled Atharva Angirasa. Divine love is represented in the art of healing 
and all the ancient sages practised it. The hook of medicine and ait of 
healing as a science became so important, that it received the name of 
Ayur Veda, the science of longevity, and occupied an equal if not 
higher place than the Ancient Indian Vedas. The fight between Devas 
and Asuras was the theme of the Bharala Samhita, cither for the pos- 
session of Tara, the wife of Brihaspati, or for the possession of the throne 
of Heaven between Indra and Britta. 

But the age in which the Mahabharata grew was not the time of the 
origin of civilisation, when rough passion contrasted favourably with 
the cold calculation of all sorts of considerations. The difference of 
the Indian Epic ideal of an ancient royal princess like Draupadi is real- 
ised if placed side by side With the Calevala, the Finnisli Epic, where 
a bride of gold and silver is forged by the Divine Smilh for Wainanionier, 
who was at first vei y pleased to have his wife such a wealthy girl, but 
soon found out that in spite of fires and furs, whenever he touched her 
she froze him. Draupadi was not so. She was the life and soul of 
the Pandavas. The Hindu creation is the work of Maya or love. The 
origin of love has exercised philosophers of Ancient India to connect it with 
the creation, and Adya-Sakti Uma, the consort of Siva, or Lakshmi of 
Narain, either of them is represented. Love at first is like a mirage, the 
relation of a previous existence. Deep affection is of slow growth and 
it is won by deep devotion. Love mast arise from the heart and not 
by constraint. The poets sang of it, and it is as mysterious as ever, for it 
has no connection with flesh and blood. Love is the product of the highest 
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culture, in man and woman it is not usually the fruit of a marriage. 
Love gives an instinctive insight into the human heart and defies distance 
and the elements. When the five elements are exercised by Nature, 
then the creation takes place under Samkhya system of philosophy. The 
religion and philosophy of the Hindus have made love the stepping- 
stone to heaven, and Yudhisthira and Sudarsana, the two ancient kings, 
whom their wives could not disillusion from the path of rectitude, went 
to heaven in person. 

“ Love rules the court, the camp, the grovo, 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For lovo is heaven and hoaven is lovo. 

“ And if there be a human tear 
From passion’s drop reflnod and clear, 

‘Tis that which pious fathers shod 

Upon a dutious daughter’s hoad.” iSoott). 

The first symptom of love is timidity in a man and boldness in a 
girl. The two sexes have a tendency to approach and each assumes the 
qualities of the other. Love makes an alliance of friendship and animal- 
ism, it is passion if the latter is gross and sensual. The moral progress 
of the world depends on love. There is no service worthier than that which 
love renders. The remembrance of a beloved form, be it of man, woman 
or child, becomes a shadow to all the actions of a lover. The science 
of love is the philosophy of the heart, it is unconquerable. 

Children are the gifts of God aud love and sometimes they come to 
expose guilty love. Surely the great author Vyasa, Pandu and the 
Panda vas did not come to the world to expose guilty love as the 
dramatic author sought to expound without rhyme or reason. The 
exposition of the position of girls and marriage by the Sun to Kunti 
cannot but excite the laughter of any sane and sensible man. These are 
the worst interpolations and should not find a place in the great 
Epic. 

“Surya said:— 0 beautiful damsel of sweet smiles, neither your father, nor 
your mother, nor your superiors are competent to bestow you. May you be happy. 
Hear what J say. 0 damsel, the term Kenya, derived from the root Kama (to desire) 
is applied to a maiden, because she desires (to have intercourse with) everybody. 
Therefore, O fairhipped girl of excellent complexion, she is free (to act as she 
chooses) in this world. Tou will, 0 beauteous girl, on no account fall away from 
virtue (by satisfying my desire). JIow can I, who seek the welfare of everybody 
commit an act of sin? 0 fair oomplexioned girl, it is the human nature that all men 
and women should be without restraint. And it is asserted tbat the contrary 
(condition) is (its) perversion* You will also remain a virgin even after having 
held intercourse with me and your son will be of mighty arms and high renown, 
{Mbh. $ Chapter COG VI % Vana Farva, versus 19—16). 

That this was then quite against the custom was evident from the 
words of Kunti. 
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“Vaishampayana said Beholding him, the maiden was covered with shame 
And being alarmed, the damsel spoke these words to Surya:— * 0 lord of rays, go 
to your own place. This outrage on your part ib greatly distress ng to me as I 
am a maiden. .Father, mother and other superiors only aro competent to bestow 
my person. 1 will not surrender my VLrtue. In this world hooping thoir bodies 
(pure) is considered to be the highest duty on the part of worn on 0 deity possessed 
of the wealth of effulgence, in order to test the potency of the ManLras, 1 have, 
throngh mere childish curiosity, invoked you 0 God, you Bhould pardon me, 
considering that it has been done by a meie girl*. .Kunti said:— 0 god, my 
father is alive, and so also my mothor and friends. And smre they aro (Btill) 
living, this violation of duty (on my part) is not allowable ff, 0 God, I hold this 
unlawful intercourse with you, then Llio reputation of this race will bo destroyed 
for my Bake. Or if you consider it a virtue T will then, 0 best of tlmso that shed 
heat, gratify your desire even without being given a wav to you by my friends. As 0 
irrepressible one, the virtue, the reputation, the reuown and tho life of all embodied 
beings are established in you, may I remain chaste after having yielded my person 
to you. M t 

The appeal of Kunti demonstrates beyond all doubt that woman 
remains ignorant of sexual knowledge until her mai'riage, and that is 
not disclosed by the Gods above. In the love stories of God the 
mythology of love is expressed. This is not so. The Hindu mythology 
of love is given in the love episode of Siva and Parvati, which 
became the theme of the great Indian poet Kalidasa's 1 Kumar Sam- 
bhaba; the birth of Kartick', which the great Epic also describes.! 
That chastity and purity of life are virtues in woman the life devotion 
and sacrifice of Parvati prove. They would thus be equal in the estima- 
tion of the barbarian and the civilised. 

Chastity owes its origin to the self-restraint and self-respect of a 
woman to preserve the tradition of the family to which she belongs. 
It means the quality of virginity or continence and not consecration. 
The speech of Kunti speaks for itself. Could God be made miserable 
and revengeful by any human deeds or with the affairs of the world ? 
The lesson deduced in the Great War of Kurukshettra is nothing else 
but this, that death is better than a life of passion, vegetating only in 
ignorance through the cultivation of passion and avarice, fruitful of 
dire miseries and woes. 

' Mighty Prophet 1 Seer blest 1 
On whom those truths do rest. 

Which we are toiling all our lives to find, 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 

Thou, over whom thy immortality 
Broods like the day, a master o’er a slave.” 

(Woodswoexh.) 

*jThe Mbh., Chapter COOY, Yana Pam, verses 22—24. 

tThe Mbh., Chapter OCCVI, Vana Parva, verses 8—4.1. 

$Adi Parva, Chapter LXII, verse 84* 


The main source of strength, activity and happiness depends upon 
human love. Contentment is a state of negation, a sleepy kind of thing. 
Positive unhappiness drives people to action and negative unhappiness 
wastes their powers and blinds them to the beauty and the joy of life. 
Happiness is not enjoyment nor the de&iie for it; not a negative 
measure of shutting out, but a positive measuie of taking in more and 
more. It is a slate of activity and energy, the true complement of 
human vitality, which is the joy of effort leading to success and ever 
leading to new efforts, not actually fixed upon one desire and one person, 

Man and woman are made to learn how to read and write; so 
it is in the case of love. The pleasures of the senses are the 
snares of the Devil. Love pleads again and again the worth and 
dignity of the senses. It is not the obscene jest of the music hall 
or love in the public print of a novel or the red rag to celibate 
ecclesiastics. Love is the food of the spirit of enjoyment. The 
first step seems to be to master all the beauty of the world through 
the five senses of enjoyment so that it can join spirit with spirit as 
body with body. That is the love which Krishna, as the father of the 
Hindu Cupid, preached in Brindaban by the example of Rashlila being 
absent in person but present in the heart of his lovers m spirit, in unison 
with the bright moon and stars above in the autumn. 

In Hindu Philosophy it is essential to control the mind, as a horse 
is controlled by a rider, so that the senses cannot rule the mind. One 
who docs not know how to ride is thiown off and kicked. This is as the 
fate of Durjodhana. An artist, who can master his material and is 
endowed with the technique of giving expression to his paintings, is a 
great master. He can correct human inclinations by his picture with 
the use of his brush. Pleasure seekers’ distress in love painters depict 
in pictures while poets describe it in verses. They prove that the body 
is the gateway to the spirit within. It is the means of approach of 
human powers to realise what is detestable or beautiful, glorious or 
holy. 

Love is not mere animal desire or sentimentality of the superiority 
of man and female subservience. Knowledge in action is quite different 
from that used on living. It is better to marry than to burn or freeze— 
that is the average old and false dichotomy of body and spirit. This is 
reflected in the marriage of Ruru and Pramadhara in the Pousjra Parva 
of the great Epic. They found all the world more lovely because of 
each other and the one sacrificed half of his longevity for the return of 
life to the lover because the marriage did not then take place, the 
exaltation was not then over. There is nothing like real love for keep* 
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ing it alive and for revealing how little passion mat to is or public 
criticisms or ignominy. Poets make separations between lovers to 
demonstrate it. 

For Nala and Damayanti, Rama and Sita, hut in the ease of 
Draupadi no such thing happened. They do nut come to despise 
each ptlier as soon as what brought them together has disappeared. 
Siva, the great God* tried to stifle love and was said to have burnt 
Cupid. He discoveied his mistake, that the senses vote the elements, 
not indeed of comfort, hut of vital happiness, which open the glory of 
spiritual adventure. So long as he look'd down upon love as self- 
surrender not as self-fulfilment, there was a fight between him and 
Narayana, which the Bharata Sambita describes. 

To love and to be wise is not possible when it is a question of 
passion, for the supreme happiness of life seems to have been the 
conviction that one is loved. Love when it is nursed tin ough shame 
and sorrow must necessarily be holier and mure sincere than when it is 
reared in pride and fostered in luxury. The soul of man aud woman 
lives in love, which no age cau ficcze. Sometimes one does not actually 
understand what one loves, but lovers have an ineffable instinct to 
detect their rivals. In lovers' quart els the party who loves most is 
always agreeable to admit the greater fault. A lover is no better than 
a hunter, for there is much the same pleasure in hunting the animal fit 
for the shaft of cupid in a glance of passion. Who ever loved that did 
not love at the very first sight? Love is thus represented in the arrow 
of Cupid at the sight of Veuus, both in the East and the West. 

The trident and axe were the weapons of the great God Siva and 
were called Pinakpani. Love has material existence in the body and 
moral uplift in mind and spiritual union in the soul. The material 
world is the product of love, with the spirit presiding over such a love 
It is in the mind. Beasts produce a greater number of children than 
human beings. There is some mysterious cause behind it. Medical 
science has been trying to find out the cause of the secret of male and 
female children and sterility but has not yet been successful. 

Children are not the fruits of passion. The ancient kings married 
hundreds of beautiful women yet they were not blessed with children; 
they had to seek the aid of the gods for children. Rama Chandra and 
his brothers were the fruits of sacrifice. Draupadi and her brothers 
also were. The Pandavas were no exception as Pandu went to the 
forest to obtain sons by religious merit. The attributes of the Pandavas 
relate to the gods who blessed them in response to the prayer of Pandu 
and his good wife Kunti. Hie connection between gods and men has 



been spiritual and not material ever since the days of the Vedas. Poets 
may have license to do what they like, hut that can never he a fact of 
history. Kn&lma is the emblem and hero of love but he was not a slave 
to woman oi to earthly pleasures in the way Yajati, his ancestor, was 
described to be in the gi eat 1C pic. lie was not like Siva, who could 
bless men with children. The gi eat ICpic describes how Krishna had 
to seek the help of that God when one of Krishna's wives, Jam- 
babati, wanted to be blessed with a son Krishna was not connected 
with mundane affairs of love and iLs fruit, it is the function of Siva 
and his consort ParvaLi. 

In the dramatic Mahabharata the tvvo deities Sun and Indra were 
engaged to protect their children Kama and Arjuna. Kiishna failed 
to bribe Karna with a kingdom by the disclosure that he wab the son 
of Kunti. The fallacy of the argument was that he would ascend the 
throne of king Paudu the moment Yudhislhira would come to know of 
it, for Karna was alleged to have been conceived in the maidenhood 
of Kunti. If Karna could ascend the throne, if that was the custom, then 
Vyasa could have done so to the tin one of Sanlanu, left vacant by the 
death of Vichilrahirjya. All these arc interpolations of the worst nature, 
done to cry down the Pandavas and their family. 

The Suta reciter made Kama one of their reared children, a 
greater hero than Arjuna of the Kshatriyas, as the Nishads made Ekla- 
bya. If Karna was really the child of Kunti there would not have 
been any ground for Parasurama to curse him. Besides, Karna was 
not a mau to disclose to his friend Durjodhana what Krishna and Kunti 
disclosed to him and turned it to great use to avert the war. In other 
words, to secure inheritance to the thione without a blow. All these are 
stories to belittle the Pandavas, who were loved and admired by the 
Hindu public. They would have been idolised but for the followers of 
Krishna woiship, who made Krishna the great philosophic Nara- 
yana. 

The descendants of Arjuna made him Nara, the great friend of 
Narayana — the two separate entities given against the original connec- 
tion of the Mahabharata or the Bharata Samhita. The Bhagavata 
tried to set it right by the preaching of the religion of love, enunciated 
by Krishna and his lovers m Rashlila, Purana mentions the example 
of Radha, the disappointed consort of Ayana, first conceiving the idea of 
spiritual love and connecting it with the ideal earthly lover Krishna. 
To her excited thought, her divine spouse became a living presence by 
the sound of a flute, the sight of the river Jamuna, or the voice of a 
cuckoo. She was lost in love, she went to prayer, agitated and tremu- 
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lous, and exclaimed in ecstacy: “ Let me die in your embrace, my love, 
do not chastise in the way you are indulging. Have you no pity on 
the torments 1 suffer? You seem to take pleasure m my ailing instead 
of removing it.” These were not the expressions of Kunti to the 
Sun. 

Then one could understand a grown-up girl’s experience of love, and 
sometimes that love is converted into religious emotions and hallucin- 
ation. Nuns, it is said, used to be seized with religo-scxual frenzy. 
(Francis Parkman's “ The Jesuits in North America” describes it). 
Kunti is the bright example of chastity that the great Epic describes. 
The constancy of Kunti mentioned m the table of contents in the great 
Epic is sought to be traduced with Kama’s birth. 

“Vyaaa has fully described the greatness of the Kuru race, virtues of Gandhan, 
:he wisdom of Viduia and the constancy of Kunti. lie has also described the 
livinity of Vasudeb (Krishna), the goodness of the Pandavas and the evil conduct of 
he sons of Dhritarastra.’’* 

Again, in the Vaisampayana edition of the Epic, which Souli 
recited, the main idea was not disturbed but the names of the Panda- 
yas and the Kurus were mentioned without the names of the heroines. 
What was said was only amplified: — 

“Duryoahana is a great tree created out of passion, Kama is its trank ; Sakum is 
ts branches ; Dushashana is its fruit and flowers and weak Dhritarastra is its 
loot ”t Tudhisthira is a great tree created out of virtue and religion; Arjuna is 
ts trunk ; Bhima is its branches ; two sons of Madri are its flowers and fruits ; and 
trishna, Brahma and Brahmanas are its roots.”}; 

The introduction of the connection of Kama with Kunti as his 
mother is a clear conti adiction of what is said in the table of contents 
and it cannot but be an interpolation. 

In the days of the Mahabharata the liberty of women and the 
tender emotions of enduring love were not kept private in the harems 
of palaces. The enumeration of the incidents of the Ramayana in the 
Mahabharata and in the Bana Parva might be a case of clear interpolation 
>f later days. The illustrious, cultured ladies like Draupadi raised by 
;heir conduct the temples of chastity not in the body of the person of 
women but in their heart of hearts, the sanctuary of true love. Women’s 
lependence was not then written on everything. Draupadi exacted 
•espect not only from her beloved ones, but even from her enemies. The 
possession of the Empire of Yudhisthira was found quite incomplete 
without the Queen Draupadi, and it was for this she was staked and 

*AdiPaxva, Chapter I, verses 99-100. 

+108 vena. 

$109 verse. 



the Dice Hall would have been converted into a field of battle 
but Yudhisthiia did not like to recover the lost kingdom in such a 
mad brawl of list*, and blows, as li id actually taken place at the Swa- 
yambara ceremony of Draupadi. 

The dignily and position of the Pandavas were then quite different. 
If Yudhisthi ra had allowed it, the whole world would have laughed at 
him; that the brother* and cousins were fighting for the possession of 
Draupadi. He knew quite well that to tcsL him all these things were done. 
He passed the ordeal unscathed and Dhritarastra had to come to his 
rescue by the conduct of Draupadi. Draupadi was not swerved by the cruel 
persecutions nor were l he brothers of Yudhisthira, although Bhima show- 
ed .signs of restlessness and was warned by Arjuna. What Lakshman 
and Hanuman were to Rama, Arjuna and Bhima were to Yudhisthira, 
Draupadi was a fi iond and relation of Krishna, and in fact he was the 
match-maker. Krishna was the ideal God of love, the heroic sister 
Subhadra was given to Arjuna, the glorious Draupadi went to Yudhis- 
thira, and Krishna himself ruled the heart of all the maidens of Brindaban, 
and even when they wove married they could not derive that pure delight 
which they experienced in their maidenhood in the exploits with Krishna. 
The Rashlila of brindaban, enacted during the bright moon and stars of 
the season, if it was purely a case of sensual pleasures, would easily 
have satisfied them with their husbands at home, but it was something 
more serious than that. Their hearts yearned after the union with the 
heart of Krishna, which the young playmates used to enjoy in their 
younger days. The wife cannot give the delight that beloved class-mates 
excite in a meeting after a long interval of separation. 

Passionate love destroyed Lanka (Ceylon) and Troy. When one is 
in its possession prudence bids adieu. The sigh of such a love is called 
the last of wisdom. Beauty of persons does not last long, like that of the 
mind, which is to be prized above all. The Indian Epics want to impress 
upon their readers that virtue is the right title of nobility and kingdom, 
and anyone, be he a king, who leads a base life, is a monster in nature. 
Esteem and affection are due to virtuous conduct, but when the tran- 
quility and peace, and last, though not least, the religion of a kingdom are 
at stake any sacrifice to establish them is not too dear. Many a battle 
was fought for beauty of person in a woman and for her possession. The 
Ramayana was for Sita, but the Mahabharata was not so. The field 
of the great battle of Kurukshettra is described as the place where the 
fight for religion took place and the great incarnation of God was Krishna, 
who was not a wielder of arms or a fighting hero, but the charioteer of a 
hero, Arjuna, his brother-in-law. 



The moral of the great Epic seems to have been that success follows 
virtue and Krishna. He was the great receptacle of love which in youth 
ignited the heart of the fair maidens of Brindaban, united in ties of 
marriage with thousands and thousands of Royal Princesses and who kept 
them m peace in Dwarka and gave birth to numerous heroes and amongst 
them Cupid, the God of Love. Gandhari, the Queen Mother of the Kurus, 
on behalf of the widows of the fallen heroes in the battlefield, cursed 
Krishna as he did not prevent the cruel carnage and the miseries of 
thousands of unfortunate women who lost their husbands and children. 
Krishna, in order to appease their great grief by practical demonstration, 
accepted the curse gladly. That all earthly creation is liable to destruc- 
tion except the true spirit of love ; this is the true philosophy of love and 
divinity enunciated in the great field of battle of Kurukshettra by the 
driver of the chariot of the great hero Arjuna. 

In world politics and religion the ideal Narayana and Nara were at 
first represented by Krishna and Yudhisthira, who died without a suc- 
cessor. During the reign of the descendants of At juna, Yudhisthira was 
replaced by Arjuna. The great Pandavas represented the five important 
members of the body politic and Krishna the spirit within, and Draupadi 
the emblem of prosperity and love. The maintenance of the body does 
not depend entirely on material food and drink so much as on spiritual. 
The spirit of intelligence of Krishna and the love of Draupadi controlled 
the five senses of the body politic of Government to establish the true 
religion in India, which was struggling for existence in the Great War 
amongst the followers of the great exponents of the six philosophies of 
India. 

The atheistical doctrine of Charvaka, the Epicurus of India, was the 
culminating point of the breaking asunder of society and the religion of 
divine love. Draupadi was dragged in the Dice Hall when she was in the 
menstrual flux. The great poet Vyasa thereby demonstrated to the world 
at large that the cause of love does not flow through the same passage 
of passion which creates abhorrence in the minds of all. The heart 
within was left untouched by her sufferings and insult, by the form of 
true love for the husband Yudhisthira, to whom she did not utter a word 
of blame. She as a true wife did not lose the great opportunity pre- 
sented to her of releasing the distressed husband. She did not fall in a 
faint like Sita $ she fearlessly defended herself and the action of the good 
husband and nonplussed the great assembly by her difficult question, her 
heroic and modest behaviour, befitting the dignity of the Ancient 
Empress of India. 

The four subjects of life, religion, wealth, desire and emancipation, 
are after all indissolubly connected with love, and the great exponent 
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of that love in dramatic life is a Hindu wife. Such an ideal wife was 
Draupadi, who did not have that selfish idea of looking to the interest 
of her husband only, hut looked to the general welfare of the family and 
kingdom. That was the philosophy of love a queen, nay an empress 
of India like Draupadi had to represent ami which she did so wonder- 
fully in every place and whenever she was called upon to do so. She 
was actually the goddess of prosperity and love, whom the Pandavas 
worshipped and their enemies wanted to possess and attempted to do so 
in vain. Krishna was the emblem of universal love ami the reflection 
of the same was found in Draupadi and hence she was called Krishna. 
All of them were not of a hi ight white cotour, which m science is the 
mixture of seven colours, hut that of the colour of the sky. Love is not 
the mixture or fusion of colours hut is an otiginal prime colour or takes 
colour, like the sky wit h clouds hoveling there. The feelings, like the 
clouds, gather round the sky to shower rain and make the earth produc- 
tive and happy. It iniglil he said with great torce about Draupadi: — 

“ JB* or beauty aud her prudence claiming place 

And all praiseworthy excellence and grace.” 

Love bathes us rejoicing in the crystal light. A woman of beauty 
worthily deserves all the praise due to her. Peace surveys piety, humi- 
lity and quiet, the product of love and affection. The great Epic 
Mahabharatxi describes the great characters in it in the same light 
Draupadi diopped dead in the company of her husband and did not leave 
him, like Sita, disappointed and grieved. There lies the greatness of 
the Mahabharata. Yudhisthira did not look back when his beloved wife 
fell and died, or when his hrothers shared the same fate one after the 
other. Arjuna, who is alleged to be Nara, did not escape it and he fell 
before Bhima. 

Love, religion and philosophy grew side by side and may be said 
to be very closely inter-related. The great Epic tries to demonstrate by 
examples the end of Vedanta philosophy. Philosophy in India is nothing 
but the fulfilment of religion and Vedanta, as the name implies, is the 
goal of the Veda. Yudhisthira is represented as the son of the divine 
dispenser of justice Yama, for his piety and wisdom. Yama’s sister is 
Jamuna, on whose bank and water are closely connected the love exploits 
of Krishna with the girls of Brindaban. The poetry of the Veda, rivers 
and their composition refer to the conception of love and its great 
sacrifices. The parental affection of Nature is reflected in the food and 
drink in the sweet scented lotus and clear water as well as fishes. 

Surely the ethics and religion of love are conveyed in the music of 
verses, the poetry of the heart and soul of man and woman* Love 
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has a moral, political and spiritual side and the Indian Epics only des- 
cribe the different phases so little understood and realised. The great 
Indian poet Kalidasa was immorLaliscd by his Sakuntala, but he has not 
shown the political aspect of love nor the spiritual aspect. The 
Ramayana shows the political side of love in the exile of Sita after the 
fire ordeal as well as the Mahabharata in disowning the son of Sakuntala, 
Bharata, with whose feats the Mahabharata begins. The reason of king 
Dusmantya’s refusal to admit him as the heii>apparent to the throne 
is not the curse of the sage Durbasa, as Kalidasa claimed, but that the 
king should learn to restrain his conduct in future and not to act like 
Dushantya for the obvious reason of giving grounds to wild speculations. 

“ Vaishampayana said:— 0 lady, my union with you took place m private. None 
knew of it, and therefore, it is natural that people should have thought that our 
union was only out of lust, and that we were not husband and wife. This son, in- 
stalled as my heir-apparent, would have been considered as a man of impure birth. 
Therefore, I was thinking how best to establish your puiity. 0 dearest, 0 lady of 
beautiful eyes, I have forgiven you for all the hard words you have uttered in 
anger. You ore my darling.** 1 

The political object of the ancient kings is reflected in the above 
version of the king, but Sakuntala *s reprimand includes the citation of 
Manu as to how kings obtained sons by five ways : 

“Man a has said that there are five kinds of sons, namely those begotten by one 
on his wife, thos 1 obtained from others, those purchased for a price, thoso reared out 
of affection, and those begotten on other women.” \ 

The king did not accept Bharata as his son until the voice of 
Heaven declared him to be his son and his declaration to the assembly 
reads : — 

“ Hear all of you the words of the messenger of Heaven. 1 myself know that this 
boy is my son. If I had acceptod him as my son at Sakuntala’* words, my people 
would have been suspicious, and my son also would not have been considered to be 
pure (of pure birth).*'! 

King Santanu was the cursed king Mahavi&ha of the Ikshaku family 
who went to Heaven, but was found incompetent for his rude act of 
immorality. The incident conveys the ancient idea of heavenly morality 
in man and woman as against the Western idea, for which the great 
Epic poet Milton put it in " Paradise Lost.” 

“Once upon a time, the celestials were one day worshipping Brahma. Many 
royal sages and king Mahavisha were also present there. The queen of the riven, 
Hangs also came there to pay her. adorations to the Grandsire. Her garments, as 


* The Mbh., Adi P&rva, Ojikpter LXXIV, verses 121—128. 

Do 1 do. do. verse 93. 

! „ Do, iio. 4o, , % verses 115-110. 
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white as the moon, were blown away by the winds. As tier person thud became 
exposed, the celestials bent down their heads, but the royal sage Mahavisha rudely 
oontinued to Btaro at her For this (rtido act', Mahavisha was cursed by Brahma. 
He said, 1 Tou will be born oil earth and. you shall then again attain to these 
regions. 1 The king (Maliuvisha) th»»n reraombeied all the monarch* and ascetics on 
eartu and wished to be born uo tho son of the greatly powerful Parti pa. The beat 
of the rivors (Gauga), seeing the king Mahavisha Lose lus firmness, went away think- 
ing him in her 

This Ls the mythology of heavenly love with which the Mahabharata 
is closely connccleil. The love episode of Kacha and Devajam has a 
great hearing on the question of love and marriage of Ancient India. 
Kacha was the son of Vrihaspali, the well-known priest of the gods who 
went to Sukra to leai n the great incantation by which Sukra brought to 
life the Asuras killed by the Devas. Devajani, the daughter of Sukra, 
fell in love with Kacha. The Asuras, knowing the wicked intention of 
Kacha, hacked him to pieces and burnt his body to ashes. All these 
proved abortive as Sukra revived luni at the importunities of his daugh- 
ter. A third time the Asuras killed him and burnt his body and the 
ashes were put in the wine the great sage Sukra took. Then came the 
final struggle of the love of Devajani and Sukra. The filial love had 
to sacrifice for the love of Devajani for Kacha, which was nothing more 
than an attachment of companionship. Kacha came to life ripping open 
the stomach of Sukra and Kacha revived his preceptor to life by the 
incantation of Sukra. The wine was then forbidden as a drink for the 
Brahmanas by Sukra as a remembrance of the incidents.! When Kacha 
was going to leave the preceptor’s house Devajani offered her love and 
a proposal of marriage was made to him. 

,4 Vaisharap&yana said: — Your vow is now over, you should now fix affection 
on me who love you. Accept my hand with ordained rites and Mantras. Kacha 
said:— Sou are an object of my respect and worship, as is your illustrious father. 0 
lady of faultless features, you are an object of gieater reverent e to me (than your 
father). You are dearer than life to the high-souled Bliargava. 0 amiable lady, 
you are ever worthy of my worship, as you are the daughter of my preceptor. As 
your father Sukra, my preceptor, is ever honoured by me, so are you. 0 Devajani, 
therefore, you should nob speak to me thus. Devajam said:— 0 best of the twice 
born, you are the son of my preceptor s son, you are not the son of my father. 
Therefore, you are an object of my respect and worship. O Kacha, when the Asuras 
killed you again and again, you should reoojUect to-day the love I showed towards 
you. 0 virtuous man remembering my love and affection for you, and also my 
devoted regard for you, you should not abandon me without any faults. Kacha 
said s— 0 lady of virtuous vows, do not urge me into such a sinful course. O lady of 
fair eyebrows, be graceful to me. O amiable lady, you ore an object of greater 
regard than my preceptor. 0 large eyed lady, 0 lady of handsome face, 0 amiable 

laiden, the place *4he body of the son of Kavi, (SukraY. jvhere you live, ifrispniy 

* - - — - 1 mVt aJ. 

* The Mfch. Adi P&rva, Chapter XCVI, verse* 3—8, p^e ir 1 
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abode. You are truly my sister. 0 slender-waisteil lady, 0 amiable maiden, do not 
say so Welme most happily passed the days ve hare lived together. There is 
perfect good feeling now existing between us. I ask > our leave to go away. Bless 
mo so that good may come to my journey. Kerne mb or me m your com ersations as 
one who has not transgressed virtue hierve my preceptor with readiness and single- 
ness of heart. Devojam said -If you refuse to make me your wife, solicited by me 
as 1 do, O Kadia, tm ( teedJ say') your know led go will bear no fruits Raclia said 
I refuse to comply with your request, because you are my preceptor’s daughter. 
Cl did not refuse you) for any fault of yours My preceptor also had not issued 
any command regarding this matter. Curse me if it ploases you. 0 Devajam, 
I have told you what should bo the conduct of Rishis. I, therefore, do not deserve 
your curse. But notwithstanding all this you have cursed me out of dosire aud not 
from a sense uf duty. Therefore, your desire shall not be fulfilled, no Rishi’s son 
will ever accept your hand. Vnu have said that my knowledge would not beai 
fruits. Let it he so. But it shall bear fruits in him whom I shall teach it.* * 

The history, sense and spirit of earthly love may be found in the 
Vedic Mantras of incantations on the birth of a son. The Brahmanas 
utter the following Vedic Mantras at the birthday ceremony of the child. 

‘You are born of my body; yon have sprung from my heart. Yon are myself 
in the foim of my son. Live for one hundred ’years.’ * My life depends on you. 
The continuation of my race also depends on you. Therefore, live in happiness for 
one hundred years’ t 

This forms the basis of the argument of Sakuntala’s appeal to ac- 
cept the son of her marriage with king Dushanta in the wood. She 
repeated the science of marriage with the curse : 

“0 Dushanta, if you refuse what L ask you to do, your head will to-day be divided 
into a thousand pieces. The learned men of old say that the husband himself, enter- 
ing into the womb of hie wife, comes out as the son Therefore, the wife is oalled 
Jaya. The son that is born to a wise man, rescues the spirits of liis deceased ances- 
tors. Because the son rescues his ancestors from the hell, called Put, therefore he 
has been called by the self -created (Brahma) himself as Putra. A man conquers 
the world by the birth of a son; he enjoys eternity by that of a grandson; the great 
grandfathers enjoy eternal happiness by the birth of a grandson’s son. She is a 
true wife who is a good house-wife, she is a true wife whose heart is devoted to her 
husband; she is a true wife who is faithful to her husband. A man’s half is his wife, 
the wife is her husband’s best of friends; the wife is the source of Dharma, Arfcha and 
Kama, the wife is the source of salvation. Those that have wives Aim. perforin 
religious acts; those that have wives lead domestic lives Those that have wives can be 
h*PPy» and those that have wives can achieve good fortune. The sweet speeched 
wives are their husband’s friends on the occasions of religious acts; th ft y are as mo- 
thers in the hours of illness and woe. Even in the deep forest the wife is the re- 
freshment and solace to her roaming husband, lie who has a wife, is trusted by all. 
The wife, therefore, is man’s great means of salvation When the husband goes 
to the land of Yams, leaving this world, it is the devoted wife only that accompanies 
him there. The wife, gone before (dying before her husband), waits for the spirit of 
her husband, and if the husband goes before, t he chaste wife soon follows him o 

* The Mbh., Chapter L AAV II, Adi Parva, verses 5 — 20, 

t Mbh. Adi Parva, Chapter LXX1II, verses 61—63. 
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king, for all those masons, marriago exists (in this world). The husband enjoys the 
company of his wife, both hero m this world and hereafter. The leamod men have 
said that a man lumsolf is born as his son; thercfuio, a man whose wife has given 
birth to a son, should look upon her ns his mother. Looking at the face of the son, 
begotten on lus wife, a man seos Ins o\\ u faro as he does in a mirror ; and feels himself 
as happy as a wrUinus man attaining to Ilenaen Men, burnt by mental grief or 
afflicted by disease, fool as ium h rohei ed as a perspiring mail does m a cool bath. No 
man, oven in auger should e\er do anything that is disagreeable to Ins wife ; for 
happmoss, Joy. virtue and everything depend on the wife. 'Wile is the sacred soil 
in which tlio husband is born again liven 11 is lus cannot cioat-e mou without women. 
What is a greater happiness to a fatlior than what the father 1 eels when lus son, 
running to him, clasps him with his (tiny little) arms, though his body is full of dust 
and dirt? Why are \ou treating with indifferent e tlus your son who has himself 
come to you, and who is wistfully casting his gimmes towards you? Even ants sup- 
port their offering and do nut. dostroy their eggs. Why then should you not, being 
learned m the rules oi piety, support your own child 9 The touch of the sandal-] aste, 
that of wornun and wator, is not. so pleasing as that of one’s own mfant son, locked 
in lus embrace. As the Braliuiana is the best among bipods (men), as cow is the 
best among quadrupeds, as preceptor is the best among all superiors, so is the son 
among all objects pleasing to the touch 4 .” 

The most intimate personal human i elationship of all the material 
world is the home, and It is said that the comfort of homo life rests with 
the wife, who is in charge of the home. Man’s energy and woman’s 
devotion are the key-notes of success and prosperity. The rule for each 
individual human being is that the happiness of a human being depends 
upon love and true friendship. If love is true the question of losing 
interest does not arise in man or woman by reason of personality. The 
atmosphere of love is progressive and noL stationary, and the great art 
of life is nothing but the perpetual realisation of love. The means of 
self-expression can bring out the individual quality of each man and 
woman where there is true love. 

The work oue does for no return or reward but for the sake of 
giving expression to his or her feelings, such work shows the vitality ever 
newly inspired by the breath of love. This form of self-expression is 
simply inexhaustible. Without this there is no true happiness in the 
intimate personal relationship of man and woman. Love is consciousness 
which unites the body* mind and spirit of lovers and there is hardly any 
question of sex-appeal. Love gives self-control and courage ; one does 
not inherit it from father or mother, it is the result of cultivation and 
education of the soul within. Innocent love between mature man and 
woman is not as easy as amongst children* In youth if such love is 
continued it breeds gossip. One must either have the strength of mind to 
brave this or bid farewell to such friendship. Boys can be intimate friend? 
with each other, likewise git Is, but in that there is no peculiar 


* The Mbfa r Chapter LXXTV, verses 14—56. 
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sensitiveness of intellect, no grade of apprehension, no delicacy of humour 
which can make the forms of communication pleasant. It is not the sex 
attraction which is to be attributed to the special kind of pleasure one 
experiences, for passion or lust makes love more 01 less selfish and 
breeds envy and jealousy Where there is ownness or exclusive idea of 
enjoyment there is jealousy and envy. Man or woman is not a mere 
chattel of love Self control alone can still the lust of possession and it is 
for this the example of the king Sudarsana is cited in the beginning of 
Anusasana Parva, that he had the courage of his convictions, faced 
the truth and stilled the lust of possession which translated him to 
Heaven in person. By throwing away one’s last rag of pride and possession 
one stands up robed and crowned with Heaven’s diadem, worthy of being 
translated there. This is the perfection of human unselfish love, but the 
divine love on earth was demonstrated in the life of Sri Krishna, the 
wielder of the discus of love, not any divine weapon which Arjuna and 
others possessed through the boon of material gods Siva, Indra, Sun, or 
others. 

The Great War of Kurukshettra was not only a terrible destruction 
of infidels, but produced the kingdom of the good Yudhisthira, a king of 
piety, truthfulness and virtue. The emotion of senses which sages like 
Visvamitra, Narada, etc., tried to stifle are not static hut finite hungers. 
The beautiful Sakuntala was the offspring of the love of Visvamitra and 
the mother of the Bharata family of kings. 

The Indian Epics are really grand and sublime as they please at 
all times all kinds of men. This united assent and combination of so 
many different judgments stamp a very high and unequivocal value 
on them which cannot legally be thrown aside. A wise son makes a 
father glad and God is delighted with the wisdom of his creation. The 
righteous shall be reigning m the memory of good men and the memory of 
the just is blessed. Wisdom is better than brute strength. The force of the 
tempest caunot blind the wisdom and experience of the pilot in saving 
his ship from being wrecked. The axe with the short stick removes 
the forest of trees. Who can stand in the fearful battle of Kurukshettra 
unhurt, except he be the emblem of Divine Love ; who else could be the 
divine .guide of the victorious heroes ? It was not the love of Draupadi 
or Subhadra that led the Pandavas to glory or victory. 

Man does not care so much to look into the moral very carefully as he 
likes to stick to what is agreeable. Every one likes to make friendship 
‘with the dead, evep if they be sworn enemies when alive. The tombs 
and their epitaphs are signs of repentance that they were neglected 
gnd envied during their life-time, If there are no public virtues how 
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can laws enforce them on the puhlic at large ? A prophet or reformer 
is seldom honoured in his life-lime. It is practically true that illustrious 
dead person* are calumnised by those who consider that their actions 
overshadowed them. There are few people who can wrap themselves in 
their own integrity. Cardinal Wolsey is leprescnted to have said 
this to King Henry VIII by Shakespeare : — 

“My robe 

And. my intogdly to Heaven, is all 

I now dare call my own." 

It is not the rich kings who display the good and pious men of the 
age, the intricacies of moral virtues and law* and the signs of the times 
in divine love. What Troy owes to Homer, India owes to Vyasa and 
Valmiki. The great virtues would have been lost if they had not been 
sung by poets. They are immortalised if they did their work properly 
with the right selection of heroes and hcioines. Hindus burn their 
dead and do not erect tombs over their illustrious heroes and patriots. 
The bards and poets make their memorials in verse, but the public at 
large consecrate their memories in festivals and religious ceremonies. 

The mass worshipped God with the king in his public sacrifices, 
religion he preached through his priest and the law established justice in 
the realm he ruled. 

The Rig Veda reveals the truth of redemption by a sinless sacrifice 
and Prajapati is identified with the sacrifice. When the early system 
of sacrifices and offerings was not realised in its spiritual sense— that 
God to show his holiness and to become the sacrifice, typified by 
the sacrifices of the law, had to become incarnate — the idea of vicarious 
suffering for the reconciliation of rebellious beings was lost and sacrificed 
as the common legacy of all nations and they were soon converted into 
bribes to appease the angry god and demons so that they would not 
do the sacrifices any harm. The idea of protection and prevention 
became the ideal of man. Man had free will and ignorance 
and accordingly sought protection. The Upanishads gave him the 
first idea of God and repugnance to vice and favour to virtue were 
the essential traits of morality. Man wanted to know the author of 
this great Universe with his growing knowledge as he learnt to utilise 
the countless things around him. He soon realised the spirit of love 
in the great Creator, and found by and by that energy is the product 
of love and suffering. The desire to see the great Creator soon became 
the earnest aim of life of some men out of curiosity. The dynamic 
force of imagination gave birth to many things, and to punish the 
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wicked, who were Lhe great persecutors of humanity, the incarnation 
of God, half powerful animal and half man, was conceived to establish 
the holiness and benefaction of GoJ and the sinfulness of the wicked, 
or the Asuras as they were then styled. 

Might was then the only right. Men fell prostrate with fear m 
the worship of the powerful to save themselves from utter destruction. 
The natural phenomena of earthquake, fire and flood made the intelligent 
realise the invisible power of the Creator. The Vedic sages prayed 
for forgiveness for any transgression made knowiugly or unknowingly. 
This was the origin of the religion of the world. The idea of resent- 
ment is at the root of it. The Creator’s loving holiness becomes a relative 
attribute to justice. The theory of action and judgment soon came into 
being. God is love, full of happiness, and he created this earth full of 
happiness and wealth for the just use of man and other beasts. Man was 
given free will and intelligence to develop a conscience to judge right 
and wrong, to co-operate in the works of God by holding communion 
with Him. Man was endowed with everything if he only utilised the 
power given to him. It is a choice to love either himself or the spirit 
of the Creator— there lies the difference between earthly and divine 
love. 

The well-known saying is “Where there is a will there is a way". 
Will power is the root of the Yoga system of philosophy. God created 
the Universe by the fiat of his great will, and man sought union with 
Him by the will power to control his senses and mind. From the material 
the abstract spiritual idea of God came into being, of no form or figure 
to the wise. In envy the object of hatred and fear is always in the mind 
of the sinner; this is a process of abstraction of thought, an inferior 
system of Yoga for the vicious and ignorant. Ravana and his brothers, 
Kamsa and Sisupala, obtained their salvation through it The gates of 
Heaven were not closed to them like other religions. The Pouranic 
idea of salvation was by seven generations of births through devotion 
to God and by three of enmity. The Bible believes in miracles and all 
other books of religion admit them. In the birth of Krishna or Rama 
there was nothing unusual. They were not prophets of God, they were 
masters of action, love aud sympathy. What Rama lacked, Krishna 
fulfilled. How pleasant is life if you live with those with whom you 
think you should live, and not merely for j'ourself. In the birth of 
Krishna this is demonstrated. God gives the life of all men in the 
Universe but lives with those who wish Him to live with them and not 
merely for themselves. So Krishna went to Brindaban though born in 
Muthara (Muttra). 
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**0 be wiser, Th.»n! 

Instirarboil Mial true know leilgo loads to love, 

True dignity libidos with him aloud 
Who, m the si lout hour u£ inward thought, 

Can still suspoefc, and still revere lumself, 

In lowliness of heart u 

( Words woRTn;. 

Kribhaa was not the sou of a king or born by the boon of sacrifice; 
he was beauty incarnate. 

“BoauLy -a living Presence of earth, 

Surpassing the most fair ideal Forms 
Which cruft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From earth’s mateuals —waits upon my steps; 

Pitches her touts hoforo mo as L move, 

An hi ) ui 1 y no ighl iour . Paradise, and gro vos 
Mlvsian, Fortunate Fields— like those of old 
Sought m the Atlantic Mam— Why should they be 
A history only of do part oil things, 

Or a more Action of what never was v 
For tlio discerning infcelleut of man, 

Whou wedded to tins goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall And theso 
A simple produce of the common day. 19 

(Words worth). 

The mythology of divine love is depicted in the churning of the 
ocean. The godded of prosperity is Lakshmi, consort of Narayana, 
daughter of the illustrious sage Bhrigu and his wife Khyati. She was 
drowned in the ocean at the lime of Indra’s fall by the curse of the s ag e 
Durbasa, and she was recovered in the churning of the sea. In the figure 
of Narayana she is sitting at the feet as if kneading over the hood of the 
snake in the ocean. Ananta is the name of the snake on which Narayana 
is sleeping and on whose head, it is said, the earth rests. Ananta is the 
name of Balarama and the Mahabharala describes the death of Balarama 
when the snake came out of his body. The Mahabharata says in the 
Santi Parva that the goddess of prosperity left the Asuras and came to 
Indra*. The goddess of prosperity lives where there is no animosity 
towards men but truth, charity and mercy reign. Virtue and morality 
are the signs of divine love. 

The Asuras and the Devas fought for the division of nectar. The 
fact is that the nectar of life lies in good conduct, it is not the gift of 
God. The goddess of prosperity lives with men of good conduct and 
such men are blessed with divine love — that is the lesson preached by 
the goddess Lakshmi. The Asuras, as long as they were virtuous, 
enjoyed the nectar, but when they became vicious they were hurled 
from the kingdom of Heaven. The place of Heaven and hell is in the 


•The Kbh. Chapter CCXXYIII. 
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mind and soul, and there is no separate place assigned for each, for it is 
the culture of the mind which makes a man or a woman look up and 
not down, aspire and not despair. Divine love is all abandonment of 
self. A stranger when he sees a serpent is going to kill a man unaware, 
kills it, without being called upon to do so, through the hidden force of 
divine love, even ignoring the danger he runs should the snake, if not 
killed, attack him. The great poet Shakespeare says of true love: — 

“Lore is not love 

Winch alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

O no: it is an overflxed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken, 

It is the star of every wandering bark; 

Whose worth’s unknown although his height be taken 
Love's not Time’s fool though rosy lips and oheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come, 

Lovo alters not with his bnef hours and weeks. 

But bears it out e’en to the edge of doom”. 

Love is not the fruit of passion. The great Epic demonstrates it in 
Draupadi. The love of youths Drupada and Drona ended in envy 
and dismemberment of Drupad's kingdom. To set it right Drupada 
performed the sacrifice for the birth of such children who would be able 
to recover the lost kingdom. This is the genesis of the great Epic in 
which the Pandavas figured. Draupadi, Dhristadyumna, etc., were 
born. Drupada was perhaps told by the sages that he should take the 
assistance of Sn Krishna, the master of Divine Love, in the marriage 
of Draupadi. True love represented in Draupadi is a friend of 
divine love, as from true love divine love comes. Divine love stepped 
in and said in the action: — 

"Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments." 

The marriage passed off and after it the goddess of prosperity 
Lakshmi blessed the Pandavas with the suzerainty of India. The 
goddess of prosperity is reflected in Draupadi. Even the Pandavas* 
worst enemy Duijodhana admitted it and wanted to deprive them of 
her. 

* 

“Tou should remember Aijuna had his famous bow andBhimahiB mace, but it 
was the praiseworthy Draupadi who liberated the Pandavas, who were all made 
slaves at the game of dice ** 

Draupadi was a fearless, cultured Indian princess who showed that 
she could stand on her own legs, could render great assistance to 
Yudhisthira and his brothers. She did not accuse Yudhisthira before 
*Mbh. Udyoga Parra, Chapter CLX, versee UO-lui 
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his enemies or at home, her stand before the memorable Dice Hall could 
not but elicit praise from all. She demonstrated what true love is, she 
justified the action of her husband Yudhisthira, and stood by him in his 
worst miseries. 

“Nor for reward, or auy fee; 
bull like as thou hue loved me, 

1 lore, and ever will luvollieo, 

Only as king of this my heart, 

Only because my Clod thoa art". 

(6. WiliiubtoroiO 

The friends of Durjodhana, headed by Kama, tried her .fully by 
damning the Pandava king, but she proved by her conduct that love 
when repressed engenders power. 

“The more thou damn'st it up, tho more it bums: 

The current that with gentle murmur glides. 

Thou knnwoAt, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 

But w hen lus fair emuso is not htnderd’d stones, 

(living a gentlo kiss to every sedge 
Ho orertaketh in his pilgrimage ” 

(Shakkspbarx). 

So Shakespeare corroborated her conduct. Violent passions cannot 
disturb tho mind where true love is. Love guards against vice. Every 
transgression ran he traced to the working of the evil passions in the 
human heart. It takes possession when the heart is vacant or vacillating. 
The mind, like the body, needs to be trained and equipped before it 
can use its powers in the most advantageous way. A man or woman 
when in love learns the art of thinking well, and consequently the 
natural powers come into play. Tic who is in love, sees every time he 
looks at the beloved object when he is absent and when he is near, 
drawing from his movements, eyes, speeches, writings and last though 
not least mind those virtues and attractions which he possesses. 

The lover exhausts the stock of the beloved in expanding his soul. 
This is the root of sclf-sacrificc in true love. If a lover sacrifices Ms 
own pleasure for that of his beloved, he is a devotee at the temple of 
love, never self-possessed. Individuality is no longer his own foolish 
master, love craves a new and higher object, it inhales the celestial air 
of doing good to others and m'akes man or woman forget self-interest. 
Man becomes the sport of circumstance when he loses command over 
himself. The art of governing passions is the keynote of success in this 
vale of tears. Wealth, health, skill and knowledge can give little 
satisfaction to man or woman if one does not cultivate the control of 
one’s senses. Love and true love can alone control the senses. 

The ancient stories, perceiving the innumerable ills resulting from 
ungoverned passions, sought to extirpatejithem and reactions took place. 
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Sakuntala, Kripa, Drona, Vyasa are said to be the fruits of such i*e-ac- 
tious. It is true that few possess the firmness to go against the laws of 
Nature. A plain, illiterate man does not fall into that enor which a 
learned man does with the theories of subtle casuists who labour 
chiefly to show how one may approach sin without sinning. There 
were men who studied morality to make a show of their learning and in 
order not to lire according to the accepted rules. When such men 
became the editors of the greaL Epic these things were introduced as 
something novel and mysterious to be in keeping with the greatness of 
the illustrious example prodigies. Draupadi did not escape in their 
hands as wife of the five Pandavas. 

* The Gospel contains,” says Mr. Locke, " so perfect a body of 
ethics that reason may be excused from any further inquiry, since she 
may find man’s duty dearer and easier in revelation than in herself.” 
Fortunately, such is not exactly the case with the great Epic 

The truth can be ascertained from the different versions of the 
different authors and editors, which are not all lost but are somehow 
preserved. It is of interest to mention here the cause of this departure 
from truth and rectitude and the mingling of religion and dissipation so 
contrary to] each other. It is the usual practice among mankind from the 
growth of civilisation. The habit of lying owes its origin either to fear 
of punishment, love of gain, or the ambition to working upon the evil 
passions of man, making everything suitable to the tastes of the people 
and winning their admiration and applause. Aristotle’s reply to a 
question as to what a man could gain by telling lies is very interesting 
and to the point. — “ Not to be credited when he tells the truth.” It is 
well-known that gross lies in trade are indulged in for gain and malice 
forges slander. Poets invent incidents and circumstances which did not 
actually take place only to embellish narratives to tell upon the 
imagination of the audience. The design was to display their importance. 
He who in his first attempt succeeds cannot but be strongly tempted to 
pursue his vile course. The beauty of the soul is temperance, courage 
gnd wisdom, from which divine love springs. 

Material and moral prosperity depended on the virtuous conduct of 
man, and when he fell below that standard he was called Asura. War 
was inevitable when they fought for the right to own a kingdom by 
sheer force of physical power against moral force.' It was a fight 
between uncommon physical and numerical strength against cultural, 
intellectual and spiritual power not so numerically great. The Philistine 
giant was killed by the stripling David with a small stone hurled from a 
sling. Krishna and Balarama were such striplings who killed Kansa, 
(he spa-in-law of the great king Jarasaqdha in a sacrifice, and they came 
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into the lxine-light. Neither of them sat on the throne that fell vacant 
by the death of the usurper Knn&a, but they made Kansa’s father 
U graven do so. The most powerful Jarasaudha, hearing of his son’s 
cruel fate, tiiod lus level beat to be revenged but failed, 

Krishna thought of making alliance with his, relatives, the Pandavasi 
who were sought to he destroyed by Durjodhana. They were all physi- 
cally and intellectually strong, full of energy, ability and vigour and with 
a right title to the kingdom. Draupadi was the gift-horse with which the 
Pandavas,’ alliance with Drupada and Kushna was secured and that was the 
real beginning of the great fight. The Pandavas revenged the lac house 
incidents at the Swayambara 1 estival of Draupadi by metemg out blows 
and thrusts of aims on Duijodhana and his friends, who made the lac 
house to destroy them, aud secured the shaie of their paternal estate by 
the alliance of man iage with Di aupadi. Krishna founded an empire 
at Dwarka. This was followed by the most important events, the 
killing of Jarasandha, the Ncmean Lion of India, and the founding 
of an empire with a capital at Indraprastha (Old Delhi) by the Pan- 
davas. 

All these and Rajasnya were the height of glory of Krishna’s 
intellectual powers and made the Pandavas famous for their martial 
spirit and chivalry. Tins is the subject matter of Adi Kanda, or the 
fiist part of the Mahabharata, where Krishna and the Pandavas were 
the real heroes of morality and love. Yudhisthira married Draupadi, 
and his brothers were the protectors of the queen and the kingdom. 
Draupadi’s modesty and love were great and just, which made them 
free from falling together by the ears. The Ramayana at the end of 
the reading speaks of the greatest blessing on earth to make brothers 
live in unity. This also was the aim of the other work, and Draupadi 
by her good conduct and affectionate love towards the Pandavas achieved 
it in the Mahabharata. Yudhisthira alone was addressed as a husband 
and others as brothers-m-law, as appear in the addresses of Draupadi 
in the great Epic. 

The marriage of Draupadi has direct and indirect relations in 
the Epic which have not as yet been seen.* The original marriage 
ceremony took place with Yudhisthira as the text testifies, but in 
philosophy it demonstrates the creation of the moral and spiritual world 
that real love cannot be personal but universal ; when it is so, it unites 
men instead of separating them. The carnal love separates the brothers 
Sunda and Upasunda in the story of Tilottama and Bali and Sugriva. 

* In the Appendix “C ” where the texts in all the oolleotlone hearing on the 
subject ea found by Dr. Bukt hanker, Editor of the "Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata" are given, 
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It is said in a Polish proveib that a woman draws more with a hair of 
her head than a yoke of oxen well harnessed, but the ancient Hindus 
declare that the joy of home depends on a good wife for the hearts 
of each other are joined by the angle of happiness. Such a wife was 
Draupadi so far as the home comforts and unity of the Pandavas were 
concerned, and there she acted in such a way that she did not make any 
difference between her husband Yndhisthira and his brothers — that was 
the illusion or Maya. The European poets sang and in their words 
the part Draupadi played may be said : — 

“ It is the secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mm<l to mind 
In body and m soul can bind ” 

(Soott). 

“But to see her were to love her, 

Love but her, and love for ever.” 

(Burns.) 

”0 that the desert were my dwelling place, 

With one spirit for my minister, 

That I might all forgot the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her.” 

(Byron.) 

“Her feet are tender, for she sets her steps, 

Hot on the ground, but on the heads of men.” 

(Homur.) 

The happiness of Yudhisthira was not his own individual happiness, 
but he was a man of the world whom the world can accept as the ideal 
king of men and his arms and armour were the five men and two 
women, i.e his four brothers and Krishna at the head and his mother, 
Kunti, and Draupadi. This is the real conception of the great Epic. 
The grouping of the picture has been of the utmost importance. How 
a given figure in a picture is affected and is altered by an artist as well 
as by the revisers is illustrated below. 

Titian copied the Deity dividing Light from Darkness in the Sistine 
Chapel and used it in his picture of the battle of Cadore showing a 
General falling from his horse. Michael Angelo's picture of Samson 
was copied by Tintoret and Samson was converted into a Jupiter by 
the introduction of an eagle, thunder and lightening obliterating the 
jaw-bone of the ass. There had been several transformations and 
divisions of the Mahabharata of Vyasa and the Ramayana of Valmiki 
by various editors and rhapsodists. It is true that art tries to perfect 
ideals. Ruskin says : — 

“Remembering always that there axe two characters in which all greatness of 
Art consists first, the earnest and intense seizing of natural facts ; then the ordering 





those facts by strength «f human intellect, so as to make them, for all jrho look upon 
them, to the utmost serviceable, memorable, and beautiful And thus great Art is 
nothing olse than the type of strong and noble life ; for as the ignoble person, in his 
dealings with all that occnrs m the world about him, first sees nothing clearly, 
looks nothing fairly in the Ineo, and then allows himself to be swept away by the 
trampling torrent and unoscnpoblo fori'o of the things that he would not foresee 
anil could not undorstand * so the noble person, looking the facts of the world full in 
the face, and fathoming them with deep faculty, fhen deals with them in 
unalamod intelligence and unhurried strength, and becomes, with his Iranian 
intellect aud will, no unconscioua nor insignificant ugout in consummating their good 
and. restraining their ovil ” 

Poets paint in then words, Artists speak in their works and Law de- 
raonstiatcs the ethics of morality and the progress of ages. The customs 
and usages found injurious to the people weie stopped and punishments 
were mentioned for the transgressors. There is no law of punishmentin 
the Hindu institutes for marrying five husbands if ever that had been the 
custom amongst the Hindus. No idols or pictuies or carvings found in 
India show that the five Pandavas weie married to one Draupadi. The 
great work of Vyasa has been misused in the manner the artists used the 
masterpieces of Michael Angelo. 

Love is the light of Heaven. Heaven’s harmony is in love* the 
silent note of music and main energy of life. It illumines the darkness 
of heart within to find the dweller there, vibrates the chord of sentiment 
to sing the music of life and inspires man and woman to sacrifice every- 
thing to realise the truth hehind the love of life. No man or woman is 
perfect unless love finds its way into the heart to fill it with true 
affection and eliminate all malice or envy. It justifies the name Ajatasatru, 
by which Yudhisthira was universally known and respected. The ethics 
of morality and love the great Epics of India teach, and the heroes and 
heroines who illustrate them are the real characters worthy of notice. 
The battles or exploits of warriors have never been the real themes of 
the Indian Epics as the majority of the European scholars took them 
to be. 

Krishna represents the divine love of religion and Krishna or 
Draupadi the human devotion of love and sympathy, and Yudhisthira 
the universal love of a king to rule the heart of men and control his own 
selfish passions as well as to be a bright example to others. The past 
and its remembrance have important lessons which the Epics record to 
afford pleasure in the thought of those who suffered and established the 
kingdom of peace and love instead of raising inordinate cravings of 
flesh and blood. There must be the lesson of wisdom and humility in 
the presence of the spirit of God, which is the ethic of morfelity And 
love 'which leads man to eternity. Peace is the result of • a disciplined 
and cultured mind . where the spirit, exults; when that spirit is united 
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with the universal spirit the question of eternity comes. This is the 
order of progress from the moral sphere to spiritual ascendancy of 
eternity. Man alone can do much for himself as he is placed in the 
midst of ever-changing incidents and events of life. It is the knowledge 
and power of heart within man which gives him peace in his faith, trust 
and love in Him whom the heart yearns to meet and the meeting place 
is the universal love which does not fight in the field of battle but only 
watches and helps the good. 

Krishna represented universal love and Yudhisthira the disciplined 
and cultured mind in whom the unity of the universal spirit of love met 
and led him to eternity. This is the solution before the plot which 
Vyasa conceived and displayed in the great work. 

The spirit of love is even within the dead earth, and the Hindus 
ascribe wealth and prosperity to mother earth. For earth men fight and 
so Sita was the daughter of mother earth and retired to her breast when 
Rama had to retire from the world. Sita assumed the lust of Ravana, 
Draupadi came out of the fire of sacrifice as a boon of god Narayana 
and destroyed not one king but a host of kings of India. Fire became 
the great weapon of men in the progress of time until fire-arms became 
the chief instruments of war. The invisible fire of love is more powerful 
than fire-arms. Siva, the great god of the material world, burnt to 
ashes the Hindu Cupid of Love. He transferred his place from body to 
mind. Love burns the mind of men and women, passion rots the soul 
within, and what excites it received the name of woman, i. e., woe to 
man. Woman is at the bottom of all troubles of the material world. 
Troy was destroyed, likewise Ceylon, for the sake of a beautiful woman, 
Draupadi was not such a woman. No one could cast an evil eye 
upon her; neither for possession of her, nor for carrying her away was 
the great battle of Kurukshettra fought. Jayadratha, the brother-in-law 
of Durjodhana, it is said, carried her off from the camp but she was 
rescued on the way by the Pandavas. This story is incredible for the 
obvious reason that Draupadi was describing the features of each of the 
Pandavas as if Jayadratha was not known to them. 

The Hindu ideal of God who rules the Universe does not favour 
everlasting perdition for Satan. The worst Satan has been emancipated 
by works of love and faith. Hindu Puranas describe them and the Epics 
follow them. Old Puranas had been lost in the ascendency of Buddhism. 
The new Puranas were revived at the time of Hindu revival. The 
Epics have thus become important sources of those revivals, and it was 
for that their incidents were recited in short in almost all the Puranas 
an£ $o Vyasa Vfas ascribed the authorship of them all. Sri Krishna, the 
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kingmaker ol' Ancient India, whom the Mahabharata describes as the 
ideal hero of love, learning, intelligence and justice, first appeared 
subservient to God Narayana and then became an emblem of universal 
love. The empire of love he established at Dwarka, which he conceived 
in Biindaban m his younger days, at last took firm root in the kingdom 
of Yudhisthira, whom he established by his good counsel and superior 
wisdom. 



EPIC AUTHORS AND EDITORS 


Professor Max Muller has admitted that 

" the only sphere where the Indian mind found itself at liberty to act, to create, 
and to worship, was the sphere of religion and philosophy, and nowhero have reli- 
gious and metaphysical ideas struck roots so deop in the mind of a nation as in India. 
The Hindus wore a nation of philosophers Thou struggles wore the struggles of 
thought; their past, the problem of creation; thoir future, tho problem of existence. 
The present alone, which is the real and living solution of the problems oi the past 
and the future, seems never to have attracted their thoughts or to have called out 
their energies. The shape which metaphysical ideas take amongst the different 
classes of society, and at different periods of civilisation, naturally vanes from coarse 
superstition to sublime spiritualism. Rut, token as a whole, history supplies uo 
second instance where the inward life of the soul has so completely absorbed all the 
practical faculties of a whole people, and, in fact, almost destroyed those qualities 
by which a nation gams its place in history. It might therefore he justly said that 

India has no place m the political history of the world** An expedition like that of 

Alexander could never have been conceived by an Indian king, and the ambition of 
native conquerors, m those few cases whore it existed, never went beyond the limits 
of India itself. But if India has no place m tlio political history of the world, it 
certainly has a right to claim its place in the intellectual history of mankind. The 
less the Indian nation has taken part in the political struggles of the world, and 
expended its energies in the exploits of war and the formation of empires, the more 
it haB fitted itself and concentrated all its powers fur the fulfilment of the important 
mission reserved to it in the history of the East | . After primeval physiolatry, 

which was common to all the members of the Aryan family, had, m the hands of a wily 
priesthood, been changed into an empty idolatry, the Indian alone, of all the Aryan 
nations produced a new form of religion, which has woll been called subjective, as 
opposed to the more objective worship of nature. That religion, the religion of 
Buddha,! has spread far beyond the limits of the Aryan world, and, to our limited 
vision, it may seem to have retarded the advent of Christianity among a large portion 
of the human race.”} 

One cannot agree that India has not influenced the political 
history of the world. Alexander's invasion of India was not a successful 
expedition so far as the conquest of India was concerned , yet the return 
of the expedition changed the political atmosphere of Western civilisa- 
tion. The Greeks and the Romans introduced the Indian system and 
policy of warfare in their countries. The learned professor admitted 
that u no people certainly made a more favourable impression upon the 
Greeks than the Indians." And when we read the account of their moral 
and intellectual condition at the time of Alexander we are obliged to 

♦Professor Max Muller’s "Ancient Sanskrit Literature 1 ’, pages 30-31. 

fProfessor Max Muller’s "Ancient Sanskrit Literature*', pages 31-32. 

{Professor Max Muller’s "Ancient Sanskrit Literature’*, page 32, 
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admit that if some of their good qualities are no longer to be met with 
among the Indians of later times, this is owing, not entirely to an original 
defect of character lmt to that continual system of oppression exercised 
upon them by foreign conquerors, to whose physical power they sub- 
mitted, while they could not help despising their masters as barbarians. 

His views about the two Epic poems of India are worth recording as 
they show the angle of vision of the erudite Webtern Sanskrit scholar, 
to whom it must he admitted Indians are greatly indebted, though they 
may not necessarily agree with all his conclusions. 

“If wo examine the two Epic [Meins oC Tndia, the LUmaya.ua and MahahliaraU, we 
shall find it impossible to ubo thorn as authorities for the Vedic age, because we ore 
not yet able to decide critically which parts of those poems ore ancient, and which 
are modern and post- Buddhistic, or at least retouched by the hands of late compilers 
and ediburs There are ceitainly very ancient traditions and early Vedic legends in 
both of these poems. Some of their heroes ore taken from the same epie cycle m 
which the Vedic poetry moves. Those, however, only iorm subjects for episodes in 
the two poems, while their principal hemes are essentially different in their character 
and manners. In fact, though there are remains of the Vedic age to be found m the 
Epic poems, like the stories of Ur vast and Pururavas, of Sakuntala and Bush manta, of 
Uddalaka, Sunahsepha, Janaka Vaidoha and particularly of the Vedic Jtashig, like Vasi- 
stha, Visvamitra, Yajnavalkya, DirghaUmas, Kakshivat, Kavasha, and many others, 
yet this would only piove that tho traditions of the Vodu* ago were still m the mouth of 
the people at the time when the Epic peotry of the Hindus was first composed, or that 
they were not yet forgotten m after times, when the Brahmans began to collect all 
the remains of Epjc songs into one laige body, callod the Mahahharata. It we compare 
the samo legends as exhibited in the hymns and Brahmanos of the Veda, and as relat- 
ed m the Mahahharata, Eamayana, or the Pur&n&s, the Vedic version of them will 
mostly be found to be more simple, more primitive, and more mtelligLhlo than those 
of the Epic and Puramc poems. Tins is not meant as a denial that real Epic poetry, 
that is to say, a mass of popular songs, celebrating the power and exploits of gods and 
heroes, existed at a very early period in India, as well as among the other Aryan na- 
tions , but it shows that, if yet existing, it is not in the Mahabh&raba and Ramayana 
we have Lo look for these old songs, but rather in the Veda itself. In the collection of 
the Vedic hymns, there ore some which may be called Epic, and may be compared with 
the short hymns ascribed to Homer. In the Br&hman&s passages occur, in prose and 
verse, celebrating the actions of old kwgB*..„ ./There is no allusion to any of the titles 
of the Puranaa or to the Ramayana in Vedic works, whether Br&hmanas or Sutras. 
But as m the Sutras of Asvalayana the name of the Bharata, and according to some 
MSS. even the name of the Mahabhorata, is mentioned, this may be considered as the 
earliest trace, not merely of single Epic poems, but of a collection of them. The age 
of Asvalayana, which will be approximately fixed afterwards, would, therefore, if we 
can rely on our MSS., furnish a limit below which thefimt attempt at a collection of 
a Bharata or Mahahharata ought not to he placed. Bub there is no hope that we shall 
ever succeed by critical researches in restoring the Bharata to that primitive form, and 
shape in which it may have existed before or at the tune of Asvalayana Much has in- 
deed been done hy Professor Lassen, who, in his “Indian Antiquities,* 1 has pointed out 
characteristic marks by which the modem parts of the Mahahharata oan be diatin- 

•Professor Max* Muller’s u An&ent Sanskrit Literature,' 9 pages 86-37. 
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gnashed from the more ancient ; and we may soon expect to see lus principles still 
farther catried out in a translation of the whole Mahabharata, which, with the help of 
all the Sanskrit commentaries, has been most carefully prepared by one of the most 
learned and labonons scholars of Germany”.* 

It is evident from the views of the eminent Western scholars that 
the Mahabharata contains historical matter of the greatest importance 
about Ancient India. Professor Max Muller says that the 

“Epic tradition m the mouth of the people was too strong tn allow this essential 
and ctmouB feature in the life of its heroes [viz., five brothers having a common wife) 
to be changed. How ever, the Brahmamc editors of the Mahabharata, seeing that they 
could not alter tradition on this point, have at least endeavoured to excuse and miti- 
gate it. Thus we are told m tho poem itself, that at ono time the five brothers came 
home, and informed then mother that they had found something extremely precious. 
Without listening further, their mother at once asked them to divide it as brothers 
The command of a parent must always be literally obeyed ; and as UraupadL was their 
newly discovered treasure, they were obliged, according to the views of the Brahmans, 
to obey, and to have her as their common wife. Indian law givers call this a knotty 
point ; they defend the fact, but refuse to regard it as a precedent.” \ 

This knotty point of the Indian law-givers about DraupadPs marri- 
age, which Western scholars and their co-religionists have reviled in 
their books, has been explained. The learned professor speaks of his 
admiration of the Sanskrit Scholars in his well-known book u Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature” in the following manner . — 

“We may admue the delicate poetry of Ealidasa, the philosophical vigour of 
Kapila, the voluptuous mysticism of Jayadeva, and the Epic simplicity of Vyasa and 
ValxnikL, but as long as their works float before our eyes like the mirage of a desert, 
as long as we are unable to tell what real life, what period in the history of a nation 
they reflect, there is something wanting to engage our sympathies in the Borne manner 
as they are engaged by the tragedies of iEschylus, or the philosophical essays of 
Cicero.”! 

It is evident from this that the learned professor believed in the 
authorships of Vyasa and Valmiki of the two great Epics of India and 
the real life of Ancient India of the different periods is given as 
far as possible. He has given his ground for divine origin to the 
ancient national poetry as follows : — 

“ We can understand how a nation might be fed to ascribe a superhuman origin 
to their ancient national poetry, particularly if that poetry consisted chiefly of pray- 
ers and hymns addressed to their gods. But it is different with the prose composi- 
tions of the Brohmanas. The reason why the Brahman as, which are evidently so much 
more modern than the Mantras, were allowed to participate in the name ofSruti, 
could only have been because it was from these theological compositions, and not 
from the simple old poetry of the hymns, that a supposed divine authority could 
be derived for the greater number of the ambitious claims of the Brahmans. But, 
although we need not ascribe any weight to the argu ments by which the Brahmans 

"Professor Max. Muller's “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pages 42-43. 

fProfessor Max. Muller’s " Ancient Sanskrit Literature,* 1 page 47. 

^Professor Max. Muller's "Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pages 63-64, 
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endeavourod to establish the »»ontoiux)ouinoous origin of the Mantras and Brahmanas, 
there seems to be no reason why wo should reject as equally worthless the general 
opinion with regard to the more .indent date of hnththo Brahmanas and Mantras, 
if contrasted with the Sutras ami the profane litorauue of India. It may easily 
happen, where there is a canon of sacred lmofcs, that lntor compositions become incor- 
porated together with more ancient works, as was the case with the Bruhmanas. 
But we can hardly imagine that old and genuine parts should ever luivu heon exclud- 
ed from a body of sacred writings, and a more modern date ascribed to them, unless 
it bom the interest of a port v to deny t ho authority of eeitam doctrines contained 
m these rejected documents.’* * 

This may apply equally to Epic literature. Both the Epics describe 
the fight between Vasistha and Visvamilra, which is also referred to in 
the Veda. 

The original occupation of the Purohita may simply have been to 
perform the usual sacrifices; but, with the ambitious policy of the 
Brahmanas, it soon became a stepping-stone to political power. 

"One of the greatest events m the life of Vasistha was the victory which Bang 
Sudns achieved under Ins guidance But in the Alandala of the Vasisthas, the same 
event is sometimes alluded to as belonging to the past, and iu one of the hymns 
ascribed to the same Vasistlia wo read ‘Uomittmg our sons and offspring to the 
same good protection which Aditi, Mitru, and Vamna, like guardians, give to Sudas, 
let us not make our gods angry. I ...The original institution of a Purohita, as the 
spiritual advisor of a Ling 01 a chief, need not he regardod us the sign of a far 
advanced hierarchical system. The position of the Brahmans must have been & 
peculiar one m India from the very beginning They appear from the very first 
as a class of men of higher intellectual power than the rest of the Aryan colonists; 
and tlioir general position, if at all recognised, could hardly haw been different 
from that of Vasistha m the vamp of Sudas. Tho hymns, therefore, which only 
allude to a Purohita, ox priests m general, need not be ascribed to a late age ”£ 

The descendants of the family of the well-known priests Vasistha 
and Bhrigu were the authors of the Indian Epics. Visvamitra was 
connected with Bhrigus and it is significant that the account given in the 
Mahabharata, which is quoted as a discourse between Arjuna and 
Chittraralha, has hardly any connection with the main subject of the 
Mahabharata. Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa seemed to have flourished 
in the Mantra period but is not entirely represented by the collection of 
ancient hymns. Such a work would be sufficient in itself to give a 
character to an age, and we might appeal, m the history of Ancient 
Greek literature, to the age of the Diaskeuasts. 

A generation which begins to collect has entered into a new 
phase of life. Nations, like individuals, become conservative when they 
cease to trust implicitly in themselves, and have learnt from experience 
that they are not better than their fathers. But though the distinctive 

•Professor Max Muller’s "Ancient Sanskrit Literature" pages 76-77. 

1 Professor Max Muller’s "Ancient Sanskrit Literature” pages 485. 

{Professor Max Muller’s "Ancient Sanskrit Literature’* pages 488-489. 
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feature of the Mantra period consisted m gathering the fruits of 
a bygone spring, this was not the only work which occupied the 
Brahmans of Lhat age. Where poems have to be collected from the 
mouths of the people, they have likewise to he arranged. Coirections 
are supposed to be necessary; whole verses may have to be supplied. 
After collecting and correcting a large numbei of poems, many a man 
would feel disposed to try his own poetical powers; and if new songs 
were wanted, it did not require great talent to set them to the 
simple strains of the ancient Rishib. Tliu& we find in the Rig 
Veda that, after the collection of the ten Mandalas was finished, 
some few hymns were added, generally at the end of a chapter, 
which are known by the name of Khilas. We can hardly call them 
successful imitations of the genuine songs ; but in India they seem to 
have acquired a certain reputation. They found their way inLo the 
Samhitas of the other Vedas ; they are referred to in the Brahmanas ; 
and though they are not counted m the Anukramanis, together with the 
original hymns, they are there also mentioned as recognised additions. 
It is admitted that Vyasa became illustrious as a classifier of the Vedas, 
entitling him to the name of Veda Vyasa, as is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. Dr. Winternitz admitted it in his book quoting the text 
(Page 322, Note 2). He admitted 

“that some elements of our present Mahabharat.i reach back into the Vedic 
period, and that much, especially m the didactic sections, is drawn from a hterary 
common property, from which also Buddhists and Jamas (probably already in the 
Bth century B. 0.) have drawn Finally, it must still be mentioned, that not only 
the events described m the HIpic, but also the innumerable names of kmgs and royal 
races, however historical some of the events and many names may appear, do not 
belong to Indian history m the true sense of the word Jt is true that the Indians 
set the reign of Yudhisthira and the Great 'War of the Mahabharata at the beginning 
of the Ealiyuga, or Iron Age, ». e 3J02B. 0; but this date for the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga is based upon the artificial calculation of Indian Astronomers, and the 
association of this date with the conflct of the Kauravas and Pandavas is, of course, 
quite arbitrary.” * 

The metre in which the Ramayana was written was used in the 
Vedas, yet credit was given to Valmiki as its founder. The fact is that 
Valmiki introduced the first ornate poem. 

“■With regard to language, style and metre, too, the various parts of the 
Mahabharata show absolutely no uniformity. It is in only quite a general sense 
that one can speak of ‘Epic Sanskrit 1 as the language of the popular Epics. In 
reality the language of the Epic is in some parts more archaic, t. e,, more closely 
related to the Ancient Indian of the Vedic prose works, than m other parts. And 
beside hgtnstic phenomena which recall the Pali, and which can be called popular 
there are others which one is compelled to call solecisms, such as are often committed, 
by uneducated and inferior authors like the Pur ana composers. The style, too, can 

* Dr. Winter mtz 1 “ A History of Indian Literature ” pages 473-474. 
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only in a general sense be sa'd to he far removod fiom tlio so-called 'Kavya style \ 
i e, the stylo u£ the latei ornate poetry, which, is characterised by tlie excessive use 
of embellishments (AlamkarasJ I1uwe\or» there is no lack of passages in the 
Mahahlnurala which remind us of this Kavya style. Beside these, we also find 
portions which retain tho nai\ e style of the old Jtihasas, as tboy are related in the 
Brahmanas and UpamskiuLs, whrie again in numerous other portions the most negligent 
Purana style prevails. As regards the metre, tho tiloka which originated in the old 
Anustuhh is cortainly the metre pin excellence But there aie earlier and later 
forms of this Sloka, which aro all represented m tlio Mahabharata Moieover, our 
Epic also contains old prose passages, m which the prose is occasionally rhythmical, 
and sometimes alternates with verses. Also of tho TrisLuhk metre which is often 
used in the Maliabharata, though the sloka is about twenty times as froquent as the 
Tnstubh, wo find the ancient form, still similar to the Yedic form, as well as later 
forms; and even the elaborate metres of classical Sanskrit poetry are already to be 
found in certain parts of the Mahabharata * . In the whole of Yedic literature 
there is no mention of a Mahabhorata, though in Brahmanas and Upanishads there 
is frequent talk of Akhyana, ltihasa, Purana and Gat ha Narasamsi Even of tho 
great, and probably historical, event which constitutes the central point of the 
Epic, the bloody battle m the Kuru field, the Yoda says not a word, though in the 
Brahmanas this very Emu iiold is so often montioned as a place where gods and 
mortals celebrated great sacnficial feasts, that this event, if it had already taken 
place, would most certainly have been mentionod. It is true that Janmejoya, 
the sun oi Pankait, and Bharato, the son of Dusmanta and of Sakuntala, already 
appear in the Brahmanas; and already in a Kuntapn Bong of the Atharraveda 
Ponksit is praised as a peace loving king under whose rule the land of the Kurus 
prospered. Cn the works belonging to the f ajurveda there is frequent mention ol 
Kurus aud Panchalas or Kurupanchalas ; and in connection with a sacnficial feast of 
the Kurupamshalas an anecdote is told m the Kathaka (X. 6) of Dhritarastra, the son 
of Vuntraviya On tho otlior hand, nowhere m the whole Veda is the name of Pandu 
or uf his sons, the Pan da v as, to bo found, nowhere do such names as JDurjodhana, 
Duhsasana, Kama, etc., apiiear. The name Arjuna does, it is true, occur in a Brahmans, 
but as a secret name of the gud Indra The Sonkhayana-Srautasutra <XV, 16) is the 
first place where we find mention of a war lu Kuruksliettra which was disastrous for 
the Kauravas. in tho Asvalayana-Grhyasutra, ‘Bharat a and Mahabharata’ ore 
mentionod ma liat of toachers and sacred books which aro honoured by libations at 
the end of tho study of the Voda. Panmi teaches the formation of the names 
‘ Yudhisthira,’ Bhutia' and ‘Vnlura,* and the accent of the compound word ‘Moha- 
bharata * Patanpib, however, is the first to make definite allusions to the story 
of the battle between the Kauravas and the Pamlavas.t .. The Indians call 
this Valmiki ‘ the first Kavi or author of ornate poetry' (adikavi) and like to 
call the Ramayana 'the first ornate poem’ (adikavya). The beginnings of 
ornate Epic poetry do indeed load back to the Kamayana, and Valmiki has always re- 
mained the pattern to which all later Indian poots admiringly aspired. The essential 
factor of Indian ornate poetry, of the so-called ‘Kavya,’ is that greater importance 
is attached to the form than to the matter and contents of the poem, and that so- 
called alamkaras, u, 1 embellishments’, such as smiles, poetic figures, puns, and 
so on, are used largely, even to excess. Similies are heaped on simihes, and 
descriptions, especially of nature, are spun out interminably with ever new meta- 
phors and comparisons. We find the first beginnings of these and other peculiari- 
ties of the classical ornate poetry in the Bamayana. While we found in the 

*Dr, Wintemitz* “A History of Indian Literature.” pagesJ461-4fl2. 

t Dr. Winternitz’ “ A History of Indian Literature,” pages 170-471, 
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Alahabharata a mixture oE popular Epic and theological didactic poetry (Parana), 
the Ramayana appears to us as a work that is popular Epic and ornate poetry at 
the same time*”' 

The Ultarakanda of the Ramayana forms part of the Bharata 
Samhila, according to Dr. Winternitz : — 

“ The thread of this narrative m Book 711 is constantly interrupted by the 
interpolation of numerous myths and legends Thero we End again the familiar 
legends of Yajati and Kakasa (VII, 58f), of the slaying of Bntra by Indra, who by 
this becomes guilty of Brahman-murdor (VII, 84—87), of Urvasithe beloved of the gods, 
Mitraand Barunti, who m a marvellous manner begat the Kislns Vast st ha and Agastya 
(VII, 5t5f.;, of kmg 11a, who as the woman tla bears Pururavas (VEI, t-7— 90), and so 
on. Many truly Brahmanjcal legends with an exaggerated tendency compare well with 
similar stones of Book £1 1 L of the Mahabharata Thus tho story of the ascetic 
Sambuka, belongmg to tho Sudra caste, whose head Rama strikes o if, for which he 
is commended by the gods, because a Sudra should not take it upon himself to 
practise asceticism; or of the god who is compelled to eab Ins own flesh because, in a 
former incarnation, he practised ascetism, but omitted to make presents to the 
Brahmans (VII, 73— si), and similar ‘Edifying* legends The whole of the hook 
bears the character of the latest parts of the Makabkarata.” f 

The original Mahabharala is earlier than the Ramayana. It is 
clearly admitted by him 8 — 

“The Hindus decline the Ramayana to be earlier than the Maliabhurata, because, 
according to the traditional list of Vislinu 4 s incarnations, the incarnation as Ruma 
preceded that as Krishna. This argument has no force, because in the old, genuine 
Ramayana, as we have seon, Rama does not as yet appear as an incarnation at all. 
It is a fact, however, that ullusiona to Vosudeva (Krishna), Arjuna and fudhisthira, 
already occur in Pamm's grammar, whereas Rama is not mentioned either by 
Panim or Pat an] all, nor in inscriptions of the pre-Christian era It 1 b likoly, too. that 
the theory of incarnation arose out of the Krishna cult, and that the transforma- 
tion' of the hero llama into an incarnation of Vishnu resulted only later, by 
analogy to the Krishna incarnation. A. few scholars have declared the ilamayana 
to he the earlier of the two Epics, because the burning of widows does not occur 
in it, whilst it is mentioned ui the Mahftbharata. The fact of the matter however, 
is that xn the old, genuine Mahabharata the burning of widows is ]ust as much absent 
as mtlie genuine Ramayana, whilst there are allusions co it in the later portions of 
the Ramayana, though less frequent than in the Mahabharata T... l, J 1 he orthodox 
Hindus themselves regard the Puranas os extremely ancient. They believe 
that the same Vyasa who compiled tho Vedas and composed the Makabkarata 
was also, in the beginning of theKaliyuga, the present age of the world, the author 
of the eighteen Puranas* But this Vvasa is a form of tho exalted god Vishnu himself, 
■‘‘for' (says the Vishnu- Pur ana) ‘who else could have composed the Mahabharata? * 
His pupil was the *uta bomaharsana, and to him he imported the Puranas. Thus 
the Puranas have a divine origin. And the Vedanta philosopher Sankara, for a 
proof of the personal existence of the gods, turns to Itihasas and Puranas, because 

* Dr. Winter nits’ "A History of Indian Literature,’ ’ pages 47fi-476» 

t Dr. Winternitz* " A History of Indian Literature,” page 495. 

4 Dr. Wiptemit z 9 “A History of Indian Literature,” page 505, 
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these, as he says, rest not only upon the Vu*l,i, hut also upon sense-perception, namely 
on tho perception of people like Vyasa, who personally spoke with the gods * . . The 
Puranas are sacred honks of the second grade. Tins is easily explained, for originally 
the Puranas were not pnostly literature at all The sSutas or hards wore undoubtedly 
the creators and hearers of the oldest Purana poetry as well as of the Epic. This is 
also borne out by tho circnmstauco that m almost all tlio Puranas tho Suta Lomahar- 
sana or his son Ugrasravus, ‘the Sauti t, e , ‘tho son of the Suta*, appears as narrator. 
This is bo much the case that Suta and Sauti are used nlmost as proper names 
in the Puranas. Put the Suta was certainly uo Brahman, and he had nothing to do 
with the Veda”. | 

Dr. Monier Williams holds that the original Mahabharata is one 
century older than the Ramayana (page 3i9 , *Indian Wisdom”) and his 
views about its authorship and editions are as follows: — 

“The great Epic, however, is not so much a poem with a single subject as a vast 
cyoloprodia or thesaurus of Hindu mythology, legendary history, ethics, and philoso- 
phy. The work, as we now possess it, cannut possibly be regarded as representing 
the original form of t bo poem rts compilation appears to have proceeded gradually 
for centuries At any rate, as we have already indicated (pages 319-20), it seoms to 
have passed through several sLogos of cnustruction and re •< instruction, until finally 
arranged and reduced to orderly written shapo by a Brahman or Brahmans, whoso 
names have not been preserved The relationship which the original Brahman 
compiler bore to the scattered legends and lays of India, many of them orally trans- 
mitted until transferred to tho Mahabharata, was similar to that borne by Pisistratus 
to the Ilomenc poems But the Hindus invest this personage, whoever he was, with a 
nimbus of mystical sanctity, and assort that he waB also tho arranger of various 
other celebrated religious workB, such as the Vedas and Puranas. He is called Vyasa, 
but this is, of course, a mere epithet derived from the Sanskrit verb vy-ap, meaning 
*to dispose in regular sequence’, and thereforo would be equally applicable to any 
compiler. X «. Professor Lassen, in lus ‘tndische Alterthumskunde’ (Cl. 499, new 
edition), considers that it may be proved from an examination of the Introduction to 
the Mahabharata that there were throe consecutive workiugs-up ibearbeitung) of 
that poem by different authors. The first or oldest- rersion, called simply Bharata, 
wluoli contained only 24,000 verses, began with the lustory of Manu, the progenitor of 
the Kshatnya nr military class (Adi-parvau 3U6\ and a short section— describing the 
pedigree of Vyasa, and how he appealed at the Snake-sacrifice, and how, at the 
request of Janmejoya, ho commissioned Vaisampayuna to relate tho story of the stole 
between thePandavas and Kauravas fl. 2203 etc )— might have formed the introduc- 
tion (emleitungi to tins oldusL Bharata. The so jond reconstruction or recasting of 
the poem— thought by Professor Lassen to be identical with the Itihasa mentioned in 
Asvalayana’s Ghrihyasutras, and recited at Saunaka’s horse-sacrifice— took place about 
400 B. 0. it bogan with the history of king Vaau, whose daughter Satyavati was 
mother of Vyasa, and the section called Paushya (I 661), the antiquity of which is 
indicated by its being almost entnoly in pTose, might have served as its introduction. 
The section called Pauloma (1.851 \ probably formed the commencement of the third 
reconstruction of the great Epic, which he considers must have preceded the era of 
Asoka. Vivyasa Vedan Yasmat sa tasmad Vyasa lti smntab (1.2417). It may seem 
strange that the compilation of wholly different works composed at very different 
epochs, such as the Vedas, Mahabharata and Puranas undoubtedly were, should be 

* Dr. Wint emits “A History of Indian Literature*', page 527. 

+ Do. Do. Do. page 528. 

X Dr. Monier Williams’ “Indian Wisdom” pages 371-72* 
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attributed to the same person; hut the close relationship supposed by learned natives 
to subsist between these productions, will account for a desire to call in the aid of the 
same great sage in their construct loh'*. * 

It is necessary to mention here that all the Hindu Puranas and 
LJpapuranas unanimously hold that Vyasa and Valmiki were the authors of 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, respectively. There can haidly be 
much difference between the unanimous tradition recorded in the Puranas 
and the unbiassed views of the European scholars. It is admitted by 
all that Veda Vyasa, the author of the original Mahabharata, cannot 
be the author of the current Mahabharata, wherein Vyasa's work was 
spoilt by the different editors and revisers and rhapsodists from time 
to time. The actual incidents were altered with the introduction of 
fictitious characters to produce a dramatic effect on the audience. 
They either introduced new matter in the texts of the Mahabharata or 
altered them to suit their object without any regard to truth, religion 
or law. 

It is not generally known what is the real meaning of the word ‘GO 1 , 
which is mentioned in the Mahabharata along with Brahmana, for whose 
benefit it was written. Besides, Vasistha is said to have defeated 
Viswamitra through his Kama Dhenu (GO) or wish cow. 

“ Now the go (-stoma). By moans of the Cow (-stoma), the Gods drove the 
Asuras away from the so w orlds. He who knowB -this, drives his rival away from 
theso worlds Because they, tho Gods, pushed (Agovayan) away tho Asuras from 
these worlds, thence its name 1 GO ' He who knows this, pushes away his evil 
rival 

It is evident from these quotations that the fight between Visva- 
mittra and Vasistha was more imaginary than real and the power of 
the Brahmanas rested with the successful rites and sacrifices to win 
success in the world and to be blessed with a good son and heir. Manu 
clearly defined that the system of Niyoga was not practised by the 
twice-born people and the sages cannot be accused of it. 

In the Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, it is said that Vasistha was 
instructed by Hiranya Garbha (Brahma), and from him Narada learnt. 

“This knowledge was acquired from Hiranyagarbha bv the great Basin Yasistha. 
Prom that foremost of Bishis, na, Yasistha, it was acquired by Narada, Prom 
Narada I have acquired that knowledge which is truly at one with the eternal Brahma 
Having heard this discourse of great import, couched in excellent words, do not, 0 
foremost of the Kurus, give way any longer to grief. ’ 9 I 

It is again said in Chapter CCCXL. 

“Having won the high favour that he had solicited, Narada also, gifted with 
great energy, then proceeded in all haste to the retreat called Yadari, f or seeing Nara 

* Hr. Monier William’s, (Indian Wisdom) page 872, footnote. 

t Pancavimsa Brahmana, page 428, para. 1—4. 

$ The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, page 485, verses 45-46, Chapter GCOIJf. 
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and NaTayana. This great Upamsliad, quite of a [naie with the four Vedas, and the 
Sankliya-Yogft, and called by him by the name o£ the Fancharatra Scriptures, and 
recited by Narayana himself with his own mouth, was repeated by N urn. da before a 
large audience in the residence of Brahman 'his sire; m exactly the same way in 
which Narayana had recited it and m which he had hoard it from his own lips .... 

Bhtsma continued : — I have now recounted to you the discourse that was 

recited by Narada. That narrative has come down Irom person to person from very 
ancient times I heard it from my father who formerly recounted it to me. . . 
He knows that Narayana is the Supremo Soul, that He is the Supreme Lord, that 
He is the Creator of Brahman lumself Narada recited this very ancient narrative, 
which is peifeutly consistent with the Vedas, to that assembly of Rising crowned 
with ascetic su^coss that came to the abode of Brahman. The god Suryya, having 
heard that narrative from those Ri sins crowned with ascetic success, repeated it 
to the sixty- six thousands of Jtislns, 0 king, of purified souls, that follow m his 
tram. And the Sun, the deity that imparts heat to all the worlds, repeated that 
nanative to those Beings also, of purified souls, that have been created (by Brahman) 
for always travelling m the van of the Sun. The great Rishis who follow in the 
Sun’s tram, O son, repeated that excellent nurratire to the deities assembled on 
the breast of Meru That best of ascetms, uz , tho regenerate Asita, then, having 
heard the narrative from tho gods, repeated it to the PLtris, 0 lung of kings. I 
heard it from my father Shantanu, 0 son, who recited it to me for morly. Myself 
having heard it from my father, 1 have repeated it to you, 0 Bharata.”* 

It is repeated at the end of Chapter CCCXXXIV. 

“The celestial Rishi Narada and the great Yogmg Vyasa hod again and again told 
all this to me in days of yore when the subject was suggested m course of conversa- 
tion. That person devoted to tranquility who hears this sacred history directed 
with the subject of Liberation is sure to acquire tho lughest end 31 + 

There is a clear reference to Rama as the incarnation of Narayana 
and the sages Ekata and Dwita appearing as powerful monkeys as his 
allies, the great heroes of the Ramayana in Chapter CCCXXXVII. 
The sages Ekata, Dwita and Treta wanted to see Narayana, but were 
told to wait for the purpose. 

‘‘O foremost of twice-born ones, you have a great duty to perform. After the 
expiration of this the golden age, whon the Treta age comes m course of the Vivaswat 
cycle, a great calamity will befall the worlds. You Munis, you shall then have to 
help the gods."} 

The link is continued in the next Chapter CCCXL. 

“Towards the end of Treta and the beginning of Dwapara, I shall take birth as 
Kama the son of Dasaratha in Ikshaka's race. At th&6 time, the two JRishis, viz., 
the two sons of Prajapati, called by the names of Jfikata and Dwita, will on account 
of the injury done by them to their brother Tnta, have to take birth as monkeys, 
losing the beauty of the human form. Those monkeys that shaU take birth in 
the race of Ekafca and Dwita, shall become endued with great power and mighty 
energy and will equal Shakra himself in power. All those monkeys, 0 twice -bora 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, page 548, Chapter OCGXL, verses 106—108, 138, 
113-119. 

t The Mahabharata, verses 40-41, Shanti Parva, page 533. 

$The Mahabharata, verses 63-54, Shanti Parva, page 540. 
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one, will become my allies for performing llie work of Ike gods. I skall then kill 
the dreadful king nl the Llakshasis, taut wreluk of Pulastya's race, r is., Iko fierce 
iiavana, that thorn of all the worlds, together with all his children and followers ’ ,ir 

That Rama is Narayana's incarnation is clearly mentioned in the 
Ramayana Book I, Canto XVI. In Uttarakanda, Book VII, Canto 32, 
verse II, Narayana was appealed to by Indra to kill Ravana. In the 
same book. Canto 84, Satrughna, brother of Rama, heard the true 
account of Rama made by Valmiki in verse 14. After the disappearance 
of Sita, Brahma appears to Rama m m Canto of the same book giving 
out that Valmiki "has prepared a Kavya, which, when you will hear, 
let you know who were you, what you did and what you will do, where 
everything is said n The Uttaiakanda is therefore the prologue of the 
first six books of the Ramayana. The Narayana edition of the Maha- 
bharata describes the four fotms of righteousness, Nara, Narayana, Han 
and Krishna. 

‘‘During the epoch of the self -ere ate Mann, the eternal Narayana, the Soul of 
the universe, was horn as the son of Dharma in a quadruple form, iw., as Norn, 
Narayana, Hon, and the self-creator Krishna. ,f 1 

The Ramayana says the sons of Dasaratha were the four incarna- 
tions of Narayana. 

“When wisest Vishnu thus had given 
Ills promise to the Gods of heaven, 

He pondered in his secret mind 
A suited place of birth to find. 

Then he decreed, the lotus-eyed, 

In four his being to divide, 

And Dasaratha, gracious king. 

He chose as sire hom whom to spring. 

This establishes the Epic inter-relations and its source, as well as 
the aim of establishing the worship of true God, the eternal soul, or 
Purusha Vasudeva or Narayana. Vyasa, while instructing his son, 
referred to a work then existing where the duties superior to all have been 
laid down by the ancient sages in Chapter CCL (Shanti Parva), verse 2. 
In a previous Chapter CCXLVI, Vyasa said to his son that he had 
prepared a book for his instruction as follows: — 

“This treatise, 0 son, intended for your instruction, is the essonce of all the Vedas. 
The truths expounded m it cannot be understood by the help of inference alone or 
by that of mere study of the scriptures. One must understand it himself by the 
help of faith. By churning the Rika contained m all religious works and in all 
treatises based on truth, os also the ten thousand liiks, this ambrosia haB been acquired. 
As butter from cords and fire from wood, so this has been raised for the sake of my 
son,— this which forme the knowledge of all truly wise men. This treatise, 0 son, 

* The Mahabharata, verses 82-85, Shanti Parva, page 547. 

t The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter OCCXXY, page 533, verses 8-9. 

t Mr. G-nfiLth’a “The Ramayana of VaJnuki’ page 26, Book I. Canto XV. 
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fraught with solid instruction, is intended Tor Brahraana who having studied the 
Vedas, hare lie.'omo house-holdors- It should never he delivered to one who is not 
of tranquil soul, or ouo who is not soli controlled, or one who lias not practised 
penances, it should not he delivered to one who is not convorsaut with the 
Vedas, or one who does not humbly wail upon his preceptor, ox one who is not 
shorn of malice, or one who is not possossod of sincerity and candour, or 
one who is of lockless conduct U should never be delivered to one whose 
intellect lias been consumed by disputation, or ono who is vile or low. This 
treatiso containing the quintessence of duties, should, he communicated to that 
person, however, who ib possessed of fame, or who deserves praise, or who is 
ol tranquil soul, or possessed oi ascetic merit, to a Brahmaua who is such to one’s son 
or dutiful disciple, but on no account should it bo delivered to others. If any per- 
son gives away the entire Ifiarfch with all her treasures to one oovorsaut with truth, 
the latter should still consider the gift ot this knowledge as very much superior to 
that gift.” * 

Then he describes a subject which perhaps was not treated in liis 
book. It is this : — 

“I shall now describe to you a subject which is a greater myslory thou this, a 
subject (.onaeite.l with the tioul, which is above the oidinary understandings of human 
beings, wluch has been seen by tho foremost of Has his, what has been treated in the 
TT p.Tiiiniin.iiaa, and which forms the treatise of your enquiry.” | 

The book in question, which he referred to his son, seems to have 
been mentioned in the table of contents in the version of Sanjaya (verses 
220 and 230, Adi Parva, Chapter I). It was a book being a discourse 
between Narada and king Saivya, who was afflicted with much grief at 
the loss of his children, where the history of the twenty-four ancient 
kings of great repute, who could not escape the hands of death, was 
given. Vyasa recited it to Dhritarastra when lie was afflicted with 
great sorrow at the loss of his sons in the Great War of which Sanjaya 
was r emin ding the old king. It was said that the great Dvaipayana 
composed a holy Upanishada on these facts and it was published by the 
learned and sacred bards in the Puranas (verse 250). The book in 
question did not deal with the Pandavas or the Kurus but the twenty- 
four kings named in the discourse of Narada, who are as follows : — 

(1) Saivya, (2) Srinjaya, (3) Suliotra, (4) Rantideva, (5) Kaksbi- 
vanta, (6) Damana, (7) Valhaka, (8) Sarjati, (9) Ajita, (10) Nala, (11) 
Visvamittra, (12) Ambarisha, (13) Marutta,(i4)Manu, (15) Ikshaku, (16) 
Gaya, (17) Bharata, (18) Parasurama, (19) Rama, (20) Sasabindu, (21) 
Bliagiratha, (22) Kartabirjya, (23) Janmejoya and (24) Yayati. 

But besides these Vyasa mentioned the names of other kings, with 
Puru, Kuru, etc., who were equally powerful and virtuous but could not 
escape death, whereas the sons of Dhritarastra were wicked, envious 
and avaricious and yet their death could not affect the wise, intelligent 

* The Mahabhaxata, Chapter COXLVT, page 873, verses 18- 30 , Shantf Parva. 

t The MaTiaMiarat-a, Chapter G0XLV1, page t>78 verse 21, Shanfci Pam. 
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and learned, especially when everything was done for their safety and 
none could avert the decrees of fate by anything. Whatever tune creates, 
it also destroys. They formed the theme of Vyasa’s Upauisluda. It 
is also mentioned in the table of contents that Vyasa composed at firbt 
a poem of 8, 800 verses which could not be understood even by his son 
Suka or Sanjaya (verses 81-82, Chapter I, Adi Parva), so lie revised it 
and made it of 24000 verses. It is evident that Vyasa was guided by 
Narada’s book or discourse on the twenty-four kings to overcome the 
grief of king Saivya. It is clearly stated m the real introduction of the 
Mahabharata m the Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXLVII, verses 8 — 11 as 
follows : — 

“Vaishampayana said He who is our preceptor, viz , the Risln Vyasa, the sou of 
Gandhavati, has himself recited this narrative to us about the glory of Narayana, 
that glory which is the lughost and which is immutable I hoard it from him and 
have recited it to you exactly as [heard it, 0 sinless ouo This religion, with its 
mysteries and its abstract of dotails, was won by Narada, 0 king, from that Lord of 
the universe, t >«., Narayana himself. .Even such are the particulars of this great 
religion. I have, before this, 0 foremost of kings, explained it to you m the Uan- 
Gitti, with a brief reference to its ordinances. Know that the island-born Krishna, 
otherwise called Vyasa, is Narayana on Barth TV I 10 else than lie, 0 foremost of 
kings, could compile such a work as the Mahabharata t Who else than that power- 
ful Bishi could describe the diverse kinds of duties and religion for the observance 
and adoption of men. ,,# 

Souti recites it again, as it should be, in the introduction in his 
version in the same chapter, verse 15, a& follows: — 

“ Narada had recounted it to Vyasa, the great preceptor, and the sons of Panda 
heard from him in the presence of Krishna and Bhisma.” 

Again it is mentioned in Chapter CCCXLIX (verses 81 — 88). 

“ When it becomes able to abstain entirely from acts, the twenty-fifth, c. *„ the 
individual Soul, succeeds in attaining to the foremost of Beings which is highly 
subtle, which is invested with the quality of Goodness, and which is fraught with the 
essences symbolised by the three letters of the alphabet [vw., A. O’, and M ). The 
Samkhya system, the Arauyaka Veda, and the Fanchoratra scriptures, are all iden- 
tical and form parts of one whole. This is the religion of those who axe devoted 
whole-mindedly to Naravana, — the religion that has Narayana foi its Soul As waves 
of the ocean, rising from the ocean, rush away from it only to return to it in the long 
run, so various sorts of knowledge, originating from Narayana, return to Narayana in 
the end. 1 have thus explained to you, 0 Son of Kuru’s race, what the religion of Good- 
ness is. If you be qualified for it, 0 Bharata, do you practise that religion duly. 
Thus did the highly-blessed Narada explain to my preceptor, — the Island-born Krishna 
—the eternal and immutable course called Kkanta, followed by the Whites as also by 
Tatis. Pleased with Dharma’s son Tudhisthira, Vyasa imparted this religion to king 
Tudhisthira the just, who was endued with great intelligence. Derived from my 
preceptor I have also communicated it to you. O best of kings, this religion is, for 
these reasons, highly difficult of practice. Others, hearing it, become as much stupi- 


* ?he Mahabharata, Chapter OCOXLVII, verses 8—11, page 571, Shanti Parva. 
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fled as you have allowed yourself to lie It is Krishna who is the protector of the 
universe and its heguiler. It. is iio who is the destroyer and the cause, 0 King ”* 

About his birth it was said he was born of the speech of Narayana 
“ Bho, ,J whose original name was Saraswata but who passed by the name 
of ApanLara-tamas. (CCCL. Veises 37 — 40 and 57-58, Shanti Parva, 
p. 582). The sage Apantaratamas was said to be the preceptor of the 
Vedas and was called by the name of Prachina-Garbha (CCCL, verse 
65). There is a great resemblance in the number of verses (24000) in 
the two Indian Epics. (Ramayana Bk. VII, Uttarakanda, 107 Canto, 
verse 25). Vyasa is said to have composed ouginally a poem called 
Bharata in 24000 verses, exclusive of episodes, where he described 

“the divinity of Krishna, the goodness of the sons of Panda against the evil con- 
duct of the sons of Dhritarastro. the virtue of Gandhari, constancy of Kunti, and 
wisdom of BLdura as well as tho greatness of the Kuru race”, t 

Valmiki was said to be the tenth son of Paracheta (Jim Canto 109, 
verse 18), Nor is this all. It mentions two places, Vaijayanta and 
Pratisthana, in Uttarakanda, Canto 65, verse 8, and Canto 66, verse 26, 
respectively, as the seats of Nimi and Pururava, the well-known progeni- 
tors of the Royal family. Vaijayanta was near the hermitage of Gou- 
tama. In the Mahabharata CCCLI, verses 9-10, mention is made of a 
king of Vaijayanta where the illustrious god Brahman used to pass his 
time engaged in thinking on the course of spiritual science. Janaka, 
king of that place, was famous for his spiritual emancipation and learn- 
ing and his discourses formed the important lessons of the Mahabharata. 

It is evident that the Epics bore a great resemblance in every way. 
The moral was also the same (VII, Canto 62, verses 11-12). There is 
also a very important introduction of the Ramayana to be found con- 
nected with Narada in the Uttarakanda Ramayana, Book VII, XLVI 
Canto, like the Mahabharata, with white mountain residents and their 
worshipped deity Narayana and Ravana’s decision to fight him. Sita was 
kept in Ceylon like a mother by Ravana. This is the discourse of Sanat 
Kumar to Narada and such a discourse is also extant in the Mahabharata. 
What is more, it is said that it should be read at the time of celebrating 
the Shraddha ceremony. The Mahabharata^ verse containing the con- 
tending characters is : 

“ 'Diirjodhftna is a great tree created out of passion, Kama is ita trunk ; Sakuni is 
its branches 5 Bushaaana is its fruit and flowers, and weak Dhrilarastra iB ita root, 
rudhisthira is ft great tree, created out of virtue and religion; Arjuna is its trunk 1 
Bhima 3B its branches; two sons of Madri are its flowers and fruits, and Krishna, 
Brahma, and Brahmanaa are its roots.’ 9 :}: 

* The Mahabharata, Chapter CCCXLIX, Shanti Parva, "page 580, verses 81—88. 

t The Mahabharata (Adi Parva, Chapter 1, verses 99-100). 

tThe Mahabharata (Adi Faiva, Chapter I, Verses 108-109, page 4. 
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As a Mantra this is even now recited in Shraddha ceremonies along 
with the Birata Parva and Gita. 

Narada was not only an interlocutor or adviser in the Brahmanas 
and Epics but was the author of many sacred books of Ancient India as 
well as one of the law-givers. Narada was the most learned and revered 
celestial sage and was closely connected with the authorship of the 
Epics. It is said that different men became the authors or reciters of 
the Mahabharata. It was Narada to the Devaloka, Asita-Devala to the 
Pitriloka, Suka to the Gandharvas, Yakshas and Rakshasas and Vaisam- 
payana to mankind. This means nothing but that the spiritual part 
of the book was treated by Narada. In the Brahmanas there are 
legends of great human interest. Aitareya is one of the most import- 
ant of the two Brahmanas attached to the Rig Veda. King Harish 
Chandra’s story on the question of a son is important and Narada 
spoke on the important topic of having a son in Chapter III, Book VII 
of Aitareya Brahmana, translated by Dr. Macdonell as follows : — 

“Food is man’s life and clothes afford protection, 

Q-o Id. gives him bounty, marriages bring oattle; 
lhs wife’s a friend, his daughter causes pityj 
A son is like a light m highest Heavon.”* 

This was the age of the Brahmanas when human sacrifice was pro- 
hibited by higher knowledge and through the power of concentration in a 
prayer of Sunahshepa, whom Visvamittra adopted as his son on finding 
him fit and worthy for the post of a priest. In the Epic age in Ancient 
India i Narada became the consoler of kings and sages who were ag- 
grieved by the loss of their childt en. Narada appeared altogether in a 
different role. Vyasa is called Dvaipayana-Vyasa, to whom divine 
Brahma appeared, and the contents of his poem were disclosed as 
follows : — 

“It contains the mystery of the Vedas and other aubjecta that have been explained 
by me j it contains the various hymns of the Vedas, (Tpomshadas with their Angos. 
And a compilation of tho Pnranas, and tho history which has been composed by me 
and named after the three divisions of time, namely, Past, Present and Future. ”1 

But later on in verse 94, where he is called Krishna-Dvaipayana, he 
appeared as tho father of Dhritarastra, Pandu and Vidura and did not 
publish his book till they died. This is absolutely contradictory to all 
that is disclosed in the Mahabharata. The quotations given just before on 
the point need no further repetition. 

The Mahabharata still enjoys a place of honour in the religious 
ceremonies of the Hindus, especially in Bengal. Even illiterate ladies 

*Dr. A. A. Maodonell’s “Sanskrit Literature,” page 208. 
tXhe Mahabharata, page 3, AdFFarvo, verses 52-63. 
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can recite the poems of Kalidasa; which they have learnt by heart, and 
can discourse on the subjects of the Mahabharata. The rhapsodists 
have almost disappcaied, but Jatras enliven people with stories of the 
Epic, which formed the innocent religious amusement of the Hindus. If 
such a hook is traduced it can better be imagined than described how it 
hurts the sentiments of the Hindus. The author Vyasa is still considered 
as the true incarnation of God and ho is worshipped in the heart of 
hearts of all Hindus. They do not believe him to he of impure birth, 
which the enemies of all groat men ascribe to them unjustly. The great- 
ness of a man is to be judged by the gravity of his enemies. Vyasa and 
Valmiki, as the authors of the Mahabharata and the Ramnyana, are in- 
stilled in the minds of the Hindus, male and female, young and old, 
literate and illiterate, if the truth he told. However, an honest attempt 
to arrive at the truth is being made as far as practicable. 

The current Mahabharata begins with Sounakas twelve years sac- 
rifice and with Souti reciting the Mahabharata there. It is not mentioned 
what sacrifice it was and in whose honour it was held and for what 
purpose, but so far as it can he ascertained from its close resemblance, 
it was a twelve year rite of Prajapati, whose description is given here 
below : — 

“Three years consisting of nine-versed-days; threo years of fifteen-vorsed, three 
yearB of seventeen-versed, throe yoars of l wo nty- one- versed days. (This is i tho twelve- 
years-nte of Prajapati. By means of this (sattra), Prajapati came into the state of 
setting m motion the whole (aniveise). They who porform this (sattra) come into 
the (stato of) setting in motion the whole (universe). In that three years are 
nine-versed, the nme-vorsed (stoma) being splendour and priestly lustre, they obtain 
splendour and pnestly lustre, in that three years aro fifteen-versed, the fifteen- 
versed (stoma) being might and strength, they obtain might and strength. In 
that three years are seventeen-versed, the seventeen- vorsed (stoma; being food, 
they obtain food. In that three years axe twenfcv-one-vorsed, the twenty-one- 
versed (stoma) being a Qrm support, they obtain, at the ond of the sacrifice, a 
firm support. Ey means of tlus (sattra), tho inhabitants of ffaimisa throve in 
all possible ways. They who undertake tlus rite thrive in all possible ways. 
They broke ofE the sattra, after the sevonteen-vorsed years They said ; ‘He who 
among our progeny will thnvo he shall finish this sattra.’ Therefore, the Brah- 
mins perform this sattra, wishing to finish it.”* 

The sacrifice referred to therein was the snake sacrifice of Janme- 
joya. It has been shown that this Janmejoya could not be Janmejoya 
Parikshit, for if he was Bhisma could not have cited the discourse as an 
ancient account for he died long before Janmejoya ParikshiPs time. 
There is also mention of the great kings ascending to Heaven for their 
sacrifice of great merit in Chapter CCXXXIV (Slianti Parva) and 

* £ anchavimsa Brahmana, page 631, Chapter XXV, para 3 , 



amongst them the work of Janmejoya is mentioned as follows in the 
version of Vyasa : — 

“ By gLving away her ear-rings, Saw tin, and, by giving away his own body 
king Janmejoya both proceeded to high regions of felit lty '** 

“ Sudas's Yasistha is not alludod to m Pourame tradition, but is mentioned in 
three stones m the Epic, if he was the Vasistha who is connected with Samvarana 
m them, namely, how Samvarana was driven out of his kingdom of flastuiapura by as 
Panch&la king (who was Sudas) and after obtaining ‘Vas is Lilas’ aid reuovored his 
kingdom. There was a long interval wLth many kings between Sudas (..Sudas a') of N. 
Panchala and Shantana, and it is impossible that Sahti’s son Parasara oC Sudas 1 
time could have heon Vyasas father. Vyasa thou w as the son of a Paras or a, but 
not of P&rasara Saklya. H co there must ha\e been two Parasaras *’| 

Sameness of name was well-known among kings and prmces, for it is ex- 
pressly declared that there were a hundred Piativmdhyas, Nngas, JIathayas, Dhri- 
tarastras, BrahmadalLus, Paulas, Svetas, K.asis and Kusas, eighty Janmejoyas, 
a thousand Sasabiudus and two hundred Bhismas and U lumas : also that there were 
two Nalas, one king of Ayodhya and the other the hero of the ‘Story of Nala\ 
So there were two famous Arjunas, K&rtavirya and Paudava, and a third in Big 
Veda i, 222, 5/ t 

“The Vedarthadipika on the same hymn tends to confirm this doubt, foi it 
specifies ‘Yasistha ’ as Maitravarum, calls the nine others ‘sons of Yasistha,* yet 
makes no reference to Parasara, who as author of J J- verses was more important than 
any of them, thus suggesting that it was not clear who this Parasara was. Those 
nine Vasistbas were not all sms of one Yasistha, for (Jpamanyu was Indrapra- 
mati’s grandson, as will appear, and the Vedarthadipika says they composed 
their verges all quite independently.*^ 

The family of Brihaspati performed a thirty-six year sacrifice and 
were blessed with ten sons. (Panchavimsa Br. XXV. 7, p. 632). It is 
said whoever undertook this rite, ten strong sons were born to him. 
There is no wonder that five Panda vas were born to Pandu by per- 
formance of a rite. 

That erudite Indian student of the Mahabharata, Professor Vaidya, 
in his history of Sanskrit Literature, Vedic period, says : — 

“ JBadarayana is an Angirasa and not a Yasistha and hence is different from 
Dvaipayana Yyasa, who is a Parasara or Yasistha. But the PrAvaras aro the same 
in both of them ; and they began with Bhrigu, who. though not one of the Sap- 
tarshis, seems to be the oldest or highest Rishi as all Pravora enumerations begin 
with him.”|| 

His ground for holding this view is not tenable, as he quotes Gita 
in the version of Krishna, who was descended from the Bhrigu and 
therefore he naturally called himself “ amongst the sages he is Bhrigu ”, 
Besides, he himself mentions later on in page S3 : 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parra, Chapter GCXXXIV, page 355, verse 24. 

t Professor Pargiter’s "Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” pages 210 and 211. 

$ Professor Pargiter’s "Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, page 1'iQ, 

8 Professor Parglter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” page 212. 

H C.V. Vaidya’s ‘^History of Sanskrit Literature” Vedic Period,” page 80, 
Chapter VL 
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"Parasaraa, whose Pravara is composed of Parasara, Sakfci and VasisthA vail 
Rig Yedic liishitO, are stud to be of various colours, oiz , Kuslma (black;, Goar (white), 
Nila (blue), Sveta (whLte) and fcjliyama (dark), and under each head five new Qotras 
are given in Anubotubh verses. A family ls mentioned which is Vasi&tha by day 
and Kasyapa hy night and theu: Pravara is given as ivasyapabataurbabistha This 
is abburd, as Pravara always indicated descent and not discipleship. ,,4>> 

If it is so, according to his own view, it must follow that when the 
Pravara of Badarayana and Dvaipayana Vyasa ib the same they cannot 
be different. 

“ The Pamni Gfotra is given under Yatsas and Bhrigu Pancha-Pravnra. This 
makes this list later than Pamni or 800 13. 0 , for Panimid not a Ototra under any 
other list. Valmiki is also given under the same ftotra heading Dirghatama is 
an Angirosa Kak^hivata and Ushonas is an Angurasa Q-autama ; Sungha is a Bhara- 
dvaja and Koutsu is an Angirasa Yauvanasva Asvalayana has one Pravara only 
pi#., Vasistha, and PaLppalacUd are Kundina Yasisthos. 1 ' I 

It is evident that Apantaratama is called Narayana** incarnation 
and was Badarayana, who in a later edition of the Mahabharata was 
designated as Dvaipayana Vyasa. The said Apantaratama was called 
Angirasa in the edition of the Bharata published by Bnhaspati and 
nothing else, as there is a clear mention that Brihaspati did so 
in the Mahabharata. The Purusha Sukta X 90 is attributed to 
Narayana and it seems to distinguish the deity Narayana from 
Nara 5 this hymn is connected with Nara. The Mahabharata men- 
tions four Gotras, and excluded Goutama, who plays so important 
a part in the Epics, and for this whatever he says cannot be taken 
as gospel truth. Nor would it be right to construe or infer that 
they were the only family of priests who had influence on the Royal 
families of India who ruled. It is impossible to agree with the learned 
Vaidya as well as to ascribe imaginary authorship to the tenth Mandala 
simply because the authors are Kavasha Ailusha (X31) Aruua 
Vaitahavya. His conclusion that Badarayana Vyasa, author of the 
Vedanta Sutras, was different from Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa is not 
supported by cogent reasons and is against Indian tradition, which 
he himself admits in page 51 as follows : — 

"The Indian tradition, therefore, namely that Krishna Dvaipayana Yyasa made 
the Yedic compilations before the Satapatha, the oldest Brahmana, was composed in 
about 3000 B. 0., may be accepted as reUable We cannot further hold that the 
Big Yeda m its compiled form was before the authors of the Yaj u’s formula or Saman 
verses. For these two were also collected into Samhitas by Yyasa at the same time 
from the floating material then existing. These two Yedas, no doubt, contain many 
verses from the ltig Yeda almost everywhere; but it is not necessary to suppose that 
they take them from the compiled Rag Yeda. They 'could do so from hymns as they 
then separately existed among the Indo- Aryans". 


* O V. Yaidy&’g “History of Sanskrit Literature” Yedic Period, page S3, 
t 0. V. Yaidya’s “ History of Sanskrit Literature *' Yedic Period, page 85. 



“While accepting the tradition of the compilation of the Vedas by Vyasa we may, 
however, reject that part of it which credits him with compiling tlio Atharva text 
also, for we hai ©seen that originally there were three Vedas only, the Atharva Veda 
being put together later”. 

“The Sukla Yajurveda arose alter Vyasa had compiled the itig Veda, the Krishna 
Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda, as lbs very tradition (which will be given later onj 
indicates. *” 

It is evident Badarayana Vyasa is only distinct from Krishna 
Dvaipayana Vyasa so far as the composition of the books BharaLa 
Samhita and the Mahabharata are concerned. Badarayana was the 
title of Vyasa when he published Brahma Suti a and published the 
Mahabharata and not as the author of the older Bharata. Badarikasrama 
is a famous shrine where Hindus in laige numbers flock to worship 
Narayana in spite of its great inaccessibility and travelling difficulties 
sometimes resulting in death. Vyasa is immortal. The name of 
Parasurama, though said to be immortal, is found in the list of 24 kings 
who passed away as mortals just before quoted from the table of 
contents. There can be no two Vyasas or a Vyasa who was really 
living as immortal even for a very long time like Markendaya sage. 
Vyasa, it is said, established Narayana in the Himalayas and taught 
his disciples Shanti Parva. 

“Living on the side of that foremost of mountains, Alahadeva of great vows 
scorched the gods greatly. At the foot of those mountains, m a retired spot, Farsa- 
hara’s son of great ascetic merit, tw. f Vyasa, taught the Vedas to his disciples. 
Those disciples were the highly blessed Sumanta, Voishampayona, Jaimini of great 
wisdom, and Pails of great ascetic merit. Buka went to that charming asylum 
where his father, the great ascetic Vyasa, was living surrounded by his disciples.’ ’I* 

Badrika was the Ashrama of Vyasa. It is said in the Mahabharata 
that he lived in the Himalayas. The Mahabharata first grew out of 
a smaller work of 8800 verses and then of 24000 verses, as is 
distinctly told in the survey of contents. It is significant that there is 
a variation in the 1st and 2nd Chapteis, so far as the survey and 
synopsis of contents are concerned, in the current Mahabharata. The 
origin of the name of the Mahabharata is not uniform but is given 
differently in different places. At the end of the table of contents it 
is said that the four Vedas were found light in substance and gravity of 
importance in the scale of weight. In Chapters LXII and CCIX the 
name is derived from the great deeds of the Bharata Royal family of 
kings in India. Everywhere Vyasa is spoken of as its author and that 
it took him three years to write. The line of discipleship is clearly 


•Prof. C. V. Vaidya’s “History of Sanskrit Literature”, pages 52-53. (Soufci period, 
t The Mahabharata, Chapter 00GXXVI1I, Shanti Parva, verses 24—27. 



given in the Shanii Paiva, Chapters CCCXXVIII and CCCXXX, which 
is as follows:— 

Sanatkumar. 

Naiada. 

t 

Vyasa, 

Ilis disciples (Suinanta, V a tsliampay ana, His son, Suka, 

Jammu and Paila.) 

It is clearly stated that the gre«at discourse having Narayana for 
its theme was lepcatcd to the sages assembled at tlic sacrifice of Saunaka 
at Naunisaranya, which Vyasa had previously heard from Narada (in 
Chapter CCCXLVI, Shanti Parva, vei^es 13 — 1 5) , who recited it to the 
Pandavas IL is repeated in Chapter CCCXLIX, verses 11 and 12, and 
again in the same chapter, verses 64 and 65, etc., 81 to 88, that it was 
Vyasa who initiated Yudliisthira in the religion of Narayana, which was 
the aim and object ol the original Bharata Samhita to which the 
Mahabharata owes its origin. This was the Narayaua section of the 
Mahabharata. 

Every chapter has a colophon distinguishing it from others. The 
Pandavas and Kurus were never the heroes of the Bharata Samhita, 
which Vyasa had first composed under instructions from Narada. Suka 
was enlightened by his father Vyasa and Narada, which might have 
been included in the Bharata Samhita as well as the discourse between 
A&ita Devala and Jaigishavya in the same Parva, Chapter CCXXIX as 
the sages Suka and Devala are mentioned as the reciters of the book in 
Chapter I, verse 106. The revisers of the Mahabharata seem to be 
Vaishampayana, his great nephew, Yajnavalkya, and Sounaka, as is 
clearly mentioned in the Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CLII, 
verses 12 and 13. The name of Sattwata referred to in the verse owes 
its origin to the Narayana episode in Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXLIX. 

“Addressing Brahman, the Supremo Narayana said, — ‘Do you, 0 son, create all 
kinds of creatures from yonr mouth and feet. 0 you of excellent vows, 1 shall do 
what will be good for you for I shall impart to you both energy and strength 
sufficient to make you competent for this work. Do you roceire also from me this 
excellent religion known by the name of SaMroata. Helped by that religion do you 
create the golden age and ordain it duly. Thus addressed, Brahman bowed his head 
to the illustrious Uanmedhas and received from him that foremost oi all religions 
with all its mysteries and abstract of details, together with the Aranyakas, — the 
religion which originated from the mouth of Narayana 

As regards Yajnavalkya, it is found in Chapter CCCXIX of Shanti 
Paiva : — 

“ 1 obtained the fajushes, 0 king, from the sun-god. With the hardest penances 
i formerly adored the heat giving god. 0 sinless one, pleased with me, the powerful 

*The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter CCCXLIX, verses, 28, 29 and 80, page 577. 
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dun, addressed urn, saving,— ‘0 regenerate Basin, pray for tlie boon you covet, 
lxowever difficult it may be of acquisition. I all all, witli ilioeiful miml, grant it 
to you. It is very difficult to make me grant grace ’* Bowing t.i Inm with my head, 
£ addressed that foremost of heat-giving luminaries thus,—' ‘ 1 have to acknowledge, 
of the lVjuslies I wish to know them forthwith ' The holy one, thus solicited 
told me,— ‘X ahull grant you the Yajuslies. Alalo up of the essence of speech, the 
goddess of learning Saraswati will enter into your person 1 The God then ordered 
me to open my month I did as l was commanded. The goddess Saraswati then 
entered into my body, 0 sinless one. At this, 1 began to burn. Unable to suffer the 
pain I plunged into a river Not understanding what the great sun had dono for me 
for my well-being, 1 became even angry with hun. While I was burning with the 
energy of the goddess, the holy sun told me. — * Do you suffer this i turning sensation 
for only a little time. That will soon come to an end and you will be cool ’ Indeed, 
I became cool. Beholding me restored to ease, t ho maker of light said to me, — ‘ The 
whole Vedas, with its appendix, togother with the Upamshads, will appear in you 
by inward light, O twice-born one. Tou will also edit the entire Satapathas, 0 
foremost of twice-born ones. After that, your understanding wi 11 turn to the path 
of Liberation. You will also acquire that end which is desirable and which is coveted 
by both Sankhyas and Togms.' Having said so, the divine sun proceeded to the 
setting hills Hearing his last words, and after he had departed from where! was, 
I came hume in joy and then remembered the goddess Saraswati. Thought of by me, 
the auspicious Saraswati appeared immediately before my eyes, adorned with all 
the vowels and the consonants and having placed the syllable Oil m the van. I 
then, according to the ordinance, offered to the goddess the usual Arghya, and 
dedicated another to the sun, that foremost of all hoaf -giving gods Doing this duty 
I took my seat, devoted to both those gods. Thereupon the entire Satapntha Brah- 
manas, with all their mysteries and with all their abstracts as also their appendices, 
appeared of themselves bofore my mind’s eve, at which I became filled with great 
joy. I then taught them to a hundred competent disciples and thereby did what 
waB disagreeable to my great maternal uncle (VaisliampaynmO ^ith the disciples 
round him Then, shining m the midst of my disciples hke the sun himself with 
his rays, I took the management of the sacrifice, of your noble father, 0 king In 
that sacrifice, a quarrel arose between me and my maternal ancle as to who should 
be allowed to take the sacrificial fee that was paid for the recitation of the Vedas 
In the very presence of Devala, I took half of that fee. Your father and Sumanta 
and Paila and Jaimim and other ascetics all agreed to that arrangement. I had 
thus got fiorn the sun tho five times ten Yajuslies, 0 king 1 then studied the 
Puran&s with Bomaharshan Keeping before mo those Mantras and tho goddess 
Saraswati, I then, 0 king, helped by the inspiration of the sun, set myself to 
compile the excellent Satapatha Brahmnnas, and succeeded in performing the task 
never before undertaken hy anyone else. That path which I bad wished to take, 
has been taken by me and I have also taught it bo my disciples. Indeed I gave bo 
my disciples tho whole of those Vedas with their abstracts. Pure m mind and body, 
all those disciples have, on account of my instructions, become filled with joy 
Having established this knowledge consisting of fifty branches which I hod acquired 
from the sun, I now meditate on the great object of that knowledge {via., Brahma). 
The Gandharva Vishwavasu, a master ot the Vedauta Shastra, desirous, 0 king, of 
ascertaining what is good for the Brahman as in this knowledge and what truth is 
in it, and what is the excellent object of this knowledge, once catechised me.’*. 

It is interesting that Vyasa, Dhaumya, Yajnavalkya and Paila 
officiated in Yudhisthira’s sacrifices of Raj-suya and Asvaiuedha, vide 
• The Mahabhar&ta^Chapter CUCXIX, Shanti Parva, verses 2—28, pages 4JM-5. 
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Sava Parva, Chapter XXXIII, verses 35-36 and Aswamedha Parva, 
Chapter LXXII, verse 3- In the next chapter it is said that a disciple 
of Yajnavalkya proceeded with Ar]una to perform Vedic auspicious 
rites to protect him. It is evident Yajnavalkya was also a student of 
Vyasa efficient in sacrificial rites, and used to perform these rites on 
behalf of the Pandavas, but his unde Vaishampayana is nowhere men- 
tioned in this connection. In the Asvamedha ceremony the name of 
Dhaumya was not found. As icgards Saunaka, Professor Max Mullets 
1 Ancient Sanskrit Literature 1 gives a very interesting account regarding 
the edition of the Mahabharata with Harivamsa : 

“Shadgiirusisliya in Ins commentary on Katyayana’s Sarvanufccaiua, says:— 
* Snnahotra, the great Arum, was horn of Bhar.idvaja, and of him was bnrnSunahotra, 
all the world being a witness IndralumRoU wont to the Raunflce of the Eialn m 
order to please him. The groat A«uras, thinking that tndra was alone, and wishing 
to take lnm, surrounded the s acnflcial enclosure. Tu«lra, however, perceived it, and 
taking the guise of the Rialu, lie went away The Asuras seeing the saenfleor again, 
seized Sunahotra, taking him for Indra. lie saw the god that is to be worshipped, 
and Baying, ‘ 1 am not Indra, thoro ho is, ye fools, not L ', ho was released by the 
Asuras. Indra callod and spake to liim: ‘Because thou delightest in praising, 
therefore tliou art called Qntsamadn, O Rislii : thy hymn will he called by the name 
of Indiasyalndnyam, the might of Indra And thou, being born in the lace of 
Bhrigu, shalt.be Saunaka, tho descendant of Simaka, and thou shalt see again the 
second Mandala, together with that hymn." lie, the Muni Qrilsamada, was bom 
again, as commanded by Indra. It waVlie who saw the great second Mandala of 
the Rig Veda as it was revealed to him together Tuth the hymn Sajaniya ; it was 
ho, the great Eishi, bo whom at the twelve years * sacrifice, Ugrasravas, the son of 
Ramaharsana, the pupil of Vy a sa, recited, m the midst, of the sacrifice, the story 
of tbo Mahabharata, together with the tale of tho ITam-ausa, a story to be learnt from 
Vyasft alone, full of every kind of excellence, dear to Han, sweet to hear, endowed 
with great blessing. It was he who was the lord of tho sages, dwelling in the 
Kftimisliva TTorest : he, who to tho King Patanika, the son of Janmejoya, brought the 
laws of Vishnu, which declare the powers of Ban That Saunaka, celebrated among 
the Rishis as tho glorious, hnvmg seen the second Mandala, and heaid the collection 
of the Mahabharata, being also the propagator oi the laws of Vishnu, the great boat 
on the ocean of existence, was looked upon by tho groat Rislns as the only vessel 
in which worshippers might get over the Bahvncha, with its twenty-one Sakhas, 
like one who had crossed the Ru* Veda ”* 

These revisers and editors of the Mahabharata did not dearly give 
their names, but preserved intact the name of the author with great 
respect. They are for the first time traced out with great labour as 
far as possible and practicable. There are others who embellished it 
with enormity. It is almost impossible to unravel their names; but 
this much can he said with certainty, that the Sutas, Ugrasrava and his 
son Romaharsana, introduced a hero of their race in Karna as the 
principle actor if not all in all in their edition of the Mahabharata, 
Kama, Bhisma and others were fictitious characters to make the work 
dramatic and sensational. It is impossible that the Royal Ksbatriya 

* Professor Max Muller’s u Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” pages 230-283- 
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family of Ancient India, who took strong exception to Krishna’s 
place of honour in Yudhisthira’s Raja-suya, would accord a Suta hero 
a place of honour and kingdom. It was for this that a cock and bull 
story was invented that Kama was a son of Kunti m her maidnehood, 
that Krishna tried to bribe him and failed and, what is more that 
Yudhisthira, when he came to know about it, mourned and cursed 
women that they were not able to keep anything secret. This is 
quite contrary to the survey of contents of the Mahabharata, where the 
constancy of Kunti was praised and was one of the principal themes of 
the Mahabharata and there was no mention of Rama. In the last edition 
of the Mahabharata, which is nothing but a drama, Kama was intro- 
duced as the mainstay of the Kurus in their fight with the Pandavas. 
It will be seen that colophons at the end of chapters give important 
clues to the discovery of facts. For instance the word Kathanubandha 
in Chapters 59 and 60, Adi Parva, means a prologue with which one 
edition of the Mahabharata of Vyasa begins and its table of contents 
is given in the Dext Chapter 61 with the colophon ‘Bharata Sutra’ or 
table of contents, which is very important. 

There is no mention of Bhisma, Drona or Kripa and their great 
fight with the Pandavas. Kama’s name is not mentioned as a warrior 
or hero, equal to Arjuna if not greater than him, as is represented in 
the current Mahabharata, but as one of the evil counsellors of Durjo- 
dhana, who tried to decimate the Pandavas. There is no mention of 
Draupadi’s five husbands or Atj una’s other marriages than with Su- 
bhadra. There was no mention of Salya or Jayadratha or Vagadatta 
on the side of the Kurus as great warriors, nor was there anything said 
about Dristadyumna, Shikandi, Birata or Satyaki on the side of the 
Pandavas. There is no mention of the incidents of the Birata Parva, 
how the Pandavas disclosed themselves in the dramatic way in the fight 
described in that Parva like Svayambara. There is no mention of the 
peculiar births of Dhritarashtra, Pandu and Bidura or those of their 
children, although there is given the kind of persecutions to which 
the young Pandavas were subjected in the Kuru Court ending with the lac 
house as well as Bhima’s marriage with Hidimba and killing the Baka 
demon at Ekchackra. 

Yajnavalky&’s edition begins with Astika Parva, whereas that of 
Saunaka naturally ' starts with the Poulama Parva account of the 
Bhrigu. The next edition of the Mahabharata came .into being at the 
time of King Janmejoya. It is evident from Chapter 62, Adi Parva, 
with which the book begins. Another edition of king Satanika begins 
with Sambhaba Parva. Souti’s edition is the current Mahabharata. 
The introduction of new matters begins with the significant word 
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“ Plants ” in all beginnings, 

which must 

have 

been seen. 

following beginnings it is found : — 




Adi Parva 

Chapter 

53 

Verse 

A- 

Do. 

do. 

59 

do. 

9 

Do. 

do. 

65 

do. 

9“ 

Do. 

do. 

86 

do. 

10 

Do. 

do. 

94 

do. 

4* 


The Sanskrit Lexicon bears out that it is so. It is not confined to 
one Adi Parva only, but is found elsewhere in several Parvas. 


Drona Parva 

Chapter 

ii. 

Verse 

1 . 

Do. 

do. 

84 

do. 

1 . 

Kama Paiva 

do. 

45 

do. 

1 . 

Shanti „ 

do. 

163 

do* 

6 . 

Do 

do. 

*95 

do. 

x. 

Do. 

do. 

340 

do. 

18 . 

Do. 

do. 

343 

do. 

2 . 


■The annotator Nilknntha aays that the word is used m the beginning of an 
episode. 




INTERPOLATIONS AND REVISIONS. 


The Indian Epics are not histories in the true sense of the word so 
far as the material world is concerned, but they are of the spiritual 
and religious world. 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana in their first conception were 
meant to pay off the debts or obligations t deities, sages and parents 
by sacrifices both in the spiritual and material worlds by Devajajna and 
Pitrijajna. 

It is evident that ancient kings and sages were mindful of the 
need to prolong the lives of humanity in every way. In the Ramayana 
the great hero Rama went to the forest as he was to be installed on the 
throne by royal declaration, only in order to relieve his father from the 
debt of a boon he had promised to his wife Kaikeyi, who is represented 
as Jara, according to the Hindu institute. Similarly, Puru absolved his 
father from the curse of Devajani’s father. 

Indra, the Vedic God, plays an important part in the Epics of India. 
The son of Ravana, Meghnada, was the conqueror of Indra, and the 
king Uparichara Basuhoma was the introducer of the ceremony of 
Indradvaja and was latterly converted into a worshipper of Narayana, 
with whose account the Mahabharata begins. The Soubhari Samhita 
says that Indra worshipped Vishnu, and the gods assembled christened 
the place with the name of Indraprastha. Arjuna worshipped Siva and 
was initiated in the use of arms and got the special weapon called 
Pasupat, which made him the greatest hero of the age. Kama and 
Ai'juna were said to have been the sons of the Sun and Indra, respect- 
ively. Yajnavalkya was the nephew of Vaishampayana and worshipped 
the Sun. The Pandavas were credited with the founding of Indrapras- 
tha and worshipped the Vedic gods. Maya Danaba, who was released, 
did the Pandavas great service by building their city of palaces at 
Indraprastha. In the Ramayana, Maya is said to be ,tlie father-in-law 
of Ravana and he seems to have been the author of the moral lesson, 
as there is a reference to this in the Mahabharata. 

Risabh, the son of Nabhi, married the daughter of Indra Jayanti, 
whose elder son was Bharata, to whom the name Bharatbarsha owed 
its origin. 

Risabh might be called the founder of the Jain religion and his dis- 
course in the Shanti Parva, Chapter CXXVII, refers to Narayana and the 
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story of king Viradyumna, stricken with grief for the loss of his son 
Bhuridyumna. The dibtressed king saw lus son and realised that there 
was nothing so distressing as disappointment. He alone who could con- 
quer hope could be happy. He renounced worldly enjoyments and 
became an ascetic or religious devotee. The table of contents states that 
a king in similar circumstances heard the accounts of kings from Narada 
(Adi Parva, Chapter I, verses 225 — 230), and Shanti Parva practically 
begins with that account in the version of Krishna in Chapter XXIX. 

Narada's description to Sanjoya reveals one impoitant truth which 
was misrepresented in regard to sacred Ganga. The account of Bhagi- 
ratha was foisted upon king Pratipa, father of Santanu. The quotations 
will speak for themselves. 

“Ganga, named Bhagrathi, sat upon the lap of this Jang living noar ther 
stream^ and tliereforo. pasxod by the nnmo of Uiv&shi. The Ganga, who had thiee 
courses, had agreed to he ilie daughter of Bhagiratlia of Jkshaku’b race, who always 
celebrated sacrifices with enough presents to the Brahmanag.* 

“ There was a king, named Pratipa, engaged in doing good to all creatures. He 
spent many years in ascetic ponances, going to the source of (the river) G.inga. The 
accomplished and beautiful Ganga. m the form of a tempting woman, rose from tho 
water and came to tho king That beaut Lful-f oat uro<l lady, that intelligent celestial 
maiden, endued with ravishing boauty, sat upon tho right thigh of the king, wluch 
was like a Sal tree Thereupon, the king Pratipa asked that famous one, * 0 fortu- 
nate lady, what good can J do to you ami which you desire?’ The maiden said : — ‘O 
King, I desire to have you. 1 offer myself,— accept me To reject a woman who is 
lull of desire is never consulored good by the wise.* Pratipa said:— f 0 beautiful 
lady, 1 never go to another man’s wife out of lust. O fortunate maiden this Is my 
solemn vow.’’}' 

Nor is this all. Yajati did not deprive his sons of their legitimate 
shares and was more virtuous, wise, wealthy and forbearing than 
Srinjoya. His realm reached the very shores of the sea. Puru was 
only given the throne on which he sat (Chapter XXIX, Shanti Parva, 
verses 94 — 99). 

Prilliu first received the title of king, the name Kshatriya originat- 
ed from him, meaning the protector of people, and the subjects were 
devoted to him as the great advancer of all things, as the veiy name 
Pnthu implied. He was installed at the forest of Dandakaranya by the 
sages. The king Danda was cursed by Bhrigu for ravishing his daugh- 
ter Arayya (Ramayana VII, Uttarakanda, Cantos 93-94). This" was 
referred to in the Mahabharata by the famous chaste lady in Bana Parva, 
Chapter CCV, verses 25 — 28. 

“ 0 Brahmana, 0 sinless one, you should forgive this fault of mine. I kn ow 
the energy of tho Brahmanas, as also the superior position of those who axe possessed 

* The Mahabharata* Shanti Parva, Chapter XXIX, page 38, verses 68-69. 

t Page 142, Adi Parva, Chapter XCVXI, verses 1—6. 
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of great intelligence. By their math the ocean was made brackish and undnnk- 
able. (I know also the energy of) the sages, blazing with asceticism; and who are 
possessed of restiaaned souls. The lire of their wrath has not been appeased as yet 
in the wood Dandaka Owing to his disregard of the Brahmanas, the evil-minded 
Vatapi, the crooked, but gieat Asura, havuig advanced to the sage Agasthya was 
digested by him. Thus the superior energy of the high souled Brahmanas has been 
heard.” 

This story seemed to have appeared m different garb in the Shanti 
Parva as a Tuladhara and Jajali discourse. The word Dharma Byadha 
is significant as the reader of lectures to Kousika in Bana Parva. The 
lessons are very important, coming as they do from the mouth of Mar- 
kendeya, a descendant ol the Bhngu family. Bhrigu was the author of 
the codes of morality. It is mentioned in the Malubharata and there is 
a big discourse between Bhrigu and Bharadvaja in Shanti Parva. In 
Chapters XXIII and LVII Brihaspati and Sukra recited the self-same 
moral lesson to a king in verses 14 and 3, respectively. 

“The earth devours a king, averse to light, and a Brahman, fond of his wife 
and children.” 

It is evident that they were guided by one book of Narayana, the 
Bharata Samhita. Chapter LVII, verses 5 — 14, describes the strong rules 
of conduct which used to guide the kings and sages in Ancient India. 

“He, who acts inmucally towards youi kingdom consisting of seven limbs, 
should be killed, may he be your prei eptor orfnend. There is an ancient Sloka 
recited by king Marufcba, quite of apiece with Brihaspati 's new, 0 king, about the 
duty of kings. According to the scriptual injunction, there Is punishment for 
even the preceptor if he becomes haughty and disregardful of his duty, and if he 
transgresses all restrictions. Vahu's son, the highly intelligent king Sagara from 
desire of doing good to the citizens, banished his own eldest son Asamanjas. Asamanjas, 
0 king, used to drown the children of the citizens in the Sarayu. His lather, there- 
fore, remonstrated with and exiled him. The ftishi TJddalaka renounced his favourite 
son Bwetaketu, of rigid penances, because the latter used to invite Brahmanas with 
false promises of entertainment To make their subjects happy, to observe truth and 
to act sincerely are the eternal duties of kings. The king should not hanker after 
the wealth of others He should m time givo what should be given If the king 
becomes endued with prowess, truthful m speech and forgoing m temper, he 
would nover be shorn of prosperity. With soul purged of sins the king should be 
able to govern his anger and all his conclusions should he according to the scripture. 
He should also always follow morality, worldly profit, pleasure and emancipation. 
The king Bhould always keep his counsels close regarding these three. No greater 
misfortune can betake the king than the giving outof his counsels’*. 

“The following verse was recited m days of Tore by Ushanas of Bhrigu's race, 
in the narrative called Bamacharita, on the subject, 0 Bhacato, of royal duties One 
should first selects king. Then should he select a wife, and then acquire wealth. 
If there be no king, what would become of his wife and properties ? About those who 
seek kingdom, there is no other eternal duty than the protection (of subjects). The 
protection, the king grants to his subjects maintains the world. Mann, the son 
ofPr&ohet&s, recited these two verses regarding the the duties of kings. Listen to 
them with attention. These six persons 1 should be shunned like a leaky boat on 
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the sea, viz., a preceptor who does not speak, a priest who has not studied the 
Scriptures, a king who does not give protection, a wife who utters disagreeable 
words, a cow-herd who likes to rove within the village and a barber who wishes to 
go to the forest.*’ * 

This is the aim of the ancient Rama-Charita or the Ramayana; but 
the current Ramayana does not fulfill it. It will be seen that what 
the famous Gautama Buddha preached was nothing new, for it is found 
in the Mahabharata 

“The Fowler said:— 0 foremost of the regenerate ones, sacrifice, gift, austerity, 
the study of the Vedas, and truthfulness, these five holy things are always 
noticed in a virtuous conduct. Having control over desires, anger, haughtiness, 
avarice, and wickedness, those who take pleasure in virtue because it is virtue, are, 
in the opinion of the honest and wise, really reckoned to be virtuous. Those 
persons who perform sacrifices and are ever devoted to the study of Vedas, have 
no behaviours other than what are practised by the virtuous. Indeed good beha- 
viour forms the second attribute of the pious, 0 Biahmana, rendering services 
to the superiors, truthfulness, wratlilessness and gift, — these four are ever present 
in those, who are really virtuous. One can wholly obtain credit by directing the 
heart towards virtuous behaviour. This he gains only by practising the above 
four ; otherwise to gain this bceomes impossible. Truth constitutes the essence 
of the Vedas. Control over passions constitutes the essence of truth, and sdhiH-E 
denial (refraining from the worldly enjoyments) forms the essence of self-control. 
These attributes are always present in yirtuous conduct* t 

“The explanation of virtue is three-fold. The first is called the supreme 
virtue, which is inculcated in the Vedas. The Becond is what is laid down in 
Bharmashastras, The third is called the honest behaviour, which is observed by 
the pious, Grossing over (the ocean of « knowledge, the performance of ablutions 
in the places of pilgrimage, forgiveness, truthfulness, simplicity, sapredness 
are the characteristics of virtuous conduct. Those who are kind to all creatures, 
ahd Who are he^r malignant, and who ^ never Speak 

are always dear to the twice-born ones, and who are familiar with the results 
;:l-vofi good. or evil actions* are reclamed by the wise to be virtuous. Again* those 
who are just and virtuous* and well disposed towards all. And who are honest, 
and have obtained Heaven, who possess sacred characters, and constantly tread 
the path of virtue who are 'liberal in gifts,, and 
. ■■ to. the distressed. Afid • who are revered by all, Wrhu : possess ' the. . 

. knowledge, who are devotees, and who are kind to all creatures, are rirtmms 
f according to the honest;; and wise,. '."The' persons - Who are 

parity in this world, and abodes of happiness in the next. The virtuous man, 
if approached and solicited by the honest and wise, gives away alms to tfiem 
with the best of his power, even at the denial of the comforts of his wife and 
dependents. Looking to thedr own interest, and having, an eye upon virtue- , 


self-control, and forbearance, intelligence and patience, {who 
crwiit.urcin. Ml -xho ftw> tern tlmw md mill*, 

■ .. +5he.||*fcabl»raU. Tana 
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of the world. These three are reckoned to constitute the highest way of tho pious, 
viz., a man must not. offend anybody. He must be charitable Also ho must apeak 
the truth always. Those great men of highest virtue, who aro land on all occasions, 
and who are filled with compassion, ohLam the greatest contentment and ns end the 
superior path of virtue; and whose actuation o£ virtue is most certain. Harmless- 
ness, foTgLVoness, peacefulness, contentment, a greoable spooeli, giving away passions 
and excitements, the service of the virtuous characters, \ctions per Cor mod m 
accordance with the dictates of the Bastras constitute the superior path of the 
honest and the wise. Thoso who constantly follow the path of virtue and daily 
worship the virtuous, can ascend the palace of knowledge. It is thev only who 
are freed from that greatest terror (re-birbh) O best of Brahmanas, it is they 
only who have the powei of observing the several aspects of human nature ,,r 

"Markenrloya said:— 0 Brahmana, lam always assiduous m eradicating this 
evil. The Dostmy lias already killed one Qwhou he is killed by another;,— the execu- 
tioner is but an instrument. 0 foremost of 'tralimauus, we are but such agents 
in consequence of our Karma. 0 twice-born one, those animals that are killed, and 
the most of which are sold, also acquire Karma, for the celestials, the guestB 
and servants are entertained and Titns are gratified with this dainty food. It is 
mentioned in the Bruti that herbs, vegetables, deer, birds and the wild animals 
are the ordained food for all creatures. 0 foremost of Brahmanas, the son of 
Ushinara, Bibi of great forbearance, obtained Ueavon, which is vory difficult to 
obtain, by giving away his own fieah. 0 Brahmana, in the days of Yore two 
thousand animals used to be killed every day in the kitchen of the king Uauti- 
deva. And in the same manner two thousand kine were killed every day. 
Bantideva daily distributed food mixed with meat. 0 foremost of Brahmanas, that 
king thus acquired unrivalled fame. JFor tho four monthly festival, animals must daily 
be killed. It is heard in Brut j that \gni is fond of animal food 0 Brahmana, in 
sacrifices animals are always killed by the Brahmanas. 0 Brahmana, they thus, sancti- 
fied by Mantras, go to Heaven. If Agm were not so fond of animal food m the 
days of voie, then it could never have become the food of anyone else O fore- 
most of Brahmanas, the following rulo about meat-eating has been laid down by 
the Bishis ‘Whoever eats animal food after duly offering it to the celestials and 
the Pitris does not commit any sm by eating it.’ It has been heard in the 
Bruti that such a man is considered to have taken no animal food, as a Brahma- 
chan. if he holds intercourse with his wife in her season, is still considered to be a 
(good) Brahmana. 

“There are vanous ways m which evil Karma might be expiated,— such as, 
by making gifts, by speaking truth and by serving the preceptor. By worship- 
ping the order of the twice-born, by becoming devoted to virtue, free from pride 
and idle talk. 0 foremost of Brahmanas, I do these things. Agriculture is 
considered to be a praiseworthy occupation, but it is well-known that even in it 
great harm is done to animal life. In ploughing the ground, various creatures 
and. animal lives are destroyed. 0 foremost of Brahmanas, do you not think so? 
Yrihi and other so called seeds of rice are all living oigamsms, — what is your 
opinion on this matter? Men hunt wild animals and kill them to eat their meat; 
uhey also out up trees and plants. O Brahmana, there are innumerable animal 
organisms in trees and fruits. And also tn water, — do you not think so ? 0 Brah- 
mana, the whole universe is full of animals and animal organisms. Do you not 
see that fish preys upon fish and various other species of animals prey on vanous 
other animals, and there are also some who prey upon one another. 0 Brahmana, 

- r 1 - ■ - — — 

k * Mahabharata, Yana Farv*, Qhapter OCYI, pages 312—314, verses 83—98, 
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a man kills innumerable animals that live m the ground by trampling them 
under his feet, ifiven wise and learned men kill many animals tn various ways 
when sleeping or resting. What have you to say to tins? The earth and the sky 
are all full oi animal organisms, which are unconsciously killed by men from 
ignorance, — what have you to say to this? ‘Do not kill*, tins commandment as 
ordained in the days of Tore was laid down by meu who did not know the real 
facts 0 foremost of men, who is there on earth who does not do harm to 
any creature? Aitei full consideration, — this is the conclusion (that 1 have 
come to > — that there is none who has not killed an animal 0 foremost of Brah- 
manas, even the Rising whose vows arc not to destroy animals, (do destroy 
animals' Only on account of their very great care, they commit leas destruction 
(of animals; lien of noble lnith anl gieat accomplishment perpetrate wicked 
acts m defiance of all, and they are not ashamed of it. Good men acting m an exam- 
plary way are not praised by other good men, nor had men acting in a contrary way 
are praised by other wicked men. Friends are not agreeable to friends, however 
accomplished they might he Foolish pedantic men (ever) find fault with the virtue 
of their preceptors. Such reverses oi the natural orders of things, O foremost of 
Brahmonas, are always seen tin this world). Whau is your opinion as to the virtu- 
ousness or otherwise of this state of tlungs ?” * 

“The Fowler said It is ordained by the old as found m the Sruti that the 
ways of virtue are subtle, diverse and infinite. In life being at risk and in marriage, 
it is proper to speak an untruth. Somotimos by untruth, truth is maintained and 
by truth untruth is monitamed. Whatever conduces to the greatest good of all crea- 
tures is considered to be the truth Virtue is thus perverted. Do you mark its subtle 
wavs ? Whoever with hearts full ol gratitude and froe from malice try to do what 
is good, obtain wealth, virtue, happiness and Heaven. Those who are freed from 
sin, those who ore wise, forbearing, righteous and self-oonti oiled enjoy continuous 
bliss in this world and in the next world. 1 . Self-disc ipltne can only be acquired 
by subduing the sonsos. It cannot be acquired by any other moans Heaven and 
hell both are dependent on our senses When subdued, they lead us to Heaven 
and when indulged m, they loud us to hell. This subjugation of the senses is 
the highest means of attaining spiritual advancement; it is also at the root of 
all our spiritual degradation By indulging in them, a person contracts vices 
and by bringing them under control, he attains salvation. The self-controlled 
man who acquires power over his six senses is never tainted with am; and conse- 
quently evil has no pov er over him. Man’s body has been compared with a 
chariot, his soul with a charioteer, and his senses with the horses. A skilful 
man drives about without confusion, like an able charioteer with well-broken 
horses That man is an excellent driver who knowB how to patiently wield the 
reins of these wild horses, —namely the six senses inherent m our nature. When 
our senses become ungovemahle like horses on the road, we must patiently rein 
them in, for with patience we Are sure to get .the better of them. When man’s 
mind is overpowered by any one of these senses running wild, he losos his rea- 
son and becomes like a ship tossed by the tempest in the sea. Men are deceived 
by illusion m hoping to reap the fruit of those six things the effects of which 
are studied by persons of spiritual insight who thereby reap the fruits of their 
clear perception .* X 

“Ha who is greatly under the influence of spiritual ignorance, who is foolish, 
senseless and given to (day) dreaming, who is idle, unenergetio, f ull of anger and 

♦The Mahabharata, Chapter COVX1, Vans Parva, verses 3—16 and 21—38, pages 334-816. 

+The Mahabharata. Chapter CCV11I, Vana Parra, verses 2 — 4 and 42-43, pp. 315 and 817, 

jThe Mahabharata, Chapter 002, Yana Parva, verses 18—87, page 818. 
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haughtiness, is said to be under the influence of Tama.. 0 Brahmana Rishi, that 
excellent man who is agreeable in speech, thoughtful, free from envy, industrious 
in action from an eager, desire to reap its fruits and of warm temperament, is 
said to be under the influence of Baja. He who is resolute, patient, not subject 
to anger, free from malice and is not skilful in action from want of a selfish 
desire to reap its fruits and who is wise and forbearing, is said to be under the 
influencex of Satya, When a man endued with Satya quality is influenced by 
worldliness he suffers misery, but he hates worldliness when he realises its full 
significance. Then a feeling of indifference to worldly affairs begins to influ- 
ence hird. And then his pride decreases and uprightness becomes more pro- 
minent. His ! conflicting moral sentiments are reconciled and then self-restraint 
in any matter (for him) becomes unnecessary. 0 Brahmana, a man may he born 
as a Sudra but if he is endued with good qualities, he may attain to the state 
of a Vaisya, Similarly that of a Kshatriya ; and if he is steadfast in rectitude 
he may even become aBrahmana.’* * 

evolution of the ancient Hindu caste system is fully demons-:; 
trated in the foregoing quotation as against the theory of heredity ih 
the Purusha Sukta of the Rig Veda, which is reflected in the story 
• - ^ right thigh of king Vena, slain by^ 

ifirkhmana: th^ instruinehtality of Kusa or sacrifice (Chapter 

LIX, Shanti Parva, verses 94-95). 


K The duty of a child to its parents is described. The parents were 
then Wd to be ideal living gods and goddesses to the children and it 
was their first duty to serve them whole-heartedly with the family. Such 
a thing is still found in orthodox Hindju families where Western ideas 
. have-not -entered. : ^ ^ 

« e Fowler, said 0 exalted one, these my father and mother are the . idols I 
with whatever adoration due to the gods. Thirty-three million gods with. 
Xfldra at ftioir bead, are worshipped by. all men, so are these aged parents , of mine 
worshipped by me, As the Brahmanas tr y : to <prooure a^erih^ for their god*, - so'tio 7 
X, with diligence for these two (my aged parents). 0 Brahmana, these my father and 
mother are uiy supreme gods. 0 twice-born one, I always try to gratify them with 
the offering of fruits, flowers and gems. • To me they are . like the three saqred fires 
mentioned by the learned. 0 Brahmana, they are to me as the sacrifices in the 

children, and Meh^ for them, 

ay wife and my children, I always serve them, 0 foremost of Brahmanas, with 
y ■ • tsii€ixn ; ixt. ; :b - j ■ I €ulso wash - their: Jeet^ : 

. ag^aeahie^^vpi^iing- 'all, •'tha^'i^^ 
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The story of a chaste lady’s challenge to the Brahman saying, when 
the latter had pronounced hib curse upou her, that it wa^not like the case 
of his cuise destroying a crow or a crane, is a very well-known tiadition 
passed into a proverb veiy commonly used in every day conversation 
all over Bengal. Bengal is famous as the stronghold of the Jains. The 
hill Parsanath is their famoui shiinc. The Bhagabata speaks m high 
terms about the Rajarshi Risava who letued to the Himalayas, and one 
of the Usin peaks is called Risava and the word, when it is affixed 
after a word, is used as a supci lativc dcgice of it, such as Dcbarshava, 
Purusharshava, etc. Risava's fatlier Nobhi and mother Maru Dehi 
retired into the forest of BaJarika when Risava was installed on the 
throne in Brahmabai ta« The Mahahharata say* that he met the great 
Nara and Narayana at Badrikasrama. Tins gives important data regard- 
ing the Nara Naiayana edition of the Maliabharata, where the foundei 
of the Jain religion is mentioned. The Nara Narayana edition seems 
to be the last edition of the Maliabharata, for in it the idea of transmi- 
gration and renunciation < ame into prominence with the Yoga system 
of philosophy. Yajnavalkya initiated it. 

There are eighteen Puranas of the Hindus and the Parvas or sec- 
tions of the Mahabharata are the same in number. One can hardly 
overlook certain significant facts. These Puranas arc not as old as 
the Epics, yet not one of them is as large as the Maliabharata. Many 
things said in the great Epic were described in the Puranas. The 
Bhagabata Purana occupies pride of place among the eighteen Puranas. 
As a piece of lilerature its place is also the highest among the sacred 
Hindu books. It not only bears the stamp of a unified composition but 
its style, metre, dictum and language are very learned and difficult. 
It is of a later age than Vyasa’s time and some hold it to be the 
production of the well-known grammarian Bopadeba It seems probable 
that he recast, in a masterly way, what Vyasa composed. No Purana 
shows such close relationship to the Indian Epics, especially the Maha- 
bharata, as the Bhagabata Indeed, it ib mentioned in the preamble of 
the latter and seems to be very true. Kapila is mentioned as the 
incarnation of Narayana in the Epics* This also is mentioned in the 
Bhagabata, Book III, at the end. The Sakuntala episode and the love 
metaphysics of Krishna are the life and soul of the Bhagabata. The 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana tried to depict this in the numerous 
characters of Sita, Damayanti, Ahalya, Tara, Draupadi — but all these 
were thrown into the background by the marvellous description of 
Rashlila. Krishna was not present there in person but in the part of the 
love-lost girls of Brindaban. In the Mahabharata this was tried at the 
dice play, where even a wise and learned husband and king like Yudhis- 
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thira could think of staking his consort, marriage with whom won him 
prosperity — paternal propei ties weie recovered, vAliants’ crimes were 
publicly exposed and monarchy over kings was established m the Raj- 
suya. 

There is the difference between eaithly and Heavenly love in the 
Mahabharata, but the cow-herd girls were lost m the pure love excited in 
youth by the company of an innocent playmate who rose to eminence as 
a hero and god and left them to reign in Dwarka with sixteen thousand 
queens. Tins number is a favourite one with the ancient sages who were 
authors of the sacred books, for that was the numLer of the sons of king 
Sagar who were destroyed by the curse of Kapila and released by the 
water of the divine Ganges. What the Old Testament is to the New 
Testament of the Christians, the Bharataand the Mahabharata are to the 
Hindus- I he current Mahabharata contains incongruous matter due to 
the fall of Hinduism when Buddhism flourished, for Buddhist monarchs 
ruled India so as to propagate that religion all over the world. Buddhists 
believed in the Yoga system of philosophy and their aim and ambition 
led to Nirvana. The Puranas admit Buddha was one of the ten incarna- 
tions of God. This is an instance of ancient Hindu religious toleration. 
Of all the Puranas, Vishnu, contrary to tradition, ascribes its authorship 
to Parasara. A collection of all the passages common to the Mahabharata 
and the Vishnu Purana is given by A. Holtzman, Mahabharata IV, 36 ff. 
The learned Hopkins says : — 

“First, the Epic, synthetically considered, post dates the latest Yedic works. 
Second, the final redactors weie priests, well acquainted with Yedic literature. Of 
these points there can be no doubt ; nor is a third open to senous objection, namely, 
that the restriction of philosophical citation to philosophical chapters does not 
prove anything in regard to the date of the Epic that preceded the insertion of 
these chapters. Whelhei the Puranas, ascribed to Romahorsa (sic; in xu, 810, 
2J, precede or follow Epic literature, is not a question that can be answered 
categorically. Nothing is commoner than the statement made by seme Epic 
character that a story was heard by him long ago m a Purana Put most of the 
extant Puranas ore in their present shape certainly later than the Epic Never- 
theless, before the great Epic was completed the eighteen Puranas were known, 
since they are mentioned as a group xvui, 5, 40, (not m 0; and 0, 97. further, a Yayu 
Parana is referred to m ui, J 91, 16 : 

etat te sarvam Akhyatam atitanagatam tatha 
Yayuprokb&m anusmrtya Puranam rsisamstutam. 

’‘This statement, however, implying that the Purana treats of future events, 
though illustrated in this instance by the Epic's account of later ages, scarcely 
tallies with the early Epic use of the word, which regularly connotes atita, the 
past, but not enagata, (account of > things to be;yotit corresponds exactly to the 
ordinary contents of the later Puranas.”* 

“As the Chandogya Upamshad applies the title ‘Fifth Veda* to the Itihasa 
Purana, so the Ep ic claims the same title 1 it is true that it is also called a Dharma- 

* Professor Hopkins’ “The Great Epic of India*’, page 47. 
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caatra, yet this represents but one side of its encyclopaedic nature, as it is besides 
Arthaoastra, Dharmacastra, and Kuma- astro, l, *2, W. When the ohara* 1 ter of the 
work as a whole is described, it is in terms of Epic story, n>t of didactic code. 
Even the Hinvansa poet does nut fail to distinguish the tvvo elements. He 
boasts that the Epic is an akliyau.im balivnrtham crutiustram, hut still says that 
it is the Bharati Katha, Bharata sfc )ry, tho root of which is the drnmatic episode of 
the Rajasuya, which led to the development of the story (H. 3, 2, 13 ff i. So another 
poet proilaims *1 will relate the gLeit good fortune of that groat, hearted king the 
Bharata, whose brilliant Itihasa, story, is called the Mahabharata’, i, 00, 40. The 
reason that Krishna Dvaipayana spent three years in making the Epic was not only 
that he wished to do a g>od tiling hut that he wished to ‘extend the glory of the 
Pandus and other warruns fi. G3, 17-28 )\ Constituting a small hut important 
part of the various tales told m the Epic are found genoalogn al verses anuvanca- 
slokas (or gathas;, which commemorate tho history of tho race of vuliant kings and 
great seers of the past.”* 

Vishnu Purana is a dialogue between Parasara and Maitreya, both 
of whom figure in the Mahabharala as important personages connected 
with its plot and history. Parasara replies in the tu ms of what 
he had heard from his grandfather before, and the philosophical views 
are seen to be according to the Samkhj T a system. It is a grand- 
father’s tale as it were, and Bhisma’s discourse in the Mahabharata is 
surely of that nature. In the opening stanzas (Book I, 16, 49, 55, 61, 
72) of the Mahabharata it is said to be a Samhita, collection of Purana, 
Itihasa, Kabya, Castra, narrations and Upauishads. The Harivansa 
and the Ramayana speak of theatrical exhibitions. Narada is the 
representative of Bharata as the genius of music and is well-known as 
a singer of praise to God to the accompaniment of stringed instru- 
ments. 

“When the lyre is mentioned, it is to wales up sleepers by means of ‘sweet 
songs and the sound of the lyre gita, vuiacabdii, 1. 218, 14. Only Narada, a 
superh uman archetypical bard, comes skilled m danr e and song with hia 
melodious mind- soothing tortoise- lyre, IX, 54, 10. There is tlion m the Epic, though 
a musical accomp ani ment is unknown, a distinct recollection of the practice of 
reciting lays, gitam, the sole object of winch was to ‘praise the Kura race,’ as 
opposed to reading or reciting conversationally stories of anciont times. To 
neither of these elements can a judicious historian ascribe priority. The story 
and the lay! are equally old. Their union was rendered possible as soon as the 
lay, formerly sung, was dissociated from music and repeated as a heroic tale 
of antiquity. This uniou was the foundation of tho present Epio.”+ 

“ But though it is a gross exaggeration of the facts, as well as a misappre- 
hension of poetic values, to moke the Epic a poem that was from the start a 
moral and religious narrative, yet, in as much as in. the hands of the priest the 
latter element was made predominant, there is no objection to the statement that 
from the point of view of tho Epic as a whole the Mahabharata is to-day less tale 
than teaching. That this double character was recognized by those who contri- 
buted the introduction to the poem itself is indisputable The ‘ tales 9 are 

* Professor Hopkins’ “ The Great Epic of India,” page 53. 

jf Professor Hopkins’ “The Great Epic of India,” page 387, 
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counted as separate. The original Bharata was only a quarter of its present size 
Then, oa later, the different elements were still distinguished, and the poem was 
not regarded, ns wholly a Smriti or instruction-book, hut as an artistic poem, 
Kavya, per so. So the pseudo-epic vaunts its own literary finish : cabde ce 
rthe oa hetau ca esa prathamasarg.ija (saxasvati), X1J, 3-‘i0, 3(3 , ’* 

In the Epic the repeaters of the genealogical verses are not differ- 
ent from the Sutas, but there is the group-phrase of Sutamaghada- 
bandi nah. It is the Vaitalikas who recite genealogical verses, Sutas 
recite Pur ana, and Magadha, and Bandinash sing the glory of kings. 
The Mahabharata recited by Suta cannot but be a Purana ; what 
Vaisampayana described is a narration ; Narada, Samhita, Vyasa and 
Vaisampayana, Sastra Upanishad ; Sanjoya, Kabya; Yajnavalkya, 
philosophy of Yoga ; and the current Mahabharata, a drama, was the 
product of rhapsodists and story-tellers who tried to hold their audiences 
enthralled with new tales built up around the main story to create new 
interest every day — thoroughly heroic, religious, satirical and comical, 
as fitting entertainment for different men and the stranger alike. 

In Bana’s Kadambari, edited by Paterson, f it is stated that the 
heroine Kadambari is listening to a recitation of the Mahabharata from 
Narada’s daughter in a single, gentle singing strain , and that a pair of 
kinsaras are playing the flute as an accompaniment. This is the play of 
the dramatic Epic. Naturally different creeds and cults found entrance 
with its vast scope, and sections were divided to suit different occasions. 
The people were called upon to bear the cost of recitation when the 
Hindu kingdom disappeared in the progress of time and they were not 
in a position to undertake the recitation of the whole Mahabharata. The 
result was different Puranas grew out of the Epics with Vyasa as their 
author. With the growing enlightenment and knowledge of the age 
the spunous Puranas were found out not to be the true account of the 
Epic; then the eighteen Puranas were replaced with the eighteen 
sections of the Mahabharata. It was then said that what could not be 
found in it would not be met with elsewhere. It was done at the time 
of the Hindu revival after the fall of the Buddhists in India. The 
Buddhists did not spare the heroes and heroines, investing them with all 
sorts of calumnies. 

No language of India is so closely allied to Sanskrit as Bengali, 
and the Gaudiya recension of the Epics has been found to be the best. 
Bengal first published the Epics and their translations at tremendous 
cost. This to a great extent proves the cause of the interest in the 
origin of the books in Bengal. The discovery of the very old plaques 
in the ruins of Saptagrama, depicting scenes of the Epic Mahabharata, 

* Professor Hopkins’ ‘^The Great Epic of India.” page 368. 

tPr. Wintenutz’s “Higtoryjof Indian Literature," page 463. 
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supports the claim of Bengal. The people of the North-Western 
Provinces and Bengal are famous worshippers of Rama and Krishna. The 
laws of Yajnavalkya are followed by the people of the North-Western 
Provinces, whereas in Bengal Jitnutovahana's laws of inheritance are 
adopted. The learned Monier Williams 1 views about them will be in- 
teresting : — 

“ Jimutavahona, hy some thought to have boon n prince of tho house of Silara who 
either composed this work himself or caused it to ho oompiloil rather our her than the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. It should be stated that both tho MitakBhara 
and Daya-bliuga are deployments of, rather than commentaries on, ATanu and 

Yajnavalkya * In the \J ait hi la School or that of ACithila (North Dollar andTirhut), 

besides the Code ol fajauavalkya with tho Ah Luka h ura, tho Vivada-cluntamani and 
Yyavahara-elnntamani of Vaeiibjial.L Misia .no much studied, also the Yivada- 
ratnakara of Chandeshvara (who lued about 1311) and the Yivada-uhandra, composed 
by a learned female named Lakhima-devn, who is sold to have set the name of her 
kinsman, llisarii-rnwra, to lior own works In tho Dravidian or South-Iudian School, 
besides the Mitakshara, as before, there is the Smriti-chandrika and Dattaka-chan- 
drikaof Devanabhntta ; Madhauichary.i’s commentary on Fara-mra’s Code (called 
l'arasara-smnti-vyakhya) : aud Nanda-pandit i*s commentary on Yishuu's Code (called 
Vaijayanti), ami on Parusara s Code, and lus treatise on the law of adoption called 
Pattaka-chandrika. In tho Western School (of Bombay and Maha-rashtra), besides 
the Afttakshara, lertaiu treatises by Nilaknntha-bhaLba, particularly one called 
Vyavahara-mayukha, have the most weight.” f 

There ate as many as nineLeen law-givers m Ancient India, but 
Manu stands pre-eminent amongst them, and second to him in importance 
may be said to be Yaj navaga. The speaker in Manu Samhita is Manu 
himself as far as I, 60 verse, and thereafter Bhiigu. It is clearly said at 
the end that it was enunciated by Bhrigu. The great commentator of 
Manu is a Bengali Varcndra Brahman Kullukabhatta, who lived in 
Benares. He explains Itihasa or history by the Mahabharata. Svayam- 
bhuba Manu learnt the laws from Brahma aud taught them to Marichi 
and nine other sages. Bhrigu was deputed by him to declare his code to 
the world. The book is divided into twelve sections and not eighteen, 
like the Mahabharata. There are many verses common in Manu Samhita 
and the great Epic. It is a metrical version of ancient traditions (Smriti) 
like the great Epic. It is post-Vedic literature. The learned Monier 
Williams says: — 

“An original collection is alluded to by commentators under the titles Yriddha 
and Ynhat, which xs said to have contained ' 100,0(10 couplets; arranged under 
twenty-four heads in one thousand chapters; whereas the existing Code contains 
only 2.685 verses. Possibly abbreviated versions of old collections were made at 
successive periods, and additional matter mserted, tho present text merely re- 
presenting the latest compilation. At any rate we must guard against a supposi- 
tion that the expiession 'Code’ often applied to this collection, is intended to 
denote a systematic arrangement of precepts which existed as actual laws in force 

* Dr. Monier Williams’ “Indian Wisdom,’ 5 page 300. 

t Dr. Monier Williams, 51 “Indian 1 Wisdom” pages 307-308. 
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throughout one country. It is probable that the whole of India was never under 
one Government., Some few powerful monarchs are known to have acquired 
sovereignty over very extensive territories, and were then called Chakra-' vartins, 
but we must beware of imagining that Manuks Law-book is a record of national 
ordinances and institutions prevalent over the whole of such territories. No 
doubt ultimately it worked its way to acceptance with the entire Hindu commun- 
ity; and certainly ihfche end it not only secured for itself a high place in popular 
estimation and a degree of reverence only second to that accorded to the Veda, but 
it became moreover, the chief authority as a basis of Hindu Jurisprudence. 
Originally, however* its position must have been different. I t merely represented 
certain rules and precepts (perhaps by different authors ) current among a particular 
tribe, or rather school of Brahmans called Manavas, who probably lived in the 
North-W estern region between the river Saras vati and Drishadvati (see p.216), hot far 
and the scene of the great social conflict described in the Mahabhara,|a 1> 
This tribe seems to have belonged to the Taittiriyakas, ‘adherents of the Black 
Yajur-Yeda'; and their Mantras, Brahmana, and Srauta Sutras are still extant, but 
their Q-rihya and Samayacharika Sutras appear to have perished. I nail probability, too, 
many of t he rules, as we have them presented to us, were simply theoretical, — inserted 
to complete an ideal of what ought to constitute a perfect system of religious, 
ceremonial, moral, political, and social duties. Who the real compiler and promul- 
, gator of the Institutes was, is not known* 


i Mamps eight forms of marriage are all specified in the Epic as well 
in the Grihya Sutras. The filial piety of the ancient Hindus is notably 
Manifested in the performance of offering oblations to the dead with 
religious ceremonies and gifts. The reading of the Epics , was enjoined. 
The offering to the father is said to be the essential point on the question 


Of the law of inheritance. In fact> it was treated as the principle 
M^d^nce of kinship, on which the title to the patrimony was founded. 
The very name Putra (son) is . ascribed to have Originated from the 
ace of the rite which rescues the parent from Kell (Put^ (idihhi: 


punficatory rite, and it is held to be ope of the most important initiations 
like Upanayana* The birth of children initiates mati and woman into 
the true idea of unselfish love> devotion and sacrifice. They are the 
open the gates of Heaven and the ancient Hindus . justly 
|ed that a saved ---tSo; p^ent ^ 

-fc^'^nected with property is the law of inheritance (daya) treated 
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custom are not adhered to by the younger brother Supratika, This 
important fact gives a clue to the place where the incident in question 
took place. Only the Bengal School took exception to the ancient law 
of inheritance and partition. Manu IX says : — 

“The eldest brother may take the paternal property, entirely into his own hands 
and the rest may lue under lus control exactly as they used to live in their father’s 
time*’. 005 verse) 

The object of this is explained by the elder brother Bibhabasu as 
follows: — 

“Jfashyapa said:— That great Rishi was not willing to keep Ins wealth joint 
with his hrotheT Supidlika always spoke of a partition. Some time after 
Vivavasu told his brother Supra Lika : ‘It is from foolishness, bhndod by wealth, 
that many wish to divide (paternal) wealth. Bat as Boon as it is partitioned, 
they bogm to quunel from the blindness arising from wealth. And enemies m 
the guise of friends, cause estrangement hoLweon ignorant and selfish brothers. 
They confirm thou quancls by pointing out faults, and thus they Tall one by 
one. Absolute rum very soon overtakes those (brothers) that am separated. 
Therefore, good men neier approve oi the partition amongst brothers, who, when 
divided, do not have any regard foi Sastras or Gums. As yon, without regarding 
my advice, impelled by the closure ot separation, wish to partition the wealth, 
for this, 0 Supratika, you will become an elephant.’ Thus being cursed Supratika 
told Vivavasu. ‘You mil become an aquatic tortoise.’ Thus being cursed by 
each other Supratika and Vivavasu, both fools, now live as a tortoise and an 
elephant. Owing to their wrathful nature they have both become inferior 
animals’’.* 

King Bali’s sons were the kings of the five provinces Anga, Banga, 
Kalinga, Suhraa aud Pundra. It seems that during their time the 
ancient rule of partition was over-rulcd.f The Ramayana, VII, Canto 
CXXI, also bears out the divisions amongst the sons of Rama, and 
Satrughna, Kusabati, Srabasti, Mathura and Baidesha were the king^ 
doms of the two sons Kusa and Lova of Rama, and Subahu and 
Baidesha of Satrughna. At the end of the Ramayana it is said that, 
after the disappearance of Rama, the kingdom of Ayodhya was lost for 
years. It was not revived until the days of king Rishava The 
Ramayana proves the ancient law; the four sons of Dasaratha were 
upholders of it in their life-time only. Bharata did not ascend the 
throne during the exile of Rama though he could have done so by 
virtue of the boon his mother got from his father. This decides the 
difference of the age of the Astika Parva of the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana. Astika Parva is Yajnavalkya’s addition after the Satapatha 
Brahmana. 

The annotator Nilkantha, in the explanatory note of Chapter 217, 
Shanti Parva, which deals with the aim of Narayana sage from Whom 

•The Mahabharata, Chapter XXIX, pages 17-48, Adi Parva, verses 16—24, 
t(See) Adi Parva, Chapter CIV, verses 48—50, 
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Mahabharata emanated, says that Yajnavaikya was the great Yogi 
expounder of religion, where, by Yoga, one can conceive the nature of 
the soul in man. 

“Bhisma said Ho does not know Brahma who does not know the lour topics, 
namely, dreams, dreamless sleep, imminent and trans 'endent Brahma, as also 
wliat is Manifest {viz,, tho body), and what is Unmanifest (tlio intelligent soul), 
which the great Kashi (Narayana) lias described ns Tattwam (pure principle). That 
which is manifest is subject to death. That which is unmamfost transcends death. 
Tlio Kishi Narayana has described the religion of inclination. Upon that depends 
the entire universe with its mobile and immobile creatures. The religion of dis- 
inclination again leads to tho unmanifest and eternal Biahma The Creator (Brahman) 
has described the religion of inclination. Inclination indicates rc-birth or loturn 
Disinclination, on tho other hand, indicates the highest end. .The whole universe, 
fettered by desne, is revolving like a' wheel. As the Alices of a lotus stalk overspread 
themselves into every part of the stalk, likewise tho fibres of desire, which are 
without beginning or end, spread themselves over e\ ery part of the body. As a 
weaver drives his threads into a cloth by means of his shuttlo, similarly the threads 
that constitute the fabric of the umvorse are woven by the shuttle of Desire. He 
who understands the changes of Natures, Nature herself, and Purusha, becomes free 
from Desire and acquires Liberation Tho divine sage Narayana, that lefuge of the 
universe, for the sake of morcy towards all cieatures, distinctly laid down these 
means for the acquisition o± immortality.”* 

The great Epic Mahabharata, by examples, tried to solve this great 
question — how to replace the actual by the Ideal. Yoga says self-sacri- 
fice, but there was another path which the school of knowledge and 
personal influence preached. Kapila stood against the priesthood and 
sacrificial institutions. He was above self-interest — this was the ideal 
which got supremacy over the actual. The blood of the martyr is the 
seed of the temple of God. Dadhichi, Sakti, etc., laid down their lives 
for the ideal and king Janmejoya and others did likewise, as the great 
Epic points out, to declare to the world that they were men not so 
much concerned with their own pleasures and vindication of their 
prestige and power as with those of their society, whose ideals they 
were. They had to act on the principle that then prized personal 
influences could replace the actual by the ideal. 

This should not be lost sight of ; that there is always the distinction 
between absolute fidelity to the ideal and a compromise with the actual. 
In the realm of ethics a compromise between the true and false is high 
treason. The cause of religious and social reform in Ancient India 
demanded whole-hearted consecration to the cause, in direct opposition 
to the limited area which orthodoxy then prescribed. Persecution must 
necessarily await him who steps outside the realm of orthodoxy. It 
was for this that the great author of the Mahabharata put fovward ideal 

*The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter COJVII, verses 1—4 page 321 and 
verses 34—38, page 323. 
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patriarchs in Bhisma, Drona and Kama, who were not on the side of 
Krishna, the great reformer and hero of the day, with whom the great 
kings Drupada, Biraia, Matsya and the Pandavas allied to use force 
wherever necessary to convert the wicked and curb the evil propensities 
that ran so high in those days. Madhu, Namuchi and Bntta were killed 
by Narayana and Indra. Kartaviryarjuna and Havana were killed by the 
two Ramas, and Kansa, Sisupala, Jarasandha and Durjodhana were 
killed by Krishna and the Pandavas 

Rama was made to play the role of an ideal king and hero when 
he was obliged not to stand by the courage of liis convictions lest he 
set a bad example to society. It was for this that he exiled his faithful 
and beloved queen Sita. But in lhe case ol Draupadi it was not the 
same. She stands on a higher pedestal as an ideal queen. Yudliisthira, 
unlike Rama, was called upon to sacufice the courage of his convictions 
in ordei to avoid inflicting secreL pain on the sentiments of society and 
liis subjects, to whom be wa-i hound by the fealty of service, love and 
admiration. The Pandavas and Kunti, Krishna and Draupadi 1 epre- 
sent characters of the spiritual world in contrast to the moral or social 
domain. 

History gives no set of rules on matrimonial matters by which the 
marriage choice was to be made. IL is not undeislood that virtue was 
to mean that painful facility with which a wife reserved her heart for a 
husband only. Adultery brings more evils than marriage does blessings. 
Marriage has to contend against breaches of confidence, but the laws 
of love can only blend man and woman together so firmly that nothing 
can separate them. Marriage is a necessary institution for the main- 
tenance of society, hut it will be contrary to nature if one is made 
the slave of the other. In a true marriage the bride represents the 
queen of the moral and spiritual woild, she moves in a medium of grace 
and elegance to be loved by all with whom she comes in contact. The 
object of her movement is not to arouse desire in her husband only or 
pleasing him whom she loves. 

In a true marriage love is her religion by liberal education, her sole 
dreams are more of intellectual enjoyment than merely physical. To her 
the charms of youth or enjoyment of life are not the only luggage 
of love. Love is as much a necessity fot human existence as a piece of 
bread. Poets and historians have revealed the power of human love. 
Morals are the arts of hypocricy if there is no breath of some kind of 
politeness of the soul, which is called virtue. Morality and religion 
suffer if they are to be weighed by calculation and the mere laws of the 
land. Law, religion and morality depend on the progress of time and 
vary with the standards of human culture Virtue in man and woman 
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cannot be worked out with the precision of mathematical rules or calcu- 
lations. It will be leading the human race to moral suicide, if all men 
and women are to be judged by one standard or law. There is a social 
dilemma which arises from the balancing and scheduling of public virtue 
on the basis of mathematical calculations on the question of marriage. 
Are there not people ready to accep* happiness and vii tue r t the hands 
of legislatures and critics? 

In society, as in legislation, everything bristles with so many ‘ifs’ and 
'huts’ that there can be no abstract solution ; they create only abject 
prejudices. Love is the poetry of the senses. It rules the destiny of 
man and woman and can make hun or her great by culture of mind. 
Love is a union of desire and tenderness, and marriage is a science. 
Happiness in marriage does not come from the observance of the sacred 
rites and the blessings of the priests, but by direct, perfect understand- 
ing between two souls. The union is a divine gift of thought after 
having enjoyed the happiness of being loved reciprocally. The genius 
of a husband and a wife lies in handling directly the various shades of 
pleasure and developing them in such a manner as will realise the soul 
force in the heart of love. Talent in love consists in combining the 
power of imagination with that of execution. Lasting love is what keeps 
the forces of two beings in equilibrium. The duiation of the attachment 
of the two souls increases in proportion to their resistance to obstacles 
which society chances to put in the way of their happiness. 

It has given rise to romances. The ancient poets knew well how 
to put a mythological touch to ancient tradition on the marriage problem 
of their day so as to play upon the imagination of the people. Such 
was the case with Draupadi’s marriage. A woman then has no justi- 
fication for reproaching her husband, on the score of the legal compact 
in virtue of which she belongs to him, who slakes hei at dice play or 
declares to the world that she is the wife of the five brothers on the 
political grounds of averting a dreadful war and regaining a lost kingdom 
and prosperity by a marriage alliance. 

The Hindu Epic is the meeting place of the six systems of Hindu 
philosophy and an attempt has been made to interpret its mystery in the 
same way. The Ramayana treats of Y oga philosophy, whereas the Maha- 
bharata was originally the meeting place of Samkhya and Vedanta till it 
became that of all six systems. 

Vyasa was the author of Vedanta and his disciples sought to prove 
the first principles of Vedanta Sutra, the union ofPurusha (man) with 
Prakrit! (woman), in Draupadi’s marriage. Krishna was the Supreme 
Purusha Narayana. In Vedanta philosophy the union of actipp with 
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self-knowledge of the soul is found. Some hold that the five breaths of 
life were represented m the five Panda vas. All these esoteric expla- 
nations may be l’ight in their way, but the aim and object of the Epic, as 
shown m it, are not these. The three steps of Baman, one of the incar- 
nations of God m the sacrifice of Bali , with which the gloiy of God is 
sung, arc explained in the Epic as follows: — 

“Achievements, Prosperity. Intelligence, and llio Fatli that lends to the celestial 
region, ore all there where this One, ws., the illustrious Vishnu of three steps, 
is lie is tho thirty-three gods headed by Indr a. There is no doub bin this. He is 
Lhe one Ancienfi God. Ue is the foremost oi all gods. Ue is the refuge of all creatures, 
lie is wLthout hogmumg and without destruction. ££e ls unmamiest. Ha is the great 
Destroyer of Madhu Gifted with mighty energy, Ho has taken birth (among men) 
fordoing tho purposes of the godB. This Madhara is tho expounder of the most 
d Lfficult truths about Profit or Wealth, and He is also their achiever. 0 son of Pntha, 
the vietoiy you have got over your enemies, your peerless achievements, the domi- 
nion you have acquired over the whole Earth, ore all owing to having Narayana espouse 
your cause The fact of your having got the inconceivable Narayana for your pro- 
tector and refuge, enabled you to become an Adharvyu (chief sacrificed for 
pouring multitudes oi kings as libations on the burning Are of battle. This Krish- 
na was yourgreatsaonfici.il ladle, resembling the all-destroyj tig fire which appears 
at the end ot the cycle. Duijodhana, with his sous, brothers and kinsmen, was 
much to be pitied inasmuch as, moved by anger, he made war with Han and the 
wielder of Qandiva. Many sons of Ditn, many foremost of Danav&B, of huge bodies 
and vast strength, have died in the fire of Krishna’s discus like insects ma forest 
fire. How incapable then must human beings be of fighting against that Krishna,— 
human beings who, 0 foremost of men, are shorn of strength and power. As 
regards jayo, he is a powerful fogm resembling the all-destroying cycle-fire in 
energy. Gapablo of drawing the bow equally with both hands, he is always in 
the van of tbe fight. With his energy, 0 king, he has killed all the soldiers of 
Suyodhana. Listen to me as I tell you whAt Mahadeva, having the bovine bull for 
the emblem on Ins standard, had rocited to the ascetics on the breast of Himavat 

His utterances form aPuraua Having heard tho words of Vyasa, as also oi the 

highly intelligent Narada, r ha\o desuxbed to you tbe adorableness of Krishna. 
1 have myself added, fiom my own knowledge, something to that account. ...Indeed, 
through tbe fault of Durjodhana, of Korn a, of Shakuzu, and of Duhshasana as 
the fourth that tho Kurus have died.’ 1 * 

Royal and piiesLly families inter-married. Vyasa's grand-daugh- 
ter by Suka was married to Anuha's king and Brahmadatta's mother. 
It is evident that Vyasa had relationship with the Panch&l’s king and 
might have interested himself in DraupadPs marriage to restore the 
Pandavas to their paternal estate. This is to some extent a historical 
fact which the Mahabharata mentions. The name Anga, the son of 
Prajapati Manu from which perhaps Anga kingdom derives its name, 
gives an indication that the first seat of Aryan civilisation was on the 
Gangetic plain. From kings Gaya, Ayus and Mithi, the kingdoms of 
Gaya, Ayodhya and Mithila sprang up. Likewise, from the names of 
the kings Utkal, Kuru and Hasti, the places were known after them. 

* Auushasana Parva, Chapter "CXLVI1 I, pages 23— 33, verses 43 and 61. 
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Ayodhya-Videhn, Pratisthan, Vaisali, Anga and Bang a played important 
parts in the political and religious development of India. Ilabarta is 
the name of the kingdom of Ila. This Ilabarta is identified with Kamak- 
sha, where tradition says that the male becomes female and Ila was said 
to have been converted into a female. . 

The Mahabharata stands forth before the world, not only as an 
embodiment of ancient Hindu philosophical thought and wisdom, but 
also as a record of the intellectual activities of the royal families and 
their priests as well as of the great pci formers like Kapila. Kapila’s 
discourse is a delectable diversion on knou W^c. The Epic is full of 
philosophical episodes of the great Videha king. The Ramayana has 
none of these things, and theie lies the superiority of the Mahabharata. 
Public recitals and expositions of the Indian Epics were the true causes 
of their revision to make them adaptable to the tastes of the audience, 
and this was responsible for the great changes in the plots and history 
behind them. The principal characters have thus become the property 
of the Indian household. They afforded ample material for great poets 
like Bhasa, Magha, Bharavi and Bhahabhuti to give their imaginations 
full play, and they were admired for the i exults. Their imaginations, 
more or less, were responsible for the revisions of the great Epics. 

Of all the provinces of India, Bengal took the lead with reference 
to the publication of the Epics. The work was first undertaken by a 
Committee of Public Instruction, was completed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1839, and is still considered to be the authoritative edition 
of the great Epic. An attempt is being made to correlate the different 
provincial texts in order to arrive at the original texts, if possible and 
practicable, by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Society, hut it is very 
regrettable that that society should not first have taken up a study of 
the contents to find out the true historical facts with the plots and cha- 
racters of the Epics before they took up the question of texts. Euro- 
pean scholars have been at great pains to prove that there were Chris- 
tian ideas behind the Epics. It has been definitely found that the 
different sections of the Mahabharata were of later origin and did not 
belong to one definite period. The learned Hopkins took great trouble 
to make an analytical survey by means of the different literary composi- 
tions and philosophical ideas in his well-known work, and found the Epic 
physiology common to both the Indian Epics. There is one significant fact 
in the revised Epics, which must have taken place at one time during the 
Hindu revival, that the end justifies the means* It is clearly mentioned 
that diversion from truth at the marriage ceremony is allowable. 

, “Sarmishfcha said:— It is not sinful to apeak f&lsehoodin the following five oases, 
namely, in joke, in respect of women to he associated with, in marriage, in prospect 
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of immediate death, aud at the time of the loss of one’s wholo fortune 0 King, it 
is not true that he is l'allt-n who does not speak out the truth when asked (for thero 
ore occasions when to speak falsehood is an act of piety) Tlie falsehood is sinful 
when one (harmful) object is to he accomplished.”' 

It was at bucli an age that the great Indian Epics, were revised. It 
was for this the unlawful things were introduced as lawful, making the 
genuineness of characters doubled and transforming them into more or 
less allegorical poems. Noi is this all. Many theories were advanced 
regarding the successive and slowly accumulating additions and altera- 
tions of the Indian Epics. The Mahabharata, as it is, is more an 
ancient institute of law or a Dharma Shastra than aiecoid of events 
or history. Some say it is intended to inculatc philosophical tenets 
through characters or by an allegorical sti uggle between the Sun and 
Darkness, and that the original poems were altered to suit the changed 
condition of things and affairs. Some say it sang Hie glory of the 
victoiious or defeated kings in the war of the Kuru-Pauchalas, or the 
Kura and Pandavas or, finally, the general body of Bharala kings. It 
was not a question whether the Mahabharata was originally a pro- 
Kauravile or pro-Panda vite poem, or whether hero Kama or king Asoka 
was reflected in the triumph of Vaislmavite over the Saivite elements 
or the struggle between Bralimans and Jaiuas, Buddhas or the Pauranics 
full of mythologies. 

The fact is that the current Mahabharata discloses fragments of 
all kinds of literature, justifying the many theories hitherto sought to 
be established by learned Euiopean and Indian scholars. Flee’s Gupta 
Inscription, page 137, line 19, mentions an inscription of the Sata&ahaeri 
Samhila by Parasarasula Vedavyasa Vyasa. The date of the inscription 
seems to have been somewhere near the sixth century A. D. This cannot 
be ignored. International hatred or the persecution of the followers of 
different cults have not been found in the Mahabharata save in the case 
of Charvaka. Rishava is one of the early Tirthankars of the Jains and 
an account of him is given. Devpal seems to have been his follower. 
Kapila’s discourse is given as well as those of his disciples Pancasikha 
and Sulabha. Yudhisthira accuses himself of being befooled and Dur- 
jodhana has no fault in the Mahabharata. There are the versions which 
speak in favour of the Kauravas, whereas there is also great praise for 
the Pandavas when they retire to the forest after the dice play. Buhler 
gives proof in his book, 'Contributions to the History of Mahabharata’ 
that the Mahabharata in its present form is nothing but a Smriti a nd 
existed in the fourth century A. D. The Bible or Buddhistic sacred books 
do not command such an influence on the general body of followers as 
do the Indian Epics on Hindus. 

•The Mahabharata, Adi Parra, Chapter LX2CK11, verses 16-17. 
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The Epic world is interested m the Indian Epics, and European 
scholars like Max Muller, Larsen, Weber, Levi, Goldstucker, Wilson, 
Colebroke, Monier Williams, etc., have evinced great interest in and 
written about the Indian Epics, and their work is maintained by other 
well-known scholars too numerous to notice. But it must be said that 
their angle of vision cannot be the same as that of the Indians, although 
they have solved many things very difficult and abstruse for which every 
credit is due to them, for to evolve order out of the glaring chaotic mass 
is a most difficult task. 

The bards of the different royal families of India were all men of 
education and poetic genius. They knew how to enliven the glory of 
the fallen heroes who were killed in the great battle of Kurukshettra 
so that their descendants might follow in the footsteps of their illustrious 
ancestors. The current Mahabharata thus became bard poetry of a later 
age. But fortunately the old discourses were not lost The different 
stages of development can be traced from them. It is. evident that the 
great Epic has lost its original character as a faithful history of the 
different times. This has got to be asceitained from the instructive 
discourses to heroes and heroines of the plots. The chivalry of the 
age made the book, originally Vedic and a moral instruction manual, 
into an exaggerated war history. Th bereaved royal families were 
thus consoled and the table of contents mentions it with regard to 
Dhritarastra by Sanjoya. There are the actual discourses between 
Sanjoya and Dhritarastra, and Gita is one of them. The great generals 
of the war Bhisma, Drona, Kama and Salya were each given one big 
section to describe their exploits and glories. Vyasa had no hand in 
them; they were the creation of the Kuru Court bards, like Sanjoya, 
with those of their great allies. Reading these accounts one can easily 
be prejudiced, in the manner the European scholars have been, led 
into believing that the great Epic is pro-Kauravite. But Vyasa’s book, 
as recited in the University of Saunaka, is as follows : — 

"SouLi said: — The Brahman os spoke of many things, founded on the Vedas, in 
the intervals of thoir duties, but Vyasa recited the wonderful and great history, 
callod tho Bharata. Saunaka said : —I dosire to hear that sacred history called Ma- 
habharata, that spreader of the fame of the Pandavas, which Krishna Dwaipayana, 
ashed; by Janmejoya, caused to be duly recited in the intervals of the sacri- 
fice.''* 

The Mahabharata is a medley of two sections, Pro-Kauravite and 
Pro-Panda vite. Vyasa was the author of the latter and Sanjoya and 
others of the former. Besides the original Bharata Samhita, there are 
Yajpavalkya’s additions and alterations and dramatic transformations 
by the bard poetry of a later age. Bhisma is a reciter off the Mfefhav 
*.The Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Chapter, ld% page 7% verses 6—7. , 
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bharata to Yudhisthira. He defines the nine cardinal duties to bo 
observed by all men. 

“The control of anger, truth fulness of speech, justice, forgiveness, begetting 
children upon one's own married wives, purity of conduct, avoidance of quarrel, 
simplicity, and maintenance of dependents,— these are the nine duties which all the 
four orders should follow.” A 

It is evident that at the time Bhisma recited and Yudhisthira lived, 
the caste system was materialised. He mentioned that Brahma com- 
posed a work on the subject of religion, profit and pleasure of a hundred 
thousand verses, which was abridged in the following manner : 

“In view, however, of the gradual decrease of the span oL human existence, 
the divine Shiva ahridgod that highly impoitaut science compiled by Brahman, 
The abridgment, called Vaishalaksha, consisting of ten thousand chapteis, was 
then received by Indra, devoted to Brahman and possessed of great ascetic merit. 
The divine Indra again abridged it into a work containing live thousand chapters 
and named it Vuhnd&ntaka. Afterwards the powerful Brihaspati, by his intelli- 
gence, further abridged the work, into one containing three thousand chapters 
and named it Vaihuspatya. Next, that famous teacher of Yoga, Kavl of unlimit- 
ed wisdom, abridged it furthor into a work of a thousand chapters Considering 
the period of human existence and the gonoral decrease for everything), great 
Bishis did thus, for the well-being of the world, abridge that science. Then, 
approaching that lord of Croat uros, ne,, Vishnu, the God said to hun, — ‘point oat, 
0 G-od, that one among men who deserves to reign supremo over tho rest. f The 
divine and powerful Nn.ro.yana, thinking a littlo, created hy his willj a son boro 
of lus energy, named Virojas. The highly blossod Yirajas, however, did not de- 
sire to rule on Earth Uis mind, O son of Pandu, was bent for a life of renun- 
ciation. Yirajas had a son namod Krittimat. Ho to cast off pleasure and enjoy- 
ment. JKrittimat had a son namod Karddama, Karddama also practised severe 
austerities The lord of creatures, Karddama, bogofc a son namod Ananga, who 
became a protector of creatures, pious and well-road in the scienco of punish- 
ment. Ananga begot a son named Ativala, well-read in politics. Obtaining 
extensive empire aftor the death of his father, he became a slave of his passions. 
Mrityu, O king, had a mind begotten daughter named Snmta, well-known over 
tho three worlds. She was married to Ativala and gave birth to a son named 
Vena. Vena, a slave of anger and malico, bo came impious and tyrannical towards 
all creatures. Tho Brahmavadin Rislus killed him with Kub& blades inspired 
with Mantras.” t 

Here is the genealogy of the Vena line of ancient kings, from the 
name of whose son Prithu the name Prithibi (earth) originated. This 
chapter gives the history of the birth of the goddess Sri (Lakshmi) 
and highly intelligent Dbarma, which are represented in Draupadi and 
Yudhisthira. Their issue was Artha. 

“At that tun, a golden lotus sprang from Vishnu's brow. The Goddess fin 
was born of that lotus. She became the consort of the highly intelligent Char- 
ms. Upon Sn, 0 son o£ Pandu, Dbarma begot Artha. All the three, »»*., Dharma 
and Artha and Sn, were established in a king. A person, upon the wane of Ms 
merit, descends from Heaven to Harth, a nd is born as a king yrsll xcad^in^th e^ 

* fihanti Parva, Chapter LX, page 88, verse 7. 

t The Mahabharsta, Chapter LI X, fihanti Parva. verws 8HW* 
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science of punishment. Such a person becomes great and is really a portion of 
Vishnu on Earth. Ho becomes highly into Hi gent and obtains superiority over 
others.” -r 

The work of Brahma referred to herein consisted of the following 
subjects : — 

“Thus, 0 Yndhisthiro, the histories of tho past, tho origin of the great Rights, 
the holy rivers, the planets and stars and auterisins, the duties of the four 
modes of life, tho four kinds of Uoma, tlio characteristics of the four castes and 
tlio four branches of loarmng wore all descubod in that work (of: Brahmah 
Whatever objects or things, 0 son of Pandu, thoro are on Ifiarth, were all 
described in that woik of the Grandfather Histone*, the Vodas and the Nyaya 
(logic) were all described m it, as also ponancos, knowlodgo, abstention limn 
injury to all creatures, truth, falsehood, and high morality. Adoration of aged 
persona, gifts, purity of conduct, readiness for work and mercy towards all 
creatures, were \ory fully treated in it.” I* 

Bhisma recited a verse sung by Narayana on the duties of men as 
follows : — 

“ The illustrious and great Jlisliis cite a verso sung by Narayana himself, 
highly important and endued with high ascetic merit. Hear mo as l repeat it. 
By truth, simplicity, worship of guests, acquisition of religion and profit, an 
enjoyment of one's own mamed wife one should on joy various kinds of happiness 
both hore and hereafter. The groat Eislus hare said that the maintenance of sons 
and wivos, and tho study of the Vedas, ore tho dutios of those who follow this 
high mode of lifo. That Brahmana who, always enguged jn tho celebration of 
sacrifices, duly passes this mode of life and properly discharges all its duties, 
obtains blessed rewards m Reason. Upon lus death, tliu rewards sought by him 
become eternal Indeed those wait upon him for eternity like servants over 
careful to execute the orders of their master. Always studying the Vedas, silently 
reciting the mantras obtainod from his preceptor, worshipping all tho gods, 0 
Yudhislhira, dutifully attending upon and serving his preceptor with his own 
body smeared with clay and filth, the person, leading the Brahmacharyya mode 
of life, should always observe rigid vows and, with senses under restraint, should 
always pay attention to the instructions he has received. Meditating on the Vedas 
and satisfying all the duties he should live, dutifully serving his preceptor and 
always bowing to him. Unengagod m the six kinds of work and never doing with 
attachment any kind of acts, uovor showing favour or disfavour to anyone, and 
doing giod even to his enemies,-— theso, 0 son, are the duties of a Brahma- 
chann.”t 

This seems to be the essence of the Bharata Samhita, which Nara- 
yana preached to Narada. 

" Bhisma said:— From acts originate various tieB of affection and from those 
ties of affection spring sorrow or misery and from acts imbued with joy and 
sorrow proceeds the liability to birth and death. On account of the obligation of 
birth, one is compelled to live within the womb,— for the union of vital seed and 
blood Living there is defiled with excreta, urine and phlogm, and always fouled 
with blood that is created thoxe. Overwhelmed by thirst, the Intelligent Soul 

* Chapter LTX, Shanti Farva, verses 131—184. 

t TheJMahabhaiata, Shanti Farva, Chaptor LIX, page 87, verses 133—144, 

T Mahabharatft, Shanti Parva, Chapter LXI, verses 13—21. 



becomes fettered by anger and the rest that hare been described above. ' Tt seeks, 
however, to esca.po those evils In this respect, women must bo considered as 
instruments which set the stream of Cheat ion agoing By tlioir nature, women 
are Kshetra, .ind men are Kshelrajna in respect of qualities. Therefore, wise 
persons should not pursue women especially. Indeed, women are like dreadful 
Mantra powers. They stupefy persons shorn n£ wisdom. They aro hiiulc in tlie 
qaality of Darkness They are tlio eternal embodiment of the senses On account 
of tho strong'desire that men chorisli for women, offspring proceed from them, due 
to the action of tho seminal fluid. As ono throws olf from his person such yormm as 
are horn there but as are not on that account any part of oneself, so should ono 
cast ott thoso vorann ot one’s body that are called children, who, though regarded 
as one’s own aro not Ins own m sooth. From the seminal fluid and sweat creatures 
spring from the body, influenced by pristine acts or m tho (nurse ol nature 
Therefore, a wise man should feel no regard for them Tho quality of Djrkness 
rests on that of Ignoranco The quality ol (inodiinss, again, rests on that of 
Darkness. Darkness which is immamlost overspie.ids itself on knowledge, and 
creates tho phenomena of Intelligence and (Jonsciousness. That knowledge possess- 
ing the attributes of Intelligence and Consciousness has boon described as the seed 
of individual Souls That, again, winch is the seed ol such Inmwlodgo is called the 
Jiva (or Individual Houl). Ou account of acts and the virtue of timo, the Son l goes 
through birth and repeatod rounds of re-birth. As in a dream tho Soul plays ns if 
invested with a body which, of course, is due to tho action oi the mind, similarly, 
it gets in the mother’s womb u body m cousoquonco of qualities and propensities 
created by pristine deeds”.* 

This is the theory of the transmigration of souls and the theory of 
Karma which the Yoga system of Yajnavalkya preaches, as is shown in 
the degraded births of elephant and tortoise which forms the prologue 
of the great Epic by Yajnavalkya. The different editions give 
different versions. For instance, in the Pouranio Mahablmrata the 
Pandavas represented different Vedic gods Indra, Marat, As win Kumars 
in another the five forms of Indra. The different editions are jumbled 
together and revised, which makes the current Mababharata so very 
mysterious and irreparable. Sutas made it a royal panegyric. What 
it really was is said in Chapter CCXVII : — 

“The sage Narayana described tho roligLm of inclination on which seats the 
entire creation. The religion of renunciation loads to the eternal unmanifost 
Brahma.*' 

The relationship of Purusha and Supreme Soul is described as 
follows : — 

“Bhisma said:— A person putting on a turban has his bead circled with 
three folds of a piece of cloth. Sunilarly the embodied Soul is invested with tho 
three qualities of Goodness, Darknoss, and Ignorance. But though thus invested, 
the Soul is not identical with those qualities. Hence thoso four topics, which 
are covered by these four considerations, should be understood. Ono who under- 
stands all this is never stupefied when he tries to farm conclusions, He who 
wishes to secure high prosperity should become pure in mind, and practising 
austere practices regarding the body and the senses, should devote himself to 
Yoga without seeking for fruits.”}* 

•The Mahabharata, Chapter OCX HI, Shanfci Parva, page 817, yOrses 5- — 14* 

tThe Mababharata, Chapter CCXVII, Shaati Parva, page 322, verses 11-14. 



During the ascendency of Buddhistic religion, Puranas and Epics 
were traduced and misused for the propagation of the Buddhist religion. 
Examples are not wanting and European learned men like Dr. 
Winternitz could think of introducing it in a book as follows : — 

“Dr&up&di, however, one of the most magnificent female characters of the 
Epic, appears in tlie Jataka as an example of fommme dopravity, as she is 
not content L with her Ave husbands, but also commits adultory with a hunch- 
backed servant,.’ 5 * 

In this way Buddhistic literature tried to undo the works 
of Hindu authors. The fragments of old Hindu sacied books were 
reconstructed during the Hindu tevival after the Buddhistic fall. It was 
then ‘Adhyatma-Ramayana’ gave out that Balmiki lived among robbers 
though a Brahmin by birth. This was also quoted by the same learned 
author with other denunciations of the great author, 

“ JBalmik, a Valmiki, is worshipped as a kind of saint by the caste of the 
scavengers m Eastern Punjab. (Tho legends of Punjab I. (1884), page 529f,*’|* 

All these speak of the light in which the Western scholar treats the 
reputed Hindu poet Valmiki in his book. What should have been 
treated with contempt has found an honoured place in his book. 

Yogavasistha is treated as an appendix to the Ramayana by Dr. 
Keith. It was summarised in the gth century by Gauda Abhinanda in 
the Yogavasisthasara (p. 480). Suffice it to mention here that Valmiki 
has been shown to be a Vedic grammarian and a learned descendant of 
the well-known Bhrigu family. He was only accused of finding fault 
with Sagnick or Agnihotric Brabmanas for which he expiated. It is 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. Nor is this all. Yajnavalkaya’s edition 
of the Mahabharata lingers in the Astika Parva, and in certain 
comparisons where Valmiki and Vyasa are mentioned. The following 
portion of Chapter LV will speak for itself : — 

“0 son of PariksUit, 0 best of tho Bharata race, your this sacrifice is like the 
sacrifices of Groya, king Sashavmdu, and king Viaravana. Blessings be upon those 
who are dear to us. 0 son of Pankshit, O best of the Bharata race, your this 
sacrifice is like the sacrifices of Hnga, Ajamoda, and (Bama) the son of Dasaratha. 
Blessings be upon those who are dear to usl 0 son of Pankshit, 0 best of the 
Bharata race, your this sacrifice is like the sacrifice of king Yudhisthira, the son 
of a deity and a descendant of Ajameda race, famous even in Heaven. Bless- 
ings upon those who are dear to usl O son of Pankshit, O best of the Bharata 
race, your this sacrifice is like tho sacrifice of Krishna Dwaipayano, the son of 
Satyavafci, in which he himself acted as tho chief pnest. Blessings be upon 
those who are dear to usl These (learned men), that are sitting here, axe as 


# Dr.* 'Winternits “A History of Indian Literature/* Volume £, page 472. 
tPr. Wintemits “A History of Indian Literature, 1 ’ page 60S, Foot-note, 
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effulgent a3 the sun, and they miko your LIils sacrifice like the sacrifice of the 
slayer of Vitrn ( Indra; Thero is nothing lor them to know, and gifts made to 
them become inexhaustible. Tlioio is not a Iiitwija m all the worlds equal to 
your Kitwi|«i Dsviupayana. liis disciples, bo cum mg Ritwi'jiis, competent in their 
duties, fcravol ovoi the earth The noble boater of libations, Yivavasu and 
ChLtravanu ^fire\ hannq g >ld for lus vital seed and black smokes on its way, 
carries these your libations of ghee to tlie celestials There is no other 
kmg m this world equal to you m protect mg his subjects X am woll pleased with 
your continual abstinence. You are eitlior Varuna, Yama or Dliarinaraja You ore 
the protector of all creatures in this world, like Lmlra himself, tliundor-bolt in hand. 
There is no man m thi rt woild so groat as you. Thero is no king who is your equal 
in sacrifices. You are like Khalwangi, Nbbliaga, anil Deelip You are like Jaynti 
and Mandh'jiia m prowess You are oqual to the Sun iu splendour. 0 royal sage 
of excellent vows, you aro liko illusma You are like Valmiki of power concealed, 
bike Vasishtlia you ha\o controlled your anger. Your sovereignty is like that of 
lndra and your splondour Uko that of Narayana You are learned in the adminis- 
tration of justico like Yama, anil you are a.lorned with all qualifications lik e Krishna. 
You are the home of the wo a 1th that belongs to the Yasus, you aro the main-spring 
of all sacrifices. Ton are oqual to Dainvodvava in strength, you are learned both 
m Sasfcras and arms like Paras ur am. a You are equal to Aurva and Tnta in strength. 
You inspire terror with your looks like Vagiratha. ,,# 

There is a clear reference to Krishna Dvaipayana and Ritwija 
Dvaipayana in Janmejoya*s sacrifice Are they one and the same person 
or different persons ? But it cannot be overlooked that one was the 
chief priest in Yudhisthira’s sacrifice and the other was a Ritwija in 
that of Janmejoya, a space of time of four generations. But Vyasa 
was made immortal. If this was really so, then the great Epics and 
Puranas would have come down to the present day intact. There would 
have been Jhardly any occasion for revisions and reconstructions. It seems 
that the Dvaipayana family were the priests of the Pandava family. 

Vyasa and Valmiki, the great authors of the Indian Epics, wrote 
their books to reform the evil inclinations of the kings and their subjects, 
and to establish law, order, and peace in the realm with the high ideal 
of religious emancipation. Rama and Krishna, with their ancilliary 
co-operators, were represented as the most cultured men of the age. 
They were revered and worshipped as gods and demi-gods by their 
admirers, but they refused to be satisfied with such associations and did 
their duties as common men. This is quite evident in both the Epics. 
Man is God and God is man ; it is the action which decides who is who. 
This is the clear preaching of the Indian Epics. What Valmiki could 
not fulfil in his Ramayana, Vyasa did in his Mahabharata. Man passes 
to heaven and God comes to earth through the process of birth and death, 
but Vyasa discovered a new path. Man can be translated to heaven in 
person, and Yndhisthira and Sudarshana, two kings, did so as self-con* 
quered heroes who were not overcome by the illusion or Maya practised 


* The Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Chapter ItV, verses W6, page 74k- 
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by their queens- The theory of evolution of man to God was fully 
established in Rama and Krishna, who died like OLdiuary mortals. 

The piercing of the arrow in love affairs is mentioned in the Atharva 
Veda, where Kama is a Hindu god of marriage who is invested with 
live arrows to arouse the dormant five senses of man by woman. The 
Puranas say that the first man lage of Siva and Parbati was sanctified 
by actual flinging of the arrows, but the process wab not approved of 
by the great God Siva. He assigned the place of the God Kama in the 
mind oi man aud woman, but the great Epic authoi centred it differently 
in Draupadi and Yudhisthira. The marriage of Draupadi took place 
in the piercing of the arrow by Arjuna (Kama), instrumental in the 
ceremony itself, to ignite love between Draupadi and Yudhisthira 
according to tlie Atharva Veda. Draupadi with all her beauty and 
culture failed to subdue the five senses of Yudhisthira. The ideal 
Yudhisthira was not found wanting in sufficient self-control and self- 
sacrifice to ascend to heaven in peison, which Rama and Krishna could 
not do. 

The theoiy of evolution is nowhere better established in the theory 
and practice of religion than in the great Epic. Whoever might be the 
author of this conception he was a great man worthy of being adored 
with the immortality of Vyasa. It must be a source of sincere gratifr* 
cation to the Hindus that the glory of the great Epic cannot be obliterated 
in spite of the vast mass of accretion, interpolation aud anachronism 
which has offered specious grounds for all sorts of speculations and 
unjust accusations. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata were recast 
one after the other, as there is a great resemblance between Meghnada 
and Arjuna, Bhima and Kumbhukama, Sita and Draupadi. Arjuna was 
represented in the Mahabharata 'more as a knight eirant and married 
Chitrangada, Ulupi and Subhadra when he was to observe Brahma- 
charya. 

The Mahabharata gays that Arjuna had dispelled the false fears of 
Yudhisthira before the great battle took place, whereas Gita describes 
Arjuna as a coward, and Sri Krishna could not make him fight until aud 
unless he showed him his Birat Murti (figure). Gita is Upanishad and 
Mahabharata is not. It is clearly mentioned in the table of contents that 
Sanjoya made an Upanishad to solace king Dhritarastra, who was over- 
whelmed with grief after the batLle. Gita seems to have been such an 
Upanishad, where Sri Krishna plays a different role from that of the 
Mahabharata, as also Arjuna. Everything is ascribed to Sri Krishna's 
greatness as a God. Gita describes that the Birat Murti (figure) is 
witnessed by Arjuna alone, but the Mahabharata describes Sri Krishna’s 
assuming such appearance before the Kuru Court when Durjodhana 
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intended to imprison lain and before the sage Ullamka when he was 
going to cui'be him for not preventing the great carnage which took place 
in the great field oi Ivui ukshettra. There is a discourse between San- 
joya and Dluitanistia to tlii^ effect m the Mahabharala. This might be 
the Kuru Mahabharata, which the Western scholars found. 

The Macedonian invasion of India could make no impression on the 
minds of tne Indian people During the Buddhistic period inscriptions 
on rocks and columns were ihc means of declaration of edicts m the 
empire. During thin period of Buddhistic influence on Hindu society, 
worship and religion was very gieat. The revision, which took place in 
the days of the celebrated lung Vikramaditj T a, was a diamatic edition of 
the Epic. Before the Hindu religion had sufficient time to be reorganised, 
the Moslem rule greatly mtcifercd with such lasting reorganisation, 
Akbar was not a mau of letters but an inborn politician and administra- 
tor. It struck him when lie came to the throne as a mere boy under the 
care ofBairam Khan, that he should not he a boy who would be managed 
but a ma-dei of people who would be obeyed. He was thoroughly inde- 
pendent and a great patron of lit nature and a wise religious man. He 
was convinced m lus own mind that it would be impossible to rule India 
by standing aimics without taking into account thcii sentiments. The 
bigotry and narrowness evinced by the leaders of the various Moslem 
sects disgusted Akliar. He conceived the gieat idea of unity in the 
creed of Islam and liked to be the spiritual guide of his subjects. 

“Man's outward profession and tho more letter of Muhammadanism, without 
a heartfelt com xctiun, can avail nothing I liavo forced many Brahmans, by 
fear of inv power, to adopt the religion uf my aucosburs ; but now that my mind 
has been enlightened with the beams of truth, J have become convinced that tho 
dark clouds of conceit and tho mist oi seM-opimon have gathered round you, and 
that not a step can be made m advance without the torch of proof. That course 
only can he henoiici&l which we solect with clear judgment. To repeat the words 
of the creed, to x^rform mrcumoision, or to bo prostrated on the ground from the 
dread of kingly power, can avail nothing m the sight of God:— 

“Obedience is not in prostration on the earth: 

Practice sincerity, for righteousness is not borne upon the brow, 1 ’* 

“ Attached as Akhar was to his learned and liberal-minded friends, Fain and 
Abulfazl, he encouraged all who displayed a real love lor learning and a true 
desire to acquire knowledge. He hated pretence and hypocrisy, lie soon recog- 
nised that these two qualities underlay the professions of the Ularn&s (Muham- 
madan doctors of learning! at his court. When he had found them out, he was 
disgusted with thorn, and resolved to spare no means of showing up their pretensions. 
‘He never pardoned’, writes Professor Blochmann, *pnde and conceit, tne conceit of 
learning was most hatefal to him/ Hence the cry of the class affected by his action 
that he discouraged learning and learned men. Ho did nothing of the sort. There 
never has flourished in India a more generous encourager of the real tJung. + 

* Colonel G B Malleson’s “AKBAR” and the rise of the Mughal Empire, page 162, 
t Colonel G. B. Malleson’s “AKBAR” and the rise of the Mughal Empire, pages 166*87. 
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“It would seom that At bar paid great attention to the storing m Ins library of 
works obtained from ouLsido Ins dominions, as well as of those Hindu ougmals 
and their translations winch he was always either collecting or having rendered 
into Persian. Ot this library- the author of the Am relates that it was divided 
into several parts. ‘Some of the books are kept within, some without the Harem 
Each port of the library is sub-dmded, according to the value of the books and the 
eseimation in which the sciences are held of which the books treat Prose 
Books, Poetical Works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Aiabie, aro all 
separately placed lu tins older they are also inspected Experienced po.jplo 
bring them daily, and read thorn before lus Majesty, who hears every book 
from the beginning to tho end At whatever page the readers daily stop, his 
Majesty mokes with his own pen a mark, according to the number of the pages , and 
rewaids the readors with presents of cash, either in gold or silver, according to 
the number of loaves read out by them Among bu »ks of renown there aro few 
which are not readm his Majesty’s Assembly ILili , and there are no historical facts 
of past ages, or curiosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, with 
which his Majesty, a loader of impartial sages, is unacquainted’. Then follows a 
long list of books specially affected by the sovereign, some of w Inch have been 
referred to in preceding pages I have, l think, stated euough to show the influence 
exercised by Uterary men and literature on the history of this reign The influence, 
especially of the two learned biotheis, Paizi and Abulfazl, dommatod as long as 
they lived. That of Abulfazl survivod him, for the lessons he had taught only served 
to confirm the natural disposition of his master. The principles which the brothois 
loved were the principles congenial to the disposition of Akbar They were the 
principles of the widest toleration of opinion; of justice to all, independently of 
caste and creod; of alleviating the burdens lest mg on the children of the soil; of 
the welding together of the interests of all classes of the community, of the Rajput 
prince, proud of his ancient descent and inclined to regard the Muhammadan invader 
as an outcast and a Btranger; of the Uzbek and Mughal noble, too apt to regaid 
the country as his own by right of conquest, and its peoples as fit only to be his 
slaves: of the settlers of Afghan origin, who during four centuries had mingled with, 
and become a recognised part of the children of the soil; of the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, always ready to be moved by kindness and good treatment.* 

u 110 k* 1 mTl( * confidence in his own judgment of mon He was admittedly 
a good physiognomist. Abulfazl wrote of him that 'lie seen through some men at a 
glance’, whilst even Baduni admits the claim, though with his usual inclination to 
sneering at all matters bearing on the Hindus, he declares that Akbar obt aine d tho 
gift of insight from the Jogis (Hindu ascetics or magicians), t 

"Akbar had not reigned long ere he recognised tho importance of attaching 
to Ms throne the Hindu princes of Raj put ana by a tie closer even than that of mere 
friendship. It is interesting to note how he managed to overcome the inborn pre- 
judices of the high caste princes of Rajasthan to consent to a union which, in their 
hearts, the bulk of them regarded as a degradation. It would seem that his father 
Hum&yun, had to a certain extent prepared the way. In his erudite and fascinating 
work, Colonel Tod relates how Humayun in the earlier part of his reign, became 
the knight of the princess Kurnavati of Ohitor, and pledged himself to liar service. 
That service he loyally performed. He addressed her always as ‘dear and. virtuous 
sister He also won the regard of Ra|a Behan Mall of Amber, father of Bhagwan 
Das, so often mentioned in these pages. Akbar subsequently married his daughter, 
and becoming thus connected with the House of Ambar (J aipur), could count upon 

* Ool, GK B. Malle son *8 "AKBAR 0 and the rise of the Mughal Empire, pages 109 71. 

t Ool* G.B. Malleson’s “AKBAR” and the nse of the Mughal Empire, pages 178-79. 
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Bhagwan Das and lus nephew and adopted son, Man Singh, one of the greatest 
of all his commanders, as his firmest friends. Writing in another page of Bhagwan 
Das, Colonel Tod describes him as ‘the friend of Akbar, who saw the value, of 
attaching such men to his throne 1 . He addf, ‘and few men have ever enjoyed better 
opportunities of ascertaining the real feelings of the princes of Bajputana’, but the 
name of Bhagwan Das is execrated as the first who sullied Bajput purity by matri- 
monial alliance with the Islamite. Prejudice is always strong, and nowhere stronger 
than in caste.* 


* “Akbar*, writes Colonel Tod, Svas the real founder of the empire of the Mu- 
ghals, the first successful conqueror of Bajput independence. To this end his virtues 
were powerful auxiliaries, as by his skill in the analysis of the mind and its rea- 
diest stimulant to action, he was enabled to gild the chains with which he bound 
them; To these they became f amiliarised by habit, especially when the throne exerted 
its power in acts gratifying to national vanity, or even in ministering to the more 
ignoble passions’.! 


“ His first wife was his cousin, a daughter of his uncle, Hindal Mirza, She 
bore him no children, and survived him, living to the age of eighty-four. His 
second wife was also a cousin, being the daughter of a daughter of Babar, who had 
married Mirza Nuruddin Muhammad. She was a poetess, and wrote under the nom- 
de-plume, Makhfi (the concealed). His third wife was the daughter of ^ 

Mall and sister of Baja Bhagwan Das. He married her in 1500. The fourth wife 
was famed for her beauty ; she had been previously married to Abdul IRraah The 
fifth wife, mother of Jahangir, was a Jodhpur princess, Jodh Baei, As mother of 
the heir apparent, she held the first place in the harem. The sixth, seventh, anfi 
eight wives were Muhammadans. $ 


“Under instructions from Akbar, Badaunl translated the Bamayana from its 
original Sanskrit into Persian, as well as part of the Mahabharata. His histori- 
cal work above referred to as the Tarilch*i-Badauni, and which is perhaps better 
known under its alternative title Muntakhaba^ul-Tawarilch f or Selections from 
the annals, is especially valuable for the views it gives of the religious opinions 
of Akhar andits sketches of the famous menof his reign, Badauni died about eleven 
before the Bmp erbr, and his great work, the existence of which he had carefully 
concealed* did not appear until some time during the reign of Jeh^jjg^ is a very 
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The tactics the Emperor employed to leam the literatme of the Hindus 
are not well-known. It is given below fiom the well-known Dow's his- 
tory of Hindustan : — 

“.Mohammad Attar, being a Prince of elevated and extensive ideas, was totally 
divested of those prejudices for lus own roligion which men or inferior paits not 
only imhLhe with their mother's milk, but rot am throughout their lives. Though 
bred m all the strictnoss ot tho JVfahoramodan faith, lus groat soul, in his riper 
years, broke those chains of superstition and credulity with which lus tutors had, 
in his early youth, fett ci lmI lus mind. With a design to chooBo his own religion, 
ox rather from curiosity, he mado it his business to inquire minutely into a 11 tho 
systoms of divinity which prevailed among mankind The story of lus bomg 
instructed in the Christian tenets, by a missionary from Portugal, is too well-known 
in Europe to require a pla< o in this Dissertation As almost all religions admit 
of proselytes, Akbar had good suet ess m lus inquiries till ho came to his own 
subjects, the Hindus Contrary to the practice of all other religious sects, thoy 
admit of no converts, but they allow that every one may go to Heaven lus own way, 
though they perhaps suppose that theirs is tho most expeditious method to obtain 
that important end. They choose rather to make a mystery of tlieir religion, 
than impose itnpon the world, like the Mahommedans, with the sword, ur by moans 
of the stake, after the manner of some pious Christians. Net all the authority 
of Akbar could prevail with the Brahmins to reveal the principles of their faith 
He was therefore obliged to have recourse to artifice to obtrim the information 
which he so much desired. The Emperor, for this purpose, concerted a plan with 
his Chief Secretary, AbulFazil. to impose Feizi, then a hoy, upon tho Brahmins, m 
the character of a poor orphan of their tribe. Feizi being instructed m lus part, 
was privately sont to Benares, the principal seat of h aming among tho Hindus, 
In that city the fraud was practised on a learned Brahmin, who roeoivod the boy 
into his house and educated him as his own son. When Fern, after ten years’ 
study, had acquired the Sansknta language, and all the knowledge oE which the 
learned of Benares wore possessed, proper measures wore Lakon by the Tflmpeior 
to secure his safe return. Feizi, it seems, during Ms residence with his patron, 
the Brahmin, was smitten with tho beauty of his only daughtor, and indeed tho 
ladies of the Brahmin race are the handsomest in Hindustan. The old Brahmin 
saw the mutual passion of tho young pair with pleasure, and as he loved Feizi for 
his uncommon abilities, he offered him his daughter m marriage Feizi, perplexed 
between lovo and gratitude, at length discovered himself to the good old man, 
fell down at his feet, and grasping his knees, solicited with tears forgiveness for the 
great crime [he had committed against his indulgent benefactor The Brahmin, 
struck dumb with astonishment, uttered not one word of reproach. Ho drew a dagger, 
which he always earned on his girdle, and piepared to plunge it In his own breast. 
Feizi seized his hand, and conjured him. that if vet any atonemont could bo mado for 
the injury he had done him, be himself would swear to dony him nothing. The 
Brahmin, bursting into tears, told him, that if Feizi should grant him two requests, 
he would forgive him, and consent to live, Feizi, without any hesitation, con- 
sented, and the Brahmin’s requests were, that he'should never translate tho Vedas, 
nor repeat the creed of the Hindus. How far Feizi was bound by his oath not to 
reveal the doctrine of the Vedas to Akbar, is uncertain; but that neither he, nor 
any other person, ever translated those books is a truth beyond any dispute* It is, 
however, well-known that the Emperor afterwards greatly favoured the Hindu 
faith, and gave much offence to zealous Mahommedans, by practising some Indian 
customs which they thought savoured of idolatry. But the dispassionate part of 
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mankind have always allowed that Akbar was equally divested of all the follies 
of both the religious superb tit Lons winch pronuled among lus subjects.”* 

It is said of him that he wanted to be converted into a Brahman and 
asked his witty minister Birbal to devise means for iL The latter did 
not flatly refuse to the Emperor’s face but took his time, and when 
questioned Ins answer was significant, vis., that he had found from 
experience that horse and ass produced mule, which was not worthy of 
estimation. When Akbar lailcd thus he resorted to olhei ways. It is 
evident that he made the proud Rajput princes, who prided themselves on 
being descended from the Solar or Lunar dynasties of ancient Kshatriya 
kings, agree to marry their daughter and sister to him or his son, though 
it was regarded as the greatest degradation and made them loose their 
caste. How it was preserved can well be imagined. Their ances- 
tral history recorded in the Mahabhaiata must have been changed or 
destroyed as it would stand in their way. It was for tins reason that 
the whole of the Ramayana and the parts of the Mahabharala which 
were interpolated, were translated. 

During the Moghul rule in India some of the worbt interpolations 
took place as the kings of India were forced to make inter-marriages 
with the Moghul family and in order to justify such alliances, the Yabans 
were described as the descendants of the Poru family in the great Epic. 
The great Moghul Emperor Akbar was responsible for it He was not 
tolerant in the beginning of his reign. 

The mighty Emperor did everything to make himself the ruler of 
all India and master of all religions, which culminated in his being the 
founder of a religion and the Hindus paid him daily respect as a God 
and were made to believe lhaL he was a Hindu Jogi in his previous life 
at Allahabad. 

“Inside the paluco are a Library, an Arsenal, and a Tosha-kbana, or Treasure 
Ilouse. The library w rich in .Sanskrit and Torsion llSSt, which certain skilful 
senbes wore copying. U contains some marvellous illuminated scrolls, some ancient 
Kurans, and one special copy of the Hulistau, for which it would be almost 
Justifiable to bienk tho last Commandment. The book has been valued even by local 
bibliophiles at £ CO, 000, but is beyond price for the purity of its script, and tho 
splendid colour and delicacy of its pictures. Some one at CTlwur ought to reproduce 
these beautiful medimval designs, as T>r. Handley has popularised at Jeypore those 
of the Mahabharata, executed by order of AkbaT the Omit * + 

“A small gate to the west next brings you to the Chanda Mahal, or ‘Silver 
House,' the heart and marvel of all this immense abode. Seven stories of such 
wild and lovely structure as you would expect to see only in droams rise here one 
above the other in rose-red and snowy-white balconies, onols, arches, pilasters, 
lattices, and domes— gay everywhere with frescoes and floral ornaments. In the 
lowest floor, which is kept— like the s econd and third— os a winter residence, we 

* Alexander Dow’s “History of Hindustan, 1 ' pages 22—24. 

1 Professor Edwin Arnold’s “India re-visited, " pages 167-168. 
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are permitted to inspect a priceless volume, the abstract of the hlahabharata in 
Persian, made by the orders of Ahbar the Great at a cost of forty thousand pounds, 
and illustrated m the most exquisite manner with coloured and gilded miniature 
pictures, all of an incredible delicacy.” k 

Jaipur Chiefs allege that they trace their descent from the family of 
Rama through Kusa and they preserve the copy of the translation of 
Akbar’s Mahahharata and not of Vyasa or Vaisampayana and exhibit it 
to travellers. This will show how Akbar succeeded m inler-marrying 
with the daughters of Rajput princes and in making inter-relation from the 
lime of Yadu’s biother that Yaban descended from the line of Tarbasu. 
This is the way interpolations in the 31 eat Epic were introduced so late 
as the Moslem rule in India, and what had happened before will be 
better imagined than described. The rliapsodists in Bengal massacred the 
Indian Epics, converting them into mere poetry of imagination to tell 
upon the mad imagination of the mass, and Kritibas and Kasidas caught 
the infection and departed materially from the original texts of even 
the metamorphosed Epics. 

It would have been well if the Indian Epics were revised and re- 
covered. Critics are like whetstones, not able to cuL themselves but 
making iron sharp and capable of cutting. The knowledge of men and 
women and their manners is the first principle and fountain-head of 
good writing. The object of poetry is to make the mind catch the 
precepts and divine love more easily and retain them. Tulsidas made 
the Ramayana popular in the North West Provinces and he is even 
now worshipped in a temple at Benares. He was reputed to be 
a great devotee of Rama who brought to life a dead man by his 
power, and it is even now believed. Tulsidas followed the path 
of Ramanuja, who flourished in the Deccan and made a philosophy 
of his own, wrote a note on the Ramayana and proved that the 
Vedanta Sutra bore out his school of philosophy. His name, like 
Sankaracharjya, is associated with the Hindu revival in India and its 
stand against the Jain religion. Kabir, who was one of his famous 
disciples, later on had disciples among both Hindus and Moslems and he 
convinced them that with the religion of God the body had no connection 
but that it was the spirit of love which was the essence of religion. The 
performance of the last rites on his dead body is a well-known episode. 
The Hindus wanted to cremate the body according to Hindu rites and 
the Moslems wanted to do it according to their custom, but were astonish- 
ed when they could not find the dead body when the sheet was opened. 

Apart from the subsequent revisions of the Mahahharata, it is cer- 
tain that the discourse between Sounaka and Souti did not belong to the 

* Professor K4.win Arnold’s “India re- visited,” pages 148-ltd. 
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period of Janmejoya or Parikshit. It belonged to the time of his son 
Satanika. Sounaka was the teacher of King Satanika. He was the 
author of Kalpasutra, and a vice-chancellor, as it were, of Naimashiya 
Aranyaka University and a descendant of the Bhrigu family who was 
reputed to be the propagator of the laws of Vishnu Ugrasrava, son of 
Romaharsana, recited the Mahabharata with I-Iarivamsa in the twelve 
years sacrifice before King Satanika, who was the pet former of the 
twelve years sacrifice at the University of Naimashiya Aranya. Yaj- 
navalkya, oue of the revisers of the Mahabharata, is clearly mentioned 
in it. His Gotra was found among the Va&isthas.* 

The learned PargiLer discusses the time of the Vaisampayana Maha- 
bharata. He says that there were many Yajnavalkyas and care must be 
taken not to confuse them. Yajnavalkya, son of Brahmavaha, carried 
off the prize, defeating Sakalya at the court of Videha King. 

“Now Yajin can he synonymous with VdjAsuni, the name nf a Yajnavalkya ; this 
rajnavalkya was (either Vajaa.mi o- ) Ynjasanoya, hence Ins disciples, the Yajasaneyas 
of the White Yaius, weio called shortly Vajms; hut Yapn was misunderstood as a 
‘horse* and so he is styled Asvarupa (Vis, misunderstanding, makes tho sun appear 
Asvarupa Bhag copied). Similarly, Titliri was api>arently the chief of the dis- 
ciples of the Black Yn j lls, i, Weber, pp. 41, 87. 90-lj Vis, misunderstanding, turned 
him and the other disciples into partridges, and so also Bhag Tit tin was a name, 
and his followers wore the TaiUiriyas. This Yajnavalkya as Vaisampayana’s dis- 
ciple would have been prior to Janmejoya 111, and his teaching appears to have 
been adopted by that king, for, it is said, Janmejoya established the Vajasaneyaka 
school m disregard of a Vaisampayana and in spite of his curse, but ultimately 
abdicated. (Mat CO, 57-65 Va. 99, 250—6 Tlus Vaisampayana can hardly have 
been Vyasa’s disciple, chronologically. He may have been the Vaisampayana of the 
M&habh&rata u , 60, ' L 2227 f.) ; but there be has been coaf used with Vyasa’s disciple, 
and so Vy&sa and the earlier Vaisampayana have been wrongly introduced)^ 

“Vaisampayana mado 86 Samhitas .27, Vishnu) and all his disciples received 
them except Yajnavalkya, who was discarded because of his presumption .The 
T&ittinya Brahxnana shows that Aruna Aupavosi li\e<l well before 800 B. C. y and the 
synchronisms coupled with the date of the Bharata battle assign him to the early 
half of the ninth century B. G. Similarly the Jaiminiya shows that Yajnavalkya 
Vajasaneya lived well before 725, and his position in the table places him more than 
a century earlier. ”4. 

The learned Max Muller in bis well-known book, “Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” has given important particulars about the time and the 
occasion of Ugrasrava’s recital before Saunaka's twelve years sacrifice. 

This Saunaka was the teacher of the king Satanika, son of 
Janmejoya. This Saunaka was the Vice-Chancellor of the forest Univer- 
sity'of Naimashiya where King Satanika performed the twelve years 
sacrifice and Romaharshana's son Ugrasrava recited the Mahabharata 

•Professor Fargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” page 287 Footnote, 

t Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, * r pages 328-824. 

{Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition/’ pages 331-382. 
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with Harivamsa. This Saunaka, like Sri Chaitanya, destroyed his own 
Sutra to make Asvalayana famous. 

“There was one .Sakha of S.ikala. another of Baahkala ; taking these two Samhi- 
tas, and the twenty-ono Biahmanas, thy Aitaroyaka, and completing it with other 
’Saunaka, rovered by numbers of great Iliblus, »*ompnsed the first Kalpa-sutra 
The story of Saunaliotra, the son of Sunahotra, and grandson of Bhaiadxaja 
being born again as Grilsamada-Saunaka, may have some historical foundation, and 
the only way in winch it can lie mtorpreLed, is, that the socond Mandala, being 
origin, illy seen by Qritsamada, of tho family of llhrigu, was afterwards preserved by 
Saunaliotra, a descendant of Eharndvaja, of tho race of AngLras, who entered the 
family of Bhrigu, took the name of Saunak.i and added one hymn, tho twelfth, m 
praise of Indra. This is partly confirmed b> Katyayana’s Anukrauiam, and by the 
ELshy an ukramani of Saunaka it would by no means follow that Saunaka was the 
author of the hymns of the second Mandala Tho hymns of that Man da la belong to 
G-ntsamada of the Biingn race. But saunaka may have adopted that .Mandala, and 
by adding one hymn, may have been said to hu\u made it his own. Again, it does not 
concern us at present whether Saunaka, the author of the Kalpasutia, was the same 
as Saunaka, the chief of the sages m the Naimaisluya foTest to whom, during the groat 
twelve years' sacrifice, Ugiasravas related the Mahabharata, «and who became the 
teacher of Satanika, the son of J&nmejoya. If this identity could be established 
a most important lmk would be gained, connecting Saunaka and his literary activity 
with another penod of Indian literature. "* 

The dramatic Mahabharata and Ramayana preach the great lesson 
of the ancient chivalry of India, that one ascends to heaven if one dies 
for the country and that death pursues a coward like Durjodhana, who 
flies from danger, and gives no quarter to the timid and unchivalrous, a 
youth who depends on others and cannot stand on his own legs There 
are brave men like Bhisma and Drona who die in the front ranks and 
do not care for their old age. 

Dr. Holtzman first propounded the great and novel theory that the 
traditional stock of legends was first worked up into its present shape 
by some Buddhist poets who showed a great predilection for the Kuru 
party. The early history of the Indian drama is lost in mystery, but 
nevertheless the sage Bharata is said to have been the author of the 
first drama in India and the name Mahabharata lends colour to it as a 
great drama. The term Bharata signifies originally an actor. It is 
quite possible that after the great war the incidents were dramatised and 
served the purpose of the chief amusement as well as leaching the lessons 
of religion at public places of entertainment. The man, the chief actor 
who dramatised the Epic, received the epithet Bharata. Dr. Keith says. 

“Prakrit is what comes at once from nature, what all people without special 
instruction can easily understand and use 

Asoka inscriptions were all written in Prakrit language. During 
the Buddhistic age Prakrit must have been the spoken tongue and 

* Professor Keiths “History of Sanskrit Literature,'* page 26. 

t Professor Max Muller’s AntiLexM; Sanskrit Literature,” pages 232-283. 
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Sanskiit dramas bear this out. The dramatic Epics belong to an age 
prior to Asoka and Vikramadilya. Dr. Keith says : 

'“To Kalulasa are ascribed, without any plausibility, various sfcrobras, including 
the Uyamaladaudaka mainly in prose, tUo Snrasvati stotxa and Iho Alangalastako, 
w Uioli can be reconstructed from the Tibetan of the Tanjui ’** 

All these establish Tibetan influence in Indian literature The 
didactic tales in the Indian Epics aimed directly at edification rather 
than amusement, and the dramatic way of putting the subjects with 
interpolations and alterations of truths made them very attractive to the 
ignorant geneial public. Even the incidents of King Vikramaditya^ life 
weie spoilt in this way with all sorts of ghost stories and mad adventures 
and reflections on the customs, manners and religions beliefs of the 
age. The true incidents of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata were 
thus traduced by the dramatist Buddhistic teacheis of Tibet, who 
introduced their own customs and manners in the heroes and heroines 
of the Epic and made them their own property. 

The heroine of the dramatic Mahabharata is Draupadi, but she is 
not even mentioned in the table of contents of the original Mahabharata, 
where only the names of Kunli and Gandhan are mentioned. This gives 
the clue to the said transformation of the original Mahabharata into the 
dramatic form in which the Mahabharata is now presented to the world. 
This reconstruction of the dramatic Mahabharata has been full of didactic 
fables of ancient kings The beast fables too found a place in it with 
fairy tales. Didactic stories became a definite mode of instruction in 
India, and a separate book called Panchatantra grew out of the Maha- 
bharata, giving the morals and maxims of practical life. It may be said, 
not without some justification, that the well-known beast t of fables 
in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana proves the doctrine of transmi- 
gration. 

The Buddhist works illustrate the deeds and greatness of the divine 
Buddha and his contemporaries in past births, It may safely be said 
that the dramatic Epics belong to that age. It is true that in the 
Chandogya Upanisbada there are allegories and satire of the day, talk of 
instructions by a bull, etc. (VII. 10.3) yet there was no question of 
transmigration. During the Buddhistic period there was ample proof of 
the literary inter-co mm unication between Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir, Guzarat 
and Southern India in the respective literatures of the different count- 
ries. It might be said with some degree of confidence that the well- 

* Professor Keith's “ History of Sanskrit Literaturu ’’ page 218. 

f The tale of a mouse which became a tiger and wee returned to ite original 
state by the boon and cnxee of a hermit m the Mahabharata, and a Kalap&ti 
converted into a dog for vanity in the Santayana; both ere well-known. 

SO 
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known shrines of India must necessarily have been the places of the 
exploits of the great heroes, Avatars and literary prodigies of India. 
The Indian Epics were let alone for a considerable time and great poets 
like Kalidasa, Bhabhuti, Bharati, etc., embellished the different subjects 
of the Epics in their poems Sakuntala, Raghubansa, Kumarsumbhava, 
Uttaramchanta, Kiritarjun, Naisardha, etc. Besides all these, Ksemendra’s 
Brihatakathamanjuri furnish how the Indian Epics played on the 
imagination of the Indian poets and authors. 

“The talo itt remarkable m it a obvious blending of mythology involving Yedic 
and Epic beliefs, Buddhist legends, and popular stnxy matter; but in Ksemendia.'b 
hands it suffers greatly from oxeessive condensation.*.. In Book XV we have 
a sort oX duplication of this adventure; ho marries Alamkaravati, and proceeds 
to an expedition to a White Island or Continent whore ho worships Narayana 
with an elaborate prayer written in the most finished Eavya style; the parallel 
to the famous episode of the Mahabharata m which sages seek the Svetadvipa 
and take part m the worship of a wonderful deity— which has been deemed 
a reference to actual experience of Nestonan ntes or even of Alexandrian 
Christianity — is complete, and suggests very strongly that the Kashmirian or the 
original Brihatkatha borrowed the episode from the JEpic as we know it." I* 

The kind of audience the two Indian Epics had can be easily 
imagined from the time of their composition. The Ramayana is a Kavya 
and not so difficult as the Mahabharata. The Mahabharata is the great 
Epic in India. It was meant for the highly cultured audiences in the 
University of Saunaka. The author or the reviser had no chance of 
winning reputation and wealth by anything that was commonplace, like 
the simple Ramayana. 

There was a very gi eat Tibetan influence m India during the 
Buddhistic period and the great Epic was transformed during the Tibetan 
rule. Lt. Col. Waddell contributed a valuable article on the Tibetan 
Invasion of India in 647 A.D. and the historian Vincent Smith said that 
Arjuna, the minister of Emperor Harsavardhana and the usurper of his 
throne, could not reign but was taken as a prisoner to China after his 
defeat.} Firistha records that the Persian invasions of India took 
place after the disappearance of Basudeva. That the incidents refer 
to Mousal Parva of the Mahabharata one can clearly see and the addi- 
tion dates back to that time or after. Sri Krishna Vasudeva was a 
historical character. 

It will be seen that the tradition of making the images of Jagan- 
nath etc., with the bones of Sri Krishna, Subhadra and Balarama and 
the building of the temple of Jagaunath at Puri reconcile with the 

* Professor Keith’s *‘A History of Sanskrit Literature” page 277. 

t Professor Keith’s “A History of Sanskrit Literature ” page 279. 

$ The Mahabharata, Bana Parva, page 867. 
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time. This was the memorial raised by the great Vasudev family c 
their adherents. The Mousal Parva of the Mahabhaiata gives a pictui 
of the history of the Yadav family. Sri Kiishna’s exploits were reca 
and revised at the time of his descendants or devotees, who adopte 
such names as being auspicious. The hisloty proves the time of rev 
sion and additions to the ouginal Epic. It seems possible that tfc 
dramatic revision took place in Bengal during the Tibetan supremacy i 
India for the obvious reason that the drama Beni Samhara was writte 
in Bengal by BhaUanarayana , who was brought from Kanoui and settle 
in Gour. 

It is Tibetan influence which made Draupadi the wife of the fiv 
Pandavas and Kunti and Madhabi of four gods and kings, rcspectivel; 
It is Tibetan influence which introduced the Raksliasas in the two Epi> 
instead of Asuras. The beauties of Hill tribes, Apsarasand Gandharv; 
of Gandhar (Candahar) and Kashmir etc., were not left out of consider: 
lion to make the dramas attractive to the audience. The characters in th 
Indian Epics were not the puppets of the dramatist's imaginalioi 
They were all historical figures with their life stories altered to the typ 
of a drama. They were to instruct or to portray, to divert of to amus 
and they proved successful ; so much so that they secured immortality i 
the minds of the Indian readers or audience. 

They were more inclined to be of the psychological and philosoph 
cal order than of the nai ration or novel types. They could not L 
meticulously accurate or even plausible in every detail. In the inleresi 
of what is called realism the Epic revelations may prove interesting i 
that they were not carried to an absurd point of pedantry. Life and dram 
can never be the time table of the actual life of past history. The ai 
thors of the dramatic Epics succeeded in their main effort of divertin 
the lay public from the immediate surroundings of actual lives to the: 
imaginations of a life of activity, of romance, which cast a spell on th 
unity of religious faith, cult and doctrine in ancient India. 



EPIC AIM. 


Ia love and obedience are the origin of the moral and spiritual world. 
Obedience was a virtue of the first importance in every religion. 
Yajati proved it by giving the throne to Puru for his obedience. His 
daughter Madhabi gave birth to four sons to four kings to save her faLher 
from the debt of hospitality to Galava. Galava in order to pay the tuition 
fee of Visvamitra, sought the help of king Yajati. The merit of this 
gift of Madhabi saved Yajati from falling from heaven. It was Madhabi 
who first refused to comply with the request of her father to marry 
someone by a Svayambara ceremony. She took to religious austerities 
' as she realised the nothingness of earthly love by the enjoyment of 
four kings and their luxuries. The yearniug of the soul and not 
of the mind must be satisfied and that is why real chastity of body is to 
be prized above all. Birds and beasts fight for their mates and some- 
times die. In cultural society chastity of mind and soul is to be 
prized above all. The functions of the body require medical help and 
society cannot take any objection to it. In the practice and learning of 
discipline no pitfalls are taken into account. 

Eternal punishment was not the law in early ancient India. 

“ Even il the most wicked worship mo (God) with due concentration of mind, 
he too must he considered righteous for he rightly resolved and atoned his sins. 1 ’ 
(Gita, Chap. IX, verse 30). 

Eve transgressed the law of God and for that not only did she 
suffer but her children shared the same fate — this ideal is not consistent 
with that of the Hindus. The example of Madhabi presents the custom 
that the chastity of a girl depends on her obedience to her parents and 
noL to the observance of virtue. Woman was created for the propaga- 
tion of the race, and that part of her work a woman was in duty bound to 
fulfil; in doing so if she was not at all stained with passion that was 
considered ideal. Proof of such chastity Madhabi gave when she refused 
to marry after obeying the command of her father and fulfilling the 
purpose of meeting the demand for a tuition fee of poor Galava and 
satisfying the passionate royal sage Visvamitra, the great preceptor of 
the day. She controlled her senses and concentrated on realising the 
divine love within the heart developed in the exercise of virtue. Her 
children did not fight but were all great men of India with whose 
accounts the Bharata Samhita deals. 

The idea of sin is man's creation. The unbridled license of poets 
ranges from earth to heaven and pays little regard to the truth behind 
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ancient history. Evil disposition its sin. It is easier to do evil than 
good to others. The true disposition of the soul within is to do good 
to others. The dying English hero is remembered for offering to a dying 
soldier, a glass of water presented to him, saying “Thy necessity is 
greater chan mine.” This is virtue practised for its own sake which 
the ancient Hindus valued more than anything. Man and woman are 
bom to assist one anolhci and if they meet in the same spirit as the 
chaste Madhabi did, there can lie no sin or carnality If she had 
married by Svyambara then she would have been guilty of committing 
sin. 

Heavenly genius springs more quickly than poets can discover. 
Genius is a more precious gift of heaven above than the riches that 
kings bestow on poets to sing their praises. Light service charms light 
minds, and it is for this the ancient ideal of chastity which Madhabi re- 
presents m the days of Yajati is hard to realise by ordinary man. It 
was the great conception of Vyasa along with the example of king 
Sudan, ana and Uddalaka, offering their wives to guests as a paramount 
duty to prove to the world that they were men of self-control and 
that passion and envy could not overcome them. Those who envy, 
like Milton’s Satan, pine in disgrace and conic down from heaven, 
but those who are envied thrive in prosperity and rule m heaven. 
Sudarsana went to heaven for this, conquering death. Envy is death. 
The account of him opens first in the Anusasana Parva of the Maha- 
bharata. Evil habits soil a fine dress one puts on to make one 
look beautiful more than mud and dust; but good deeds set off a lowly 
garb or any calumny thrown upon it. 

Ancient India presents to the world as examples of the cleansing of 
the sins of the body and mind such names of illustrious Indians 
as Abalya, Draupadi, Tara, Kuuti and Mandadoii. It is true, night 
covers all blemishes and every flaw is forgiven, hut ancient India 
believe^ in confessing wlial is concealed by the darkness of night. 
Ahalya, the wife of the great sage Gautama, was the Indian Lucretia. 
The custom or law of a country is not universal and that cannot be the 
standard of virtue or vice. If one vanquishes one's own bad inclinations 
and is not overcome by them, then one enjoys real happiness and he or 
she may really be called chaste. The good disposition and conduct of 
man and woman are conditions precedent to chastity and virtue, for it 
proves that one refrains from doing wrong when one has the power to 
do so. 

Epic literature owes its origin to the evolution or revolution of the 
Indo-Aryan social, moral, philosophical and religious institutions. It 
was then considered a necessity forgestablishing goodwill and peace on a 
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religious and moral basis amongst all classes so that they might come 
under the grand conception of a nationality of greater India in the 
conception of universal love of God and humanity. The historical and 
geographical traditions of ancient literature, philosophical and theoso- 
phical theories, and the founders of the royal houses of India are thus 
closely connected with the Epic. A study of the history of ancient 
civilisation from various aspects since its origin is as instructive as it is 
important to get at the root of the plot the Epic demonstrates. The 
Hindu Purans have five aspects — firstly, as history of general creation; 
secondly, as history of special creations; thirdly, as histories of families; 
fourthly, as histories of different ages; and fifthly, as accounts of great 
men. The Epics of India are not Puranas. The Puranas were the pro- 
ductions of various writers to propound their special dogmas and doc- 
trines. 

The Vedas, full of hymns of worship to the presiding deities of 
Nature or Natural phenomena, the Upanishads, full of reasoning and 
knowledge, and the philosophies with the ideal form of God in Nara- 
yana, failed to inspire the world with true feelings of religion, of peace 
and enlightenment The inspired ancient sages, with a view to preserve 
harmony in the ancient religion of India, produced a new literature 
showing the four stages of human life analogous to the four seasons of 
the year: Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, Spi ing brings life 
and feeling, Summer playful gaiety and enjoymeut, Autumn is the time 
for depositing eggs and Winter the time for fading and cold. Human 
life is a succession of literature and utility. The Veda, Upanishad and 
Philosophy of ancient India failed to produce an united nation, but 
rather led to the creation of conflicting interests and sectarian strife. 

The story of re-generationof the Kshatriya race is given in Chapter 
L, Shanti Parva, after the cruel extermination of Parasurama, which 
describes how the children of the different royal houses were saved 
and gives the relationship of the Bhrigu family to the royal sage Visva- 
mitra. It was the great sage Kasyapa who saved the Kshatriya race 
from being defiled by Sudras and Vaisyas and stopped anarchy on earth. 
It was he who installed them on their fathers' thrones, exiling Parasurama 
out of India, in the same fashion as Bali, the great Asura, was dethron- 
ed from heaven by Bamana (the dwarf) incarnation of the God Vishnu. 
This chapter has reference to the Poulama Parva and it begins with the 
family account of Jahnu, the royal Vedic sage, who was contemporary 
with Bhagiratha and was the god-father of the river Ganges. Nor is 
this all. In the second chapter of the Adi Parva the reciter, Sautl, was 
said to have been returning from the bloody but holy place of Samanta 
Panchak, the five lakes of the blood of Kshatriya carnage, and with 
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those bloody waters the fiery Paiasurama offered oblation to llie manes 
of his ancestors where the Kurus au.l Panda vas fought their fateful 
bloody battle Necessarily the chapter in question is of very great his- 
torical importance and translation i of the portions which refer to those 

kings of India are given here below 

“Jahnu had a son mimed Kapib Rojas had a sou named Valakashwa. King 
Valakashwa liod *i pious bon named Kusluka. Kushika a bon was known hv the name 
of Gfadln. Oadlu had a daughter. 0 king, hy the name of Katyavoti Tho powerful 
dadhi married her to Kiehika, a descendant of Bhiigu. Satyavati gave birth to a 
Bonin Bhrigu’s race who was iletntod to peuanco* and poaceLul occupations, m 
Jomadagm of regulated vows. Kushik'iV sou Oadlu begot a son named Visliwa- 
mitra. Possessed of every attribute of a Ihalunann, that b»n though a Kshatriya by 
InrUi was equal to a Urahmaim Kicbika (tluisi begot Jamadagm, that >oa of 
penances Jamadagm begot a son of dreadful deeds Tho loromost of men, r.hat 
bon mastored all Uio sciences including that of arms. Liko a burning Are, that 
son was Llama, tho exterminator of the Kshatnyas Having satisfied Mahadeva on 
the Mountains of (landluimadaua, lio begged trom that deity for weapons, especially 
the axe of fierce powei m Tils hands For tliat peorlosh axo of fiery splendour and 
irresistible sharpness, ho became unequalled on Barth. Meanwhile tho powerful 
son of Krita\irjya, the king of the LLaihayas, onduod wJtli great power, highly 
pious, and possessed of a tilioiihdud arms through tho favour of (the great His hi) 
Dattatrey a, having conquered in battle, by tho strength ui his own arms the a u tire 
Barth with her mountains and set en islands, became a very powerful sovereign 
and ^at last; gave away tho Barth to the Bralimanas in a horse sacrifice 

“The powerful Arjima, how over, of great prowess, always devoted to peace, 
ever obedient bo Brabmanas and ready to protect all classes, and chftntable 
and brave, 0 Bharata, did not think of that curse imprecated on him by that great 
Kishi. Ills powerful sons, always proud and cruel, on account of that curso, became 
the indirect cause of hu> death. Olio princes, 0 foremost of Uburata’s race, caught 
and brought away tho calf of Jamadagni’s IToma cow, against the knowledge of 
Kartavirjya, the king of the Hiuhayas For Una reason a dispute took place between 
the great Jamadagm and the IJaiiiaya« ;lie powerful Kama, the son of Jamadagni, 
filled with anger, cut off the arms of Arjunn and brought back, 0 kmg, his 
father's calf which was grazing within tho innor aparlmonfcs of the* king’s 
manbLon. Then the foolish sous of Arjuna, going in a body to the hermitage of 
the great Jamadagm, cat with their lamos, 0 JCiug, the head of that Rislu from off 
his trunk while the celebrated Rama had gone oat for fetching saered fuel and 
grass. Worked np with anger at the death oT his father and filled with vengeance, 
Rama vowed to rid the Barth of Kshatriyas and took up arms. Then that foremost 
of the Bhrigus, endued with great energy, displaying his prowess, quickly killed 
all the sons and grandsons of Kartavjryia. Killing thousands of ITaibayas in 
anger, the descendant oi Bhrigu, O king, covered the Barth with blood Highly 
energetic, he speedily freed the Barth ot all Kshatriyas. Killed then with pity, he 
retired into the woods. 

“Afterwards, after the expiry of some thousands of years, the powerful Rama, 
who was angry by nature, was accused of cowardice. Tho grandson of Vishwamit- 
ra and son of Raiviya possessed of groat ascetic merit, ju amed Paravosu, 0 king, 
began to accuse Rama publicly, saying, — ’ 0 Rama, were not those pious men, 
Pxataxdhana and others, who were assembled at a sacrifice at the time of Yayati’a death 
Kshatriyas by birth? You are not truthful, 0 Roma! You simply brag before people. 
For fear of Kshatriya heroes you have betaken yourself to the mountains.* Hoaxing 



Lha^o worN uf P.umi.wu, the descendant nf U lingo, ouco moro took up arms laud 
once rnoro covered tho Earth with hundreds til Ksliatuya bodies. Those lvsliatuyas, 
however, O king, counting by hundreds, that wore not killed by llama, multiplied 
(m tiuio) and became powerful monarch* on UiUkh. Kama once moro killed them 
quickly, not sparing oven the veiy children, 0 king The lilaitli again was ooioied 
with the bodies of Ivshatuya children of premat uro birth. As soon as Kshatriya 
children woro born, llama killed thorn. »Somo Kshatriya ladLos, however, succeeded 
in hiding their children iroin Rama. .. 

‘•Then Smlras and Yaish yas began wilfully to doftlo the wives oC ilrahmanas. 
When anarchy begins on Earth the weak aio oppressed by tlio strong, and no man 
is master of las own possessions Un protected duly by bho virtuous Kshatriyas, 
and oppressed by the wicked foi that disorder, the Earth quickly sank to blie lowest 
depths. Seeing the ifitn tli sinking Iroin fear, the great K. as yap a held her on lus 
lap; and because the great Uishi held her on liih lap(uru) therefore is the Earth 
known by the uamoof Urvu Tho goddess Euith, lor securing protection, pleased 
Kasvapa and begged of him a king The Eailli said; There are, 0 Bishi, 
some lending Ksliatn ns concealed by mo among women. They were born m 
the family ol the Hailiayas. Let them, 0 sage, protect me. There is another 
person of Puru's family, vis., Yiduratlia's son, 0 powerful one, who has been 
brought up among bears in the Riksliavat mountains. Another, vts., the son of 
Suda^a, has beon protected, through pity, by the highly energetic Parashara ever 
engaged in sacrifices. Though born in the family of a twice- born one, yet like a 
Shudia lie does oveiy thing for that Rislu and has, therefore, beon named servant 
of all work. Shivi’s energetic son Gupati, has been brought up m the forest among 
kine. Let him, 0 sage, protect me Pratrndhana’s highly powerful son named 
Yatsa has been brought up among calves m a cow- pen. Let that Kshatriya protect 
me. Dadluvahana’s grandson and Liviratha’s son was kept hidden on the banks of 
Gangaby the sago Gautama. His name is Vnhadratha Possessed of great energy 
and endued with numerous accomplishments, that blessed prince has been protected 
by wolves and the mountains of Gnddhrakuta Many Eahatnyas of tho race ol 
Marutta have been protected. Equally energetic like tho lord oC Alaruts, they have 
been brought up by tbe Ocean. These children of tho Kshatriyas have been heard 
of &8 housing m different placos. They are residing with artissans and goldsmiths 
If they protect me 1 shall thou remain, unmoved. Their lathers and grandfathers 
have been killed for my sake by the highlv powerful llama, ft is my duty, 0 great 
sage, to see that their i unoral rites ore properly performed. I do not desire that 
1 should be protected by my present kings. Do you, 0 sago, quickly make such 
arrangements that [ may remain (as before)'. 

‘Yasudeva said;— Then, finding out those energetic Kshatriyas whom the goddess 
had named, the sage Kasyapa mstallod them duly as kings. Those Kshatriya 
races that are now in existence are the offsprings of those princes 

The story of Aurva pioves how Kshatriya tradition becomes a 
Brahmanical fable in the Poulama Parva of the Mahabharata. The 
learned Pargiter has said so in his book and made full references to it. 
" Aurva might be treated as meaning ‘born from the thigh 1 (Uru) and also 
belonging to the earth (Urvi). These names and ideas developed a 
fable.”t He dealt with the Bhargavas in a separate chapter and clearly 

•Professor M. N Butt’s Mahabharata (English Translation) Skanti Parva, 
Chapter L, pages 67—70, Slokas 8, 6-7, 29—37, 4fr-62 and 68—85 

t Professor Parglter’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradtion” page. 68. 
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found out that Jamadagni lived on the Ganges bank* and fled from fear 
of the Haihayas and allied himself by marriage with a junior royal family 
of the kings of Oudh. His son was the famous Parasurama who killed 
his mother Renuka and waged war against the Kshatriya race. His 
account of the incident is as follows: — 

“The Bhrigus or Bhargavas were priests to king Krbanrya (of the Haihayas) 
and ho bestowed great wealth on them. After his death the princes of his family 
demanded it back, but the Bhargavas refused to give it up. They used violence to 
the Bhargavas. and the Bhargavas fled to other countries for safety One of the 
Bhargava wives gave birth to a son then who was called Aurva The other account 
says (Mbh. xui, 60, 2906-7) in prophetic form— Tho Kshatnyas fell out with the 
Bhargavas and slew them, and Bhargava Urva (CTrva is also mentioned. Uv. 4G, 2627 
pad. v, 38,74) was born then His son was Rcika. . “These Aurvas hved in Madhya- 
desa, where they had fled and marriod, (Jamodagni lived on the Ganges bank, pad vi, 
268,21. Bdm, 20, 4 -3; 45, 1—5 say on tho B. Narmada, a late Brohmanical tale 
probably,) and the Ilaihaya king Arjuna JKartavirya is said in his conquests there 
to havemolosted.ramadagui. There was hostility, and Arjuna’s sons killed Jama- 
dagm. Hama m revonge killed Arjuna and also, it is said, many Haihayas. The 
Haihayas pursued their devastating raids through N. India, until Sagara 
annihilated their power. The Brahmans confused all those occurrences in the 
fable that Kama destroyed all Kshatnyas off the earth twenty-one times. Conse- 
quently he is often styled the exterminator of the Kshatnyas. But tradition, while 
apparently accepting that fable, redressed the honour of tho Kshatriyas by two 
anachronistic fables, that Hama challenged Hama of Ayodhya to flght and was 
defeated, and tbat he had a long contest with BhUma also and was worsted. 
It is fabled that Hama, after exterminating the Kshatnyas, sacrificed at Bama- 
tirtha with Kasyapa as his Upadhyaya and gave him the earth (or a golden altar) 
as his fee: whereupon Kasyapa banished lum to the southern ocean, and the ocean 
made the Surparaka country < near Bombay) for Rama, and Hama dwelt there. Other 
stones say Hama retired then to Mt. Mahendrn, which is generally identified with 
the Mahendra range m Orissa: and ho is fabled to have lived on there till long 
ages later. He is also fictitiously introduced into tales about later princes. The 
next Bhargava Bishi mentioned is the Aurva, who succoured Sagara of Ayodhya 
and whose name was Agni. He is the last Aurva alluded to.” T 

It is apparent that the Brahmanas did not like to mention fully the 
disgraceful acts so well-known except by a mere reference under a 
garbled allusion. There are no less than x8 Bhargava hymn makers 
mentioned as Venyu Pithi in Rig Veda x 148. 5. and amongst them 
appear the names of Saunaka and Srtotisena. The Uttarakanda Rama- 
yana mentions Pracetasa Bhargava (93 and 99 cantos, 16118 verses 25). 
The learned Pargiter says that 

“the Bamayona is highly Brahmamcal and its stonos fanciful and absurd.” t 

He is of opinion that 

‘Tedxc literature is not authoritative in historical matters (except wtae it 
notices contemporary matters), and conclusions drawn from it are not criteria for 

"Professor Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Historical yga 

* ®°“ do * do. pages 197—200. 

do. do. do. page 74^ 

51 
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estimating the results yielded by historical tradition m the Epics and Pur&nas. 
Theso results must be judged independently on tiieir own merits.” 11 ‘‘The epic” he 
says, “itself implies that the Parana preceded it. It says that Vyasa, just after he 
had composed it, declared that he had already mode the Itihasas and Puranas 
mamfest.1 99 

The genius of Vyasa and Valmiki, the great descendants of the 
two great sages Vasistha and Bhrigu, first conceived the idea of Epic 
literature — it was not a comment on the ancient literature but alto- 
gether a new thing of its kind. Life was then found to consist of some 
progressive stages of growth and usefulness like the annual seasons. As 
regards the human race, it was found convenient to use the analogous 
series of changes and states that take place one after the other, viz., 
growth, maturity and death, in such a way as would excite gratitude and 
admiration at the kindness of the great Creator in creating the human, 
animal, insect and plant kingdoms on a plan of such wise mutual co-opera- 
tion, relation of male and females, friendship and unselfish love and de- 
votion. This was found to be the real basis of the true religion in going 
into the all important question of creation and the Creator of the universe 
with which the Vedic, Upanishadic, philosophic and moral ages of India 
were concerned. 

Laws were found necessary for all kings, priests, sages, princes, 
and the geneial public, male and female. The time of nursing, tutelage, 
discipline, restraint and ‘practice has been graduated in the scale of 
human existence as imperative duties. The Indian Epics present the 
two opposite sides of the true picture of life in human society, showing 
the influences which cluster round the-years of childhood and youth, 
attracting some to religion and piety and some to lust and dissipation. 
There is no other example of the stages of life more appealing than 
those of endurance of gratuitous suffering which might have been spared 
because such suffering paints before the world in graphic colours the 
wanton and wicked addition to the sum total of human misery due 
to mere want of feeling in othei's, their obduracy, vanity, stupidity, 
cupidity, malice and caprice. God and Satan aie painted in the con- 
tending heroes of the Indian Epics. They are demi* gods of Avatars, 
but Sri Krishna is something higher and nobler than all these. 

The inspired writers seem to have been particularly fond of him, 
, representing as he does the purity of Divine Love in contrast with the 
interested love of a husband and wife. The salutary and enliv enin g 
' effects of light and shade upon heavenly and earthly love in the visible 

* Professor Pargifcer’s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,” page 14. 

t Adi Mahabhaxata, 1 , Of . vik, 84* 1498, page 
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creation contribute in a large measure to a lively illustration of the 
infinite goodness, knowledge and power of God, His eye penetrates 
through all the secret recesses of the human heart and nature and 
examines the motive of every action of a man or a woman. Such pic- 
tures of opposite examples of restraint and indulgence are bound 
to operate upon the stage of the world in making one watchful over the 
effects of the thoughts and considerations of one’s heart upon another. 

Light and darkness are questions of Day and Night, but to a 
blind man day and night make no difference. He cannot see the glories 
of the universe, the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the beauties of Nature 
and creation. What light is in mundane existence, love is in the 
spiritual domain. The majestic and marvellous light of love is reflected 
in Sri Krishna, before whose splendour all created luminaries of Ancient 
India were lost in the great field of the religious battle of Kurukshettra. 
The father of the Kurus, Dhritarastra, who is said to be blind with 
selfish love and ambition of making his sons regale themselves in wealth 
and enjoyment, is lost in misery and agony of grief and Yudhisthira 

survived the frail body. Neither the shadow of death nor the gloom of 
the grave could overtake it. He is installed oh the throne of truth with 
visions of eternity. 

Other, heroes of the great Epic pale -into insignificance before the 
great ideal Yudhisthira. The Avatars of Pouranic gods disappear 
before the universal love of Sri Krishna, the essence of heavenly sanctity. 
The world is not so much concerned with the material body of God 
Sri Krishna or in questions of flesh and blood as in the nature of 


heavenly love. Questions; of morality* cattnot arise in the matter of 
spiritual discussions, A man whose understanding has been regularly 
trained and exercised in the art of thinking will be able to employ 
his natural powers more properly than he could otherwise have done. 

mind. ' Kfcft hnrfv. rAmiimc 




anarchy for want of the Kshalriya kings, whose prowess and sternness 
had hitherto served as the cementing material to keep the various 
warring elements of society in concord and to promote the peace and 
prosperity of the country. Deprived of the protection and patronage 
of the kings, religion too was on the wane and the Brahmana came to 
be discredited. To rescue the country and society from such a sad 
predicament it became necessary to regenerate the Kshatriyas and to 
increase their numerical strength. But the Kshatriyas were dead 
and only a very few of them were lying concealed here and 
there. To shoot life into the dry bones of the K&hatriya race 
and to regenerate and reorganize society, the idea of the Epics 
was conceived. Vyasa’s raising one hundred Kshatriya sons for 
Gandhari by his word of blessing and his raising the Kshatriya 
kings Pandu, Dhritarastra and Bidur by procreation, are perhaps nothing 
but allegorical for the raising and renegration of the Kshatriya race 
by his Epic, the Mahabharata. 

The object of the Epics was to infuse life into society and the 
country by holding up to them glorious examples of kings, priests and 
people of the past and thereby urging their imitation. The Epics 
further strove to encourage the Kshatriya kings by showing up the 
new race of Kshatriyas as more virile and heroic than its predecessors, 
as is clear from the story of the conqueror Rama’s defeat at the hands 
of his sons, Lava and Kusha, and that of conqueror Arjuna's defeat 
at the hands of his son, Babrubahana The Indian Epics describe the 
rearing up of Kshatriya princes in the hermitages of ancient sages. 
Valmiki, the great author of the Ramayana, was said to have sheltered 
and reared Lava and Kusha and the great Epic speaks of Drupada 
and Drona being similarly brought up. Drupada’s close friendship 
with Drona and their subsequent rupture may be said to be the root 
of all troubles in the great Epic. 

“ Friends, once they fall out, become the bitterest enemies.” (Shakes- 
peare). Their early friendship was turned into enmity, which was the 
cause of the Great War. The fight between them and Drupada’s defeat 
and division of the Panchala kingdom made Drupada think of revenge 
and recovery of his lost kingdom. The sacrifice performed for the 
purpose blessed king Drupada with two sons: Dristadyumna and 
Sikhandi, and a daughter, Draupadi. They were the real destroyers 
of the Kuru families, and their friends and allies were their great 
commanders-in-chief, and warriors, Bhisma, Drona, Kama and Salya 
in the famous field of Kurukshettra. 

There is a very great similarity in the conception and aim of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, vi»„ vice may rise for a time but 
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ultimate success crowns the head of value. This gave rise^-r^he 
special name of *Jaya' for the Indian Epics as distinct from Puniba, 
and the very first invocation verse alludes to it. The inspiration of 
poets of Ancient India eclipsed the authors of the Vedic hymns, Upani- 
shads, Brahmanas, Sulas, Puranas, and institutes of the Hindus. Indian 
tradition connects the king of Indian poets and dramatists, Kalidasa, 
with inspiration and blessings fiom the goddess of learning, Saraswati. 

“ Blusma Bold Pleased with their penances and adoration, Naraynna ordered 
the goddess of speech, viz., Saraswati, to enter into the bodies of those liishis. The 
goddess, for the behoof of the worlds, did what she was ordered. On account of the 
entrance of the goddess of speoch into their bodies, those liishis, well conversant 
with penances, succeeded in composing that foremost of works in respeot of words, 
sense and reason. Haring composed that work sanctified with the syllable OM, the 
Liishis first of all read it to N arayana, who hoard thorn from kindness.*" 

The Epic invocation verse mentions her name beginning with the 
‘OM’. Sri Krishna is said to have been the first introducer of the 
worship of the goddess Saraswati in the Puranas. Not only Vyasa 
and Valmiki drew their inspirations from her but their preceptors als o 
did the same, as the great Epic distinctly mentions. The great reviser 
of the great Epic, Yajnavalkya, revised the works of Vyasa and Vaisam- 
payana and mentioned the name of Saraswati, the fountain of knowledge 
and instruction. 

The chief object of the Epics has been to recite in graphic manner 
the majestic glory of power and energy reflected in the thousand hands 
of Karlavirya-arjuna or the hydra-headed Ravana crushed to pieces by 
the power of virtue represented m the forlorn men and beasts like 
Parasurama, Rama Sugriba and Hanumana. The Purana theory of 
God's appearance m fish, tortoise, boar and dwarf was improved upon 
in the Epics. What Rama failed to achieve, Sri Krishna did conspi- 
cuously. It is for this that the Ramayana stands as it was whereas 
the Mahabharata has gone on increasing from time to rim» t 

The Ramayana is not, strictly speaking, an Epic from the Hindu 
point of view. The first six books are distinctly called a poem desc ribing 
the tragic death of Ravana and Book VII, known as Uttarakanda, is 
more in the nature of a Purana dealing with the Deva and Asura fight 
and forecasting what would happen in the future. The Indian Epics 
give greater prominence to the enemies of humanity to show the 
still greater power of virtue, which vanquished them eventually. 
Meagre beasts like the boar, tortoise, man-lion and dwarf killed power- 
ful demons like Hiranakshya and Hiranyakasipu, humiliated the 
powerful Bali, and the Bharata Samhita likewise testifies to the 
powers of Agastya, Vasistha, and Bhrigu, in subduing and killing. 

*The Mahabharata Shamil Pam, Chapter OOOZXJVI, man 85-87, pegs 587. 
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Batapi and Illval, Britta andKalkeyas and the beautiful Tillottama in the 
case of Sunda and Upasunda. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata did 
the same thing beautifully in the real poetry of actual life and society, 
declaring to the world that ultimate success in life depends more upon 
virtuous intention and action than on the power of body and flesh, the 
quantity and quality of poweiful combinations. Sri Krishna is identified 
and hall-marked with success in the great Epic even in the mouths of 
Kama and Sanjoya, whereas the great Rama was not so in the 
Ramayana. Thei e lies the difference between the two great literatures 
of the advanced and cultured people of India. 

Both Vyasa and Valmiki deseiibe the continual fight of the senses 
in the internal body of men and the outbid e world. The very first ins- 
piration verse of V alnuki speaks of iL. Time is the great hunter of the 
creative passion of the animal kingdom and Valmiki warns the world 
of fleeting time, the destroyer of the life of enjoyments and passion, 
vanity and pomp. Rama was the gi eat hunter who killed the great 
Ravana, steeped in sensual enjoyment, who was trying to enjoy the 
beautiful Sita and was killed in the attempt in the midst of grandeur 
and opulence. Besides, the ancient cruel passion for hunting was de- 
nounced in due manner in both the Epics in Dasarath’s and Pandu’s 
deaths by curses. 

It is strange that Western scholars like Professor Macdonell 
have indulged in an erroneous view that Dasaratha was poisoned by 
his wife Kaikeyi. It is a great pity that he failed to see the object of 
the author. Dasaratha and Pandu were victims of carnal appetite and 
had more than one wife. Kaikeyi and Kousalya, Kunti and Madri 
were mentioned to depict the two aspects of the passion of love in the 
material world. Kaikeyi and Madri were for pleasure, enjoyment and 
ambition of life, whereas Kousalya and Kunti were for peace and 
maintenance of the glory of their husbands. Dasaratha was placed on 
the horns of a dilemma. He had promised two boons to his wife Kaikeyi 
for saving his life in a battle and Kaikeyi had reserved to the 
future the naming of the boons. When Dasaratha declared that Rama 
would be installed king, Kaikeyi asked for the boons, that her son 
Bharata should be king and Rama should be exiled. 

The boons asked for by Kaikeyi standing in the way of the 
fulfilment of the king’s declaration at the last moment, and Dasaratha 
being unable to bear the catastrophe of granting the said boons, the 
two dutiful sons Rama and Bharata saved their father from moral and 
spiritual obligations to his wife and son. Rama went into exile to 
fqlfil the pledge of his father and Bharata refused to sit on the throne 
and 1 offered the kingdom to Rama, going to him personally, and on 



Rama refusing it, took Rama's permission to place his sandals on 
the throne fallen vacant by the float h of tlicii father Basaratha and to 
reign as Rama's regent. The two dutiful sons saved their father by 
fulfilling his promise, by making Rama the king by proxy, and 
Dasaratha's extracted promise of making Bhai ata king in his actual 
reigning as a regent and thus led him to heaven by their piety anil 
devotion. 

“ High late is his, tho sire of two 
Most Mrtuous sous, so bravo and true : 

With wonder and with joy intense 
Our ears haw heard thou* conference. 

# % -r * 

4 The moon lus beauty may forego, 

The cold forsake the Hills of rinow, 

And Ocean o'er lus banks may sweep, 

But I my fathei's word will keep 
Now whether love of ihoe or greed 
Thy uiuthor lod to plan the doed, 

Jforth from thy breast the memory throw, 

And filial love and reverence show * 

Thus spake Kausalya’s son. again 
Bharat replied in humble strain 
To linn who matched tho suu in might 
And lovely as the young moon’s light : 

Tut, noble brother, 1 ou trout, 

These sandals on tliv blessed feet : 

Theso, lord of men, ith gold-bedecked, 

The realm and people w ill protect.' 

Thou Rama, ns his brother prayed 
Beneath Ins feet the sandals laid. 

And theso with fond affection gave 
To Bharat a’ a hand, tho giod and brave 
Then Bharat bowed his reverent head 
And thus again to Itama said : 

1 Through fourteen seasons will I wear 
The hermit’s dress and matted hair : 

With f nut and roots my life sustain, 

And still beyond the realm remain, 

Longing fur thee to come again. 

The rule and all affairs of state 
r to theso shoes will delegate 
And if, 0 tamer of thy foes. 

When fourteen years have reached their close.”* 

To a dramatist it is worthwhile to sacrifice such a life of enjoy- 
ment which made such a dutiful son as Rama go into exile for his 
indiscretion. Rama abstained from taking any help from his father's 
kingdom or from any human being in his groat war against Ravana, 

* Professor Ralph T. H. Griffith’s ‘'The Bamayon of Valmilri” translated into 
English verse. Canto CXI I, pages 221-222. Book 11. 
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beyond utilising the powerful apes and monkeys of the forest as 
instruments and accessories of war, lest it might be construed as parti- 
cipating in the kingdom of his father or exercising his influence as an 
heir-apparent to the throne of the powerful suzerainty of Ayodhya. 

The great Epic allots the penalty of senility to Yajati, fall to 
Nahusa and Mahavisa and that of death to PanJu and Pankshit for the 
cruel passion of hunting and the animal passion of martying more than 
one wife Nahusa and Mahavisa were puivshed for the criminal offence 
of casting wistful eyes on others' wives. The king Parikshit was saved 
in the womb of his mother to die in his hunting expedition by the curse 
of the son of a mute sage engaged in religious austerities for his in- 
judicious action in placing a dead serpent on the mute sage's neck out 
of vanity. It was an age when the vanity of Asvathama and Parikshit 
was crushed. Vanity was denounced from the days of Yajati and the 
great Epic says that his fall from Heaven was ascribed to it. He was 
saved by his four grandsons by his daughter Madhabi.* One can 
realise the divine love of the Almighty Father, if one is blessed with 
children. It is for this the ancient sages of renunciation found out their 
mistakes and declared that the gate of heaven is opened by the children, 
and a son's name Putra is derived therefrom in the Sanskrit language. 
Domestic life is good. The great Epic author Vyasa advised Yudhis- 
thira to reign instead of to retire. 

“Vyasa said -‘The words of Arjuna, 0 amiable Yudhisfchira, are true. The 
highest religion as sanctioned by the Scriptures, consists in the duties of a house- 
holder. You are acquainted with all duties. JDo you then duly practise the 
duties proscribed for you ( 112 ., the duties of a house-holder). A life oi retire- 
ment in the forest, forgetting the duties of a house-holdor has not been laid 
down for you. The gods, Pitns, guests, and servants all dopend (for their main- 
tenance') upon a bouso-holder Do you then support all these, 0 king. Birds aiul 
animals and various other creatures, 0 king, are supported by house-holders. He, there- 
fore, who belongs to that mode of life, is superior to all. The b'fe of a house-holder is 
the most difficult of all the four modes of life. Do you practice that mode of 
life then, O Partha, which is difficult of being practised by persons of un- 
controlled senses. You have mastered all the Ved&B. You have earned great 
ascetic merit. You should, therefore, be&T like an ox the burden of your ances- 
tral kingdom. Penances, sacrifices, forgiveness, learning, mendicancy, restraint of 
senses, contemplation, living in solitude, contentment, and knowledge (of Brah- 
ma\ should, 0 king, he practised by Brahmanas to the best of their ability for 
the attainment of success. 

I shall now tell you the duties of Kshatriyas. They are not unknown to 
you. Sacrifice, learning, activity, ambition, holding the rod of chastisement, 
dreadfulness, protection of subjects, knowledge of the Vedas, practice of all kinds 
of penances, good conduct, acquisition of wealth, and gifts to deserving persons, 
these, 0 king, when performed properly by the Kshatriyas, secure for them both 
this world and the next, as heard by us. Of them, 0 son of Kunti, wielding 
the rod of chastisement has been declared to be the foremost. A Kshatriya must 

* The Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Chapter XC, 
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always have strength, and upon strength depends chastisement, l'hose I have 
mentioned are, 0 king, the principle duties ior Kshatnyaa and lead greatly to 
their success Brihaspati, m tins matter, sang this verse Like a snake devouring 
a mouse, the Itarth devours* a king who is inclined to peace and a Brahmana who Is 
greatly addicted to a life of domesticity l It u heard again that the royal sage 
Sudyumna, only by wielding the rod o£ chnsbisoment, gamed the highest success, 
like Daksha himbelf, the son of frachutas 

The great Epic’s chief aim has been to regenerate the two important 
sections of the Indo-Aryan community, the kings and priests, fightingfor 
vanity and power. Domestic life is the royal road to heaven. Yajali, 
the great Epic king, enlightened his grandsons about the seven gates of 
heaven, which were Asceticism, Modesty, Simplicity, Kindness, Peace 
of mind, Self-control and Gifls. f King Sibi, son of Ushmara, was the 
most famous amongst kings for his wonderful hospitality and gifts and 
was the foremost of the four grandsons of Yajati.l The great Epic 
describes the bounden duties of u house-holder, a king, a priest of India 
and their mutual relationship, as well as the duties of parents and their 
children, and husband and wife. Without domestic life the control of 
the senses by abstraction of nund in silence was not found very effective. 
The peace and prosperity of an empire depends on the good feeling 
between a king and his priest and the discourse between Aila Pururaba, 
the Nestor of Indian kings, and Kasyapa, the father of the priesthood in 
India, speaks for itself. 

“ Kasyapa said For a division between Brahmanas and Kshatnyas, number- 
less griefs assail the peoplo. Knowing tins, a king should appoint a (Brahmana! 

priest having experience and wide knowledge The Brahmana contributes to the 

advancement of tho Kshatriya, and the Kshatriya to that of the Brahmana. Brah- 
mana should, therefore, be e'peoially and always adored by kings.S 

“Bhisma said:— It is said that the preservation and advancement of the 
kingdom depend upon the king The preservation and advancement of the king 
depend upon the king’s priofet. That kingdom truly enjoys felicity where the 
invisible fears of tho aubjoots are removed by the brahmana and all visible o»s s are 
suppressed by the king with tho strength of his arm.” II 

Kasyapa’s greatest service m the cause of humanity was liis cur bing 
of the powers of Parasurmna, which entitled him to the priesthood of the 
Bharata kings of the Kshatriya race. A descendant of Kasyapa was 
said to have been run over by the car of a wealthy Vaisya and the latter 
was not punished by the king Indra. Indra in the guise of a jackal read 
him the great lecture on the vanity of Brahmans like him as follows: 

“Bhisma said:— They who are bom undor an auspicious constellation on an 
auspicious lunation and at an auspicious hour, try thei r heel for performing sacrifices , 

* The Uahabherata, tihanti Parva, Chapter XXI (I, verses 2— 1C, pages 28-27. 

t Adi Parva, Chapter XO, verse 22. 

t Adi Parva, Chapter XOfll, 

I Shanti Parva, Chapter LXXIIT, verses S3 and 82, page 110. 

II The Mahahharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter LXXIV, vanes 1 and 2, page 110. 
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practising charity, anil procreating children, ami wishing to pass their time cheerfully 
in thorte acts, at last acquire very great happiness. They, on the other hand, who are 
horn under evil stars, inauspicious lunations ami at ovil hours, cannot perform 
sacrifices and get progeny and at last (all into bho A sura order. In my previous 
birth I had much useless learning 1 alls ays tried to find out reasons and had very 
little faith. I used to censure bho Vedas I was unacquamLed with tho fourfold 
objects of life, and was devoted to the science of reaping which is based upon ocular 
or tangible proofs I used to speak of reasons only. Imlood, in assemblies, I 
always spoko of reasons 3 used to speak irreverently of the injunctions of the 
Shrutis and address Brahman as haughtily. I was an atheist, a sceptic, and though 
roally ignorant, proud of my loarnmg This birth of a jackal that I have got m this 
life is the outcome, O twice-born one, of those sms of mine ” 

‘‘Thus addressed, the ascetic Kasyapa, rising up, said '0, you are surely endued 
with great knowledge and intelligence 1 1 really wonder at all this.* AVith oye 
whose vision was extended by knowledge, the Brahmana then saw that being 
who had addressed lum as Indra, the king of the godb and the lord of Shaclu*”. 

It also speaks of the great power and prosperity of the Vaisyas 
(Shanti Parva, Chapter 180) in ancient India. 

Hospitality, from the days of ancient Indo-Aryan civilisation, was 
considered to be the highest virtue, and the idea of expiation of sins by 
sacrifice and gifts was in vogue from post-Vedic days. The births of 
the great prince Bharata, son of Sakuntala and Dushmanta, Vyasa and 
Kama are said to be the fruits of the principles of hospitality pushed to 
the extreme. The legend of Kama being the half-brother of the Pandavas 
might have originated from the fact that the mother of Kama and that 
of the Pandavas were perhaps two different bodies bearing the same 
name, tfi#., Kunti, which may be responsible for the dramatic interpola- 
tion. It served the purpose of a Suta dramatist to utilise the name to 
make Kunti mother of the Pandavas as well as of Kama. 

In the story of Sudarsana and his wife Oghabati in the Annusasana 
Parva* it is clearly held that hospitality is the gate of heaven, more than 
chastity as it is now understood. The gift of Madhavi to Galaba by her 
father Yajali beat's this out The bu th of Vyasa is ascrihed to such 
over-stretched sense of hospitality and the birth of Suta Kama might be 
so with his mother Kunti, a different Kunti to the mother of the 
Pandavas. It is said Vena's death was another epoch-making event. 
Prithu was raised by the Brahmanas and from Prithu Sutas, Maghadas 
and Nishadas were born. They were all connected with the Epic. The 
inspiration verse of Valmiki and the story of the king Uparichara begin 
with the humane idea of religion of non-cruelty in the religion of sacrifice. 
The abandonment of the snake sacrifice of Parikshit, the Rakshas 
sacrifice of Parasara, marks the distinct age of mercy and charity to 
enemies as a requisite virtue of an ancient king. 

* The Mahabharata, Shanti Parva, Chapter OLZXZ, verses 46—49 and 52-53, pages 
171-272. 
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The incumbent duties of a house-holder were defined in the five 
sacrifices of daily life, of religion and social scivice. The stoiy of 
Uddalaka says that even a wife if she was not in menses had to sa tisf y 
a guest with her person. Her husband could not object to it and kipg 
Sudarsana, by virtue of such hospitality, went to Heaven in person, but 
his wife was represented as being turned into a uver ioi her objections 
to it on the earth below. Madhavi refused to marry aftet giving birth 
to four distinguished men of India and it was hospitality to a pigeon 
which induced king Sibi to give the flesh of his own 1 ody to Virtue, 
which appeared before him in the guise of a hawk or falcon Shakespeare 
says — 

“ My master is of churlish disposition 
And little reoks to And the way to Heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality '* “(As Von Like It,” 

* * * * Act II, Scene IV ) 

“ In former ages rour tonne ladies were 
Who worshipj) ’d virtue, and not worldly gear.” 

Gandhari, Kunti and Draupadi presented the materia], moral and 
spiritual aspects of the great question of union between Woman (Prakriti) 
and Man (Purusha) with which the creation of the human world is so 
closely concerned. 

It could never have been the aim of the Epic to uphold conflict for 
the possession of the earth, power, person, caste, custom, law, rule and 
religion, which cannot but be selfish. It was a drama acted before the 
watching universe on a stage not bounded by the high mountain ranges 
of the Vindhya or Himalayas. It was a conflict not decided by the 
strategy, strength and learning of Bliisma, Drona, Kripa, Kama or Arjuna, 
Satyaki, Dhristadyumna, but by llie piety of Yudisthira and Draupadi, 
praying in the midst of their great sorrow and calumny, torn from the 
heart of their kingdom in the deceitful play of a game of dice, scorned 
by the silent countenances of their own near and dear relatives and look- 
ing upon Heaven in the supreme embodiment of wretchedness in the 
forlorn forests. They suffered the shame and humilation of an exiled 
emperor and disgraced empress. They gave ample proofs of endurance, 
of what human brain, blood, bone and flesh were capable of bearing, and 
with unmistakable clarity they defined their positions as a man and a 
woman in the creation of God that love was the be-all and end-all of the 
existence of the soul within and the soul without and that was represent- 
ed in their faithful ally, guide and relation, Sri Krishna, ^ whose real 
force was reflected in the heroism of Arjuna and the strength of Bhima 
to kill the enemies of flesh and blood to which human frailty was heir. 
That was the real civilisation of the soul and love of which India was 
so proud. 
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The groat author of the Mahabharata depicts the history of civilisa* 
tion, not of the body and clothes but of the soul and heart, and it is 
therefore only just that those who want to hide their sin like to expose 
others by making them nude. But they failed utterly in their attempt 
to do so. They were themselves ridiculed. There is a proverb that 
those who commit a nuisance in the open road have no shame, but 
those who witness it, feel ashamed and cover their eyes. It is of that 
nature. Drunkards beat and abuse the men who try to help them out 
of the drain. The reformers were abused with all sorts of things and 
they are even described as being of low birth and origin. The great 
men are not fairly treated for their discovery of the truth. It is the 
way of the world, the work of illusion. 

Men in those days believed that those who died to free the country 
and the nation from the tyrant’s hand went to Heaven, so they died con" 
tented as they sacrificed their lives for the love and liberty of therr 
motherland. Ancient Indians regarded mother and motherland above 
everything and they looked upon them as higher than even Heaven 
itself. The great Epic Mahabharata has said so times out of number. 
It has passed into a proverb that they would on no account leave their 
motherland but would rather gladly give up their own lives for it. This 
intensified the hatred and made the fight bitter, cruel and bloody. It 
was for this reason that the war descriptions in the Epic were so exten- 
sive. Besides, in the heroic age people liked to he imbued with 
martial spirit by reading the heroic exploits of heroes on the fields 
of war. 

The different Parvas of war accounts grew to such an enormous 
size, containing within their scope the kernel of the Epic, that each 
particular country interested in the exploits of its own hero only read 
the Parva connected with him and they were interested only in it. 
Each of these war parts, amplified in time, became a miniature Maha- 
bharata in itself, and thus the Mahabharata grew to such a tremendous 
size. These war parts were full of exaggerations and were of very late 
origin and naturally contained contradictory and spurious statements of 
all kinds to display the glory of the heroes of each province they 
referred to. There was no check to restrain their authors from depart- 
ing from the troth. The true account of the war is given in the Asva- 
medha Parva by Krishna. He was the beau-ideal of godhead at the 
end and what he told his father about the war could not but be 
true. If anyone wants to read anything about the ancient civilisation 
of India he must read the Bana, Udyoga, Asvamedha and Annusasang 
Parvas* 
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There were different customs and manners in different parts of 
India, but they were all nationalised by matrimonial alliances and 
conquests, by Rajasuya sacrifices and Dvigbijoya excursions, i.e., testing 
of the valour of kings and the talents, learning and capacity of 
princes who succeeded to their fathcis’ thrones cither by bunging to 
their knees the enemies who had encroached on their forefathers 1 
provinces or by claiming suzerainty over all. This was the aim 
and ambition of the ancient princes of Iudia which made wars 
so constant and numerous. The marriage ceremony was perform- 
ed with a test of strength and valour. It was considered more honour- 
able to snatch a girl away by victory in a fight than to win her by love 
and courtship It was thus the source of many lifelong struggles be- 
tween near and dear relatives. The girls were highly educated and 
aristocratic. They knew how to drive a war chariot in the field and 
could fight. The princesses Kakeyi and Subhadra actually did so and 
saved the lives of tlieir husbands on the battlefields. Mothers were 
proud of the heroic deaths of their children. They urged their sons 
to fight and to recover lost kingdoms or to increase and extend their 
own dominions. This was the age of the Epic of India. 

The original scource fiom which the Indian Epics grew is the 
Bharata Samhita. Il is stated in the Mahabharala that the famous sage 
Agastya performed a twelve year sacrifice. Thu Maliabharata aims at 
the undoing of the animal sacrifice, and it is for this that it is distinctly 
said that it begins with the episode of the King Basuhoma Uparichara 
of Magadha, who took up the cause of animal sacrifice and was cursed. 
He soon became a follower of the new cult of Narayaua worship and 
performed a sacrifice with barley corn and sesamum etc., instead of 
animals and went to Heaven through the grace of Naiayana. Yajnaval- 
kya undid the work of his uncle Vaisampayana. Yajnavalkya was the 
author of the Satapatha Brahman and White Yajurvcda, and the Maha- 
bharata was made on the basis of a fusion between Samkhya and Yoga 
philosophy. Yajnavalkya was a follower of Patanjala, the author of the 
Yoga system of philosophy. Yajnavalkya was the high priest of the 
King of Mithila Janaka, who was found to be the questioner instead of 
King Janmejoya. Nor is this all. The questions of King Yudliislhira, 
Arjuna and Dhritarastra were answered by Bhisma, Krishna and 
Sanjaya, respectively. In all these editions of the Mahahharata the aim 
cannot he the same. 

Materialism has always been an attractive form of philosophy, but 
the countless evidences of design and purpose strung in different man- 
ners round natural phenomena throughout the universe are stronger and 
brighter proofs against such materialism. The characteristics of the 
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great Creator are reflected in the changing weather, the seasons, the 
variety of creations, in the contrast of day and night, life and death, 
love and enmity. There is a sort of mystery behind the great design. 
No one is wise at all times. Man learns very little from his own ex- 
perience but much from that of others. The trinity of the Creator is 
believed by many religions in the body, soul and spirit of His creation. 
It is not a question of aulocracy in religion or the power of priest, phi- 
losopher, or king. 

The Indian Epics were not originally concerned with materialism. 
All other animals live together except man. Man is naturally fond of 
novelty. Man to assist man is to be a god ; this is the path to eternal 
glory. Mind is the leader and director of mankind ; when it aims at 
glory by a virtuous life, it is sufficiently powerful, efficient and noble. 
It stands in no need of fortune, since it can neither give nor take away 
integrity, industry nor other praiseworthy qualities. Personal beauty, 
great riches and strength of body, or the skill of a great warrior, pass 
away before the noble productions of mind reflected in Rama and 
Yudhisthira, in whom the soul and the spirit work together. Neither 
army nor treasures are the bulwai ks of an empire, but in a true friend 
like Bidur and Sri Krishna, whom one can neither command by force nor 
purchase with gold but whose help can only be secured by good conduct 
and faith, lies success in the battle of life. 

It is sheer folly to hope for safety in the forlorn island of Ceylon 
or in the abyss of Dvaipayana lake, for one cannot avoid the terrors 
high fortune places within us. Terror closes the ears of the mind when 
the guilty are overwhelmed at their own acts. The golden palaces and 
vast empires of Ravana and Durjodhana were but nt and broken, and 
death and defeat were theirs. Tyrants have given themselves up to 
mean deceit, false chivalry, mad luxury and boon-giving worship. In 
battle the greatest cowards are in the greatest danger, for cunning and 
boldness are their defences. All things in battle turn out well by 
patient watching, prompt aclivity on every opportunity and good 
counsel, with which the God-like Sri Krishna favoured the Pandavas 
in the great battle. 

To effect a speedy end tyrants found friends and mighty soldiers. 
The Kurus were elated with all sorts of vows of their great generals 
like Bhisma, Drona and Karna. They found delight in bloodshed. 
They were all moved by the brave spirit and ready to face death. 
To die without fear of death is to be desired, but parents could not have 
prayed for such deaths as that with which Bhisma’s father was alleged 
to hfcre been identified. They would rather pray that their children 
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should lead upright, honourable lives like the Pandavas. The great 
Sri Krishna preached the great lessou to the blind kmg Dhritarastra 
openly in his gieat peace mission in the Kuru Court, which summarised 
reads like this : 

The wickeil believe that fortune rules in all things. The virtuous 
and the wicked aie equally anxious for glory, honour and command, 
but the former try to be crowned with success by honourable means 
while the latter are dependent upon deceitful games and treachery. 
No one has ever won glory or empire by foul means. Everyone is the 
artificer of his own fortune. All who deliberate on matters of importance 
ought to be influenced by feelings of hatred, friendship, anger or 
compassion. Those who are not known in the world, if they commit 
anything through any impulse of pas&ion, few can come to know of it ; 
but those who arc in an exalted position ol life, their deeds are known 
to all men. It ib for this that the liberty of a king depends upon his 
good name more than upon his riches or the success ol his arms. A 
king is circumscribed and enjoys very little freedom of action. A king 
has to prefer the good of his countiy to that of his children. To be 
able to endure odiums is the first art to be learnt by those who aspire 
to power, and the Pandavas have given ample proof of this. Nobody 
becomes guilty by fate. War is waged by a king to give protection to 
all and especially to . the aggrieved party, and not for aggrandising 
wealth for the luxury of worthless princes like JDurjodhana, Dussashana 
and his friends. He who boasts his descent, praises what belongs to 
another who went before him long ago. Riches and good birth are not 
meant to veil the real state of things. Death puts an end to all human 
ills of life, but thousands die in the battlefield to put a termination to 
all the ills of mankind. 

The wars with which the Indian Epics are concerned were such. 
They were not mere fights between the Kurus and the Panchalas or 
the Pandavas for the possession of lost kingdoms. The lower animal 
depends only on the power of the body, but a true man alone relies 
not on the frail and fleeting glory derived from riches and power, but 
from the endowments of mind with which the heroes and heroines of 
the Indian Epics were endowed. There are ample evidences that the 
Indian Epics were revised many times, but they have not departed 
from the original aim materially. The man who can be forced to act 
against his own will knows not how to die } this alone is what the poet 
preaches in the deaths of Bhisma and Drona. Gold is tried in the fire 
and misery tries great men. To bestow a favour hoping to receive 
another is a contemptible and base usury with which Duijodhana, 
Kama Bhisma and Drona are found to be identified. A benefit does 
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not consist in what is done or given, but is seen in the true motive of 
the donor and doer. He who desires more is, really poor and not the 
man who has little. Other men’s sins are before a king’s eyes, but 
his own should not be behind his back. When such is the case that 
king is blind. A great mind is a great fortune and not material wealth 
and prosperity. 

The kingdom of God is not the gift of another but must be won by 
culture of head and heart. It was not a question of Vedic sacrifices 
under different cults and priesthoods, or the boon of Gods, or the 
development of knowledge under different systems of philosophy, but 
it was a question ol divine love to uplift the moial and spiritual welfare 
of man or woman as well as that of the general public coming in contact 
with him or her. 

The illustrious examples of Rama and Sita, Yudhisthira and Drau- 
padi, bear testimony to this. The material world is the creation of 
Maya and with it the births of Maya Sita and Draupadi from one of 
the five elements of creation are connected. The fire of passion is 
responsible for the animal creation. The earth receives everyone at 
birth and Nature supplies all the necessities of life and sustenance. 
The created beings live, move and die and are converted into the five 
elements. It is not possible to determine whether nature or mother 
earth is a kind parent or a hard stepmother of a man or a woman in 
the vale of tears, but it is true that when he or she discerns the eye of 
the great Master of the Universe all pain and misery disappear. 

Sri Krishna is not an incarnation of any God or virtue but is the 
great Master of divine love. Sita and Draupadi tried Rama and 
Yudhisthira with ideal earthly love but could not influence them. The 
thousands of princesses of India and the loving damsels of Brindaban 
were enamoured of the divine love of Sri Krishna and the great hero 
Arjuna was converted to Sri Krishna’s creed of love. 

This is the great lesson the Indian Epics preach : — 

" My mind to me a kingdom is 
Such perfect joy therein 1 find. 

As fax exceeds all earthly bliss 
That Sod and Nature hath assigned 
Though much I want that most would have 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave ” 



ANCIENT HINDU MABJllAftE SYSTEM. 


In very caily times, ordeal was u manner of trial practised in the 
belief of an actual interposition of God Lo free Llic innocent and 
condemn the guilty. * Waters of Jealousy ’ mentioned in the Book of 
Numbers (V. 2 i) was such a trial ami was called the J udicium Doi, or 
judgment of God. This was a soil of trial 10 lest the incontinence of 
Hebrew girls. It was followed in ancient Greece.* Grotius gives many 
instances of water ordeal in Bithynia, Sardinia, etc. Fire and water 
ordeals were found common in Europe in die middle ages and in India 
as well. The file ordeal of Sita and water ordeal of Radha are well- 
known incidents. Marriage is a social as well as a icligious ordeal of 
Anuent India in which man and woman wero united by thou parents 
and friends to pass through home-life comfortably, establishing good 
society and aiding I he advance of civilis ition. Through Savitri’s good 
conduct her husband Satyab-in was hi ought back to life by the boon 
of Pluto and her father-in-law got his lost sight and kingdom. 

Hindu maniage is a form of union to render social, moral and 
religious service to humanity. The bond of Hindu marriage was 
conceived by the ancient sages as a sort of institution where men and 
women were joined to overcome and refine the earthly dross, sordid 
desires and human frailties. Students brought up in the hermitages of 
their preceptors were tried with all sorts of inducements and opportuni- 
ties. The wives and daughters of the preceptors were actively engaged to 
try the students before they were allowed lo live with thorn and admitted 
into the circle called Gotra of limit preceptor,. The great Epic illus- 
trates t- bia by the examples of Bipul, Utamka, etc. Marriage with the 
Hindus is not an union to propagate a race but a form of charity, a 
test of birth, knowledge, accomplishment, truth, fortitude, chivalry, 
and wisdom. Princess Lopamudra became the wife of Aga&tya, 
Devajani, daughter of Sukra, whom Kacha, son of Brihaspali, had 
refused was found fit for a Kshatriya prince Yajati.- Marriage is a 
question of culture and refinement and not a question of satisfying the 
urge of nature, companionship, friendship or love. 

One of the greatest dramatists of the world, Shakespeare, says 

“Bat earthlior happy is the rose distill'd 
T han that which, withering on. the virgin-thorn, 

Grows, Uvea, and dies, in single blessedness.” 


* Boston's Dictionary of Universal Information, page 428. 
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And another : — 

“Speak it not lightly 1 ‘tis a holy thing, 

A bond enduring thro ' long distant years. 

When joy o'er thine above is hovering; 

Or when thme eye is wet with bitterest tears, 

Recorded by an angel’s pinions high, 

And must be questioned m etornity. 

Speak it not lightly 1 though the youug and gay 
Are thronging round thee now with tones of mirth ; 

Let not the holy promise of to-day 

Fade liko the clouds that with tho morn have birth, 

But ever bright and sacred may it be, 

Stored in the treasure-cell of memory. 

Life will not prove all sunshine; there will come 
Dark hours for all. O, will ye, when the night 
Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home. 

Love as ye did when calm and bright 

Seemed the sure path ye trod, untouched by core, 

And deemed the future like the present, fair ? 

Should fortune frown on your defenceless head, 

Should storms o ertake your bark on life's dork sea, 

Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread. 

When Hope her syren strain sang joyously, 

Will ye look up though clouds your sky o’ercast, 

And say, together we will bide the blast ? 

Speak it not lightly 1 oh 1 beware, boware ! 

■Tis no vain promise, no unmeaning word; 

Lo l men and angels list the faith ye swear. 

And by the High and Holy One ‘tis heard. 

0, then kneel humbly at Hlb altar now. 

And pray for strength to keep the marriage vow.' 1 * 

(From The Cottager and Artisan.) 

Kalidas, the greatest of Indian poets and dramatists, has pre- 
sented to the world the different aspects and forms of marriage in 
the examples of Uma, the ideal wife of Siva, Rati of Cupid in the 
Kumarsambhava, Indumati in the Raghuvamsa and Sakuntala in the 
well-known and inimitable drama, but Draupadi was the masterpiece of 
Vyasa in his great Epic which played more upon the Indian imagination 
than the heroine of Valmiki or Bhababhuti, Sita or any other model 
hitherto known. The ideal princess Draupadi was said to have been 
married to five Pandavas, a thing unknown or unheard of in any 
history or Epic of the wot Id. To realise the extraordinary beauty of 
such a conception one has to study the growth and development of 
marriage in the ancient history of civilisation in India. Draupadi's 
marriage is a question of divine love and emancipation and is not a 
question of earthly love and marriage. 

* Professor Henry Southgate’s "Noble Thoughts in Noble Language," page 384. 
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The scenes and beauties of Nature have a great and inexplicable 
charm for the uncultivated primitive roan, beasts, birds, etc. The 
objects of the material world afford food and drink; pleasure and 
enjoyment are the effects of creation and are the attributes of mind. 
There is a sort of chord m the human mind which responds to the call 
of nature in the mystic love of the majestic Creator. It plays upon 
the heart and appeals to the head about divinity. Here lies the con- 
necting link between love and religion resulting in final emancipation. 
The sun in the cheerfulness of the morning glow, the stem darling 
beam of noon and mild tenderness of evening sadness ■ the soothing 
moon dazzling in the starry firmament ; wind and water glistening and 
Sowing with joy, are all messages of animation of their gieat Creator 
unknown to the discerning human intelligence. They represent the face 
of Heaven alone and the gay majestic landscape below of tempestuous 
ocean, murmuring rivers, still lakes alive with warbling birds, humming 
bees, roaring beasts on the brim of the lofty mountain peaks, arid 
deserts, flowery woods, green fields of corn or grass, represent the four 
or five elements of nature. Natural beauty and divine glory smile 
upon animal creation. 

It is human knowledge, science, philosophy and religion that 
disclose the hand of the great Creator, the Almighty Father. The great 
concentration of the Ancient ludian sages blessed them with divine sight 
to gauge the law, foresight, truth and justice of Heavenly creation. To 
establish universal love in the society f men by controlling passion, 
selfishness and envy, the Hindu marriage institution came into being 
and developed. 

The law as it applies to the affections becomes the law of society. 
The good and the vile seek their respective companions according to 
different tastes and inclinations. This has always suggested to man 
the sublime creed that the world is not the product of manifold power, 
but of one will of one Mind and that one Mind js reflected everywhere 
in the great universe. The Hindu creation believes in five elements and 
the Samkhya philosophic creation ascribes everything to Prakriti and 
Purusha. Draupadi is represented as Prakriti and the five Pandavas 
are the five elements of Purusha. Prakriti is like cold, which is the 
privation of heat. A man seeks good ends and his strength lies 
in the whole strength of Nature. Justice, power, love and temperance 
proceed out of the same spirit of one Purusha differently named as 
Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakul and Sahadeb. The perception of 
this law of laws in the power of auxiliaries awakens in the mind a 
sentiment which one can call religion, and makes one's greatest happiness 
the possession of Nature, Prakriti or Draupadi, 
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Wonderful is the power to charm and command. The universal 
love ascending to divinity is represented in the marriage of Draupadi. 
The red-1 ireafatcd robin of love sings the sentiments of virtue, the 
cmhalmcr of the wolM, to charm and command the Pandavas in their 
reign of justice and love. It made the sky and hills sublime and the 
silent song of stars heard in the divine love of Draupadi m the exile 
life of the Pandavas. All the sweets of domestic life or ideas of the 
glories of Heaven cannot make one happy unless the heart is cleansed 
from its pollution in the fountain-head of a heart which is opened for 
sin and uncleannc^s. Man ascribes all blame to outward circumstances 
and his imagination is ever busy in sketching such things as will make 
him happy, forgetting, alas, that the vessel of the heart is tainted, thus 
spoiling the wine of earthly comfort. The little head of robin Draupadi 
was a perpetual spring of joy which outward circumstances could not 
influence. The notes of the robin salute the Pandavas at every turn. 
If the weather be bright the bird is on the topmost branch of a tree, and 
if rain be descending it is under the shade of a leaf, and no change can 
put a period to its song of comfott. 

Draupadi may be described in an adaptation of the well-known 
lines of the poet Thomson : — 

“.Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pocks, and starts, and wonders whore sho is : 

Till more familiar grown, the table- crumbs 
Attract her slender feet.” 

If the pleasures of recreation, though innocent, are forbidden by 
the maxims of public morality, then they are liable to become poison 
fountains. Murder will speak from stone walls ; the least admixture 
of a lie will speak for itself. All attempts to make a good impression 
or favourable appearance generally vitiates the effect. Soul first knows 
itself the sentiment of virtue in the union of marriage of the soul within 
and the soul without. This was the marriage of Draupadi with the five 
Pandavas in the philosophic conception of truth and union of Atma and 
Parainatma, the secret law of emancipation. The divine love which 
Draupadi radiated around her and the highly cultured personality that 
she represented, placed her character on such a high pedestal of fa me 
and public estimation that even the declaration of her marriage with 
the five Pandavas could not in the least detract from her spiritual 
and moral loftiness of character or lower her in the least in public 
estimation. The more lofty a character is, the more it is proof a gainat 
public or private obloquies. 

, Sayings and acfc£ which in the case of ordinary people would evoke 
ridicule or reproach, were, in the cases of Socrates, Diogenes or Christ, 



considered models of wisdom and manliness. Similar was the case 
with the noble and chaste Draupadi. The fact that the declaration of 
her having five husbands could not in the least influence public opinion 
against hei , shows ho v very noble, chaste, moi al and highly cultured 
she was in her time. It is -very legrettahlc and a strange irony of fate 
that great Western scholars have sought to find in it a handle against 
her and to ridicule the glorious and lcpuled ancient Hindu society and 
civilisation. Western scholars have thought the Mahahharata to be a 
glorification of the ICurus, and it is in the Gtuess of Lhinga that the 
profligate Kuru pi incus and their friends like Kama too found giounds 
to insult Draupadi publicly foi being a consenting party to the political 
declaration that she uas the wife of the live Paudavas when she was 
really the wife of Yudhisllnra alone. 

Mairiage is the most impoilanl relation of life. It is the sanctioned 
and regulated mode of connection which the innate and instinctive 
tendencies of human beings .It sire with the opposite sex. There was 
no such thing as marriage in the beginning of mention in Hindu my- 
thology. Human creation, it ns said, was made by the fiat of the 
Creator, but when it was found thiit men so bom renounced the world, 
the Creator thought women necessary for perpetuation of the human 
race by propagation. Illusion was then represented by woman as an 
important part of creation. Union between male and female became the 
essential question of cieation, not only in animals but even in plants. In 
primitive sociities there was at Grst clan life, and when the importance 
of the female grew, family life came into vogue. Marriage was a 
later development essential for the regulation of society and decency, 
the stepping stone of civilisation. 

The question of civilisation arises, more or lass, with the marriage 
ceremony. Eventually love became the fruit of marriage. For love 
without marriage is like a bird of passage which scatB itself upon the 
mast of a ship wlticii itself moves along. Fools gather round a great 
beauty in a party of Svyambara just like wasps about a fruit girl. 
Marriage makes the tree of love grow and gives fruit, making its roots 
deep-seated and allowing birds to build their nests therein and affording 
shelter to travellers. No joy m nature is so sublimely pure os that of 
the affectionate mother at the good fortune of her children. In do- 
mestic life heavy cares are heaped on the wife, who forgets herself and 
lives for others. She learns to serve her time to suit her fate. The 
hours of night are to her the same as those of the day. She learns to 
govern in the domain which belongs to her in the house. Her love 
teaches the husband to realise his duty and service to her children. 
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To blow is not to play on the flute ; one must know how to move 
the fingers to bring out the notes of harmony to make life enjoyable, 
so that peace may reign in the heart of the household. The highest 
fortune of union ib what remedies the shortcomings and compensates 
the failings of male and female. The first foundation of human society 
is marriage and it was a sort of schooling and education, if not partner- 
ship of life. Grief and joy, when shared, give greater relief and 
pleasure than when one alone is left to them. 

Marriage was eventually regarded as a religious ceremony of the 
highest importance, not only to propagate the human race but as having 
a direct bearing on the place in the next world. Mamage is defined as 
an act, ceremony or process by which mutual i-elationship is established. 
For in course of time angels of Heaven appear in children to illumine 
the unselfish love of the Heavenly Father which is planted in the breasts 
of earthly parents. 

It is evident from Hindu mythology that during the Vedic 
period the institution of mamage had come to be definitely crystallized. 

“In the Big Veda Urvasi sojuma with Pururavas for four years, the two lovers 
in the Visnu-Puraana spend 610UO years in pleasure and delight.”* 

Mitra and Varuna in a marvellous manner beget the famous sages 
Vasistha and Agastya. It is necessaiy to present a portion of the 
verses of the Rig Veda bearing on the point, as well as quotations from 
'Pancavimsa Brahmana 1 : — 

“First Soma accepts thee; then Gandharva accepts thee; Agni is thy third lord; 
the son of mania the fourth to accept thee. (40).” “Soma bestowed this maiden to 
Gandharva, Gandharva gave her to Agni. Agm has given her to me with wealth 
and progeny. (41).” “0 bridegroom and bride’ Do ye remain here together; do 
not be separated. Enjoy food of various kinds; remain m your own home, and 
enjoy happiness in company of your children and grandchildren. (43)/* “The 
bnde and bridegroom say, May Prajapati 1>estow on us children; may Aryaman keep 
us united till old age.* (.Address to the bnde), O bride! Enter with auspicious Bigns 
to the home of thy husband Do good to our male servants and our femalo servants, 
and to our cattle. (43)** “Be thy eyes froe from anger; minister to the happiness of 
thy husband; do good to our cattle. May thy mind be cheerful; and may thy beauty 
be bright. Be the motheT of heroic sons, and be devoted to the gods. Do good to our 
yntlA servants and our female servants, and to our cattle. (44)*’ “0 Indra make this 
woman fortunate and the mother of worthy sons Let ten sons be bom of her, so 
that there may be eleven men (m the family) with the husband. (45)“ “(Address to 
the bride), May thou have influence over thy father-in-law and over thy mother-in- 
law, and be as a queen over thy sister-in-law and brother-in-law. (46)*’ “(The 
bridegroom and bride say), May all the gods unite our hearts; may Matansvan and 
Dhatri and the goddess of speech unite us together. (47)“ (X 85). Big Veda.” 

In the Atharva Veda the marriage sukta <Jf the Rig Veda is found 
with certain important changes. The gift of the bride rests with her 
* ♦ pr, 'fylntemits “A flistoyy of Indian literature,” page 580. 
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father. The gift of cows and blankets for securing long life and pro* 
geny to the couple was introduced. The consummation mantras are 
included. The hymns of the Atharva Veda, containing as it does, 
mostly spells and incantations, appealed to the ignorant and soon 
became very popular. The incantations, medicines, and injunction of 
gifts to alleviate the distress and misery of the world must have been 
appealing to the instincts of the people. Blessings were invoked for 
the Arya and Sudra equally. The Brahmans were oppressed by the 
kings (V. 19) and the gospel of truth was preached that kings and 
nations where Brahmanas were oppressed do not prosper (V. 9-6)5 cows 
were specially ptized and gifts of cows were revered and praised over 
all others (XII. 4). The Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were mentioned and 
Indra was invoked to make them prosperous. 

With the growth of society and ideas of convenience, morality and 
religion, it is surmised that promiscuity naturally came to be legarded 
with disfavour. Fiee intercourse before marriage might have been the 
custom in the pre-Vedic period, but that too came to be considered as 
reprehensible and must have disappeared. Parasara was said to have 
asked for the hand of Salyabati but the guardian refused. It is 
clearly mentioned in the Epic. Besides, it is inconceivable that Vyasa 
could be guilty of proclaiming to the world the misconduct of his father 
or mother m the way it is described there, so it cannot but be an 
interpolation by the enemies of Vyasa. 

It might be said with great emphasis that a similar attempt was 
made by the enemies of the Panda vas and the friends of the Kurus 
revising the Epic describing the Pandavas and Draupadi as their common 
wife, which was wholly unorthodox and revolting to the ideas of 
ancient Hindu civilisation. Proofs are not wanting. The marriage of 
king Parikshit with the princess of the king of Munduka is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata in the Bana Parva, Chapter CXCII. This is very 
interesting, for king Ayusha told his daughter to be faithful and cursed 
hor for her previous misconduct. That seems to be one of the first 
marriages among the kings of the Solar line. The relevant portion is 
quoted here below from the translation s — 

“ Markendeya said: — A king of Ajodhya, born in Iksbakn’s dynasty, named 
Parikshit, (onco) went out hunting. Pursuing a deer alone on a single horse he 
went away to a great dutanoe (from his followers and retinue). Fatigued and 
afflicted with hunger and thirst, he saw in that port of the country where he 
was (thus) led, & dark and dense forest. He entered it (the forest). Seeing in 
the deep forest a charming lake, he with his horse bathed them. Thus being 
refreshed and placing some lotus-stalks before the horse (lor him to eat), he 
•at on the side of the lake, Lying down there he heard a sweet attain of music. 



Hearing it he reflected, 4 1 do not see any trace of any human being here: 
whose at ram oE music is then this ?’ ITe then saw a damsel of great beauty 
and grace gathering flowers and singing (as she was doing it;, Fliosoon cazno 
near the king To hor Bind he, 4 0 blessed lady, who are you and to whom do 
you belong?* dhe replied, *1 am a maiden.' The king said, *1 ask you to be 
mine.' To him replied the maiden, ‘dive mo a pledge,— only thou I can be 
yours’ The king asked about tho p lodge and tbe maiden said, T must never 
see water’ The king said, * Be it so’ and he then married hor IJavmg married 
her, the king Parikshit sported with her in groat joy and sat' with her m 
silence. When ho was thus living, his soldiers arrived at that spot. Seeing tho 
king the soldiers stood surrounding him. Cheered by tho arrival of his 
soldiers, the king entered a imlankm and wont to Jus city. Arriving at his own 
city, he lived with her m privacy. Even those who were stationed near him could 
not see him. Thereupon lus chief m'mstoi asked those women that waited upon 
him, 4 What is your business?' The women said, — 'We soo hero a matchlessly 
beautiful damsel and the king has marned hei giving hor <i pledge, namely that he 
would never show her any wator.* Having heard all this, lio (the minister) made an 
artiAcial forest containing many trees with numerous fruits and flowers. Ho 
excavated a large and deep tank within that forest in one of: its comers. He 
covered it with a net of pearls, and its water looked like ambrosia. One day he 
spoke thus to the king m private. 4 This is a beautiful finest having no water 
anywhere. Sport here m joy ' At those words of the minister, he (the king) 
entered than forest with las beautiful \uJe. Ono day when he was sporting in th.it 
charming forest, he became tired and fatigued and afflicted with kungei and Hurst. 
He then saw a bower ol Madliavi (creopor). ifntenug it with his beloved, tho king 
saw a tank full of wator win ill was transparent and winch was as sweet as nectar. 
Seeing it with his beautiful wife, lie sat down on itB bank Then the king thus 
spoke to that lady, 4 Cheerfully bathe m this water.’ Having heard his words, 
she got down under the water, but she did not re- appear again. When the lung 
searched for her, he did not And any trace of hor. Ho then ordorod the water of the 
tank to be pumper! out. lie thereupon saw a frog sitting at tho mouth of a hole. 
On seeing this, the king passed the following order in anger. ‘Kill all frogs 
wherever they are to be found. Whoever wishes to seo me, let him come to me 
with a dead frog as tribute ' When this fearful destruction of frogs went on, the 
frightened frogs went to / their king and told h<m all that had happened. Thereupon 
the king of the frogs, assuming the garb of an ascetic Brahmano, came to that 
monarch and thus spoke to him. 4 0 king, do not allow anger to take possession of 
you. Be kind, you should not destroy the innocent frogs.’ TwoSlokas here 
follow:— O Unddterloratmg one, do nob destroy the frogs. Pacify your wrath. 
The prosperity and ascetic merit of those that Iiavo their souls steeped in ignorance 
always suffer diminution. Pledge yourself not to be angry with tho frogs. What 
need have you to commit such a sin? What purpose will be served by lulling the 
frogs?* To lum the king, whose heart was full of grief for the disappearance 
of his dear one thus spoke *1 will never forgive the frogs. I will certainly 
destroy them. My boloved wife has been devoured by one of those wicked wretches. 
The frogs therefore will always deserve to be killed by me. O learned you 
shall not intercede on their behalf.’ Having heard his words, he (the frog king) 
thus spoke with his senses and mind much pained, 4 0 king, be kind. 1 am the 
king of the frogs, named Ayusha. She was my daughter, named Sushabhana. 
This is but an instance of her bad character. She had decoivod many other kings 
before. Then the king said, 4 [ desire bo have her. Let her bo given to me by 
you.'* Thereupon her father bestowed her upon him and he spoke to her thus, 
4 Walt upon this king.’ Having said this, he thus cursed his daughter in anger, 
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“As you have deserved many kin yd, Jtor your tiua uutratiUtul conduct, your sond will 
he liaLeid oL Brail mauus/'* 

It secnn significant that the kings and priests did not think well 
of connection^ between uncivilised people, like Mundakas, and that 
connection between civilised royal families and king* of India were 
found nccossaiy for the advancement of civilisation and peace 

It might have l)cen that Pardcslut’s kingdom of Ajodhya was named 
from Ayusha, who bestowed lu-, daughter on Parikdiit in marriage and 
was thus insliuniental in t lie propagation of tnc Ikhhaku line of kings 
of Ajodhya. linrth is called Prithivi from the fa» t of her first being 
the wife of (i.e., enjoyed by) king Pritbu; a held is named aftei the 
person who first clears it of the jungle, and a game helongs to him who 
wins it firt t. 

With the development of society and civic life, maniage became 
regulated by law* and leligiou* canons. From Yedic times to the times 
of Lhe Indian Epic* i Lglit forms of marriage wmc in vogue. The Hindu 
form of maniage has never been a contra noeia, Lc. f a social contract, 
as in Western countries, but has always been a loligious sacrament.. 
The Vedas piovidcd mantras and formulae for solemnizing marriage 
and the institutes of Manu promulgated the laws and rules regulating 

marriage. The eight forms of marriage are 

“the Brahma, Duiva, A'rslia, Prajapabya, A* sura, Uaudharva, Bakshasa and 
Paig’ai'hJ'. Tho fcjtx: forma •' of marriage) commencing with the first one C Brahma’) are 
proper for Brahmanae; the four torias a>unbeil irom tho end riVns'acba) are not 
sinful for JtahaLriyas, and the name bet, except mg that of itakslusa, bhall be regarded 
as proper for Vam yes, and S’udra&.”t 

The Brahmana form and the Arsha foun of marriage have come 
down to Lhe present time. There was also another kmd of maniage, 
viz., Svayambara marriage, hut that was hardly a separate form 
of marriage. It was only a ceremony and a mode of choosing the 
bridegroom, the actual marriage which followed the ceremony being 
held in the Brahmana form. 

Under Vedic ordinances, the essential ceremonies for a marriage 
are : firstly, the bestowal of the girl by her parent or guardian on the 
bridegroom by invocations of the gods and the deities ; secondly, the 
performance of the Yajna with fire jn which the Hre-God is made a 
witness to the bestowal and the gift of the bride; and thirdly, the 
Saptapadif/fiman (literally, going seven steps), in which the bride goes 
seven steps following closely ani literally at the heels of the bridegroom 
and this last ceremony completes the maiTiage and makes it irrevocable* 
After this tiaptapadigaman, the girl belongs to the husband and her 

* UaigliBh Translation of the JMahobharata, Chapter OX Old, Ban a Parva, page 286. 
verses 3**— 3f>. 

tMami Samhita, Chapter JUT, verses 21 and 23, page 84. 
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father or former guardian ceases to have any guardianship or control 
over her, and when this bestowal and gift is once thus complete, the 
father of the gii 1 has no further right to bestow her on anyone else. 

That Draupadi's marriage with the five Pandava brothers succes- 
sively, is a mischievous myth, is abundantly clear from the fact that her 
marriage with the five Pandavas docs not belong to any of the eight 
forms of marriage known in India from the earliest Vedic times, nor 
could there have been any further bestowal of her by her father on any 
other Pandava after the completion of her marriage with YudhisLhira 
Dhaumya, the selected and a, pointed priest, officiated in the marriage 
with Yudhisthira only, the other marriages were only reported with the 
strange return of the virginity of Draupadi after no religious ceremony. 
There were no rules existing then sanctioning such marriages. Not 
that there were free inter-caste marriages, but a Brahman could marry 
a girl from his own caste as well as from any of the other three inferior 
castes, so could a Kshatriya and a Vaisya marry girls from their own 
castes as well as from the castes inferior to them, but generally none 
could marry a girl from a superior caste. Marriages with girls from 
inferior castes were known as Anuloma marriages. 

The Manu Samhita gives the duties of men and women in the 9th 
Chapter, and quotes Vedas and Nigamas regarding incantations for the 
expiration of the sin of incest as follows : — 

11 la as much as my mother faithless to her lord, used to stroll about in quest of 
other men’s (embraces,) may my father purify her ovum, deAled b* her incests with 
others This (Mantra of the Veda) serves as an illustration (of what has been said 
in the preceding couplets For the expiation of the sin which a woman commits, 
by contemplating transgressions against hor lord, however slight, this Mantra 
has been enjoined to be employed. As a river in contact with the sea becomes 
briny, so a woman acquires traits of mind and character similar to those of the man 
Bhe has union with. Though bom of vile castes, Akshamala, united with Vasistha 
and S'ar&ngi, wedded to Mandapala, become highly glorified These and other women 
of low origin acquired excellent traits of character through contact with the 
auspicious mental traits of their respective husbands. 41 

"Men, learned m history, recite a verse on the subject, framed by Vayu, which 
forbids men to sow their seeds in other men’s wives. As an arrow, hit by 
one into the aperture of on arrow on the body of an animal previously shot by 
another, becomes futile, so the fruit of the seed, cast by one in the wife of another, 
does not belong to him. (Hence, a son procreated on another’s wife does not belong 
to bis progenitor). It is only with his wife and progeny that a man becomes com- 
plete. Hence the wise call the husband and wife as identical. By sale or separa- 
tion (abandonment) the husband and svife cannot be liberated (severed) from each 
other; we know this law to have been originally made by the Creator of the universe. 
Only once can the partition of an estate be made, only once can a girl be given away 
in marriage, and only once can a thing be gifted. Each of these three things can be 
made only for onoe.”t 

♦Manu Samhita, page 317, Chapter IX, verses 20—24. 

1 \ Manu Samhita, page 320, Chapter IX verses 42—47. 
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Marriage amongst the ancient Hindus was an institution of 
training and perpetual tutelage. The husband took entire charge of 
the wife— her up-bringing, education, training aud moulding of character. 
It was for this that the Shastias enjoined sufficient disparity of age 
between the husband and the wife. The man iagcable age of the girl 
was enjoined to ho I ■etween 9 and 11 and that of the husband close 
upon 30, when he had completed his own education and training and 
was competent to take up the education of the would-be wife. The 
wife being of such tender age, and her whole up-bringing being in the 
hands of the husband, liet husband became responsible for her training 
and the results of that training. This was the reason why the Hindu 
Shastras made the husband responsible for the acts and conduct of the 
wife and the wife not responsible foi either her own or her husband’s 
actions. With the marriage the life of a Hindu began, as it was with 
marriage that he settled in a household, and the comforts of home life 
rested solely on the married couple. 

In the Svayambai a marriage, the state of things was different, for 
such marriages could take place only in the case of girls who had attain- 
ed the age of majority, i.e., 16. In these cases the wife was sufficiently 
educated and cullutcd to lake upon herself the task of selecting the 
husband and in many cases the office of guidmg the husband, as is sym- 
bolised by the charioteering of their husbands by Subhadra and ICaikeyi. In 
actual warfare the task of the t hariolcer was more important and onerous 
than of the fighter or hero. The hero had to fight wherever he found 
himself confronted with foes, but the charioteet needed the keenness of 
an expert warrior, prevision and intelligence to discern and select at the 
right moment the ^pot where the heio’s presence was most needed. It 
was for this that in the Great War of Kuiukshettra none other than the 
great Sri Krishna, who was foremost in intelligence and political 
wisdom, could he the charioteer. The Svayambara marriage was con- 
fined to Kshaliiya princesses only, and the heroines of both the Epics, 
Sita and Draupadi, were married by Svayambara ceremony. 

The Svayambara marriage first originated with the marriage of 
Savitri, who was asked by her father to select a husband, but as 
she had made a defective choice, having made it without the know- 
ledge of her father, that form of Svayambara did not continue and 
in future the Svayambara ceremony had to be held in the pre- 
sence of the father and a public assembly of kings and distinguished 
personages so that there might be sufficient safeguards against a wrong 
or defective choice. And it was for this that at Draupadi’s Svayambara 
the Suta Kama was not allowed to try the prescribed feat of archery, 
and when Arjuna, an unknown Brahmin urchin, performed the feat and 



won Draupadi all the assembled Kbhatriya kings rose in a body to 
denounce the winnci and nullify the choice. They wanted to veto the 
choice on the ground of the impudence and audacity of a pool Biahmin 
to possess a highly cultured and beautiful Kshatriya princess. 

But such objections did not appeal to Drupad or the distinguished 
Brahmin community present in the ceremony on the ground that the 
Pandavas, combined the knowledge and wisdom of a Brahmin with the 
chivalry and heroism of a Kshatriya. The Brahmins offered to help 
the Pandavas, but Aijuna did not require their help. The five Pauda- 
vas proved quite a match for all the Kshatriya kings, which convinced 
Drupad and others that the five unknown Brahmins were none other 
than the five Pandavas, the controllers of the senses. It was not impera- 
tive or necessary that the winner should marry the girl. He could himself 
marry or make a gift of her to any other. It was for this that Bhisma 
won Amba and Ambalika for marrying them to Bichitrahirja and Pandu, 
and Arjuna won Draupadi at the Svayambara ceremony for the marriage 
of Yudhisthira, and Kama did the same thing for Durjodhana. 

It was a time when the commanding intellect should have the 
throne and not the hero. There was something which touched the heart 
indirect contact with the gift of Nature or God. Something beautiful and 
patriotic for which no sacrifice was considered too dear. It was for 
this that the report of Draupadi’s marriage with the five Pandavas was 
circulated and the Kurus, including Durjodhana and Kama, were deceiv- 
ed. The moral law with spiritual greatness was far superior to written 
law and custom. The sudden and dramatic appearance of the Pandavas 
as Brahmins in the Svayambara ceremony and the discovery of their 
adversaries in the fight that they were no other than the Pandavas, 
whom they thought to have been destroyed in the lac house might be 
said to be the real opening scene of the great Epic, where the success 
of the Pandavas and the winning of the emblem of prosperity, Draupadi, 
area fitting prelude to their final success in the battle of Kurukshettra. 

Truth cannot b? obliterated. It can be discovered, if a real attempt 
is made, T icre a»-e clear proofs in the revised Mahabharata that 
Draupadi was the wife of Yudhisthira alone and no one else. The 
revisers of the Epic did all they could to obliterate the evidences of 
Draupadi*s real marriage with Yudhisthira but failed, and there are 
clear clues and observations to find out the truth even now. Remem- 
brances last longer than present reality. The wound of conscience is no 
scar and time cools it not with his wing but only keeps it open with his 
scythe. The rose does not bloom without thorns, but they do not outlive 
the rose. The spirits of saints, heroes, heroines, artists, dramatists follow 
after thp living man. Individuality is everywhere respected as the root 



of everything good- Every nature puts forth its own fruit and can- 
not do other wl-c. lie who gives up the* smallest part of a secret has 
no longei got tin* ie$f in Iii-» power. Without poesy and art the spirit 
grows weary and wooden Habit and impute have been spoken of a* 
constituting marriage, if it lsnot coin-ctly «b scribe .1 a*-, the evidence from 
which marriage may In- inferied. Repute is not the opinion of a section 
of society but the gencial, constant and unvarying belief of friends and 
neighbours. 

Marriage vvut> ultimately reduced to a form of contract in law when 
the mutual consent of partn-b became important. Marriage under the 
age of puberty without consent of the parents became void. This is 
somewhat peculiar m the human union of male and female as compared 
with the brute creation. It is not a question of necessity for protection, 
as it is with beasts. It i, a question of sight, speech, sympathy, com- 
panionship, partnership, love and reason, if not religion itself. In 
fact, it is a groat question of the greatest bond on earLh which can em- 
brace the whole round of all earthly endearments. This is the source 
of ideas of mother, motheiland and nationality which the Hindus even 
now consider higher than Heaven itself. No sacrifice was too dear for 
mother or motherland so to defend them people gladly laid down their 
lives, for which act they won* said to go to Heaven. Manners of 
men and women spring from their qualities, yet their happiness or 
miseiy chiefly depend on their actions. The main purpose of life is 
action rather than quality. 

"Now let us fcUn.uk the Eternal Power; convinced 
That Hea\on bufc tries mir virtue by affliction. 

That of the cloud that wraps the presont hour 
.Serves hut to brighten all our futuro days.” 

Evil times come, driving husband and wife apart from each other's 
beloved company to spend their days and nights in agony or sorrow, 
to try their individual culture and love, whether they are good and 
true. Sita, Sabya and Damayanli were such examples, but Draupadi 
was quite different, as was Kunti. Draupadi was the model example 
of a cultured queen and wife, and Kunti that of a queen mother of 
Ancient India. Men do not agree as to the true ideal of happiness. It 
is, no doubt, the divine gift. It is nothing less than cowardice to shun 
the trials and crosses oflife. To die, in order to avert a disaster, is 
not noble. To feel pleasure and pain and overcome the trouble largely 
depends on the ability, culture and education of a man and woman. 

Action springs from the habits of the just and temperate, and in the 
acts of the wicked nothing seems to be so preposterous as those which, 
when they deceive, manage in some way to look most virtuous and 
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upright. If Draupadi 's marriage was of that description her name would 
not have found a place in the great Epic and she would not have come 
down to posterity as a virtuous queen whose name is even now recited 
by Indians to dispel sin. Evils bring men together; i.e., when the 
same thing is harmful to both they become friends. u Miseiy acquaints a 
man with strange bed-fellows” (Shakespeare). In poverty and misfortune 
men think of friends as their only, refuge. A good man sympathises 
with one in distress. Draupadi’s marriage was an illustration of it. 
Svayambara was a political marriage and nut an ordinary marriage. 

A state may be said to be a society of people, united together 
by families and children to live happily. Husband and wife are not 
mere questions of domestic happiness in a royal family. There have 
been political, moral and religious obligations of the highest nature in 
their union. It was for this that nobility and royalty carried very 
great respect m Ancient India. They were all distinguished men of the 
day and the happiness or misery of the state depended on the virtue and 
wisdom of the king and queen who ruled the state. They were not 
ordinary mortals but ideals of the highest order whom the good kings and 
wise sages accepted as worthy of being declared Emperor and Empress 
of India in Rajasuya and Asvamedha sacrifices. Yudhisthira and Drau- 
padi, as king and queen, performed these sacrifices. Ramachandra 
performed the Asvamedha sacrifice with the golden image of Sitaand not 
with the actual Sita in exile. It is a clear proof of the fact that Draupadi 
was not the common nife of the Pandavas, which talc was only circulated 
for securing peace. The marriage of Draupadi with Yudhisthira alone 
and not with the five Pandavas was recorded in the texts of the 
Mahabharata with Dhaumya* officiating as the priest. The report was 
circulated merely to avert the war after the marriage as a political move 
of the highest importance. It was not a marriage for their own 
individual pleasures but for the friendship of the fighting families of 
India, where the ideal man and woman of the royal blood harmonised 
in their nuptial ties with everything humane and divine, and earned 
love and esteem. 

The world very often judges wrongly from failures and successes 
in marriage, but the seciet of mutual happiness seems to be mutual 
understanding. When people marry out of pure love and have to 
marry on certain disadvantageous or inconvenient conditions, they are 
not deterred from the marriage by prudential considerations of propriety 
or impropriety, orfromconsideiations of shame or disgrace. Sometimes 
people marry for serving some useful purpose in life, in society or in 
politics. These bold facts of great love and political policy were 
*A4i Parra, Chapter OC of the English translation of the Mahabharata, 


underlying the marriage of Draupadi. The sad and forlorn life of the 
Pandavas was sweetened by the marriage of Draupadi. The question of 
marriage of the Indian Epic heroines Sita and Draupadi were the 
outcome of boons obtained in their previous lives through religious 
fervour. The great poet Kalidas worked this idea into his famous poem 
Kumarsambhava about Uma’s marriage. Uma won Siva’s hand through 
religious austerities. 

In the Epic marriage is not a question of mutual happiness of the 
married couple but has been a great question of politics, religion and 
boon of emancipation. Sita wanted Naiayana to be her consort and 
her wish was fulfilled in her next life, but it was not happy in the 
worldly sense of the word. Draupadi’s fate was no brighter. She 
triumphed in the end, but the loss of her dear and near ones was 
irreparable. The question of Draupadi’s marriage should not be judged 
by the ordinary standards of custom, etc. The family of five senses 
represented in a man must be united to those of a woman of great 
culture to live closer together than ever. It was not a social bond of 
civilisation but what a nation ought to preserve as the lesson of 
marriage from the religious point of emancipation through love of un- 
selfishness and sacrifice in thought, action and temperament. Sri 
Krishna was indentified with Draupadi's marriage to stand up against 
preconceived notions, so that people and a nation could be intellectually 
and spiritually great in realising divine love more than mere earthly 
love, for which Sita entered the earth disappointed even though she 
was the beloved wife of Rama, an incarnation of Narayana. It was 
not a question of the mere controlling of passion by chaste habits and 
manners called chastity, the test of earthly love, whose idea was not 
the same throughout and all over the world in all ages. 

Draupadi’s marriage raises important historical, mythological and 
religious questions of the time. The authors of the Indian Epics with 
a view to create dramatic interest introduced their heroines' births, 
marriages and disappearances, as novelties in the realm of the 
religion of divine love. Their object was achieved and the greatest 
interest was created, but it was like the interest people feel in a thing at 
which they look agape. They were puzzled at the bold dramatic 
creation in Sita’s birth from the earth and Draupadi's from fire. There 
was a fight between Rama and Parasurama over the breaking of the 
reputed l>ow of Siva and the Pandavas in the guise of Brahmins gave a 
rude shock to the chivalries of the Kshatriyas of the day by winning the 
prize of Draupadi, in the public assembly of Svayambara. The marriage 
of Draupadi with the five Pandavas was a question of all questions in 
Draupad's court and continued till the days of Janmejoya, 
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The revisers of the Mahabha rata found it difficult to reconcile this, 
and they attempted to do so by putting a question in king Janme- 
joya's mouth and au-aveiing it by quoting a peace airangement 
made by the fainoua celestial sage Narada. But it was like the 
thief’s mistake in forgetting to wash his feel and to obliteiaLc lus 
footprints. The dramatic intci polators forgot that Narada's name in 
Hindu mythology is synonymous with quarrel-mougenng and it has 
passed into a proverb, and for him to strive after and devise means 
for peace itself smacks ot absurdity. His advice would better fit in 
with the scene after the maniage, whole Kama was uiging Durjodhana 
to give battle to the Pandavas before they could be firmly united with 
the Panchal and Yadus and their ft lends. 

“ It is imposed) 1 *) to create disunion amongot them when they have a common 
wife, uor is it possible to estrange Draupadi from them by spies when she chose them 
while in adversity hut now they are m prosperity. The Pandavas cannot he won over 
by any policy or machiiiaUon or bribery or disumou Gkve ap that idea. It is 
only proper that before the Pandavas are united with the Panchals and Yadabs, 
Durjodhana* you should not wasto any tirno to give them immediate fight by your 
prowess, so that the combined effort might not wrest from you their kingdom. 
Prowess is the cardinal virtue of the Ksh.itnyas and one should follow this if he 
wants to be successful m tins world.’* 4 

It would be more appropriate for Narada then to have rather 
forecasted dissension and quairel among the Pandava brothers by 
citing the story of the destruction of Sunda and Upasunda, brothers, for 
the possession of the beautiful Tilottama to set at rest tue wiong 
theory of Kama, This is the text of the advice of Kama and it was 
set at rest by Narada's story of Tiiottaina, where l he two brothers 
fought and destroyed when trying to possess Tilottama. Durjodhana 
clearly admitted in his reply to Krishna during his peace mission that 
he was once deceived when he was young and the Pandavas got every- 
thing then, but there was no chance oi repeating it again. 

“0 Krishna ’ This kingdom which ought not to have been given away was given 
away when I dopendod ou othors, out of ignorance or fear when i was a child 0 
Janardanal It is not now to be regained by the sons of Pandu. So long as the 
position of king is held by Dhntarastra, O do Lg titer of the YrlsUtus, not even 
such a small bit of land as is pierced by the point of a sharp needle shall I give 
to the Pandavas. ”t 

The Svayambara of Draupadi was thought to be the proper incident 
and place to expose the atrocious attempt of vicious Kurus to destroy the 
Pandavas in the lac house. The dramatic appearance of the 
P andavas in the guise of Brahmanas after long disappearance and their 
becoming victors in an unjust fight and the winners of Draupadi was 

* Adi P-»rva, Chapter UOiV, i arses a aud Si. 

t Udyoga Pwrva, Chapter QJXVL t, verses 28 -25. 
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questionings, like putting a host of syllogisms to flight with a sneer or 
with a quotation of spurious authority. The culmination of absurdity 
is reached when learned students of the Epics swallow this absurd 
fiction as a fact and use it as a lever to throw back the whole age of the 
Epic rather than the far simpler, more rational and logical course of 
throwing away this absurdity as a base fiction. 

The births, marriages and disappearances of the heroines of the 
great Indian Epics formed the bedrock of Hindu mythology of the 
religion of divine love and nothing else. It was for this the heroines 
of the Indian Epics sought the form of Svayambara marriage not recited 
in the recognised Hindu institutes of Manu, etc. The ideas of morality, 
decency and chastity were far more advanced, sliict and hard in the 
age when the Pandavas flourished than in the Vedic age. Since the 
days of Svetaketu and Dirghatama the Hindu marriage system was 
crystallised into a sacrament and regulated by laws, as is evident from 
the discussions and objections of Drupad and his son as well as from 
the text of the great Epics. It cannot be overlooked that Madhabi, 
daughter of king Yajati, who had not hesitated to be given away to 
four kings successively to propagate the hnes of kings in Ancient India, 
sternly refused to comply with her father’s wish when he asked her to 
accept marriage by Svayambara and she went to the woods to practise 
religious austerities. Her refusal to accept marriage by Svayambara 
was inconsistent with the ideas of life then prevalent. It may be that 
Madhabi’s marriage with the four signifies nothing but the Vedic foim of 
marriage in which Soma accepts first, then Gandharva, then Agni, and 
then the son of man is the fourth to accept the girl, as recited before 
from the Panchavimsa Brahmana. Fire is invoked as favouring law 
of worshippers, the divine purifier and the great witness of the un- 
breakable marriage tie. Poor dramatic revisers, to make the Pandavas 
demi-gods, foisted upon Kunti the story and the name of Madhabi in 
the great Epic.* 

The theory of divine love is beautifully clear in the presence of 
Sri Krishna by the discovery of five Pandavas in the form of Brahmins 
and winning over Maya or Prakriti in Draupadi or Krishnah. It may 
mean that the five senses reflected in the five Pandavas in the receptacle 
of Maya displayed in Draupadi must be combined and co-ordinated with 
true and sincere love, for marriage without such auxiliary co-ordination 
of the forces of love, the concentration of mind controlling the five 
senses, cannot be effected in producing divine love. Krishna’s famous 
conch-shell was named Panchajanya and Draupadi’s marriage to Panch 
jan (five persons) or five senses cannot but have clear relation to 
‘Professor M. S, butt's Translation, Adi Parra (Jaturgriha) Chapter OL, verse 6. 
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divine love. The conch Panchajanya gave warning of impending 
danger and death to friends and foes alike on the religious battlefield of 
Kurukshettra, demonstrating the woiks of Panchajan (Pandavas) under 
the leadership of Sn Krishna wedded to the divine love of Draupadi to 
send even the wicked and vile to Heaven to be tiansformed into good. 

It is for this that the author describes Yucltnsthira, the incarnation 
of virtue, on liis translation to Heaven to have first found there his 
wicked adversaries, who fell victims on the famous battlefield and not 
his own brothers or wife. The question put by Professor Max Muller 
in his “ Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” why was Drupad's daughter 
Krislmah, the common wives of the sons of Pandu ? should not have 
found a place in it, (p. 47), for one answer to it is to be found in the 
Markandcya Purana which is as follows : — 

M The adorable lndra 1 King) became incarnate m live forms. His auspicious wife 
was born as Krishna from Agru I'fireb she. Krishna, was the wifo of Jndra alone and 
no ono elso.”* 

lndra, it is said in the Shanti Parva, Chapter LXVII, verse 4, is the 
name of a king : — 

“The Brntis (Vedas} say that m crooning a king, it is lndra that is crowned 
in the person of the king. A person who seeks his own prosperity, should adore 
the kmg as he should adore fndra himself.’* 

Besides, it cannot be overlooked that there is the important allusion 
to the five deities anxious to possess Damayanti at her Svayambara 
marriage ceremony. 

“ Thereupon the fair- com plaxioned Damayunti entered the amphitheatre ; 
and thus attracted the eyes and hearts of the assembled princes When the 
kings beheld her, their oyos. unmoved, were firmly fixed upon those parts of 
her body, wherever they lwd fallen first. Thereupon, 0 Bharata, the names 
of the kings having been uttered, the daughter of Ehiraa beheld five per- 
sons all alike in their form. Theroifter llio daughter of the kmg of Vidarbhas, 
having seen all of them of similar forms, could not make out wbrnhone was 
pnnee Nala; tor doubts had already arisen in her mind. Whomsoever she saw 
amongst the kings, she supposed him to lie the prince Nala; and thus the thoughtful 
lady pondered, and deliberated in hei mind. ‘How shall I discern the gods, and 
how shall 1 ascertain prince Nala?’ This thought engrossed the mind of the daugh- 
ter of the king of the Vidarbhas, and also afflicted her with great grief 0 Bha- 
rata, she deliberated in her mind upon the marks of which she heard, as apper- 
taining to the gods : — * X have heard from the old men whatever marks belong to the 
celestials, and indeed those ore never seen to appertain to any one of these assembled 
m this oar th,’ Thus she thought on this subject over and over in several ways, and 
came to the conclusion, Six.— that she should, after saluting the celestials, with 
the mind and words, and with joined hands, resolve upon obtaining the assistance 
of the gods themselves. Trembling with fear she spoke to the celestials thus*. 
f On hearing the words of the swans X accepted the prince of the Xishadas as my 
husband. For the sake of that vow of mine, 0 celestials, point him out to me. 
As 1 am always Arm to him either in speech or thought, so for the sake of that 
truth, it behoves the celestials to point him out to me. When it was settled to 

* Professor Pargiter’s M&rkan deya Parana, canto V, verses 24r2t$. 
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me by the celestials that the prince of the Nisbadhas should he my husbaud; for 
the sake of that truth it, behoves the celestials to x>oint him to me When 1 have 
commenced my vow for the worship of king Nala; for the sake of that truth, it 
behoves the celestials to reveal lum to me It behoves tho Lokapalas, the most 
excellent of the gods, therefore, to assume their rospoctivo forms, that I may 
ascertain that virtuous prince (Nala). The celestials, having hoard tho words of 
Dumnyauti full of compassion, and known for certain that her love for the priucu 
of the Nishadlias was most fervent, and also realising her fixed will, parity of 


heart and mind and ,liei passion for that punco, ful/3 Uod what they had been 
prayed for by assuming then proper forms She then beheld all the gods, not 
perspiring, with fixed eyes and spotless garlands (round their nocks ), and soatod 
without touching the earth She, on the other hand, saw Nala standing pre-emi- 
nent with his own shadow, and ( unlike the godsl full of perspiration, and with 
floral wreaths stained with dust., and tlie king of tho Nishadhas was also seated 
on the ground with staring eyes. She saw both the colostials and that nghtoous 
king. The dnuglitei of Bhima accepted (as her husband) tho prince of tho fUslia- 
dhas m accordance with her vow. The bashful and larged- eyed maiden hold tho 
flying-end of her cloth, and put a most handsome garland round las neck. Thus 
the fair-faced damsel had chosen lum as lier lord, Thereuiion all the celestials 
suddenly gave uttoranee to their woe by saying, ‘Ah 1 Alas All the celestials 
and the great sages became struck with amazement, and uttered the cry. ‘Ex- 
cellent and Excellent,’ while at the same time they were praising king Nala. 0 
Ka uravya » the prince — tho son of Virasena, with the gladness of heart, consoled 
that fair-complexioned maiden thus *0 blessed one, as you rejecting all the 
gods, chose a man to be your lord; so know me, thorefoie, for your husband, 
ever ready to obey your words for command'. O you of blameless smiles, I truly 
promise to you that as long as my life will reside in my body, till then I will con- 
tinue to be yours ’ Damayanti, with joined hands, showed due respect to him 
(Nala) by similar expressions. Thereupon the happy pair, each having Been those 
celestials headed by Agni, mentally prayed for their protection. Thou the guar- 
dians of the worlds of great solendonr, beholding the prince of the NiBhadhas ac- 
cepted by the daughter of Bhima, became greatly gratified; and they all granted 
to Nala eight boons. At first Sakra, the husband of Sachi, well pleased, last owed 
upon the king of the Nishadhas a boon, via , that in the saonfices he should attain 
to divinity, and thence to each of the extraordinarily' great and happy abodes 
Agni gave assurance of his own presence wherever the kmg of the Nishadhas 
won wish. Katashana also granted to him regions as respl en dent as himself. 
Then again Tama lent him a superior taste for food, os well aa a highest place 
in virtue. The presiding god of the water granted to Nala the boon of his own pre- 
sume wherever he would wish, as well as floral wreaths of superior frugrance 
Thus each one of the assembled gods had given Nala a couple of boons. Having 
granted these boons to him, all the celestials returned to Heaven.’ * 

Besides, there is a story of the Mahabharata which illustrates in the 
examples of the Pandavas five essential things on which success in life 
depends, via: patience, wisdom, progress, skill, place and time. The 
great author inculcated this, putting it in the mouth of the god of 
wealth, Kuvera. (Bana Parva, Chapter CLXII, verse ».), and finally 
connecting the Pandavas : 


vno ‘‘ lln °* r? °a e > being appointed by me will protect 

yoa aa well aa these best of the B rahmanas. 0 king, 0 the best of the virtuous, O 

pSais ;™'D2r p “~- 
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pure one, considering that Bliima lias come here through rashness, do -you check him. 

0 king, hence fcorth creatures inhabiting the l\»roit will always visit you, wait on 
you, and protect you all 0 the lie it nt men, iuy nttendaiitrt will always procure 
for you various eatables and drinkable^ hWi*ot to the taste. Vi Jialmu ( Vrjuna) has 
a claim to the protection of U.ihomlra, Vim kod lira ot the wind goil, you ol Dhnriun, 
and tho poworlul twins of tlio Vsvmw, in \ irtun ot being Miolt ronpectne offsprings 
so, O Yudkisbliiia, you all havi* a claim to my protection Flaguni tho no\t by birth 
to Blumaseua, vermeil m the hcieneo ol profit, and neijuaintod with the principles nf 
all duties, is all right m Heiven O child, those virtues which are i misidorod in the 
world a* lending to Eloaion, reside in Dhunanjayn oven from his very lurth. In that 
lugh-souled being ol unriwillod enoigv reside all tillin' (qualities \ of self-control, 
chanty, stiongth, into l Ligeuco modesty, patience, mid cm ii lion t. energy OPauda- 
vas, Jislmu never commith an v disgraceful act I even » through ignorance. .Vndmon 
never speak to their Mloivs of Ins ever having uttered lies. , ‘* 

The Mahabhaiala is a Iiistoiy of surress, victory or Yaya as 
referred to in the very invocation verse- Apart from the innate absur- 
dity of a niairiagc of one cultured delicate girl with five powerful, well- 
built heroes of the day, not spoken of in any of the nineteen institutes 
or codes of ancient Hindu laws, the story in question had perhaps much 
to do with the creation of this fiction- One can hardly overlook 
that prosperity and success in the mundane and spiritual world depend 
more upon the five attributes than anything else. The institutes of the 
Hindus mention ton purificatory rites, and marriage is one of them. 
The object in making the Pandavas appear as Brahmanas at the 
Svayambara place meant that they went through the necessary purifica- 
tory rites and initiations ]ust as rigidly as a Brahmana would observe 
them and there 1 they were far superior to any of the Kshatriya princes 
present in the assembly, Draupadi stood for prosperity or joy in life 
and to win her would require the co-ordination of tnese five qualities 
coupled with the sympathy of universal love reflected in Sri Krishna, 
the only source of success in all spheres of life. The Pandavas won 
the sympathy and love of Sn Knshna not by connection of birth or 
relationship but by their good conduct and at the time of the purifica- 
tory ceremony of marriage, Draupadi was not wou l*y the shooting of 
the target by an arrow but by the declaration of Sri Krishna of the final 
decision of the bridal party. 

“ Vaiahampayana smd: — Boeing that feat of Bbima and Krishna believed them 
both to be tho sons of Kuubi. Gently addresring the assembled monarohs by saying 
‘This maiden has boon grant ly won (by the Brahmanas ) 9 he induced them to desist 
from the fight Having thus deaistod from the battle, those best oC monarohs, those 
(heroes) woll-skilled in battle, returned to their respective kingdoms,— all becoming 
exceedingly surprised.*^ 

It was the divine love of Sri Krishna, the guiding star of the Pan- 
davas, which le d the Pandavas to the Svayambara ceremony of Drau- 

* The Mehabbarata, Yana Parva, Chapter CLXII, verses 12—21, pages 287-288. 

-n + ?****> Colter CXOIi, page 263, verses 80-87, CThe Mah&bharata English 

Translation) by Professor bL N, Butt. 
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padi. _ He knew of the escape of the Pandavas from the lac house and 
inged all about' the marriage of Draupadi with her father, lie and his brother 
Balarama encouraged the Pandavas with words of sympathy and success 
by a private visit to them in their hiding place. The following quota- 
tions from the great Epic will speak for themselves. Drupada ’s parLing 
words are significant from the discovery of the man who was at the 
bottom of the marriage of Draupadi. 

“Having considered all fclio circumstances, I certainly agree with the foremost 
of men, the heroic and mighty armed Dasaratha (Krishna). There is no doubt the 
illustrious sons of Kunti, the Pandavas, are now tome as they are to Vashudeva. 
The son of Kunti, Yudlnsbliira, himself does not seek the welfare of the Pandavas so 
much as tins foremost of men Kesava (Krishna) does.’’* 

Krishna and Balarama visited the Pandavas privately before the 
marriage. 

“ Be blessed, grow m prosperity as a fire m a cave gradually grows and spreads 
itself all around. Lest any of the kings recognise you, gLve us permission to return 
to our comp. Then obtaining the permission of the Pandavas, Knslina of undying 
prosperity, accompanied with Valadeva, soon went away.”t 

Krishna knew that the Pandavas were not burnt at the lac 
house. 

<c X heard that the sons of Pandu and Pritha had escaped from the fire of the 
lac house. Then Halayuda of the complexion of clouds charged with rams spoko 
thus to his younger brother in joy, 1 1 am glad to hear that our father’s sister 
Pntha, with the foremost of the Kuru Princes (the Pandavas; has escaped (from the 
loo houseV’J 

It was Vyasa who visited the Pandavas and invited them to come 
with a duly appointed priest to the Svaj’ambara of Draupadi. It was 
he who invested Drupada with the celestial sight by his wonderful 
ascetic power to make him realise that the so-called five was actually 
one. Drupada was greatly surprised at seeing the celestial manifesta- 
tion of illusion and touched the feet of Vyasa, praising him very 
much. His words before and after the marriage are very significant 
(Chapter CC) and are as follow : — 

“Drupada said 0 great Hislii it is only when I had not heard from you all 
this thut L intended to act in the way I have already told you. I Am now incapable 
of acting against what linn been ordained by the celestials. I therefore desire to 
act as you have said. The knot of destiny cannot be untied. There is nothing 
whioh is the result of our own actions That which was made to secure one 
husband (for my daughter) becomes now the source of this (new) ordinance As 
Krishna (Draupadi) had repeatedly asked (m her former life) for five times saying 
“Give me a husband,” the great deity had granted her the boon accordingly. The 
deity himself knows the right or the wrong of this. ,a $ 

* Adi Parva, Chapter COiX, page 281, verses 7—9. 

f Adi Parva, Chapter CXOUI, page 264, verse 26 

jThe Mahabharata, Adi PaTva, Chapter CXCX, page 261. (Bnglish Translation by 
Professor M. N. Dutt). Verses 28-24 

♦ A4i Parva, Chapter 00, verses 1—3, page 272. 
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It is evident from this that Drupada realised the policy behind the 
declaration. Nor is this all. The Malubharata gives the names of 
sages of pure soul iinmoilal'sed by their knowledge and works in the 
veisiou of Yudluslhira as follows : — 

“ You lmvo soen u ith .vouv own eyos tlio great ascetic Maiknndeya of incomparable 
magnanimity come to ns who lias been rendered immoital by virtue Vynea, 
Vasietha, Maitieya, Nar.ula, Lomaelia, Suita and all othei JUbhis have become of 
pure souls by virtue.”* 

It is evident prominence is given to Markcndeya over Vyasa, 
Narada, etc. Il is therefore clear that where there is difference in the 
versions of Vyasa, Mnrkendcya's version must picvail and is the decid- 
ing factor. It is quite plain that there is a mystery behind the five 
husbands of Oiaupadi as Vyasa refused to talk on this matter publicly 
(vzde Adi Parva, Chapter CXCVIII, verses 19 — 21) and took Drupada 
aside. It is quite evident that in those days of great advancement it 
became necessary to devise means to impress things upon the imagina- 
tion of the general public. The aulhoi of the great Epic had to 
dispense with the dry, prosaic presentation of abstract causes and of 
brilliant success in life and resorted to personifications of them in the 
Pandavas, created Draupadi as an emblem of success or prosperity and 
presented Sri Krishna in the limelight of universal love instead of 
partisanship in the Svayambara fight from the very first appearance 
in the Epic. 

That the great author created five different persons as sons of 
great deities of religion and elements instead of showing the combina- 
tion of the five qualities in one ideal man, e.g., by the personifications of 
justice, truth and forbearance in Yudhislhira, of prowess in Bhima, of 
skill and dutiful following in Arjuna and of the ever inseparable co- 
relations of time and place in the twins Nakul and Sahadeh, are quite 
clear in the great Epic. The co-ordination of these qualities combined 
with the love of Diaupadi and sympathy of Sri Krishna, the universal 
solvent, achieved the glorious success on the great religious battle 
field of Kurukshettra. 

The great Epic, history of success as it is called, has a greater 
and higher sphere of action than mere history of incidents of social 
life. The marriage of Draupadi with the five Pandavas, representing 
as it does the five attributes of success or prosperity from the material 
to the spiritual world, cannot necessarily be a question of physical 
connection of body. If it were so, Draupadi would have been connected 
and known with an epithet characteristic of five husbands, instead of 
Krishnah or Panchali, nor was Kunti known by any such name establish- 
ing her connection with the gods above. Likewise the names of their 
* Yana Parva, Chapter XXXI, verses 11-12, page 46 . 
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sons were not connected with their fathers like Draupadi and Pandavas 
or Kaunteya or Partha. Parlha does not mean Arjuna alone in Shanli 
Parva, Chapter 195. Yudhistlura is addressed by that name Yudhis- 
thii a was known by the special name of Ajatasatru (enennless), Bhima 
dreadful, Arjuna ambidexterous. 

Kunti or Kama had no such name justifying their connection with 
the God Sun. The Indian Pluto was called the father of Yudhisthira for 
his piety, truth, faith and unbiased judgment. The Indian Pluto, Yama, 
declares his feat on the day of judgment. He was the son of the God 
Sun ; necessarily a question of great importance so far as Heavenly 
decency is concerned arises in the alleged use of sage Durbasa’s incan- 
tation by which Kunti was repotted to have a son Kama by the Sun 
and Yudhisthira bj' the Sun’s son, Yama or Dharroa or Pluto, especially 
when the Epic relates the fall of king Mahavisha, Ganga, Urbasi, etc., 
from Heaven on that very ground of decency. The names of Kunti and 
Draupadi are found connected with their fathers’ names. Kunti's real 
name was Pntha. Draupadi’s name Krishna refers to her blue-sky like 
complexion, like Sri Krishna and Panchali, for recovering the lost 
glory of hei father's kingdom, her own birth place. Besides, she 
was the first Nationalist lady of the front rank and rendered the great- 
est service by levelling to the ground the vanity and unjust domination 
of Kshatriya kings of India in the great battle fought at Kurukshettra 
to destroy the atheism of Charvalca in person and theory. 

The peculiar complexion and characteristics of the age represented 
in Draupadi made her the real heroine of the great Epic of a later day, 
inspite of her name not being found m its table of contents anywhere 
so as to justify her becoming the centre of attraction and interest in 
the great Epic over her marriage question. Moral revolutions mislead 
men more than physical ones. Wisdom and morality are the organic 
parents of the mental future. Deeds and books are the means by which 
men have been able to work upon the world. Three things are very 
difficult to discover and to impart, firstly, distance hides the finer side 
of virtue and the black spots of vice in the past in the decorative 
paintings in the Epic ; secondly, what is below and above the earth, and 
thirdly, what is God. 

Living religion grows not by doctrines but by the narratives of the 
holy books. The best religious doctrine is that taught by the lives 
of the different prophets with the sufferings and deaths of their followers. 
Happiness dances, it seems, in childhood, the active body dances after 
the happy soul, but in youth the earth is a beloved place full of childish 
remembrances, the feeling of indescribable strength and sweetness, 
the star of love flying over the blossoms of youth to smile and sigh 
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in a golden horizon of infinite hope, of morning red round the rising 
sun. But the mature man or woman can in dancing only express the 
beauty of art, not themselves nor their own emotions. Love would 
thus comfort itself in artistic forms rather than natural. Nature sent 
man and woman the bridal dower of love. Feelings come and go like 
the troops following a victory. Reasons change and atfect the firm 
man more easily than women. Lightning passes through solid bodies 
better than the thm air. Mothers and wives are more devoted than 
fathers and husbands. They make more saci ifices than men for their 
love. 

Woman is all heart ; she feels but docs not see herself. She seldom 
does anything with reason. But certainly an educated maiden like 
Draupadi is a poetic flower of love in the dull world. She is the dream 
picture of Holy Eden, her sufferings of life her patriotic love and 
religion are very beautiful. One must understand that the Epic charac- 
ters are not the representatives of the sham world, full of custom and 
having nothing of duty and sacrifice. Drappadi and Yudhisthira 
belonged to the great world where nobility of soul, character, principles 
and patriotism are more valued than cut and dried rules of life. They 
were despisers of pleasures and examples of earnestness of purpose, 
who brought all things into life and ascended the throne of eternity. 
Charms lie on the surface, glitter and produce vanity, but the excellence 
of morality leaves its possessors modest and lies beneath the surface. 
Nature meant to make and made woman its masterpiece. He who can 
disregard law is quite as powerful as he who is bound by no law, and 
such is also the case with a woman. Wisdom is only in truth. He 
is the happiest man who can place the end of his life in connection 
with the beginning. Yudhisthira and Draupadi came to the world with 
a certain mission in life which they fulfilled. He who does not think 
too much of himself is much more esteemed than he who does* In all 
times it is only individuals who labour to advance knowledge by their 
culture and examples and the ages are not responsible for the progress 
of virtue suppressing vice. u The first and last thing which is required 
of genius, 1 ’ says Goethe, “ is the love of truth.” The author of the 
Great Epic lays down the principle when circumstances justify the 
telling of a lie and it is considered virtuous or vice versa in Chapter 82, 
verses 16-17,* 

'English Translation of the Mahabharata, Adi Farrs, Chapter L XXXII, page 188, 
verses 18-17 “It is not sinful to speak falsehood in the following Are oases, 
namely in joke, in respect of women to he associated with, in marriage, in prospect of 
immediate death, and at the time of the loss of one’s whole fortnne. O king, it is 
not true that he is fallen who does not speak out the truth when asked (for there 
are occasions when to speak falsehood is an act of piety 1. The falsehood is sinful 
when one (harmful) object is to he accomplished.” 
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It is evident from the above quotation that the alleged political sub- 
terfuge was resorted to in the report of Draupadi’s marriage with all 
the Pandavas, which was quite contrary to what had actually taken 
place. Moral character carries with it the highest power of causing a 
thing to be believed. It is held that virtue and vice are to be considered 
with tho intention behind the act and not the act itself or its report. 
Law is a mere pledge ; it cannot make all good unless there is proper 
education and culture. Nobihty is created by the morality due to 
education and manners not corrupted from infancy. If the masses 
refrain from doing wrong from the mere fear of punishment, then sheer 
want will make them the vorst beasts. VirLue and vice depend upon 
education and discipline more than anything else. Nobility is the virtue 
of a family. It has very little oi no connection with birth at first, until 
a family gives pi oof of it in continuous succession. Morality is nothing 
but a standard of temperate habits of life and discipline. Men and 
women must have perception of good and evil. 

A state has a distinct and important duty, like parents of a family, 
to bring unity among men of different inclinations, like children, by 
strict practice of discipline, education and rule, peiforming their legi- 
timate functions in co-operating for the general welfare instead of 
fighting for selfish ends. It is quite natural for everyone to have an affec- 
tion for his own, but to have such a love in excess of what is legitimate 
is a vice. In works of art the excellence lies in the workmanship, but 
virtuous deeds themselves show no such thing but the man or woman 
who is their author is extolled for his or her individual character. He 
acts knowingly with deliberate choice and with fixed aim and principle 
so that his acts are equitable to all. He does not assert his rights to 
the utmost but is willing to take something less, even though he may 
have law on his side. It is for this that Yudhisthira asked for Pancha- 
grama, not five villages, but there was the significant, the sly hint 
against the Kurus. Durjodhana and his friends realised the true 
implication of the word Panchagram (meaning control over the five 
senses) and were so annoyed with the home-thrust, that they feigned to 
take it iu the literal sense and openly declared before the public as- 
sembly that not to speak of five villages not even the space held by a 
needle’s point would be given without warfare, and held consultation 
as to how to imprison Sri Krishna. 

Mothers are fonder of their children than fathers, as mothers know 
the pain of bringing them forth and have knowledge of their own. Good 
men’ sympathise most with themselves in joy and sorrow for the same 
always gives them the same pain and joy. Animals live in a state of 
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nature and in few tiling by custom, but man lias to depend on something 
else called reason. 

In the eves of a wise judge proofs of masoning are of more value 
than eye-witnesses. Glory follows virtue as if it wore its shadow. 
The Hindus oven now recite the names of viiluous Kunti and Draupadi, 
as tho ideal mother and wife, to dispel the sins of domestic life. Not to 
piove what happened before one was born is always to bo a child. The 
groat poet Shakespeare .said : — 

“ II is rciunaUnciM loml mo, 1 will find. 

Whore truth u> hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the contra.” 

(IIamum, Act U, fckieno 2.) 

Nature has inspired man with a desire for seeing the truth. Reason 
is the mistress and queen of all things. Philosophy rose from the 
powers of mind. It roots out vice and prepares the mind to solve the 
great question of divinity. There is no greater theatre for virtue than 
conscience. Mind has comprehended the i evolution of the earth, the 
complicated attractions and movements of planets and earth which make 
day and night, eclipse, ebb and flow. Is it difficult for such a human 
intellect to fiud out the truth of Draupadi’s marriage ? It was realised 
by the revisers that it would he difficult to reconcile the report of 
Draupadi’s maniage with the Pandavas and every attempt was made 
to explain it in different ways. 

Apart from the all important serious aspects of the question of 
Draupadi’s marriage there is something very comic in it. Envy is the 
worst of all the ills of life. It is the base attendant of an impious soul. 
Birth ami death are equally mysterious, but marriage is not. Satire is 
the best enjoyment in marriage celebrations of the Hindu even now. 
Everyone tries to raise a laugh to add enjoyment to the marriage as- 
sembly. Many things were said without much thought other than to 
raise a Laugh. Even the great characters were not spared and the 
young and the old, even the mad rabble, repeat it. The report of the 
marriage of Draupadi with the five Pandavas was a sort of red rag 
to the mad bulls of disappointed princes, and nobody could object tc 
it as the occasion was one for merry-making and jest. The report went 
abroad and got a firm footing in the mind of the mob amidst the 
joyous festival. 

“Satire's my weapon, but I’m too discreet 
To ran amuck, and tilt at all I meet ” (Pope 23 4 , Latin) 

“The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a nams.” 

STUKBBntU. 

( Midsummer Might’s Dream, Act V., Scene L) 
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The mind charmed by false appearances refuses to admit the truth. 

"His comic humour kept the world in awe, 

And Laughter frightened Folly more than Law.” 

Ridicule often cuts the Gordian Knot more effectively and better 
than severity of satire. 

The epithet Ajatsatru attached to the name of Yudhisthira has a 
tale to tell about the invectives found in the great Epic against the 
great man. The reasons are not far to seek. 

“When malice is joined to envy, then is given forth poisonous and feonlent 
matter, as ink from the cuttle-fish.*” 

The name Ajatsatru was borne by a powerful king of Benares and 
also by another king of Magadha who became a convert to Buddhism. 
The king Ajatsatru of Benares was very anti-Brahmanical, and the other 
king Ajatsatru had forsaken the Biahmanical religion altogether. The 
Brahmins naturally had a great animus for the Ajatsatrus, and in order 
to belittle Ajatsatrus, it is no wonder if they introduced Draupadi’s 
five husbands episode, her dragging into the public assembly and the 
unseemly and shocking attempt to make her nude, their exile and their 
wanderings in the forest, to heap ridicule and contempt on this Ajatsat- 
ru, in the hope that the ignominees of one Ajatsatru would be visited 
upon all Ajatsatrus. 

It is well-known that Yajnavalkya, who was instrumental in the 
dramatic revision; belonged to Mithila (Videha), and though Videhi 
Sita was exiled for a mere breath of suspidou for her being touched 
by Ravana, the dramatic revision makes Draupadi, not only touched, but 
dragged by the hair into the public hall and there attempted to be un- 
clothed and made nude. They also intended a hit against the Buddhist 
Ajatsatru by making this Ajatsatru (Yudhistira) have a common wife 
with his brothers like Buddhistic Tihetans who used to have a common 
wife for all the brothers. 

These seemingly divergent standards of chastity in the two Epics, 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, bespeak different influences. 
Benares, which was the place of Vyasa and was once the centre of 
Buddhistic influence, presented one standard of chastity, and Videha 
(Mithila), which was the centre of Yajnavalkya’s influence, presented 
a far stricter standard of chastity. Sita for a mere breath of suspicion 
of alien touch was thought unfit to participate in the coronation of Rama, 
but Draupadi, though represented as the common wife of five husbands, 
was not in any way thought unfit to be crowned empress at Yudhistira’s 
coronation. From all these it is abundantly clear that there were some 
mysterious influences at work b ehind this creation of the heroine of the 
* Plutarch (&. N. V. page SS6 C). “Beautiful Thoughts from Latin Authors,'* psgs 230. 
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dramatic Mahabharata, whereas Lhe heroines of the original Mahabha- 
rata were Kunti and Gandliaii, ab set out iu the Anukramanika, where 
lhe name of Draupadi does not occur. 

The theory of transmigration of souls, of which Yajnavalkya was the 
propounder, is also illustrated in both the Epics, in the Ramayana by 
SiLa, who in her former life was Bedavati and in the Mahabharata by 
Draupadi, who in her former life was an austere worshipper of Siva 
and had got a boon from him to have Indra as her husband, and in her 
next life she became a worshipper of Sri Krishna. 

“Tho Rrihadaranyaka Upauialiad contains an interesting conversation, in which 
lying Ajatsatrn of Kuci (Bonares) instructs the Brahman, Buloki Uargya, that Brahma 
is not the spirit (JPurosha) winch is in sun, moon, wind, and other natural phenomena, 
or even in the (waking) soul (Atman), but is either the dreaming bouI, which is 
creative, assuming any torn at pleasure, or, m the lughest stage, the soul in dream- 
less sloop, for horo all phenomena have disappeared. This is the first and the last 
condition of Brahma, in which no world exists, all matenal existence being only 
the phantasms of the dreaming world soul. 1 * 

“Of somewhat similar purport is a passage of the (Jhhandogya (viii. 7—12), where 
PraJapatL ib represented as teaching the nature of the Atman in three stages. The 
soul m the body os reflected in a mirror or water is first identified with Brahma, 
then the dreaming soul, and, lastly, the soul in dreamless sleep. 

“How generally accoptod the pantheistic theory must have become by the time 
the disputations at the court of King Jan oka took place, is indicated by the form m 
which questions are put. Thus two different sages m the Bnhadaranyaka (iu. 4-<h 
successively ask Yajnavalkya in the same words : ‘Explain to us the Brahma which 
is manifest and not hidden, the Atman that dwells in everything 

“With the doctrine that true knowledge led to supreme bliss by the absorption 
of the Individual soul m Brahma went hand m hand the theory of transmigration 
(samsaraV That theory is developed m the oldest Upamshads; it must have been 
firmly established by the time Buddhism arose, for Buddha accepted it without 
question. Its earliest form is found in the datapaths Brahmans, where the notion 
of being born again after death and dying repeatedly is coupled with that of reLri* 
butio .b Thus it is here said that those who have correct knowledge and perform 
a certain sacrifice are born again after death for immortality, while those who have 
not such knowledge and do not perform this sacrifice are reborn again and again, 
becoming the prey of Death/ 94 

Yajnavalkya was one of the most important personages of India. 
He was a lawgiver, religious preceptor and performer of sacrifices of the 
famous kings Janaka and Yudhisthira. A gotra of that name was found 
among the Vasisthas.f He was identified with the Satapatha Brah* 
mana, Yoga system of philosophy, and with the important task of 
revising the Mahabharata. The work of his uncle Vaisampayana was 
spoilt by him to demonstrate his theory of transmigration and he Illus- 
trated it in Draupadi’s birth and marriage- 

* Professor A, A. Maodonell’s “Sanskrit Literature** pages 222*2$). 

+ Fargiter*s “Ancient Indian Historical Tradition” page 287. 
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The Indian Epics represent that their heioines Sila and Draupadi 
practised idigious austerities in their previous lives for ideal husbands. 
The so-called boons proved to be veritable curses in their life-long 
sufferings It is quite evident from this that it cannot but be a satire. 
Whoever might be the author of the gi eat Epic, he failed to see that if a 
goJ, who had granted the boon, could not comprehend and grasp the 
real intention of lus worshipper, then he would not be worthy of 
being called a real god. The report of Draupadi’s marriage with five 
men brought vile calumny on her and what is worse still, one finds in 
the Epic that the definition of a harlot is put in the mouth of Kunti as 
the wife of five husbands and it is the self-same Kunti who gives definite 
direction to the wise and virtuous Yudliisthira to make Draupadi the 
wife of the five Pandava brothel's. It can be read only as a satire and 
nothing else. 

Nor is this all. Kunti was called upon to raise children through 
three gods and when she was pressed by bci husband to do more, then 
she gave out the definition of a harlot and denounced Madri’s simul- 
taneous connections with two Aswmi kumars. The idea of high gods’ 
connections with the wives of king Paudu who retired to the forest to 
practise asceticism, is nothing less than a gross blasphemy. It can 
only be either a satire or a liigh idea that when a husband should give 
up all connections with his wives they should think of God above, who 
would bless them with dutiful sons through their husbands by His 
divine dispensation. The Epic says that the royal sage had connection 
with Madn before he retired from the world. I Iowever, it must be said 
that ‘‘nothing improves by a translation except a bishop,” as the well- 
known saying goes, so nothing improves by an improvement on a 
genuine original except whde it was imperfect. 

One cannot overlook the very significant fact that the numbers 
one, three, five, seven and nine were the marks of different ages of 
progress in the succeeding periods of ancient civilisation in India. 
There was one God and one Veda in the beginning, then three, then 
five, then seven and the last number in the digits is nine, with which the 
nine planets were identified ruling the human destiny. It is even now 
believed and followed that in order to undo the evil influences of 
planets they should be propitiated. People observe the eclipses of the 
sun and moon with great religious fervour even now. The time when 
the revision of the Mahabharata look place seemed to have been when 
there was a fancy for the number five. The worship of five gods still 
lingers to the present day in Hindu worship. 

The ancient idea of a Hindu wife worshipping her husband in the 
form of a god is found and -is piously, observed by- a good wife even 
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now. Her husband i. the only god before a good wife, and when that 
husband happen*. to ms .» king *1. i . worshipped in the five different 
fouas of a god. This ha-. ben 1 veiled m the Slinnti Parva, Chapter 
LXVII1, vcm* 41. It appuus tii.it five qualities and quantities were 
Ihentound mvis-uy for .inv peifei Moim ut* worship. The very god 
Siva who gi anted the boon to Ihaupadi was worshipped not in the 
usual iurm hut in the liw hiuh * of Siva and is distinguished hy the name 
of Paiudia Kedar, a well-known shrine of India, It has been shown that 
five qualities are necessary in a man for success, holli m the mnteiial and 
in the spiritual wmld. The li lie implication of five husbands seems to have 
been to r.'pio.eot to Iho wo. M tin* well-known account of the famous 
Nala-Damayunti, which i, loeit. d in (lie Mahahliaiatn. It was a Svayam- 
bara fouu of marringi and Iiv« gods appealed before Dunmyanli in Lhe 
form of her lover Nal.i , a hum she wauled to have as her husband in 
prcfeienee to the gods. She made the right selection and was blessed 
hy the five gods with eight boons, and one cannot miss the important 
connection with the eight forms of flayalii blessings in the marriage of 
the famous wife of Vasistha, Arundhati. who was said to have been 
translated to Heaven as a star to guide the i haste ladies of earth, which 
arc connected with the name of Drupmla,* 

Draupadi got the blessings of the five gods like Damayanti and was 
not separated from her Inislund on account of the cruel dire play hut 
followed the Pnndnvas through their worst trial. The Pandavas stood 
united as one by her superior intelligence, self-sacrifice and devotion 
to duty, if not the highest tact and culture. Their enemies failed to 
separate them at the Dice Hall hy all sorts of tricks and indignities. 
The old king wrongly understood the marriage of Draupadi, u liirh is an 
instance of a dramatic stroke of greal importance. I-Ie was abashed to 
find out his mistake that Draupadi was not married to his son Duijo- 
dliana hut to Yudlusthira. Now he won her and all the possessions of 
the king Yttdhislhira, yet the inauspicious signs made the blind Dhrita- 
rastra offer boons to her which might be read as the marriage gift after 
many years. Besides the old Mind king after the end of the war was 
given an iron Bhima in place of real Bhima when he wanted to embrace 
him. The old man crushed it and the stratagem saved Bhima. All 
these arc nothing but satire and dramatic scenes, quite incompatible 
with the serious literature of the ancient Epic of India. 

Marriage was not merely a political or social bond of royal families 
hut it was an initiation, and purification cevemony to enter the spiritual 
life to realise the divine love, the centre of universal love. lit was for 
this that the three gods showered sacred waters on the heads of the 
*KalU» Parana, Chapter XXI (I, tomes, H8-120. - 
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married couple Vasistha and Arundhati with the significant Drupada 
Gayatri incantations. Kalika Purana mentions the marriage of the great 
king Santanu with the daughter of Hiranyagarhha in Chapter LXXXII. 
The beautiful features of the queen Amogha excited the passion of the 
great Brahma and from his sweat flowed the river Brahmaputra, whose 
sacred water expiated the sin of matricide committed by Parasurama. 
It would appear that the king Santanu was one of the earlier heroes of 
the Bharata Samhita and if the two accounts of the birth of Bhisma and 
Brahmaputra are read together along with tho defeat of Parasurama at 
the hands of Bhisma for the great wrong committed by him at the 
Svayambara ceremony of Amba, who was sought to be married against 
her own will to king Bichitrabn jya, then it would appear that the king 
Santanu mentioned in the great Epic and the Kalika Purana were 
identical. It seems that Bhisma stood against Parasurama when he 
offered obstacles to the flow of the Ganges into King Santanu *s kingdom. 
Santanu’s marriage with the Ganges mentioned in the Mahabharata is 
nothing but a piece of metaphor, as she presented the son to the king 
who was practising archery on the bank and the Ganges came to the 
king after her disappearance. 

Bhisma was a novel creation of the great Epic as an emblem of 
sacrifice on the marriage altar of his father Santanu, and Draupadi was 
the female picture of sacrifice, the emblem of piety and devotion to the 
great wrongs of her father and husband in relation to the establishment 
of the idea of universal love in the marriage function in the presence of 
the great Sri Krishna, who initiated her. 

The two Indian Epics present different pictures of marriage ceremo- 
nies. Rama followed the example of King Dushamnta and went a step 
further. King Dushamnta disowned the secret marriage with Sakuntala 
and acknowledged it when the voice from Heaven was heard by the 
assembly. Rama exiled Sita even after the fire ordeal only to satisfy 
his subjects. Pururava and Urva&i’s love gave rise to Aila Gita and 
Yajati Gatha and these raise the great question of ancient marriage from 
the very beginning, showing that it was a question of divine love and 
not earthly love. "Desires never die. They are not satiated by 
indulgence. By indulgence they flame up like the sacrificial fire with 
the combustible clarified butter poured into it." This is the essence of 
Yajati Gatha. 

In the marriage of King Santanu with Satyabati, Bhisma was made 
to give a pledge that he would not claim the throne for his son or him- 
self. Bhisma, Drona, Kripa and Kripi were orphans who were brought 
up by the king and became great warriors of the day. If they were not 
dismissed as fictitious characters merely introduced to develop the plot 
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with dramatic effect at a later age, then it shows that marriage was 
reduced to the low level of political and social union for ambitions of 
life or just to rise in the estimation of the selfish world The marngae 
of Draupadi has no relation to it. It is the opening scene of the great 
Epic. Sri Krishna was to demonstrate the gi eat truth that marriage was 
the first and foremost initiation or holy, religious and spiritual life in 
contrast with a mere s>oi ial bond of s-elf and selfish ends. Draupadi was 
united with the five senses of the human body to illumine the dead 
energy by love. It is the fire which cooks the flesh and blood of carnality 
to prepare the nui tar for the heart to realise the divine love through the 
univeisahty of Panchajan. 

Panchajan litcially means the five elements with which the crea- 
tion was made. They are represented in the inert Pumsha and the 
energy of the creator is reflected in Prakrili in Samkhya philosophy. 
The author of the dramatic edition of the great Epic presents the first 
thing of his creation in the union of Draupadi (Prakriti) with the 
Pandavas, the five elements (Purusha). Furthermore, it is said in Naya 
philosophy that one’s chariot was destroyed and another's horse was 
burnt by fire and both of them were in great danger of being destroyed 
by the fire, but when they were united and joined one’s horse with the 
car of the other they were saved; this actually was demonstrated in the 
man iage of Draupadi. The homeless Pandavas after the lac house fire 
were discovered by Draupadi and were united to recover the lost 
kingdoms of Draupadi’s father and of the Pandavas. Sri Krishna 1 and 
the Brahmanas 'are said to be the roots of the great Epic and the 
Pandavas appeared in the guise of Brahmanas and Sri Krishna upheld 
their cause. This is the prologue of the great Epic in the marriage of 
Draupadi. 

Sri Krishna is represented in Hindu mythology as having paid the 
tuition fee of his preceptor sage Sandipon by recovering his lost son 
from the possession of a devil by the name of Panchajan hiding in the 
deep ocean and assuming the form of a conch. The conch made out of 
his bones adorned the hand of Sri Krishna and was used as a wartime 
sound to the fighters of their impending danger on the great field of 
battle of Kurukshettra. This paying of Sandipon’s tuition fee by Sri 
Krishna by the recovery of his preceptor’s son from the Asura 
Panchajan and the using his bones as the conch of divine love may be 
said to symbolise the devil’s taking possession of the fruit of earthly 
love or passion. It is redeemed by the divine love of Sri Krishna and 
this Panchajanya conch of Sri Krishna heralded the marriage of 
Draupadi with Panchajan (five elements in the persons of the five 
Pandavas) which may be said to be an emblem of Panchajan or 
universal love in Draupadi’s marriage. 


5 1 



Her marriage represents both the spiritual and matciial side. So 
long as earthly passion is the incentive to maruage, wrangling and feud 
go on as was actually witnessed in the mad fight and thrashing between 
the suitors and the wiuncrs, the Brahmin Pandavas. The marriage did 
not lake place until and unless Sii Krishna came forward blowing his 
well-known conch declaiing the Pandavas had won the girl lawfully, 
which signifies that Draupadi’s mairiage was a spiritual mairiago and not 
an ordinary one in human form. The blowing of a conch and wearing a 
bracelet of conch are found lingering yet at* important tokens of a 
wedding, although marriage has been s tupped of much of Us spiritual 
significance as well as of all its romantic associations. Ptople now 
seek the sanction of law and custom with all their technicalities more 
than the blessings of Heaven to their matrimonial union. The bonds of 
matrimony are now worn more lightly than they were before, when 
women had more freedom and men had less authority over them, when 
there was no law to break the marriage bond to make another more 
convenient for enjoyment. It was not then a mere question of loyalty 
of a woman to a man and vice versa or their mutual affection and 
devotion to their children. It was then the relationship of sexes in the 
bond of unity on the basis of the moral, religious and spiritual training 
of Hindu society. It cemented the love and friendship among brothers 
and their wives and their children, which converted the Hindu home 
into the precint of Heaven. 

Marital fidelity has been of infinitely varying standard. It has 
been an exclusive question to bind husband and wife under severe 
penalty to be only sexually faithful Lo each other, or a question of a 
husband's right to dispose of his wife and children in any way he likes. 
Wife-lending was a form of hospitality. An exchange of wives for 
prolonged periods is even now a legalised custom among the Eskimos. 
Pluto has denounced the exclusiveness of home in ancient Greece as 
vigorously as Mr. Bernard Shaw does now. Senecca said that noble 
women computed their years not by the calendar but by the number of 
husbands to whom they have read the drama of restoration. The 
spiritual matrimony with which Draupadi and Yudhisthiro were bound 
weathered many a storm of life and presented to the world the strength 
and vigour of the blessing of the great Sri Krishna. The Indian Epic 
is not a love lyric but preaches solemnly that matrimony is not a mere 
question of strict mutual faithful sexual relationship between man and 
woman, for its hero and heroine stand on quite a different plane, with a 
religious and spiritual atmosphere. 

In ancient times there were numerous instances where marri- 
ages seem t<? have been’ connected with the .tuition fee of thg 
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preceptor, or the sacrificial fee of the performer or the gift of alajs 
to a great sage who sought the hospitality of a king. There is 
another significant fact connected with Samkhachura's marriage 
and death. Tulsi was the name of Samkhachura's wife and she 
was a noted devotee of Sri Krishna. The idea of chastity of 

the material world may be analysed in the story of Samkhachura. 
He had worshipped the God Vishnu and was rewarded with a good 
wife called Tulsi. The Asura Samkhachura could not be killed 
on account of the piety and devotion of his wife. At last, it is said, 
the Asura was killed when God appeared in His form and disengaged 
Tulsi from her religious austerities; Tulsi found out the fraud practised 
upon her and was going to curse the God when she was prevailed upon 
to follow her husband, which speaks of the cremation ceremony with 
which Draupadi was not identified. The difference between a material 
and a spiritual marriage is shown in the marriages of Tulsi and 
Draupadi. 


The ancient Hindu system of four stages of life is well-known. 
One cannot marry before completing his studies at the preceptor’s 
house to his full satisfaction and on payment of his tuition fees. 
Marriage has been the first entrance to worldly life. The trial of edu- 
cation, conduct and character begins with it. Naturally, the opening 
scene of the great Epic cannot but be a marriage. 

The Mahabharata says that five. Gods are reflected in the body 
of a king and so is ideal Yudhisthira and his relation with his brothers^: 
; He is one in five. - 3 S 

f ; ■hrtnp.; a ’ xaevo ^ Jfeir' JxW : ■ 

soofttis in five forms according to different occasions* He becomes 

presides -twar the day ci judgment)'* Mahabharata, Shanti Parro, Chapter LXVHI, 


; ■■ forts,; battle, . jhsliib^l^pkoyy^aii*;: 

- . : Chapter Xcril^ -veraes : : f a 
tienee are man’s natmead frihhda ' 

laud, wife and friends the wise prosper. (Mbit. Shafiti ^wt^l-erse'i 84-85 
terOXXXlX.) 0 



whose names arc still revered and have efficacy m dispelling sins.. 
It must be said that this fancy for the number five had something to do 
with the creation of the five husbands of Draupadi. The Indian idol of 
chastity, Sabitri or Sila,did not find a place in the names of the celebrat- 
ed five daughters of India. The Ramayana account is quite clear that a 
Sita of gold is used in the horse sacrifice of Rama and the annotator of 
the Mahabharata, Nilkantha, cited Sabitri as an example of the technical 
offence of violating the marriage laws of the day by choosing her own 
husband, even though at the request of her father, (Anusasana Parva, 
Chapter XLV, verse 4) by implication only, but the Bengali translation 
of the Mahabharata by the late Kaiiprosana Sing lia mentioned the 
name of Sabitri openly. 

It proves beyond doubt that when the Pandavas flourished it was 
an age of a very advanced stage of Hindu society, of a very high 
standard of religious and spiritual upheaval. Marriage was not a mere 
question of going round seven steps with Vedic incantations with all 
sorts of ceremonies. The table of contents of the great Epic says that 
it assumed the position of the fifth Veda and heavier in weight than all 
the four Vedas put together. It does not mention the name of Draupadi 
anywhere among the heroines. The mention of the Drupada Gayitri 
in the marriage blessings on Arundhati, the example of ideal chastity, 
might have some connection with the creation of a character like Drau- 
padi. No one knows what was the actual name of Draupadi as she is 
known by a number of epithets only. They were Jajnaseni, Panchali and 
Draupadi. There is no such epithet which can justify her marriage 
with five husbands. 

It of course requires no serious thought or argument to prove the 
fallacy of anything unprecedented and unheard of in the well-known 
laws and customs of Aryan civilisation. One knows no more about 
the marriage of five husbands than about the man in the moon. It is 
quite possible that the Epic was revised in the days of Budd his tic 
ascendancy in India for this kind of marriage was only found 
among the Tibctian people. Nowhere in the civilised world has 
such a marriage ever existed. In spite of all sorts of attempts to 
obliterate the truth by converting the salient facts into the bone and 
flesh of a drama and a satire with flights of poetic imagination, the glo- 
rious and infallible marks of truth hall marked in the ancient customs and 
laws of Indo-Aryan civilisation of that period as well as the vestiges of 
truth in the incidents of lives and accounts still remaining in the Epic 
stare at the interpolations as glaring instances of inconsistencies of the 
worst naturA They are given in Appendix “ A.” 
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The Hindu world has been enlivened with a picture of domest: 
happiness in the beautiful woods of India in consonance with the bour 
ties of nature as against the luxuries of royalty. The great author kej 
alive the simplicity of nature with the abstruse points of philosophy 
morality and politics in the discussions in which the wise Yudhisthir 
and beautiful Draupadi were engaged. Here the grandeur of th 
Mahabharata, its majesticity and charm of learned discussions with th 
wise sages of the day, who honoured the Pandavas by expressing sympi 
thy and encouragement in their great trials of life, are made clea: 
Draupadi is shown and painted with the task of reading lectures on th 
duties of a good woman, which made her so divinely beautiful and pee: 
less, so intelligent and resourceful, so dignified and majestic that st 
was idolised by the Pandavas from the lowest depths of degradation an 
slavery to which they had been reduced by the fateful dice play, to 
queen of a Satyabhama’s stamp and calibre, who was found fit to lear 
at her feet. 

Draupadi’s mothers-in-law were spoken of as having sons pr< 
created on them by gods above. The idea in its literal sense, that god 
like Indra, Yama, Sun, etc , would stoop so low as to have actual conne< 
tions with the wives of earthly kings is an absurdity besides being a foi 
calumny. It could only mean that they were raised to the position c 
goddesses and were so cultured that even the great Vedic gods wer 
anxious to have them. The Svayambara form of the new lype of marr: 
age tells a tale of its own. The peerless cultured ladies of India, a 
presented in the princesses of great royal families, were adored am 
received homage in the Svayambara ceremony of marriage from the fiv 
gods and great princes and kings of note. 

Damayanli, Sita and Draupadi’s marriages illustrate the form a 
worship called Gyneolatory in Ancient India. Women from the earl; 
Vedic days enjoyed full liberty in every respect and were honoured. The 
weic highly cultured ladies and held in great esteem. Gargi prepare 
notes for the Veda and openly challenged Yajnavalkya in the royal corn 
of Janaka, and Sulava outdid the reputed royal sage Janaka, met 
tioned in the great Epic, on the delicate question of Sarakhya philosoph 
and the spiritual aspect of chastity Many examples of women holdin 
their own in every sphere of life can be cited from the ancient liters 
ture of India. The questions of the wife of Yajnavalkya, Maitreyi, fon 
the subject of discussion in the Upanishad with her husband on the crud 
questions of the spiritual domain of life. There were well-know 
princesses of India like Rukmini and Subhadra, to possess whom th 
ideal god and man, Sri Krishna and Arjuna, fought, and they helped i 
the fight by the side of their lovers in the important task of charioteer 
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ing. Draupadi was a perennial fountain of joy and love to the Panda vas 
in their worst miseiies, so much so that the ideal mother Kunti speaks 
of her as being more dear to her than her own sons for the great 
qualifications and acquirements of Draupadi. (LJdyoga Parva). 

Draupadi was dragged most recklessly by Dusshasana, the most 
wicked brother of Durjodhana, to expose her publicly to avenge if 
possible the gieat insult the Kutus suffered in their defeat at the hands 
of the Pandavas,bul Diaupadi kept them at hay and released the Pan- 
davas from their slavery by the mere que&Lious of decency and law 
which exposed the mischievous machinations and foul play of the Kurus 
in such a conspicuous manner that the blind Dhritarastra was roused 
from liis stupor to whitewash the whole thing by asking her to take 
boons from him. The sight of bad omens in the dice hall, when Drau- 
padi was going to be insulted, speaks of the ancient Gyneolatory in 
India. The poet Milton, inspired with Hindu thought, makes God 
question Adam if Eve was his god in this manner : — 

“This woman, whom thou mads’t to be my help, 

And g.ivs'fc me as thy perfect gift, so good. 

So fit, so acceptable, so divine, 

That from her hand 1 could suspect no ill, 

And what she did, whatever in itself, 

Her doing seem'd to justify the deed; 

She gave me of the tree, and J did eat. 

To whom; the sov’reign presence thus replied. 

Was she thy Sod, that her thou didst obey 
Before His voice? or was she made thy guide, 

Superior, or but equal, that to her 

Thou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 

Wherein Cfod set thee above her, made of thee, 

And for thoe, whose perfection far exoell’d 
Hers m all real dignity ? adorn'd 
She is indeed, and lovely to attract 
Thy love, not thy subjection; and her gifts 
Were such as under government well seem’d 
Unseemmgly to bear rule, which was thy part 
And person, hadst thou known thyself aright.’* 

(Paradise LoBt, Book X) 

Examples are not wanting in the Mahabharata about Gyneolatory. 
The fight between Bhisma and Parasurama for Amba is its best illustra- 
tion. Draupadi was not only idolised by the Pandavas but by one of 
the heroines of the great Epic, Kunti. Mothers-in-law as a rule do not 
find something in favour of their daughters-in-law, but in the case of 
Draupadi it 13 just the reverse, as will appear from the Mahabharata. 
The conversation between Kunti and Sri Krishna in the great peace 
mission may be cited as an example of it. Kunti says that she was 
strung more by the insult to Draupadi at the dice hall than the loss of 



her son’s kingdom and everything else. Kunti idolised Draupadi so 
much and had so exalted an opinion of her wisdom, foresight and for* 
bearancc, that in sending a message to her son Arjnna she thought it 
most important to advise him to follow the advice of Draupadi in all 
matters. 

Bhima, who carried his head high before everybody else and would 
not bend it before anyone in the world, as will appear fiom his admoni- 
tion to Yudhisthira in Bana Parva, his offering to fight a duel with Sri 
Krishna in the Dandi Parva and his snapping at Aijuna in the dice play 
hall, was found to be a meek lamb and m a worshipful attitude before 
Draupadi; and though other Pandavas meekly bore the gross insult to 
Draupadi at the dice play hall, he failed to resliain his feeling of rage 
•and openly took oaths to avenge the wrong by killing Dusshasana and 
Durjodhana. What Hanumana is in the Ramayana Bhima is in the 
Mahabharata, and they are said to be sons of the god of Wind and thus 
brothers. In the roamings and wanderings of the exile life, Bhima 
offered to carry Draupadi on his shoulder when she became unable to 
walk. Arjuna, while starting on his mission to learn and practise celes- 
tial weapons, saluted Draupadi and received her blessings like a junior. 
Nakul and Sahadev used to serve her in the menial duties of kneeding 
her feet, etc. Nor can one overlook the most important event in the 
dice hall, when the Omnipotent God pronounced his wrathful condemna- 
tion through the evil omens and portents. 

It may he said without any hesitation that Draupadi’s universal 
love was the guiding star of the Pandavas, and in later days developed 
into the well-known Radha worship of Sri Krishna. After all, the 
declaration of Draupadi by her name and marriage with the five hus- 
bands in the five elements of life are significant signs of Ancient Indian 
Gyneolatory. The example of Tilottama in the well-known story of the 
Sunda and Upsunda fight and destruction makes the point clearer. 
Draupadi’s love and beauty were not in the nature of the ravishing flame 
of Tilottama or Sita. The poetry behind the declaration of this novel 
marriage may mean one thing, that all the Pandavas accepted Draupadi 
as the ministering angel of their household and empire and they were 
united with the bright example of her universal love betrayed for all 
equally. They were as subservient to her wishes and directions as a 
husband generally is to his wife. 

Besides, stories are found in the great Epic extolling above every- 
thing the female virtue of chastity and one of them has passpd into 
a proverb. <( It is not a question of reducing a crane to'asbes'by a mere 
frightened look.” The story in question refers to an actual incident 
when a successful Brahman of religious austerities got incensed at the 
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slight of a devoted wife whose hospitality he sought. The religious 
mendicant warned the lady of her conduct, whereupon she cracked 
cutting jokes at his power of destroying a crane by the sight of his rage. 
The hair of the mendicant's head stood on end with admiration as to 
how she had come to know of it. The author seeks to prove that the 
powers of ^chastity in a woman are m no way inferior Lo the Yoga 
system of Indian philosophy and belittled it that the imprecations 
and curses fall flat before the duties of domestic life, which a dutiful 
and faithful wife performs and which entitle her lo the privilege of 
knowing everything better than a Yogi by his austerities and religious 
observances. For such an author of the Indian Epic to clothe ideal Drau- 
padi with the obloquy and infamy of being the common wife of five per- 
sons, and that also brothers in the literal sense of the word, is an absur- 
dity which need not be spelt out by elaborate arguments but is self- 
evident. It would be paying a poor compliment to the great author 
to think that, after painting such a beautiful and ideal portrait of his 
heroine Draupadi, he should besmirch it with the same brush. 

It is well-known that the heads of wise kings like Yudhisthira 
and Ramachan dra were raised with their ideal queens over millions of 
men and women as models of piety and love. The Epic authors paint the 
deeds of monsteis of power and prosperity in glowing terms to belittle 
such powers before their heroes and heroines. Their followers laid 
down their lives on the religious battlefields to bring to justice the 
recusant rebels and resuscitate virtue, love and religion, the true attri- 
butes of Indian honour and glory, and were brought back to life again 
or given everlasting fame and rest in the region of Heaven above. 
The old traditions of the Deva and Asura fight in the sacred Vedas, 
Puranas and Samhitas were followed in the Epics. Naturally it is 
mischievous and playful to take these high characters of Sita and 
Draupadi at their face value without going deep into their real meaning 
and implications. Sita and Draupadi of the two well-known Indian 
Epics have never been the clay models of flesh and blood carried away 
by passions of love, but they have been worshipped for ages in the heart of 
hearts of all enlightened people of the world in the spirit of divine love 
which they demonstrate even now. The incidents of these Epics and 
their ideals did not stagger or perplex the great sages and kings who 
had a hand in the making of these important books of religion — a fact 
which should not be lost sight of in judging characters like Sita and 
Draupadi. The coterie' of literary critics has been full of men like 
Goldsmith's Village Schoolmaster, who would argue still, and they also 
to prove what is true in their contentions paint more vividly the 
ulterior motives behind them. 



The Indian Epics are not histories of an individual nation or 
country but of the religion of the Hindus in close relation with ancient 
glorious civilisation, and the leading spirits of the day and their res- 
pective influences, which shaped the destiny of India at large, are 
reflected in a glowing and vivid manner. The great historian Mr. 
Vincent Smith says : — 

“Tho political history of India begins for on orthodox Hindu more than three 
thousand years before tho Christian era with the famous war waged on the banks of 
tlio Jumna, between the sons ot Kura and tho sons of Panda, as related in the vast 
jSpic known as the hfakabliarata The Epoch of Kali Yoga 3102 B. 0. is usually iden- 
tified with the eraof Yudhisthira and the date of the hfahabharata war.” 

It must be said after all that the time for revision of the Epics is 
long overdue, but this cannot be done without the revival of real Hindu- 
ism in India, which is fast disappearing under the all pervading influ- 
ences of Western education. 



THE DIVINE LIGHT IN EPIC. 


Literature throws light on the past. One of the apostles of the 
Gospel of Revelations said : ‘ The Night is far spent and the Day is 
at hand. 1 Without light everything is dark ; no one can perceive what 
is beautiful and marvellous, in the creation on the surface of the earth 
The proud man cannot shine in the lustu. of wealth, in the elegance of 
dress and in the splendour of equippage ; the hero cannot show his 
prowess to acquire fame and success noi can the opinion or the 
imagination of the world be expressed m black and while. But there 
is another light, far more important and gloiious than the ordinary 
one, which displays the rainbow in its various tints, the beauty of the 
landscape in its true perspective, the feature of divinity iu the glorious 
picture of the awakened birds* hymn of praise to the celestial red 
morning glow on the blue mantle of the sky, the green field enlivened 
by flowers and vegetables with bees humming and dancing with 
appetite, passion and love. The place wheie this light dwells is the 
fountain of truth, the human literature of the head and heart. 

Light, it is said, is the gift of God and cannot be the exclusive 
property of anyone. God has given mental faculties to man alone to 
make use of the divine light if he cares to develop it. No amm ? i has 
the power of abstraction and concentration and of giving vent to its 
feelings or recording its experiences in language like man. Animals 
have some instincts, senses and faculties like man, but they are not 
capable of progressive improvement, nor are they endowed with 
conscience. Although they have memory, a sense of humour, gratitude, 
feelings of love and affection, they can seldom pierce the mystery of 
creation and realise the Creator through divine light and wisdom. The 
morning light comes from the East and is lost in the West. This is 
the divine dispensation and immutable truth. 

Civilisation is the compound of good and evil and is the product 
of time. Sociability is inherent in the nature of man. Circumstances 
rule the weak but the wise use them as instruments to work out their 
ends. Affliction has a tendency to sober the mind, and to touch and 
soften the heart. The two great sources of good conduct are 
tp bear injuries and bounty in relieving necessities India can boa st of 
these in full measure even now. These are the two great characteristic 
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assets of Indians which must show that they were not in India as 
invaders or travellers. All men in their primitive state found 
impregnable the natural bari'iers of India. Experience and humility 
teach modesty and fear, on which, as the hymns of the Vedas declare, 
health of mind depends, and not the enjoyment of luxury or abuse of 
the senses Every society m the earliest state consisted of two classes 
of men — industrial and active members of society and the experienced, 
who were the guiding stars of the industrial section and were honoured 
and esteemed. This is the origin of the Aryan and non-Aryan division 
of the Hindu race, described in the Veda as Devas and Asuras, 
respectively. The appellations of Daityas, Danavas, Raskhasas, 
Pishacs, Sudras and non-Aryans were merely terns of reproach to make 
people try and reach a higher standard of life in Aryan civilisation. 

In India Vedas, Upanishads, Epics, etc., grew one by one in 
staegs. In the Golden Ago of Satya Yuga there was no sorrow, no 
crime, consequently no rules of conduct, law of punishment and reward 
and religious institutions were necessary or enjoined. But in the 
Silver Age, such was not the case. Siva's *'Tandaba M dance with 
small drum (Domuru) and Narada’s stringed instalment were appreciated 
as appealing to the head and heart of the people to excite religious 
sentiment. This first idea of producing some such thing like music 
and dancing to give pleasure to the ears and entertainment to the 
eyes was then developed. The Rig Vedic hymns when they were 
sung came to be known by the term Saraa 5 those recited in the 
sacrifices were called Yajus and the ritual text to provide against 
sorcery and the ancient belief in demons of diseases received the name 
of Atharva. The comparison of Brahmans to croaking frogs in their 
singing at their sacrifices was a method of expression to convey the 
magical power of bringing rain. Besides, the description in the hymns 
not only gives an important clue to the place where they were 
composed, but proves the musical powers of the frogs as well. 

In the time of the Mahabharata there was no distinction of caste 
like that found in the Ramayana. The recitations of the Mahabharata 
were not accompanied by any musical instruments, as had been the 
case with the Ramayana. This, no doubt, speaks of the age of the 
Epics, apart from their literary composition. 

“Samkara on Brahms Sutra, ill, 3. 82, mentions that Apantaratamas lived as 
Krishna Bvaipayana at the time of the transition from the Kali to the Dvapaxa 
Toga.* *’ 

* Professor Weber's History of Indian Literature, page 248 (foot note). 
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The Vedic scholar Weber gives his views about Krishna-Dvaipa- 
yana, Vyasa’s identification with the authorship of Brahma Sutra and 
Vyasa Badarayana, as follows :— • 

“The Vyasa ought really to be identified with Vyasa Badarayana, though this 
appears to me at least very probable.*.,..,. The Epic poetry belongs to two distinct 
groups, ws., the Itihasa— Putans and the Kavyas. The Ramayana belongs to the 
Kavya group and the author Yalmiki is one of the teachers of Taittiriya-Pratisakhya, 

' and Yyasa that of Taittiriya Ara ayaka.t 

Vyasa and Valmiki were not known in the literary world so much 
as the authors of these books as they were of the Epics- All credit is 
^ v 4uie-^the , '-resesreheB of Western scholars, who brought to light this v 
•\£- important .feet. 1 Yet ‘they could not reach any satisfactory: solution as 
to the time and authorship of the Epics nor could they discover the 
i pri^iia.1 Epics as th^ were in the time of the original ahtbiors, :,Dr r V-: 
' YHopkii^ says frr- ■'<* ~ . ; \Y j ;• v V 

“Infect^ the j^atet stands to-day, is fto heterogeneon^ that only the 

most unhistorical type of mind could' view all this heap of good and rubbish as the 
product of one uniform source. Such a theory has indeed actually been suggested, 
but it was too fantastic to find support and has wahened only a passing interest.*,... 

; To turn from the finished prbduct to the origin of these two poenis, ; which arose 
apart but ended in tbltaine literary environment, of the source of the Ramayana 
$here is lltbie to say, for it is attributed as definitely and regularly to Yalmiki as; 
is the ^Ineid to Yirgil, whom the Hindu author preceded by several centuries. Now 
tradition aebribes the great Epic also, that is, the Mahabharata (which means the 
: great Bhiarata story and so may be ^ the Bharata), to a c^iaih Yyasa t 

Y '^^uhhhia Yyasa; : is a very shadpwy person to whom is ascribed also the arrangement ; 
of the Vedas and other works, his name meaning merely arranger or disposer.*’^ 

> ; ; , The same writer admits that 

author and his rival YalmiH, ire; noY^ds & ^ 
are'tliQ their, poems who have many shrines 

v- y;';Wbrshipperfe: Sinally, the ghosts of 'good’ Wbmehv Satis , are Jf^ariLsd as : ‘new V 
divinities’ to cite the expression of the Abbe Dubois, who at the end of the eighteenth 
century sa^r some of these unhappy gods in the makbg§v^ is a by-name 

of Yyasa, the author of the Epic (in so far as the : arranger of the mass may be called 
' who, though not identi^ed with^ ^od, is himself 

divine, and is described as the unborn (that is, the eternal) and ancient one, the only 
son pf God bom of a virgin, very part virgin, very part (anca) of God (Mbh, xii, 360, 
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and his mother. The learned Weber in his note on his book History 
of Indian Literature 99 says: — 

if Vyasa’s mother, Satyavali, is called Salankayanajo, and Fanini lnmself 
Salanki ; the Salaukayanas are ranked as Brahmanas among the Vahiks in the 
Calcutta Scholium to Pan. v. 3. 114 (bhashyena yyakliyatam).’’ * 

He should have seen that it is stated in the Mahabharala 
by the father of Vyasa, Parasara himself, that his son was born out 
of the boon of Siva. He should have seen that Vyasa and Valmiki 
were appearing in the scenes of the Mahabharala and the Purana 
as contemporary men. He should have explained why these authors 
were given the privilege of ascending to a position of divinity and 
immortality, as he said. They were Vedic scholars of very great repute 
and got the divine light and inspiration to compose the Epics, which were 
the scriptures of the Hindus. The Western scholars, who took so much 
trouble and spent their energy in studying Eastern languages and Vedas, 
Upani&hads, Aranyaka, Sutras and Epics, are not blessed with the same 
divine light of Heaven to find out truth and discover the authors and 
their aims. The Epics arc not histories. It is clearly said in the table 
of contents of the Mahabharata that the mystery behind the writing of 
Vyasa is so very difficult that even the master of literature, the son of 
Siva, i.e., Ganesha, took time to understand what he was writing at the 
dictation of Vyasa. Ganesha is said to be the remover of obstacles and 
rides on the mouse, the great enemy of books. 

Veda and sacrifice, syllables and speech, work and duty, morality and 
conscience, concentration and meditation and soul and spirit arc the 
mediums through which the ancient Indians lived, moved, and liad their 
being, to see the divine light of Heaven. They were not worshippers 
of any man or beast, angel or apostle, son or father, Sun or Fire. The 
quotations of Professor Wilson’s Vishnu Purana will serve to explain : — 

“Omkara is Vishnu the mighty, the substanoe of the then Vedas, the lord of 
speech, and by its enunciation those Kakshasas are destroyed. The Sun is the 
principle part of Vishnu and light is his immutable essence, the active mani- 
festation of which u excited by tbe mystic syllable 'Oil. 1 Light effused by the 
utterance of Omkara becomes radiant, and burns up entirely the Rakshnsas called 
Mandehas.” + 

The name of the chief Queen of Havana is givep as Mandodari 
and the name of the great Ikshaku king is mentioned as Mandhata. 
Then the seven horses of the Sun’s car are interpreted as follows : — 
“ The seven horses of the Sun’s car are the metres of the Vedas, 
Gayatri, Vripati, Ushnib, Jayati, Trishtub, Amishtub and Panktri.” 

* Professor A, Weber's” The History of Indian Literature," page 98-(101). 
Footnote. 

+ Professor Wilton's “The Vishnu Parana” page 32% Book VTtl,, Chapter VIII. 



The speculation of the cosmogonic hymns of the Rig Veda is the 
starting point of the evolution of Hindu religious divine thought, 
which led to the concept of a Purusha-Visvakarma to the lay, 
Hiranyagarbha to the valiant, Prajapati to the sacrifices, and Soul to 
the wise Kapila to play the passive part of a spectator aroused from his 
slumber of rest by the primeval matter (Prakrili) undergoing successive 
stages of development. 

In the Rig Veda the fight between Britta and Indra is lecited as 
well as in Taittriya Samhita. It establishes the importance of the 
Taittriya books as recording incidents of a very early Vedic period 
and not after that of Yajnavalkya, as was wrongly interpreted by 
Western scholars. The learned Professor Max Muller interpreted the 
battle of Britta and Indra as the principal subject of the early mythology 
with which the Aryan forefathers saw the divine light. 

“I look upon the sun-rise and sunset, on the daily return of day and night, on 
the battle between light and darkness, on the whole solar drama in all its details 
thatisaoted every day, every month, every year, in Heaven and in earth, as the 
principal subject of early mythology. 1 consider that the very idea of divine powers 
sprang from the wonderment with which the forefathers of the Aryan family stared 
at the bright Cdeva) powers that came and went, no one knew whence or whither, 

that never failed, never faded, never died, and were railed immortal Clouds, 

storms, rains* lightning and thunder, were spectacles, but above all others impressed 
the imagination of the early Aryans and hnsied it most in finding terrestrial objects 
to compare with their ever varying aspect ” * 

“Nature in her twofold aspect of daily change, morning and 
evening, light and darkness — aspects which may expand with those of 
spring and winter, life and death, nay even of good and evil,” The 
English Rig Veda translation by the learned Professor will convince of 
the mysticism of the name of the wife of Kasyapa, Aditya, whom, 
Pargiter found non-Aiyan. 

“Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in reality the earliest name invented to 
express the Infinite; not the Infinite as the result of a long process of abstract 
reasoning, but the visible Infinite, visible by the naked eye, the endless expanse, 
beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky.” t 

la the Rig Veda the hymn on the Sun (ist Mandala, 50 Sukta) 
is addressed as the divine light before the race of Gods and the 
commentator Savan interpreted Sun as the God Paramatma. The Sun 
has two mythological twin sons, Asvini Kumars, by Saranyu, the 
daughter of Visvakarma. The twins are supposed to be the physicians 
of the gods, who received oblations at the sacrifices through the good 

*M« MuUer "Science of Language,” 1882, Vol II, pages 566,566. 

• f professor Max Muller's Big Veda Ctranslation) Vol. I (1869), page 286; 



offices of sage Cyavana and his father-in-law King Sarjati, referred 
to in Vedic hymns, 1st Mandala, Si SukLa. In the same Sukta, Indra 
is addressed as he who, by killing Britt a, raised the Sun in the sky 
to be the observed of all observers. He brought forth rain for sage 
Angira and Alri as well. He used his thunder to save the sacrificer 
and blessed the sage Bimada with wealth and food. The annotator 
Sayan gives two meanings of Gotra, as he who brought rain or who 
discovered the stolen cows. Without Aranyaks, without Upanishads, 
without Epics truth could not be explained. It was Narada who first con- 
ceived the idea of preparing the Bharata Samhila, the source of the two 
Epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. This is clearly mentioned 
in the Narayana section of the Mahabharata, which makes the connection 
with Narayana Upanishad etc., mentioned in the quotation before. 

That Vyasa and Valmiki belonged to the same time is clear from 
instances in the Mahabharata as being present at important assemblies, 
also mentioned in Debi Bhagabnta, one of the iSth Puranas of the 
Hindus.* In the Debi Bhagabata it is said that by the grace of 
Narayana through the worship of Saraswati, Valmiki, Vyasa, Bhrigu 
and Brihaspati saw the divine fight of knowledge and wrote their works 
of instruction to the world. Bharadwaja is mentioned as a pupil of 
Valmiki and the same Bharadwaja appears m the Mahabharata In a 
discourse with Bhrigu as his preceptor. 

This synchronizes the question of time. Besides, in the Pratis- 
khyan Sutras of Black Yajus, Valmiki and Bharadwaja are mentioned 
in the list of teachers, t 

The Bharata Samhita consisted of accounts of Gods and Asuras 
and the teachings of Sanatakumar, Narada, Narayana, Bhrigu, Bharad- 
waja and the ancient Kshatriya teachings handed down from Santanu 
in the discourses of various old kings and priests and in the advice of 
Bhisma to Yudhisthira, which was first compiled by Vyasa and subse- 
quently enlarged at the instance of Janmejoya I and later on by Yajna* 
valkya and others. In the old pioneer days of Ancient India finding 
one’s way through life was a very difficult problem. Many roads con- 
verged to one point, but not by a straight path. How shall one find 
his way to the right trail of life and avoid the wrong ones ? To show 
life’s correct path was the great task before the Epic writers of India 
and they did it by vivid examples, so that a traveller of the earth 
might not come back to the place wherefrom he began his first journey 
without reaching the goal of bliss and eternity. The great Western poet 
Shakespeare said : — 

* Debi Bhagabata, Canto IX, Chapter V. 

f Prof. Weber's History of .Indian Literature, page 103. 
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"All that lives most die 

Passing through Nature to Eternity. ” * 

“There’s divinity that shapes our ends 
Bough-hew them how we will ’’ I* 

But Milton said, “Out of our evil seek to bring forth good.” 
Western Sanskrit scholars like Max Muller etc., ascribed the origin of 
Divine light to Britta Samhara of the Veda and the Bharata Samhita, 
but that was not the true interpretation. The great Western scholars 
should have seen that the Eastern Vedic hymn-makers and sacrificers 
speak of three lights rather than one light of morning. The Sun and 
the Moon were made the progenitors of distinct races by the Epic 
authors and Purans. There were ten Gotras in the ten Aprisuktas of 
Rk. Samhita intended originally each for members of a different Gotra. 
The Lightstoma (Jyotistoma), Cowstoma (Gostoma) and Life-stoma 
(Ayustoma) are the three lights or stomas conducive to 'Hindu scriptu- 
ral Heaven’. By the first the man on earth is firmly established, by the 
second the gods drove the Asuras away and by the third the gods took 
possession (Ayuvata) of the Asuras. 

The ancient deities and sages of India are mythical. Purans give 
a long list of their pupils and descendants, but the founders of the 
families cannot be traced in chronological order. The Epics disclose 
their identities. Even the learned Pargiter is confused : — 

"The earliest time at which a real Angirasa Baa hi is alleged to have existed was 
in the reign of Haruohandxa of Ayodhya when Ajigarta sold his son Bnnashepa as 
a sacrificial victim instead of Xtohita, and Ayasa officiated as a priest at the cere- 
mony. ”t 

There was but one Angiras, the progenitor of the family who 
described the shrines of India in the Annusasana Parra, Chapter XXV, 
which speaks of the ancient geography of India and lastly that the 
people went to the Himalayas, the abode of the gods and sages, to 
engage themselves in religious meditation in order to catch a glimpse of 
divine light and to throw off the transient mortal coil there. There 
is a discourse in the Mahabharata in 85th Chapter, Annusasana Parva of 
how the sacrifices were offered through fire and how the animal cre» 
ation— animate and inanimate— was made. And, what is more, it gives 
the interesting mystery of the god-fathers of sage Bhrigu, Angira and 
Kabi etc., and their descendants, who were all born out of sacrifices but 
not by the fiat of will. This the European scholars have not perhaps 
noticed. 

The relevant portion of the translation of the texts will be of 
interest. It will prove the worthlessness of all sorts of accusations 

* Hamlet Act I, Scene 2. t Act V. Scene 2. 

t Prof. Pargiter’s “Ancient Indian Hutonoal Tradition,” page 219. 
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against Brahmai Rudra, Indra and Brihaapati, Bhiigu and others about 
incestuous and illicit connections. It will also show that the aim of the 
Epic zs to convince the world that God is manifest in His creation. One 
can feel His presence but cannot see Him with the material eye as an 
object. There is purpose m God's creation and the earth is noL a place 
to satisfy one's ambitions and senses only. The mere intercourse 
between male and female does not bring forth children. They were 
sought by prayers and sacrifices with the true explanation given for 
their necessity. The gods and sages were not so many products of 
nature but they fulfilled certain functions of creation. Fire is the true 
origin of creation and it is in every element and without it even the gods 
cannot bring forth children. File lielpe l In Ira in killing Biitla and in 
the case of Tarakassura the same help was sought, but fire hid 
himself and a game of hide and seek followed. The frog, elephant, and 
parrot helped the gods to find where fire was hiding and were cursed 
by the fire, one after the other. It was in volcano, submarine fire and 
in the branches of trees which cause wild fire. This truth of existence of 
fire-animals enlightened gods. The gods were then so ignorant that 
even animal instincts show the divine light which the gods did not 
possess. This is the important part of the work of the Epic which could 
not be done by Vedas and Vedan<?as, which adore the gods and sages so 
much in their hymns. 

Vashishthn said.— “Formerly I als) he ird Uua history, 0 llama, called Brabma- 
darshana, about the achievement of the Grandfather Brahman who is at one with the 
Supreme Soul. To a sacrifice performed fmmerly by that formoat of gods, w*., 
the Lord of >tudra, 0 you of groat power, who on that occasion had assumed the 
form of Varuna, there came the ascetics and all the celestials headed by Agni.... 
Brahman was pouting Libations ou the fire Wlule thus engaged, the Grandfather 
bocame worked up with desire. As soon as the seed came out, he took it up with 
the sacrificial ladle and ponred it as a libation of clarified butter, 0 delighter of the 
Bhngus, with the necessary Mantras, on the burning fire. From that seed, Brah« 
man of great power caused the four orders of ere at a res to come into being. -That 
seed oi tne Grandfather was endued with the three qualities oi Goodness, Darkness, 
and Ignorance From that element m it, which represented the quality of Good- 
ness, sprang all mobile creatures gifted with the principle of action From the 
element of ignorance in it, sprang all immobile creatures The quality of Goodness, 
however, which lived in that sued, entered both kinds of existence. That quality 
of GoodnebS is of the nature of Light. It is eternal and of it is unending Space. In 
all t.ie creatures the quality of Goodness is present and is atone with that light 
which shows what is right and what is wrong. When the seel of Brahman was 
thus poured as a libation on that sacrificial fire, there came from it, 0 powerful one, 
three- beings into existence They were three male poisons, gifted with bodies 

that partook of the nature of the circumstances from which they respectively ori- 
ginated. One arose first from the fire (called Bhrik) and hence he passed by the 
name of Bhngu. A second came from the burning charcoals md hence he passed by 
the name of Angiras. The third originated from a heap of extinguished charcoals^py 
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he passed by the name of Ravi. It has been already said that tlie first came out 
with flames issuing from his body and -hence lie was called Bhrigu. From the rays 
of the sacrificial fire originated another cal led Marichi. From Marichi (afterwards) 
sprang Kashyapa. It has been already said that from the Churning) charcoals ori- 
ginated Angiras. The dwarf liishis called Yalikhillyas originated from the blades 
of Kusha grass spread out in that sacrifice. From the same blades of Kusa grass, 0 
you of great po we originated Atri, From the ashes of the fire originated the 
twice-born Kishis, the Vaikhanashas, endued with penances and given to Vedic 
learning’and all of excellent qualities, f rom the eyes of Agni originated the twin 
Aahwins endued with great beauty. At last, from his ears, originated the Prajapatis. 
The Hishis originated from the pores of Agni’s body. From his sweat originated 
Ohhandae, and from his strength originated Mind. Therefore Agni has been said 
to be all the celestials in his individual self, by Risbis endued with Vedic learning 
guided by the authority of the Vedas. The pieces of wood that keep alive the 
flames of Agni are considered as the Months. The juices the fuel yields form the 
^drthights. The liver of Agni is called the Day and Nighty and his: fierce light is 
called the Muhurtas. The blood of Agni is considered as the source of the Rudr as, 
From his blood originated the gold-hded celestials called the Maitradevatas. From 
his smoke originated the Vasus, From his flames originated the Rudr as as also the 
(tiveivh) Adityas of great effulgence. The Planets aun Constellations and other 
stars that have been set in their respective orbits in the sky, are considered as the 
(burning) charcoals of Agni. The first Greater of the universe declared Agni to be 
Supreme Brahma and Eternal, and the giver of all desires. This is, indeed, a 
mystery. 


“After all these births had taken place, Mahadeva who had assumed the form 
Of Varuna (for his sacrifice V and who had Pavana for his soul, said:— 4 This excellent 
Scrifice is mine. I am the Crahapati in it. The three- beings that first originated 
\ from the sacrificial fire are mine. Forsooth, they should he considered as my children. 
Know, -this* "ye gods yrho range through the skies. They are fruits of this Sacrifice* 

* Agnisaid:*-- < TheBe children have originated from my limbs. They have a 

K ' 'c6ixQid.ered. ; a» my, ■■ 

^yarruiaf . has erred' & ^ After this,, 

IS# 1 worlds* the Grandfather of all creatures, Brahman, then 
dreh alSniii^^ I poured upon the sacnfiCial fire 
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three, v is., Bhrigu and Angiras and Kavi, considered as Prajapati, are the progenitors 
of many races and tribes. All are the children of these three. 

“Know this, 0 powerful hero Bhiigu begot seven sons all of whom became equal 
to him m merits and qualiti- s, Their names are Chyavana, Vnjrnshirshun, Suchi Uiva, 
Sliukra, that giver of boons Vibhu and Savana. These are the seven They are child- 
ren of Bhrigu and are lienee Bhaigavas. They are also called Vurunas on account 
of their ancestor Bhrigu having been adopted by Mahadeva in the form of Varuua. 
You bo long to the race of Bhrigu Angiras begot eight boub. They also aro known 
as Varunas IheiT names aie Yrihaspati, Utatliya, Payasya, Shanti, Dhira, Virupa, 
Samvarta, and Sndhanwan the eighth. These eight aro considered also as the child- 
ren of Agni Pi eed from eveiy evil, they are devoted to knowledge only The sons 
of Knvi, who was adopted by Brahman himself, are also known as Varunas. Eight 
in number all of thorn became progenitors oi races and tribes Auspicious by nature, 
they all knew Brahn a. The names of the eight sons of Ravi are Kavi, Kavya, 
Dhrishnu, Uahanas endued with groat intelligence, Bhngu, Viraja, Kashi and Ugra 
knowing every duty. These are the eight sons of Kavi. By them the whole world 
has been people d. They are all called Prajapatis, and. they have procreated many 
offspring Tbus.O chief of Nhugu’s race, has the whole world been peopled with 
the children of Angiras, and Kavi and Bhrigu The powerful and Supreme Lord, 
Mahadeva m the ferm of Vanina which ho hod assumed for his sacrifice had first, 
0 learned Brahmana, adopted both Kavi and Angiias. Hence, those two are con- 
sidered as of Varuna. Aftor that the eater of sacrificial libations, mz., the god of fire, 
adopted Angiras. Hence all the children of Angiras are known as belonging to the 
race of Agni. 

-‘The Grandfather Brahman was formerly propitiated by all the deities who 
said to him, 'Let these lords of the universe save us all* Let all of them become 
progenitors of offspring Let all of them become endued with penances Through 
your favour, let all these rescue the world. Let them become procreators and 
extenders of races and tribes and let them increase your power. Let all of them 
become thorough masters at the Vedas and let them be performers of great deeds 
Let all of them bo friends to the divine cause. Indeed, lot all of them becomo gifted 
with auspiciousness. Let them become founders of extensive races and tribes and 
let all of them be great Uislus Let all of them be gifted with great penances and 
let all of them be devoted to high celibacy All of us, aB also all these, are your 
offspring, 0 you of great power. You, 0 Grandfutlier s are the Creator of both the 
celestials and the Brahmana s Manchi is your first offspring. All these also 
that are called Bhargavns arc your progeny. Looking at this fact, 0 Grandfather, 
we shall all help and support one another. All these Bhall, thus multiply their progeny 
and establish your Bolf al the beginning of each coon after the universal destruction. 9 
Thus addressed by them, Brahman, the grandfather of all the worlds, said to them,— 
So be it 1 I am pleased with you all l — Having said so to the celestials, he proceeded to 
the place he had come from. This is what took place in days of Yore in that sacrifice 
of the great Mahadeva, that foremost one of all the celestials, in the beginning of 
creation, when he for the purposes of his sacrifice had assumed the form of Varuna. 
Agni is Brahman. He is Pashupati. He is Sarva. He is Uudra. He is Prajapati. 

It is well known that gold is the offspring of Agni." * 

All these are nothing less than miracles. No one witnessed the 
acts of creation. The presumed laws and the miracles are exactly on 
the same level. There is nothing to prove that what cannot be accom- 

* Professor M. N. Du it’s “A prose English translation of the Mahabharata ** 
Anpush&sana Parva, Chapter LXXXV, pages 186—189, Slokas 87—147, 
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pltshed by man can be done by the Creator Himself if He wishes to do 
so to accomplish His end. The use of the miracle is to manifest the divine 
power of the Creator against the law of nature. It is designed to con- 
demn the scepticism of unbelievers by direct proof of extraordinary things 
which are not capable of being done by anyone else but the Creator 
Himself. No science or knowledge can comprehend or explain its causes. 
The use of the miracle is to manifest the divine power and wisdom, to 
confirm the faith of the God’s devoted apostles and followers. There is 
a miracle in every hook of religion of the world and men like Locke, 
Chetham, New ton and a host of other learned men beliyed them and 
wrote on the subject. 


Faith creates God, hymns follow. The Vedic hymn-makers saw the 
light of Heaven in the Rainbow in the sky in the hymn of Indra*. In 
this hymn the AsUras Britta : ; and Sambara are referred to as being 
killed by Him. It mentions the seven colours in the Rainbow and the 
seven rivers of India. The divine light comes from the rays of the 
sun, the colours of the Rainbow, wisdom of patriarchs, sages and sounds 
of voice, which are all seven. Fire is represented as a horse, as it is 
in the Mahabharata Pousya Parva. There are two hymns on the horse 


in the Rig Veda (Mandala i, 162 and 163 Suktas). In the hymn of 
the Rig Veda, 2nd Mandala, 38 Sukta, on the sun, the reference of weav- 
ing girls day and nigbt is made exactly as is found by Utamka in 
Pousya Parva. This proves the study of the Rig Veda by him. This 
| ^.| |mSdiyihe;. light which , the Rig Veda throws and is reflected in the 
iS ^i^ii iiiabiteatbi.-: : iThe: Veda . is- said to . have come from the mouth of 
^^^^^p^ fe^jgi^? 0 tid‘igbceived. : the.: hame : of Tataveda and, what 


The fire seems to be the ehief . Creative principle. - It is only reason- 
able that. when force of will i.s' co mhioed' "with* t^d^pHnciple of energy 

their own interests for the sake of their children. The; e-.is a sort of 
■'^^hich consumes their own. selftinterest althou|^j^^fe^feife 

ed fool disowns the author of the 'creation and feels 
. Ron in killing dear ones for .the sake of possession of the eaft&V 

there seems to be no obligation on the part of men, who revolt 
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easily without any rhyme or reason when anything stands in their 
way. 

A man's heart devises his own way. God is far above all 
that is earthly. He neither instigates anybody to commit any sin or 
crime nor does he punish any transgressor himself with his own hands. 
The hard ening of heart and mind follow when there is no check. The 
work of blind passion creates enormities of crime which give courage 
to the weak to combine and rise against the powerful. The cruel per- 
secutions of a tyrant create a sort of horror against the perpetrator 
and the crime in the minds of people — which the human punishment 
of law cannot do. This is the purpose of the Indian Epics, vim,, to 
teach by example to shun the wicked and to emulate the good. The 
intelligence of a cultured people can invent more powerful weapons than 
the boon of God Brahma or the sacrifice. Sacrifice is not only the 
origin of creation in Hindu mythology but of granting boons to the 
Asuras, who performed it by all sorts of penances for that purpose. 


Both the Asuras and the Devas indulged in the sacrifices and 
received boons. Brahma is sacrifice and it is he who always gave the 
boons ho the great Asuras. When their persecutions became very 
great and unbearable, the Devas, headed by Brahma (sacrifice) approach- 
ed Vishnu or: Narayana to save creation from the exactions of the 
powerful tyrants. The powerful Ravana, Kartavirja-Arjuna, etc., were 
all killed by Rama and Parasurama, a man and a sage, through the 
divine dispensation which is nothing less than a miracle. The vast 
army of Demons after all were defeated by an army of gorillas and 


monkeys; the thousand hands of Kartavirja-Arjuna could not resist the 
power of two arms with an axe. This is the symbol of the power of 
God before the imagery of human power. The mere numerical strength 
of an army and the good generalship of well-known conquerors .f^l, ; to : 
accomplish even trifling things against the will of the Omnipotent 




The Epic conception of God is not that of the hytr.n-tP.aker of the 
Vedas or of the learned;, sages of the Upanishad Philosophy, Aranyaka, i' : 
etc., or the performer of the Vedic rites or sacrifices, but it is that of one 
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the soul of the man only can feel, if awakened, the communication and 
relation of the soul in the universe in common within him. No fear 
or terror of thunder can deter or blind the soul holding communion with 
the absolute soul of the vast universe. It confers such a strength as 
will conquer everything before it, however hard and difficult. A miracle 
is performed by Him at every instance. The great sage, who was 
reputed to have swallowed the ocean, could not kill Havana but advised 
Rama to do it. He was then far too advanced to think of playing the 
demonstrator in the moral physical laboratory of the world. 

One cannot get into the very heart-life of even a beloved and inti- 
mate friend and relation but one can touch and feel the most delicate 
omniscient. Being with every thought, motion and desire He catches 
iniputely and accurately everything that is in the soul of His beloved 
devotee— this is the Divine light 1 What joy, peace and victory dwell 
in the helart of one whose troubles, Worries and fears are all dissolved 
in the great ocean of Heavenly love and faith, where "everything is but 
infinite and everlasting joy, peace and victory. God’s angels have 
charge of those who have faith in Him and there were the seven apostles 
in the different cycles of time who were not ordinary 'mortals, the 
patriarchs of ancient Hindu Society that their births and spans of life 
would be like that of ordinary mortals. 


Even now in India there are thousands of Yogis residing in the cold 
icy mountains of- the Himalayas living for two or three centuries in the 
state on the summits, which scientific men with all their modern 
ha/ve repeatedly failed to do. Instances are not wanting of 
their performing wonderful feats which cannot even be dreamt of by 
ordinary mortals. There are instances of Yogis living many days 
beneath the surface of the earth or under water without being dead or 


various 


examples of glorious kings and wise priests that 'the world’s applause is , 
a fleeting dream, w The ;;mig||t^'|i^rd|£|iiii^^^|^|i^^^i^^|- 
ereignity who traced their lineages to the Sun, and tire Moon now. only 
' .linger in the hardly believed tales. \ ■ | .. i 


nobly of heaVhnly born. This is the .idea of the he aven«^w|^ ^^^ 
nected with sacrifices and deities. Bhisma, ' whd 

has a right to relate his experiences. ’ The arduous-. nenanced^la^^ H 
r ■ been practised by him obstructing fate for countless years drlilliH 
attention of the age as a marvel and invested him with the name of 
Pebabrata, dying at will. By reading or hearing the Epics people 
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realise the fate of ambition, selfishness and glory, so that these may DO' 
influence them to do wrongs, especially when all will perish like thei: 
predecessors, the glorious accounts of whose actual accomplishments ar< 
now mere nursery tales. Such is the fate of ambition and glory in th< 
earth below. The infatuated fool who calls the earth his own and fights 
for it, should see the results of the past in the fates of the heaven-bore 
heroes. 

One must realise that it is not worthy to waste energy and life foi 
the possession of wealth or gratification of the senses, but one must trj 
to conquer self and think of sacrificing one’s own pleasures of the sense: 
for the amelioration of suffering humanity. This is the gospel of divim 
light that the Epics preach to the world. The Epics, if rightly under 
stood, are not sectarian books of religion as the Western scholars tool 
them to be. The attribute of God Narayana in the Ramayana and th< 
Mahabharata in the persons of Rama and Kiishna against Parasuram: 
and Balarama, who are called the incarnations of Vishnu, if rightl] 
understood, will mean not only cultured men of divine energy am 
intellect, but will also speak of the difference between the Vedic ideal o: 
Vishnu and his incarnation. In the hymn of the Rig Veda it is clearly 
stated by the commentator to be so in the case of the two great Pandavi 
heroes, Bhima and Arjuna, whose godfathers were Wind and Indra. 

Happiness springs from the act. The main purpose of life is actioi 
and not quality. Though manners spring from men’s qualities, thei: 
happiness and misery depend on their own actions. God is not in an] 
way responsible for this as He has given free will to man. Nobility is 
the virtue of a family of honourable descent and is in all nations greatl] 
esteemed. Masses are led by fear. Poverty is transparent ; riche 
are but a cloak for ills. Man is made of body, soul and spirit. It i: 
good for a man to die before he has done anything worthy of death 
He who commits no enme requires no law. It is not the counsel bu 
the speaker’s worth which gives weight to his speech. It is for this 
reason heaven’s light descended fiom the mouth of the God Narayam 
himself to Narada, the divine minstrel, first in the Bharata Sam 
hita, the source of the two Epics of India. Evil counsel is swift 
in its march and the majority of men are wicked as they have not the 
enjoyment of virtuous conduct. To make them feel the effects o) 
virtue and vice, not by their own experience but by the fates of others 
is wholesome and necessary. This is the task of the Indian Epics. 

In the Epics the mention of law, customs, usages, and their growth 
and changes, give the world the vision of right and wrong with the 
change of time and ideals. The various examples and vicissitudes oi 
life of various contending parties of Devas and Asuras, kings and priests, 
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brotHers and cousins, of ruling dynasties, good and bad, virtuous and 
l an interesting insight into one God and to form an ideal 

: life for steering across the V^seft/r^.'troubliesL.' to bear the hardships and 
sufferings of life in the so-called vale of tears. The divine light 
illumines the dark pages of destiny and makes man full of courage and 
energy to overcome the greatest difficulty with coolness and forbearance, 
This is what the ideal examples of Yudhisthira, Rama, KLunti> Sita and 


Draupadi teach. It is said, gods are upheld by Vedic sacrifices and 
men are upheld by the laws' of the land.;; Sukra, 
Bharadwaja and Agastya play many roles in the Epics. 

The great Epic Mahabharata is described in the opening stanzas 
of the table of contents not merely as an Epic, but a Samhita, a Purana, 
a history, a poem and a book of social, moral, political and religious 
institutions and Upanishad. The Ramayana, on the other hand, is a 
poem observing the rules of grammar, etc. There is also a clear mention 
as to the origin of the name, JVIahabharata in the history of the 
family of the : glorious: : Bharata King Santanu; Dr. Hopkins* views on 
the inter-relation of the two Epics' final growth is very interesting. 

“In regard to the final growth of each, it may be said at once that neither 
Epic was developed quite independently of the other. The later Ramayana implies 
the .Mahabharata, as the later Mahabharata recognizes the K amayana of Valmiki. 


It is not, then, a question of absolute separation, but only of the length we may go 
in separating. 71 Long. before there was any allusion to Valmiki’s Ramayana, the 

base of the great ISpic, the substance of the Bharati Katha, is recognized in Hindu 
: literature* while the latest addition to the great Epic refers to Yalmiki himself 
as a man who is to be, that is, who is already, famous, yacas te gryam bhavisyati, 
IB, 8—10. Between these extremes lies the Ramayana. The Ramayana 
recognizes Janamejaya as. an ancient hero, and knows Kurus and Panohalhs and 
the town of Has tinapur w, 68.13). The story, of Pandusi, the gist of the present 

ii : : ihE© ^fcoriy - of . Bamst : . the ' • former • 'everywhere reeogniz- 
ring the • latter as an ancient tale. We must therefore on these data make the 
following idk The story pf Hama is. older ijh^ of the 

;.;?i^ndu8. (2) ;-The Pandu stpry has absorbed the Bharati ^ 

Katha is older than Yaimiki*8 ^ hardly a ^ and 


aspect of battle and attitude of warriors, with short characterisation of weapons, 
f reqheht: as the * ^ as p 
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The number of Slokas in the Bharata Samhita or the Mahabharata 
of 24000 Slokas coincides with the number of Slokas of the Ramayana 
Professor Weber's views are as follows 

“Now tins allegorical form oC the ltamayauj. certainly indicates, a pjiori, tha 
this xioem ls later than the war-part of the Mahabharata ; and wo might fair l 
assume, furthei, that the historical events upon which the two works are respective! 
based stand to each other iu a similar relation.”* 

The whole of the 7U1 book ULtarakanda Ramayana and all thi 
episodes in the first book of Ramayana contain mention of Narayan* 
as the God divine, as it is in the Mahabharata. One very importan 
fact is that Uttaram Chari ta represents the ULtarakanda of th 
Ramayana and not what Western scholars found to be the origins 
Ramayana (the first six books). 

Western scholars all thought that the Mahabharata related to th 
battle of Kurukshettra and to the Pandavas or Panchalas and Kurus 
the two fighting factors of India The Epic*, the Mahabharata an 
the Ramayana, however, were not the account of battles of couquerin 
heroes but a senes of revelations m a connected link of iastructio 
to the world with the mythology of the Devas and Asuras an 
the spiritual and moral instructions in the discourses of great me: 
of the past. It was not a drama or Kavya in the beginning but a 
entertaining piece of literature, meaut as a sort of instruction at th 
royal sacrifices on the distinct days of a sacrifice to distinct classes c 
people or on a distinct subject. The Bharata Samhita is the first Epi 
of India, sung by Narada m honour of Narayana after the Vedi 
period. In Kadambari, Narada's daughter is said to have followed th 
line of the father. 

The Sanskrit literature, Kavya and Drama, of later date than th 
Epic, give better ideas of things of the past than the fertile imagination 
of the cultured scholars, who tried to establish connection between th 
West and the East by all sorts of theory and dogma. The parallelisi 
might be found striking and clear, but not always justifying a bold an 
sweeping conclusion. The people of India were never punished for th 
fault of their king, as happened in Egypt. The cruel persecutions of 
tyrant, described in the Epic, create a sort of disgust and horror agains 
the crimes he practised. Brittasura and Ravana are called a Dasyu an 
a demon, respectively. The enormitifes they practised served the purpos 
of awakening a revulsion against them by prompting the soul withii 
This cannot be produced by law, punishment or war. This is the in 
portant function of the andent Epic, to bring into life and operation tl 

* Professor Weber's “ History of Indian Literature,” page 192. 
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dormant faculties of conscience and energies of the mass. The general 
depravity of the human mind and its propensity to do wrong to others 
are evident. The natural man does not inhale the breath of God 
ordinarily. The poet Milton sang: — 

“*** *** innocence, that as a veil 

Had shadow’d- them from knowing ill, was gone, 

Just confidence, and native righteousness, 

./■' And honour from about them ; naked left 
To guilty shame.” (Paradise Lost, IX. 164.) 

The Epics and Dramas educate the mass in the progress of time. The 
Drama owed its origin to the Epic. The Ramayana speaks of Rama and 
Ravana, and in the war the allies of Rama were beasts of the forest 
headed by sages and Ravana’s brother, who was good and wise. Both 
the Epics represent Samkhya and Yoga philosophy and instances are not 
wanting of gods, sages and pious kings being translated to heaven, 
earth and infernal regions or transformed into beasts for any omissions 
or commissions or by curses. The reconstruction of the Vedic religion 
on the basis of an animistic theory is the work of time. All gods are 
derived from the memory of great men. Drama is the outcome of the 
reverence paid to the spirits of the dead and the performance was 
•; meant to gratify the dead. He who loses, is damned. This tells on the 
mass imagination more than anything else. It is consequently a victory 
on one side and death on the other. 


Every one imagines others happy and is anxious to exchange his own 
state with theirs. Religion reversed this corruption of mind born of lazy 
habits. This state of things is more or less due to youthful excursions 
of the senses without restraint, which culture and education alone can 
confer. Knowledge alone can sober down the Sedf^sufficiency and " 
presumption of man. Examples better than precepts educate man in 
changing the habits of the mass. Ignorance induces, one to follow the 
occupation ini which one is born and bred and one’s vision is 
circumscribed and narrowed down. One is afraid to move out of the rut. 
^’’s. narrow state of things the Ramayana depicts when Rama killed a 
■ r practising Yoga, but no such thing is found in the Maha- 
— * the age of the Ramayana, if the story is. not. an 
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called Asvalayana Sutra. Saunaka is said to have destroyed his own 
Sutra in favour of his pupil Asvala. There arc numerous examples of 
the Ayana at the end of the Author’s name, wte ; Saundilayana, Latayana, 
Salankayana, Badarayana, Kalyayana, etc. This gives a clue to 
the time of the Ramayana’s composition if not the name of the author 
himself. The Ramayana, at the end of the table of contents of the first 
six books, is clearly mentioned as Ravana Badha Kavya and not 
Ramacanta, as is mentioned in the Mahabharata by Bhargava and by 
Valmiki himself in Uttarakanda, 84 Canto. 

The Uttarakanda Ramayana gives the installation of Rama and 
his Asvamedha sacrifice with the true incidents and his character 
fully depicted, which brought tears to the eyes of Rama’s brother. 
It will be seen that Jaimini Bharata relates only Yudhisthira’s 
great Asvamedha sacrifice and the Asvamedha Parva. It in fact 
describes the character of the Pandavas and their enemies in rela- 
tion to virtue and vice. The fall of the Pasupat cult and rise of the 
Narayana cult is the aim of the Bharata Samhita. In the Brahmana of 
the White Yajus and Annusasana Parva, Tandya is mentioned as a 
teacher of the Pasupat cult and Ravana was his follower. Vyasa and 
Parasara belonged to the Pasupat cult, though descended from Vasistha. 
It was when Siva could not remove the affliction of separation from his 
son Suka, and Siva’s boon of seeing the spectre of his departed son was 
all the more unbearable, that Vyasa sought Narada’s help and was 
relieved. Narada’s lesson to Vyasa’s son made him ascend to heaven in 
person. Vyasa was eventually immortalised as being the author of the 
Mahabharata. His impartial and successful exposition of the Narayana 
cult made the world believe him to be an incarnation of Narayana. 
Benares was the centre of the Pasupat cult and there Vyasa’s followers 
established the Narayana Murti, now worshipped as Adikeshaba, and 
Vyasa was idolised at the Palace Ghat of the Maharajah of Benares at 
Ramnagore, where people even now worship him. 

In Uttarakanda it is said that the brother of Rama visited Cyavana 
and Valmiki. They were not different men but had different names in 
different places according to the changes in the modes of life. Cyavana 
was practising Yoga when anthills grew round him. Sar jati’s daughter 
opened his eyes by striking them with a stick or her hairpin out of curi- 
ousity when she accompanied her father’s hunting expedition. To 
relieve the king’s equippages of an attack of disease by the curse of 
the sage, the king had to marry his daughter to the sage. This trans- 
gression on the part of Cyavana made him leave the place of his 
religious practices. It was when an incident having a close resemb- 
lance to this past experience occurred that he uttered the first Sloka in 
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penitence and grief — which was the neucleus of the Ramayana. He 
not only utilised the warning himself but wanted to leave a lasting 
warning to the world behind him in the immortal drama Ravana-Badha 
Kavya or the Ramayana, not to waste energy over the gratification 
of the senses like Ravana, who became so great a tyrant by the boon of 
Brahma or sacrifice. 

Ravana lived a long life, enjoyed all that the earth, wealth and the 
gods could give, yet he was not happy and satisfied. His desire grew 
more and more. He envied the happiness of the exiled Rama in the 
possession of his beloved and devoted wife, Sita, in the forest. Ravana, 
with a thousand beauties of the world, found himself poorer without 
Sita as his own. The great author of the Ramayana Kavya wanted to 
prove that the mere possession of wealth, all the requisites of enjoyment 
and sovereignty of the world cannot make a man happy in the true 
sense of the word. Dramatists like Bhababhuti followed Valmiki to 
enrich the tendermost part of the human heart left untouched by him. 
Others followed to test the fidelity of Sita by placing the false severed 
head of her lord before her as killed by Ravana; but even that did not 
succeed. The more the tyrant was foiled in his attempt to seduce her 
the more miserable he grew, inspite of the array of beauties he had 
collected and enjoyed in his long reign. It was for this that Ravana 
was already killed with sorrow before being killed by the arrow of 
Rama. The curse of Rama stood in the way of Ravana’s having his 
desire by using force. It is clearly stated in the Uttarakanda that Sita 
was looked after like a mother during her captivity (Canto 4 6, verse 54). 
Rama hallowed Sita by the fire ordeal, yet the calumny touched the 
pure Sita and for this Rama proved to the world that unhappy is the 
head that wears a crown, as he cannot please everybody. 

The two Epics stand on different footings altogether; the Maha- 
bharata is so vast and varied that its strata cannot be dealt with pro* 
perly by the short mention of a few relevant points. 

“That the whole people should be taught and trained: 

So shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out f and virtuous habits take 
Their place » and genuine piety descend 
Bike an inheritance from age to age.” 

— -Wobdswobth. 



EPIC CH ABAC TEES. 


In the new zeal to correct corruptions and abuses eating into the 
vitals of the growing nation, an attempt was made by comic sketches 
of society to avenge the slumber of ages under which the frame of 
society was then lying. There was no public mmd, a few privileged 
orders of men, via., the rulers, priests, politicians, lawgivers and 
philosophers of the day constituted the public. The abstruse subjects 
of spiritual and ethical religion of love could not be imparted to the 
mind of the people passing from dark ignorance to the illuminating 
knowledge and gospel of truth. Whatever was great, venerable, true 
and holy suffered from indiscriminate excess. It was an age when all 
that was required was to convert what was feared as the most alarming 
evil into the greatest blessing that was ever enjoyed in the social state 
of infirmities and weakness. The hearts of the people required to be 
cultivated with some wonderful examples, which ministers of religion 
had hitherto failed to do. Thought and energy, so long dormant 
under the operation of ancient ecclesiastical systems of sacrifice and 
worship, needed rousing from the slumbei of ages. It was felt that 
there was something beyond food and drink needed to support the body; 
the mind and the spirit of Lhat body had to he made strong to guide and 
protect the receptacle, and with it arose the questions of life and death, 
joy and sorrow, prosperity and adversity. 

The world found in Ancient India a body of men all mind, energy 
and enterprise, capable of investigating all subjects to their inmost 
recesses, who presented telling pictures of justice, wisdom, science, 
skill, strength, love, art, patriotism and benevolence m Epic literature. 
Iron is as useful as gold, though in value they differ so much. The 
beauty of colours, the delicacy of sweet fragrance make the flower 
attractive, but the medicinal properties possessing no such attraction, 
make it equally valuable. Good and evil have their importance in 
regulating human society. Enjoyment of the senses makes a man or 
a woman either a beast or a god. It was not understood how one 
could improve the quality of the heart and control the mind in the 
exercise of the senses over the body without experiencing the results of 
good and evil. The development of habits, feelings and thought oper- 
ate as powerful ingredients in personal and relative character as well. 
The worst characters have the least CQntrol over (heir sordid appetite? 
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and rush headlong, irrespective of evil consequences. It was the result 
of not being schooled properly. 

None can foresee that the good pursued is not an evil in disguise. 
This the Epic describes in Rama leaving Sita to hunt a golden deer in 
the woods, Yudhisthira being blind to the mischievous machinations of 
the Kurus and playing dice at the Kuru Court on an invitation and stak- 
ing and losing everything there. It is a tax on greatness. It is con- 
comitant with greatness, just as satires and invectives formed the 
essential parts of Roman triumphs along with the arches below which 
the victorious army passed in glory with a chain of prisoners of war. 
Jealousy and suspicion are the outcomes of selfish enjoyments and 
passion is the root of all earthly troubles and miseries. There are 
characters regarded as the special features of human and divine love. 
Universal love cannot be realised without attaining the state to which 
Yudhisthira arose and which Draupadi administered. 

Sri Krishna. 

The earthly scenes which make the relations of this world so sweet 
and loving are really dear and memorable. In actual life very pro- 
found relations are often perpetuated in memory. The preceptor or 
the parents who interweave their influence with the daily routine 
of existence can hardly be forgotten. To observe him, imitate him 
and love him was the best means of consecrating his connection. In 
every age a man of intelligence must guide the masses. All great men 
came out of darkness without knowing their future. Time is so sure 
a destroyer that anything rescued from its dissolving touch is looked 
upon in the light of a trophy. One gazes upon the religion of one’s 
forefathers with its history and philosophy, its growth and advancement 
which have rivetted the attention of the greatest scholars of the world, 
with a feeling of great reverence. The inherent grandeur of the philosophy 
of love and religion is imbedded in the life and history of Sri Krishna. 
The poetry of many unrivalled geniuses, the sublimity and majesty of 
their conceptions, have attracted the attention and admiration of many 
ages and enriched their literature with new angles of vision. Brilliant 
men shine like the lustre of lightning which dispels the clouds that 
obscure the sun behind them. 

Love is the creative principle in the material world. It is a divine 
attribute. Matter is sublime and beautiful when it is significant of 
mind, Ls., where pleasure is subordinated to the moral purposes of one’s 
being. Death is the only reality in life to beasts and human beings 
who are engrossed in the enjoyments of polishing their manners and 
disguising their faults instead of reforming the heart by following in the 
footsteps of great men or glorious sages. It is quite easy for men and 
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Women to screen themselves from the penalty of human laws, but there 
were no such false beings in Ancient India. Not only men and women 
but even their Vedic gods gladly revealed their sins and shameful 
conducts and performed penances or made expiations. Ancient Hindu 
Laws were not made to punish evil transgressors, but Epics and Puranas 
describe the people’s self-imposed punishments for their trivial and 
technical offences. It was for this that kings often overlooked such 
transgressions which, at a later age, came to be construed as meaning 
that the Brahmans were exempt from punishment. When resentment 
against sin and conception was recognised to be legal, the great deeds 
of men in the lofty chronicles of bygone days were used by great poets 
and rhapsodists to present to the world the ideas and theory of ancient 
chivalry, honour, virtue and religion, and the great ideal man, Nara or 
Narayana, was worshipped not in the sacrifices of Vedic formulae but 
in the heart of hearts of India for his unique character of wisdom, 
learning, observances, love, humanity and heroism. 

When the conception of a philosophic godhead of Narayana was 
not easily realised and understood by men, Sri Krishna was found to 
be just the suitable God for the purpose. Sri Krishna is not an image 
of meekness nor does he represent the submissive love of Jesus Christ. 
What is there in the nature of a loving infant that breathes of heavenly 
simplicity and love ? Its trustfulness makes a child hide its face in 
the breast of its parent and clasp its little arms around her neck. Com- 
monness of enjoyment is the secret of brotherly love. This is the law 
of evolution of the divine purpose in the history of creation and religion. 
The 'theology of love is the logical complement of the theology of fear. 
A child does not hesitate for a moment to trust everyone in the love of 
God who has made every creature on earth mutually trustful and 
dependent upon mutual labour. Every one trusts himself and his dear 
ones to the laws and organisations. Dangers, injustices, asperities 
uncertainties all disappear before the God-illuminated trust. The law 
of trust permeates the animal kingdom and faith rules the human heart. 
Faith and want are the first requisites to put the mind in a fit state to 
receive spiritual help from above. The material world claims but a 
tacit submission. The spirit of God, growing with divinity, would be 
impervious to the love of wealth and power. 

Love alone gives the power of perception of all spiritual realities. 
Prayer , sacrifice or worship without true love, either to an abstraction 
or to an idol of fiesh and blood, cannot make one realise the love of 
God or make one advance a step forward in the spiritual domain. Prayer 
without love and knowledge is nothing less than a farce. Faith and 
love are the essence of effective prayer. Self-knowledge is the first 
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stepping stone to knowledge of God. The devotee must be eager to 
know what are the attributes of God and where He is. The eter- 
nal God is not to be realised in the way a man or a woman 
think of one another in the pursuit of selfish love and motive. 
The Indian Epic demonstrates the ways of God and man and 
their mutual relations m the sphere of life and existence and nothing 
else. If the tiuth be told, Sri Krishna is neither a redeemer 
like Christ nor a philosopher like Kapila, nor a prophet in the true 
sense of the word. lie is the man of action and spirit showing 
the world the power of universal love in the material, religious and 
spiritual world. He is not a prac. riser of Vcdic sacrifices nor the pro- 
pounder of any religion or theory of philosophy, as aimed at in Gita and 
Upanishad, Vedanta and Samkhya. 

Geometrical truths are discovered through axioms and postulates 
and scientific discoveries are made through observation and knowledge, 
but historical facts are elucidated through progressive civilisation, cus- 
toms, manners and religion. Philosophy and theology are the outcome 
of culture and devotion. The Yoga system gives prominence to appli- 
cation, but Samkhya devotes itself to analysis and close connection and 
Vedanta and all other philosophies are mere developments of Yoga and 
Samkhya philosophies. Epic literature makes the dry subjects of all 
these philosophies and theology interesting and attractive by examples 
and scrutiny, making due observations for clearing up difficult questions. 
Ancient India was independent and each man and woman was also. 
The duty did not come to be realised by the primitive male or female. 
Necessity required certain things to be observed for their very existence. 
One must eat, drink and sleep. Nature wants it and not God. It must 
have struck the great author of the Samkhya philosophy when he said 
the creation depended more upon nature than upon God. Nature makes 
one feel the need and then supplies it. Observation and intelligence 
guide one to utilise everything. Nature provides and improves upon it. 
The bird makes its nest and feeds its young. Animals and birds have 
instincts and some have intelligence. Domesticated animals di splay 
more aptitude for it. 

Man owes everything to his brain or intention. Christians believe 
that God created man after his own image, but the Hindus do not. 
Hindus think that between God and man there can be very little resem- 
blance. One man is dependent upon another, but God is not. He is 
omnipotent and his son is equally so. He is above all human concep- 
tion. There can be no attribute or likeness which can convey His 
greatness to any human creation. He, who says : ‘ I know Him,* is as 
ignorant as one who says f I know Him not*. This is the finding of the 



authors of Upanishacis of Ancient India. As regards theology, there can 
be theory, but Hindus believe in the practice of such a theory. Sam- 
khya and other philosophies exult in high thinking and plain living, but 
do not demonstrate the truth behind them. It remained a masonic 
secret till it was discovered through human love how to realise divine 
love. It is not the poet’s imagination or the philosopher’s stone or 
wise man’s saying, but it is the response of the heart within and the 
heart without in the midst of the unknown which rules the universe. It 
is not concentration of mind by Yoga ; it is something much higher 
than that. It is not the blind faith of a believer in the prophets of God 
or His son ; it is the reciprocation of feelings between humanity and 
divi.iity. It is not the sacrifice to gam some end or service or propitia- 
tion, but the ultimate happiness in realising the greatness of God in His 
universal love displayed in creation. 

The services of parents to their children are as unselfish as those of 
God above. Is it Nature or God who provides milk m the breast of a 
mother before she gives birth to her child ? What makes a man run to 
help a man in difficulty or in the gtief of death without even his calling 
for help ? In flood and fire even the sick forget their maladies and get 
strength to be ol service to suffering humanity. The pi esence of God 
and His goodwill one can find — this is called unselfish love, as when one 
swims and risks one’s own life to save a di owning man. The creation 
needs such help every moment and the Almighty Father renders it. 
Universal love is the attribute of God. Love makes one undertake 
things beyond one’s power, which reveals the omnipotence of God 
above. Love feels the presence of a lover even when absent; difficulty 
and death are felt through the ministration of mutual attachment, and 
sometimes one hears Him speak when such is the feeling towards God. 
God is demonstrated to man. People call it halucination. It is through 
love that God reveals Himself to man. 

Sri Krishna was such a man, in whom God was not only revealed 
but came to be united. He was not an incarnation to perform some act 
but represented universal love for all. Those who loved God saw Him, 
but those who feared God and blasphemed Him, lost their lives not at 
His hands but through the circle of tune represented in his Disc 
(Chakra), the great weapon of God. God is full of love and destxuction 
is also the work of love. Men and beasts eat what they love, but what 
they hate they throw away. Death is not an enemy of love. Love 
gives peace and so does death. God is thus creator of the universe 
and its destroyer. Love preserves its creation too. 

Sri Krishna worship has been the aim of the current great Epic. 
The mysterious faculty called love is the eye of the soul, and culture 
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and wisdom are the light which leads men to seek the steps of Heaven. 
The all absorbing love and the childlike simplicity of Sri Krishna while 
in the place of Jashoda and Nanda are nothing but sparks of true love 
for God above, the Creator of the Universe. There has been no blind 
ignorance which makes one pray to one who is not divine for earthly 
success. The poet describes this in the killing of the enemies of the 
children Baka and Putana. Sri Krishna’s life has been painted like that 
of a man conscious of his own powers to lead and command, even, if neces- 
sary, to conquer all who stood against his loving service to God above 
and man below. The test of true genius is to conquer the temptation of 
worldly enjoyments and dominions. He left the place of his love-mak- 
ing, Brindaban, before the age of puberty, and killed Kamsa and released 
his own parents, but did not accept the kingdom of Kamsa which was 
given to Kamsa’s father. He who can overcome these greatest tempta- 
tions of the world, via., kingdom and women’s love, can see the unfailing 
love and grace of Heaven. 

Sri Krishna stood the acid test in leaving Brindaban, the place of 
his early exploits for good, killing Kamsa at Mathura to liberate his 
parents as well as to instal Kamsa’s own father Ugrasena on the throne 
which had been usurped by his cruel and unfaithful son. He refused to 
ascend the throne of Kamsa when the same was offered to him. This 
made Sri Krishna famous. The table of contents of the great Epic 
distinctly says that it describes the greatness and glory of Sri Krishna.* 
Sri Krishna appears first in the great Epic at the Svayambara of 
Draupadi to denounce and expose the dark plot of the Kauravas to 
destroy the Pandavas. The Svayambara ceremony of Draupadi’s 
marriage heralded the discovery of the Pandavas, hitherto unknown to 
the world or believed to have been destroyed in the fire of the lac house 
at Baranabata. The visit of Vyasa and Sri Krishna to the secret hiding 
place of the Pandavas; the conversation between Balaram and Sri 
Krishna at the Svayambara Hall pointing out the Pandavas and the 
word of advice of Draupada at the farewell of the Pandavas after the 
marriage give a clue to disclose Sii Krishna’s hand in the marriage 
ceremony of Draupadi and explains the success of the Pandavas in 
coming into the limelight of chivalry and glory before the Royal 
Assembly. 

The personality of Sri Krishna from the very beginning of the 
great Epic appears as the embodiment of great power, ability and 
success, combined with great forbearance and love for what is good and 
just. Through the whole Epic he figures as a godly character, ever 
striving to uphold the just and the right and denouncing an d 
* Mi Chapter I, verse KMX ilahabharats 
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dethroning the wicked and cruel. The great Epic depicts him as an 
eminently just and impartial arbiter, not taking any active part on 
either side, but equally helping both sides, one with his invincible 
legions and the other with his sage counsels according to the choice of 
each party. He possessed sufficient power and military strength to 
coerce the Kauravas to yield their just share to the Pandavas, but he 
forebore from using force and explored all avenues for attaining peace 
by gentle persuasion only. Though mighty in arms he himself con- 
descended to undertake the humble mission of a peace messenger. 
Though he met with an outrageously haughty repulse from Durjodhana, 
who actually thought of making him a prisoner, Sri Krishna did not 
harbour any feelings of revenge but with superhuman generosity lent 
him the assistance of his whole army, which Durjodhana sought. 
Through the efforts for peace and amity between the Kurus and the 
Pandavas, amid the din and uproar of the great war and its horrible 
carnage, m the falls of heroes and successes and reverses on either 
side, Sri Krishna stood quite unaffected. He first became famous as a 
powerful hero and next an upholder of a just cause, and then came to be 
regarded as a dispenser of universal love to friends and foes alike, and 
finally appeared enthroned as the divine God of universal love in the 
lamentations of the fallen heroes in the field of the great war and in 
their last rites. 

His love is disinterested love, untrammelled by considerations of 
personal interest or affinity of relation. And he evoked the same 
selfless love in everybody he came in contact with. The Epic presents 
him as the fullgrown hero and king blessed with the conjugal love of his 
sixteen thousand married wives. His pre-Epic childhood life, when he 
dispensed universal love to all boys and girls, with whom he had no pei> 
sonal relation or community of interest, and kindled similar universal 
love in them, best depicts his godly, universal love and therefore in his 
worship his childhood (Brindaban life with Sri Radha by him) has 
been chosen by his countless worshippers as the best image of worship 
and that is why neither his kingly manhood image of power and 
grandeur of the active Epic period nor his old age sage and savant 
image of the closing Epic period have been idolized by the Krishna 
worshippers, -i.fi., the Vaishnavas. That is why Sri Krishna and Radha 
are popular forms of the images of Sri Krishna worship. 

During the Epic period Narayana worship had obtained ascendancy 
and was the predominant cult. In the course of the Epic we find Sri 
Krishna’s divinity gradually unfolding and manifesting itself and in the 
end Sri Krishna is found as the incarnation of God Narayana Himself — 
father than any partial or full avatar of Hl m “~ apd Sri Krishna worship 



gradually supplanted Narayana worship, or rather, coalesced with and 
became identified with Narayana worship. Sri Krishna was found to 
be Narayana Himself and in worshipping Him, Narayana was believed 
to be worshipped. 

The whole object and purpose of the Epic was to bring out this 
idea — the triumph of universal love and sage counsel over immoral 
brute force. Sri Krishna, the incarnation of universal love, and his 
sage counsel was on the side of the Pandavas and the whole of Sri 
Krishna's invincible army was on the side of the wicked Kurus, and the 
great Epic works out the triumoh of the former over the latter though 
Sri Krishna never took up his invincible weapons or fought on the side 
of the Pandavas but simply charioteered them, which is emblematic of 
guiding them with sage counsel. 

Arjuna's address to Sri Krishna at their parting is very interest- 
ing:— 

“Vaishampavana said 0 Janardana 1 Highly wonderful is this which you have 
done from desire of doing what 13 agreeable to us, viz., the deslructio 1 in battle of the 
Kamova (prince), the so 1 of Dhi ilsrashtn That army had bee 1 burnt by yon which 
I (subsequently) defeated in battle That feat was achieved by you on account of 
which victory became mine ' By the povver of your intelligence was shown the means 
by which was duly effected the destru*lion of Durjodha a in battle, as also of Kama, 
as of the sinful king of the Sindhus, and Bhurishravas * 

Yudhistlura eulogised Kiu>hna’b services and bade him adieu with 
rich presents as his elder brother. 

** ludhisthira said . — Do yon then go, taking with you various kinds of gems and 
various sorts of wealth. Do you, 0 hero of the datwata ra e, also take with you 
whatever else you like. It is through your grace, 0 Jvesliava, that the whole Earth, 
0 hero, has come under our sway and all our enemies have been killed | 

It is significant that after the war Sri Krishna gladly accepted 
Gandhari’s curse. 

“ Gandhan said : — ‘On the thirty-sixth year from this, f > destroyer of Afadhu, you 
will after bringing ahout the death of your kinsmen and friends and sons, perish by 
diBgustiul moans within the forest The ladios of your family, deprived of sons, 
kinsmen, and friends, shall weep and cry eve 1 as these ladies of the Bharat a family*. 
V aishampay ana continued: — < earing these words, the great riri Krishna, addressing 
the worshipful Gaudhari, said to her these words, smiluigly, There is none in the 
worll, save myself, who can exterminate the Vrishms. i know this well. Lam 
trying to bring it about In impre iatmg this curse, 0 you of excellent vows, you 
have helped me in the accomplishment of that work. The Vnshnis are incapable of 
being killed by others, whether human beings ot g ids or Danavas The Yadavas, 
therefore, shall be killed by one another*. After the Dasharha hero had said so, the 
Pandavas became stupefied, stricken with anxiety, all of them became hopeless of 
life^M.... Krishna said ‘Arise, anse, 0 Gandhan, do nor. gneve. Through your 

# Th** Vahabharafca, 4&vamedha Parva, Chapter LU, verses 15 - 2 J. 

+ The M »h tbharata, Vsvamedha Parra, Chapter Ltl, verses 49^-50 

t Tji§ Mahabhajata, Stree *. , arva t Chapter XXV, page 27, verses 44 — 19, 
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fault, this huge destruction has taken place. Tout son Durjodhana was wicked, 
envious, and exceedingly arrogant Praising his wicked acts, you thought them to 
be good Iiighly ruthless, he was the embodiment of hostilities, anil disobedient to 
the commands of the old. Why do yon then attribute your own faults to met head 
or lost, the person who grieves for what has already taken pin >e, sailers gi eater grief 
By grieving one increases it two-fold A saintly woman bears children for the 
practice of austerities, tho cow brings forth off spring lor bearing burden, the mare 
brings forth her young for acquiring speod of motion; the f'udca woman bears a 
child for murmuring the number of semtois; tho 1 aibhaya woman for increasing 
the number of keepers of cattle. A princess, however, like you, brings forth sons for 
being killed 

Durjodhana did not openly listen to the wise counsels of lus beloved 
parents and his well-wishers. His own feelings were lus only guide. 
He did not dread death and disgrace as long as he was in possession of 
the kingdom and in the enjoyment of pleasure. This was patent fiom 
the reply he gave to Sri Krishna on his mission of peace. He over- 
stepped all decency of conduct and rules of court to which the elders 
took strong exception. He had no command over himself and did not 
subject himself to any rule of discipline. If such a man and his followers 
are worthy of notice in an Epic called great, then the man who holds 
such a view must hang his head in shame. It has never been consistent 
with the ancient Hindu idepls with which the book was originally com- 
posed by Vyasa, one of the law givers of Ancient India. The past and 
its remembrance have important lessons which the Epics record to 
afford pleasure in the thought of those who suffered and established the 
kingdom of peace and loved instead of raising inordinate cravings of 
flesh and blood. 

There must be the lesson of wisdom and humility in the presence 
of the spirit of God, the ethic of morality and love which leads man to 
eternity. Peace is the result of a disciplined and cultured mind where 
the spirit exults } when that spirit is united with the Universal spirit 
the question of eternity arises. This is the order of progress from the 
moral sphere to the spiritual ascendancy of eternity. Man alone can 
do much for himself as he is placed in the midst of ever changing inci- 
dents and events of life. It is the knowledge and power or the heart 
within a man which gives him peace in faith, trust and love of Him 
whom the heart yearns to meet, and the meeting place is that universal 
love which does not fight in the field of battle but only watches and 
helps the good. 

Sri Krishna represented universal love and Yudhisthira the dis- 
ciplined and cultured mind in whom the unity of the universal spirit of 
love met and led him to eternity. This is the solution of the plot which 
Vyasa conceived and displayed in his great work. 

* The Mahabbarata, Stree Parra, Chapter XXVI, page 28, vereee 1-4. 
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Sri Krishna, the king-maker of Ancient India, whom the Maha- 
bharata describes as the ideal hero of love, learning, intelligence and 
justice) first appeared subservient to God Narayana and then became 
an emblem of universal love. The empire of love, which he conceived 
in Brindaban in his younger days, he established at Dwarka under a 
firm roof in the kingdom of Yudhisthira, whom he established by his 
good counsel and superior wisdom. 

The countiy was fully alive to the importance of viituous principles 
and introduced strictness into its morals by the punishment inflicted in 
the great war of reform. Sii Krishna with the Pandavas established 
the power of guardians and parents over tyrannical sons like Kama and 
Durjodhana and placed the kingdom in the hands of their fathers. 
Dhritarastra expressed his satisfaction after his great bereavement at the 
fearful war by saying that he had not enjoyed such happiness during the 
reign of his son as he experienced during that of Yudhisthira. The 
benumbed senses were enlivened with a variety of energetic and subtle 
powers for which Sri Krishna was translated to the idea of perfect 
godhead and the Pandavas demi-gods. Sri Krishna was the ideal God 
of love, his heroic sister Subhadra was given to Arjuna, the glorious 
Draupadi went to Yudhisthira, and Sri Krishna himself ruled the heart 
of all the maidens of Brindaban so that even when they were married 
they could not derive that pure delight which they experienced in their 
maidenhood in the exploits with Sri Krishna. 

The field of the great battle of Kurukshettra is described as the 
place where the fight for religion took place, and the great incarnation of 
God was Sri Krishna, who was not a wielder of arms or a fighting hero 
but the charioteer of a hero, Arjuna, his brother-in-law. The moral of 
the great Epic seems to have been that success follows virtue and Sri 
Krishna. He was the great receptacle of love which in youth ignited the 
hearts of the fair maidens of Brindaban, united in ties of marriage with 
thousands of royal princesses and kept them in peace in Dwarka, and 
gave birth to innumerable heroes, amongst whom was Cupid, the God of 
love. Gandhari, queen mother of the Kurus, on behalf of the widows 
of the fallen heroes on the battlefield, cursed Sri Krishna for not 
preventing the cruel carnage and the miseries of thousands of unfortu- 
nate girls who lost their husbands and children. Sri Krishna in order 
to appease their grief by practical demonstration, accepted the curse 
gladly that all earthly creation is liable to destruction except the true 
spirit of love. This is the true philosophy of love and divinity enun- 
ciated in the great field of battle of Kurukshettra. In world politics 
and religion the ideal Narayana and Nara were at first represented by Sri 
Krishna and Yudisthira, who died without a successor, 
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The river Jamuua is the stream of love where Sri Krishna and 
Radha had their first love lessons with the flute of the heart which re- 
sounded through Brindabau. The thousand-headed hydra of envy and 
malice Kalia was controlled by Sri Krishna — a feat sufficient to make 
him ascend to the throne of heavenly love. He dethroned Indra by 
stopping the worship of Indra and introduced and enjoined the feeding 
of the cows and worshipping the hill Govardhana. T'rom the speech of 
Sri Krishna it is evident that Brindaban was a Gopa settlement. He 
first demonstrated to the people there how men and women and children 
should be taught the first lesson for elevating their hearts from the dark- 
ness of superstition to the active beneficience of distributing food and 
drink to the needy and to enjoy the bliss of unselfish observance of 
duty. 

The grounds for giving Sri Krishna the place of honour and wor- 
shipping him with Padya and Arghya in the Raj Suya sacrifice, is given 
as follows : — 

“ We hare offered him the first worship in consideration of his fame, his heroism 
and his success. There is none here, even if he is a child, whom we have not 
taken into our consideration (when offering the Arghya to Krishna). Passing 
over many persons who are accomplished and learned, we have thought TT«.w a* 
deserving of the first worship. Amongst Brahmanas, he, who is old in knowledge, 
amongst Kshatnyas, he, who is great in strength. Amongst Vaisyas, he, who is 
rich u possessions and wealth; and amongst the Sudras, he who is old m age, 
deserves to he worshipped. There are two reasons for offering the worship to 
Govinda (Krishna) lie is vastly learned in the Vedas and the Vedangas, and he 
is also very great in prowess. Who else is there in the world of men except 
Keshava (Krishna) who is so distinguished? Liberality, cleverness, knowledge of 
the Sruti (Veda), bravery, modesty, achievements, excellent intelligence, humility, 
beauty, firmness, contentment and prospeiity, all live for ever m Aohyuta (Krishna). 
Therefore, you should approve the worship offered to one who is endued with 
such accomplishments, who is (our) preceptor, fatJiei, and Guru, and who is 
worthy of the Arghya and of the worship. Hrisikesha (Krishna) ib the Bitwija, 
preceptor,— worthy of being solicited to marry one’s daughter,— the Snataka, the 
king and the friend. Therefore, Achyuta (Krishna) has been worshipped.” * 

The sources of divine love are evident from the attributes of Sri 
Krishna. Sri Krishna was never single, he is always with his consort, 
Sri or Radha or Lakshmi, hence he is called Sri Krishna. God cannot 
have any form as He is above maya or illusion, but when He comes to 
earth it is as an incarnation like Rama, who is merely a superman, a 
part of the great god but not God himself, God himself is the conscience 
in cultured man and woman and love makes an acquaintance with him, 

“Hail wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In paradise of all things common else* 

By thee adulterou s lust was dnv'n from man 

* The Hahabharata, Sabha Parra, Chapter K2KVIII, verses 16—22. ~ " 
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\ lining Mio bestial herds to range; by bliee 
Fo mult'll in reason, loyal, jusb, and pure, 

Uolalious dear, and all the oharitios 
Of father, son, and brother, first were Known 
Far be it, that 1 should write thee am or blame, 

Or thml: thee unbefitting holiest place, 

Porpelual fountain of domestic sweets, 

W hn^ o lied is undefUM and chaste pronounc’d, 

Present, or post, as stunts and palnaichs us'd 
Here Love lus golden shafts employ, here lights 
His oonstaut lamp, and waves his purple wings, 

Keigris hero and rovels; not m the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendear’d, 

Casual fruition ; nor m courG amours, 

Mix'd dance, or wanton mask, or midnight hall, 

Or serenade, which the starv d lover smgs 
To his proud fair, heat quitted with disdain.”* 

" God hath assign’d us, nor of me shall pass 
Unprais’d; for nothing lovelier ca i be found 
In woman, than to study household good, 

And good works in her husband to promote 
Yot not so strictly hath our Lord impos’d 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Hofroshmont, whether food, or talk between, 

Food of tho mind, or this sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles; for smiles iroin reason flow, 

To brute deny'd and are of love the food, 

Love not the loweab’and of human life.” Y 
M Xn loving thou dost well, m passion not, 

>V heroin true love consists not ; love reflnes 
The thoughts, and henrL enlarges ; hath his seat 
In reason, and is Judicious; is tho Beale 
By which to heav’nly love thou may’st ascend, 

Not sunk in carnal pleasure ; for which cause 
Among the beasts no mate fur thee was found. M $ 

Love is Loth the way and guide to heavenly love ; thus the angel 
Raphael admonished Adam. But the Hindus go further. Sri Krishna is 
described as divine love personified, who came down to earth to wage war 
against vanity, calumny, envy, malice, the symptoms of human weakness 
in Jaiasandha, Duijodliana, Kamsa, Sisupala, Kama, Dussasana, putting 
against them ideals of the Pandavas to make the world realise divine 
love through human love. Love is nothing but an illusion when man 
and woman transgress, are meiged in passion and are lost. 

"That with exhilarating vapour blond 
About their .pints had play’d, and inmost powers 
Ma d, err, was now exhal’d, and grosser sleep 
Bred of unkindly fumes, with conscious dreams 


..Milton's " Paradise Lost,’ page lit. 
tlbid, page 281. 

$lbid, pages 220-221. 
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Encumber’d, now- bud left them, up they rose 
As from unrest, and, each the other viewing, 

Soon found their eyes how open’d and their minds 

How darken* ; innocence, that as a veil 

Had shadow'd them from knowing ill, was gone, 

Just confidence, and native righteousness, 

And honour from about them ; naked left 
To guilty shame; he cover’d, but his robe 
Uncover’d more. So rose the Danite strong 
Herculean Samson from the harlot- lap 
Of Philistean Delilah, and wait’d 
Shorn of his strength ; they destitute and bare 
Of all their virtue : silent, and in face 
Confounded, long they sate, as strudten mute. 

Till Adam, though not less than Eve abash’d, 

At length gave utterance to these words constrain’d. 

“ 0 Eve, in evil hour thou didst give ear 
To that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit man’s voice, true in our fall, 

False in our promis’d rising ; since our eyes 
Opeu’d we find indeed, and find w-e know 
Hoth good and evil, good lost, and evil got, 

Bad fruit of knowledge, if this be to know, 

Which leaves us naked thus, of honour void, 

Of innocence, of faith, of purity, 

Our wonted ornaments now soil’d and stain’d. 

And in our faces evident the signs 
Of foul concupiscence ; whence evil store. 

Even shame, the last of evils; of the first 
Be sure then. How shall 1 behold the face 
Henceforth of Gtod or angel, erst with joy 
And rapture so oft beheld? those heav’uly shapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
InsuiTerably bright V’* 

The gate of divine love is closed to those whose mind is fouled 
with the darkness of passion and vanity. God is a law to the man of 
sense but pleasure is a law to a fool. Riches bring no honour to him 
who possesses them if his wants are not removed, for he seeks the help 
of others. Cultured man is the slave to God, but the ignorant, v ain or 
wicked has to be a slave to a man below. It is impossible for those 
who have low or mean ideas about life and spend their lives in 
mercenary unemployments of forefathers to produce anything worthy 
of admiration which can form the subject matter of an Epic or history. 
Nature never meant man to be a low beast only, mad after his own 
pleasure and busy after his own existence. From the moment of man's 
birth he is nursed by the unselfish love of his parents, the work of the 
divine soul within them. Their love makes them sacrifice every thing 
for the infant with no idea of any return from him. Others also ten d 
•Milton's “Paradise Lost,” pages 256—268. 
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him and place him on the stage of the world. The infant’s happiness 
and misery depend more or less on education and environment. 

The sublime and lofty spirits of the ancients, reflected in the Indian 
Epics, are giving vent in the ideals of human love ascending to divine 
love of what nature actually designed man to be. The description of 
the tactics of the war or the bravery or deceits of the conquering 
heroes could never be the theme of the great Epic ; it was a question of 
the victory of the side which had been imbued with universal love and 
not passion of winning kingdom, power and wealth by force of arms and 
tactics. It was for this Yudhisthira wanted to retire to expiate his 
sins in the war and such a thing could not take place in the beginning 
of the battle which gave birth to the Gita versions. It may be poetic 
but it was quite unnatural, Gita is a lesson of wisdom, religion and 
duty and not that of universal love with which Sri Krishna was from 
the very beginning identified. Sri Krishna gave his best soldiers to 
Durjodhana to fight against the Pandavas and he agreed to give counsels 
of love to the Pandavas. This cost the life of the nephew of Sri 
Krishna but he did not mind. He was not at all excited after the 
unlawful killing of Abhimanyu. How could he be aroused to do so in 
the case of Aijuna as the dramatic Mahabharata describes ? Sri Krishna 
is not a partisan as the Gita depicts him. 

“ The blessed Lord said : ‘ Again, 0 mighty-armed, hear thou my supreme word, 
that, desiring thy welfare, l will declare to thee who are beloved. * * The blessed 
Lord said: ‘Blessed be thou i I will declare to thee my divine glory by its 

chief characteristics, O best of the Kurus; there is no end to details of Me 

Asvattha of all trees; and of divine Liishis Narada ; of Gandharvas (Celestial 
singers) Chitraratha ; of the perfected the Muni Kapila. Uchchaishravas of horses 
know me, nectar (Amrita, the nectar of immortality) born; Airavata of lordly 
elephants, and of men the Monarch. Of weapons I am the thunderbolt ; of cow? 
I am Kamadhuk; 1 am Kandarpa of the progenitors ; of serpents Vasuki am P’t 

Love is virtue, sympathy and the dynamo lever which rules the 
world, and is represented in Sri Krishna. It is well ; known that Sri 
Krishna’s father and mother were both persecuted in the most cruel manner 
before he was born. It was depicted in bright colours how Basudeva 
carried the infant to Brindaban at dead of night, overcoming all difficul- 
ties and exchanged him with a girl to preserve his life. There is no 
affection so pure and heavenly as that demonstrated there. Love is 
the purification of the heart from selfish ends. It gives strength and 
courage, nay, it is sacred fire which leads man to nobler aims of 
life at the sacrifice of his own. The power to love truly and devotedly 
is the noblest gift of God above* The child Gopal, as Sri Krishna was 
known in his infancy, and the figure which is worshipped even now in 

’ * Mrs. Annie Besanfc’a “B hag* vad- Gita ” loth discourse, verse l,pagel33^^" 

fllW 139 verse 19 and page 141, verses 28 — 28. 


India, gives vent to love's language in a child. “ Love is a child that 
talks in broken language, yet then he speaks most plain." (Dryden). 
A child excites love in the heart of all without any jealousy ; but Kamsa 
wanted to destroy the child who, it was said, would kill him. It proves 
that love has no power when curbed by selfish ends. The stages of life 
are important in the growth to manhood. Youth is the most important 
of all the stages which connect childhood with manhood for it is then 
an individual is capable of thinking upon the theme of life. The beauty 
and poetry of life lies in its beginning, for then one must pass all the 
flowery places of love to develop the mind and realise the connection 
of soul with it. Anticipation is pleasant, but with Sri Krishna it was a 
question of realisation from the start. 

The dream of the poet had been realised in the birth of Sri 

Krishna. * 

“Give me new love, warm, palpitating sweet. 

When all the grace and beauty leaves the old ; 

When like a rose it withers at my feet, 

Or like a hearth grows cold.” 

Sri Krishna ignited the light of love in his adopted parents, Nanda 
and Yashoda, and their relations by the smile which graced his face 
and the cry of want in the hand he extended with the ball of food in it. 
He does not know how to eat, one must make him do so ; he, who pro- 
vides food for the world — this is the child God of the Hindus. The 
creation is impossible without the help of Maya, the love of parents in this 
world. The love of parents is the shade of the Almighty Father above 
within one-self. The father and mother, Basudeva and Devaki, stole 
another's daughter to save the life of their own son. It was for this 
selfishness that Krishna remained with Nanda and Yashoda as their 
son and punished his own parents. Krishna, brought up from infancy 
with the love of those who had no blood connection with him, aroused 
the love which God as a child could excite in the heart of all around him. 
In youth he excited the passion of love which in time enlarges the scene 
of one's future happiness. Love is the perpetual source of fears and 
anxieties, with which the well-wishers of Sri Krishna were distressed 
but he himself was not. What a child loves nobody knows, yet the 
root of love is in the child, the essence of unselfish love is there. The 
child rules the heart, and love is a debt which inclination always pays ; 
it is a mystery of mysteries. Love is the peace that restores harmony 
and confidence. 

Sri Krishna mixed freely with girls of his own age in Brindaban and 
they could not but fall in love with him. He played on the flute with a 
heart to respond to their heart of love, but avoided their personal com- 
pany. He teased and perplexed them in every way to teach th^m 
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decency and good manners. The girls used to bathe in the river naked, 
so he stole their clothes to prevent them doing so again. He stood 
against the practice of women carrying water from a long distance for 
domestic needs. He was born with all those warm affections and ardent 
longings after what is good. There is a woman at the beginning of 
great things, and so it is with the question of human love, but with that 
of divine love it is Sri Krishna and nobody else. Divine love permeates 
through the universe and cannot centre anywhere in individual man or 
woman. 

Sri Krishna is the god who did everything and the others played 
minor parts and were more or less cowards. The whirling discus was 
the weapon of Sri Krishna and the plough that of Balarama. These 
are the two true instruments of love, on which the prosperity of the 
world depended from the very beginning of creation. 

The story of Sri Krishna's infant life the great Epic does not give ; 
he first appeared at the Svayambara of Draupadi. The conception of 
his infant life may be expressed in the lines of Wordsworth. 

“ Meek Infant ! among all forlorneat things 
The most forlorn — one life of that bright star, 

The second glory of the Heavens?— Thou hast; 

Already hast survived that great decay, 

That transformation through the wide earfch felt, 

And by all nations.'* 

*# ** ** ** «« 

“Thine infant history, on the minds of those 
Who might have wandered with thee/’ 

** ** #* ** ** 

“Thy loneliness: or shall those smiles be called 
Feelers of love, put forth as if to explore 
This untried world, and to prepare thy way 
Through a strait passage intricate and dim?” 

(Wobus worth.) 

The aim of his early life in Brindaban seemed to have been 
to love and be loved by others, and at last he became a happy 
warrior. Whosoever exerts himself to become just and virtuous re- 
ceives the prize. Every one who runs a race does not get the prize. 
He who rules the world with the sceptre of wealth and a following of 
soldiers, subjects himself to many things and thus loves his liberty; but 
the man who reveals the love of God in his actions, fights the just 
cause by his wisdom and the prowess of his arms, he is worshipped with 
heart and soul by all who come in contact with him. He is not the 
child of nature but God himself, for nature cannot vanquish him with 
her love and devotion. Woman draws man, but Sri Krishna was just 
the opposite — he drew woman and was not overcome by her love. 
Women as a body could not do so. He excited their love by the play- 
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ing of his flute but never betrayed his passion for them. So Wordsworth 
sang the character of the Happy Warrior. 

fi< * Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To evil for guard against worse ill 
A-id what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 

He fixes gjod on g)od alone, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 

And in himself possess his own desire; 

Who comprehends hi* trust , and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore - lues iv»fc stoop, nor lie in wait 
Ifor wealth, nr honours, or fm worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow; on wh >se hea L must fall, 

Like sho wers of manna, if they roiue at all : 

Whose powers shed round him in the common strife.’ ‘ 

(Wordsworth). 

Sri Krishna was depicted as a lover, an inspired generous spirit in 
the tasks of real life, and played in the many games of life, of love and 
justice. Neither could danger discourage him nor could the thought of 
tender love betray him. What he valued he won, what he undertook 
he fulfilled. He did not bow his head to any king, however powerful; 
he received homage from the greatest king to whom all the kings of 
India paid homage. He drew his breath not in human applause but 
in the confidence of heaven’s joy. He built his castles in mid-ocean with 
the love of sixteen thousand beautiful princesses of India, yet none of 
them could enslave him. He was never found weeping over their sepa- 
ration or making any arrangements for them save and except calling 
upon Arjuna to look after them as in duty bound by his relationship. 

Sri Krishna had no consciousness of Ego, i. e . 9 the sense of I do 
this, I do that, which is called Ahankar or knowledge of the vanity of 
self. Yudhisthira was found fault with by Sri Krishna in the Asva- 
medha Parva and Kama Gita he read out to Yudhisthira. The Gita 
is on that line, but very elaborate. Dharma means not only religion 
but morality, duty and politics. Sri Krishna diagnosed the disease in 
Yudhisthira’s heart that the great destruction at the fierce battle of 
Kurukshettra was, after all, the work of Yudhisthira. This thought 
oppressed Yudhistira, and he was grieved. This was far from the 
fact as the great Sri Krishna proved to him by an allegory in the 
Kama Gita- — to which the Srimad Bhagabata owed its origin — in 
$he court of the Kurus by Sanjoya. What is divine love and Sr; 
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Krishna ? There it is fully described, and what is amply described in the 
Srimad Bhagabata needs no repetition here. Sri Krishna’s attributes of 
virtue are found expressed in his own mouth when he revived the 
great Parikshit on his own lap from the curse of the wicked Asvathama. 

‘‘Let this child he rerived, if 1 hare not told a lie or retired from the field of 
battle in my life by the virtue of it. Let this child be revived, if i have not made 
any difference between the beloved Abhimanyu and virtue and piety so dear to me. 
Let this child be revived if I have never quarrelled »vith Arjima and l never departed 
from the virtue or truth.” 

This is the Parikshit who was revived by merit of the piety of 
Sri Krishna, who was himself the incarnation of divine love and peace 
on the earth below. He built his empire in the heart of sixteen 
thousand beauties of India by what he learned from the girls of 
Brindaban, who performed the celebrated Rashlila free from carnality 
and lust. The abstraction of love reflected in the pure heart of those 
blessed girls brought deliverance of the soul in some, but in Radha it 
was the union of souls within and without. This is the ideal Hindu 
conception of the enjoyment of love and the salvation of the soul. This 
is greater than the theory of Kapila or that Nirvana of Buddha. 
Thirst is quenched by the taste of water and not by the mirage in the 
desert. The ant knows the sweetness of sugar, but the sugar itself 
knows it not. A devotee alone knows the sweetness and gravity of 
divine love, but not the god himself. One cannot realise what love is 
if one has not loved anyone or been loved by another. The sweetness 
of love does not lie so much in the reciprocity with which earthly love 
exults, but its divinity lies in the stability of the union of the soul within 
oneself and that of the God above who excites love in His creation. 

The great Epic and Puranas demonstrate it not by theories but by 
the examples of the sixteen thousand beauties, bred and brought up in 
luxury and wealth, who enslaved themselves at the feet of Sri Krishna. 
Such a thing was impossible had it been a case of earthly love springing 
from selfish motives and connected with the senses. The gospel of 
universal love which Sri Krishna preached was in the sound of his 
flute through sky and air which touched the heart of his lovers. He 
raised his voice in the mad brawl in the Svayambara of Draupadi and 
the marriage took place. He killed the great tyrants of the age Kamsa, 
Jarasandha, Sisupala, etc., without the loss of life of anyone else. It 
is this which made him come to be regarded as great as God. His 
policy made his followers, the Pandavas, the conquerors of the world, 
and he who stood against his worship was removed by the discus of 
love which saved the life of the braggart so many times before for the 
promise Qf love. He stood against the Yudu§ in the marriage of lovq 
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between Arjuna and Subhadra, perhaps the first of its kind. His 
connection with the Pandavas did not stand in the way of his giving 
his best trained soldiers to Durjod liana when the latter begged for 
them. He stood against the vicious conduct of Durjodhana and the 
blackmail practised by the vicious dice play at the Kuru Court, where 
the same Durjodhana was conspiring to catch and imprison him and 
abused him grossly through his messenger of war. 

“For no reason, O Krishna, are you considered to he of great renown in this world 
and now they will know that many are the oxen who aie impotent though they are 
blessed with horns. A king like mo will not condescend to fight with a slave of Kamsa 
clad in mail. ,,x “A ssumo t lie form what you showed "once in the Kuru Court by the 
help of illusion and come and fight with me all your power along with Arjuna. 
One cannot be god by illusion, it is only sometimes frightful but to a fighter it 
excites his anger, t can assume many forms in my body, it is by the force of 
mind the great creator brought forth his creation. It is not by creating fright 
one can be successfuLf” “JNever dreaui that you shall get back your kingdom 
from the fear of Sri Krishna— neither deception, nor illusion nor trick of a conjurer is 
frightful to one who has taken up arms to fight. Thousand Krishnas and Arjunas 
will fly from the field when confronted by me, whoso arms did not strike in vain 3?' 

Yet Sri Krishna did not fight in the great battle but was only the 
charioteer of Arjuna. Not for nothing people ascribed divinity to him. 
His well-known conch of universal love sounded in the battlefield to 
warn the warriors of impending danger and he saved the lives of many 
either by warning, counsel or by intervening with his own person. He 
did not weep for his beloved nephew Abhimanyu nor was he roused to 
take active measures to revenge the gross wrong himself, but moved 
unconcerned in the field of battle and solaced his sister in the camp. 
It is this which made him be looked upon as supernatural or heavenly. 
The king Sisupala openly said in the Rajasuya of Yudhisthira that the 
kings assembled there paid him tribute out of virtuous motives alone, 
which amounted to a tribute of love and religion. In that sacrifice Sri 
Krishna received the first worship, and it was not a tribute of chivalry 
for the names of kings were recited who were more entitled to it if 
that was the object of the sacrifice. The great charge against his 
worship, levelled by Sisupala was— 4 Who will offer him worship when 
he has fallen from religion? 1 

It is evident that Sri Krishna was the reformer of the age in which 
he lived. In reply to the alleged charge it was held nobody present 
in the assembly beat Sri Krishna in knowledge, virtue, intelligence and 
action. If he was a reformer he proved to the world that there was a 
divinity in man which was above ideas of selfishness. The greatest of all 

# The Mahabharafca, Udyoga Parva, Chapter CLX, verses 61-62. ™ 

+ Udyoga Parva, Chapter CLX, verses 53—56. 

$ Udyoga Parva, Chapter CLX, verses 116—118, 
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heroes, Sri Krishna proved to the world that love is the greatest of all 
weapons in the world with which divine Icings are invested, and God is 
the source of such love from which Maya (illusion) draws her inspiration 
and makes the creation which cannot last. What is love rests in the 
soul of man and is not to be found in the outer world in the body of 
external creation. Sri Krishna, if one truly realises him as a god, must 
be regarded as of the inner world and in that spirit he moves in the 
great Rashlila of the great hook of divine love Srimad Bhagabata, 
which brought salvation to the king Parikshit, who died bitten by the 
poisonous snake and was revived Ly the love of Sri Krishna to which 
he was initiated by the son of Vyasa, Suka, in the great book just 
mentioned. 

Sri Krishna, the emblem of divine love, showed the rare and noble 
virtue of God by his disinterestedness in all concerns of the great Epic. 
He said to Arjuna before the war. 

“JSTo stone would be left unturned by me to do what would contribute to the 
general well-being of the Kurus and the Pandavas. * *’ 

He was not biased nor could he be bribed, as would appear from 
the quotations below: — 

“It is impossible for me to do any tiling against the divine dispensation which 
rules the human destiny, or to control the wicked inclination of a man who 
disregards virtue, f ”... (Vidura said to the old king l)hritarastra)....“ Vidura said:— 
What you desire to present your guest Krishna with is much ; but the scion of the 
Dasharha race deserves all this and much more, or indeed the whole earth. For 
the sake of virtue or for desire of pleasing him however you do not give all this to 
Krishna; and I speak truly that you do this for the gain of yourself. ’’...“You 
desire to win over the son of Vrisnis to your own side by wealth; and by this 
means you want to create gulf between himself and the Pandavas. ,, .. I “ On anything 
else besides a pot full of water and water for washing his feet and interrogations on 
his health he will not even cast Ms eyes. Show him, however, that hospitality 
which is acceptable to that large-soul one deserving of honour, O king, that 
Janardana is the proper party for showing honour to* Kesha va comes here expecting 
to do good to the Kurus. Do that, 0 king, by which that object may be gained. 
The scion of the Dasharha race desires peace for yourself and for Durjodhana 
and for the Pandavas as well, 0 chief among kings ; do you, therefore, what he says4 , » 

The acts of Sri Krishna are commemorated and celebrated in the 
birthday anniversary (Janmastami) even now all over India. The shrines 
of India are full of his images, which are worshipped by thousands of pil- 
grims with sincere love, admiration and devotion. No better proof of 
divine love than these could be given, as he commanded the universal 
love of all men during his life-time. Sri Krishna is the emblem of divine 
love which the great Epic Mahabharata preaches. 

* The Mbh. Udyoga Parva, Chapter LXX1X, verse 1. 

+ Udyoga Parva, Chapter LXXIK, verse 6. 

t The Mbh. Udyoga Parva, Chapter LXXXVI1, verses 6-7, 10, & 13—16, 
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The basis of empiric /moral ethics depends on the ideal human 
personality, which consists of the harmonious development of all the 
faculties and instincts inherent in the human race. The proper use of 
each and every faculty increases its range, scope and quality to set back 
the idea of promiscuous sexuaiism. It is for this Sri Krishna is placed 
in the midst of the enlightened beautiful maidens of Brindaban and 
Draupadi (Krishna) within the five Pandavas,— the ideal, cultured youths 
of the Kuru families whom all the other princes enrich as well as the 
kings — the illustrious great heroes and heroine of the great Epic. The 
lifting of a molehill by Sri Krishna in his youth apropos his physical 
strength but demonstrates one significant fact, the power of the soul 
force behind it. An Indian, Krishna Murli, proved it by demonstration 
all over India by his feats considered so very wonderful as that of keep- 
ing a baby elephant on his breast and breaking very heavy stones lifted 
by half a dozen men on his breast. This has been practised by others 
on these lines. 

To such a Sri Krishna sexual power had no value. Spirit is quite 
different from matter, but the light never burns unless there is the 
union of the positive and the negative in electricity. The worship of 
the couple Radha and Sri Krishna from the scientific viewpoint is 
only natural. The blind soul must be illusioned by the union of 
divine love created in the breast of man and woman. Where there is 
selfishness there is perversity and sin, but when the soul is free to 
choose to serve the truth it fears no calumny, no injustice, no suffer- 
ing, however cruel; it rises with greaLer force, like the stream rushing 
from the mountain breast to fall into the ocean. It is for this reason 
the great consort of Siva is called the daughter of the Himalayas, the 
consort of Vishnu came out of the ocean of love and the goddess of 
love, Sarasvati, is the speech by which gods and the great sages were 
made and naturally the consort of the creator. The loving faith of the 
ancient Hindus is here fully demonstrated. The learned Dr. Hop- 
kins says : — 

“The worship of Krishna is a popular divinity, corresponding to Herakles in the 
Greek account of .»iegasthenes, is probably as old as the fourth century B. C. 
In the second century it appears to have still been no more than the cult of a 
hero-god, who may have been regarded as an avatar of Vishnu by his special 
adorers, the inhabitants of the district about Delhi and Muttra. But he was still 
a hero rather than a god, as Megasthenes says in identifying the valley-god with 
Herakles t and the mountain-god Civa with Dionysos. This is Krishna’s character 
in many parts of the Epic, always, divine, though this means little in India; 
bat often he is clearly only a hero-divinity, and he is once, when assuming to 
be Supreme Gtod, sharply rebuked for his pretensions, though of course he 
triumphs over his revilers. Elsewhere, however, in the same Epic, Krishna is 

63 
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unquestioned. Clod. But whatever he !is, g idling, man-god, or God, he reveals 
himself at first only in human form. ”* 

There is universal hankering after enjoyment. In the spiritual 
realm of the Hindus, God is the sole enjoyer like a materialist. Soul 
can give him enjoyment and not the senses. God has nobody. Where the 
milk-maids of Brindaban enjoyed Sri Krishna, the person of Sri Krishna 
was absent but his spirit enlightened by the full moon and stars gave 
them the enjoyment in the separation form in the material sense. 
The poets develop love in separation. The great Indian poet Kalidas 
did in his famous Sakuntala, Kumarsambhaba, Meghduta and Raghu- 
bamsa. All these are the love of separation. Separation makes one 
realise true goodness by analysis. All human beings are subjected 
to Maya and naturally fall an easy prey to temptations, and Sri Krishna 
by his own example showed and proved to the world how to avoid illusion. 
Sri Krishna was there as long as was necessary to develop his senses and 
power to control them. When he learnt this fully by practice he left the 
place to remove the bad example of the evil practices of Kamsa. The 
milk-maids wanted him but he did not return ; he was then in the midst 
of married wives, he saw their frailties and left them to practice Yoga 
to leave this mortal evil. This is the long and short of Sri Krishna's 
life in the past which was depicted in the sacred books of the Hindus. 

The great Epic is concerned not with his early exploits but with 
his political and philosophical if not spiritual mission in the world. In 
world politics no man can beat him. It was his policy at Draupadi’s 
marriage at the dramatic disclosure of the Pandavas before their flight 
from the lac house that exposed the Kuru chiefs before the kings of the 
world present at the Svayambara and made them hang their heads and 
agree to give up the share of the Pandavas without trouble. It was his 
policy which killed Jarasandha, another tyrant of India, and liberated 
the kings imprisoned for a sacrifice to declare himself the Emperor of 
India. It was he who removed another like him, Sisupala, at the Raja- 
suya, and made Yudhisthira and Draupadi the Emperor and Empress of 
India without any bloodshed. It was he who took upon himself the 
task of vindicating the actions of the Pandavas and censuring the Kurus 
in their court on his peace mission. It was bearding the lions in their 
den, and Durjodhana and his friends felt the insult very keenly and 
tried to imprison him. If they attempted to do so, he told them plainly, 
they would be killed and he was ready for it. This non-plussed them. 
He knew that his mission would be abortive, but he undertook the 
with a view to convince the world as a warning that virtue will triumph, 

*Dr. Hopkins* “India Old and Haw,'* page 146. 


though it may suffer in the beginning. He was a messenger of virtue 
and was rewarded in the end. 

The human soul has the power of dominating the soul of Godj as 
the great Sri Radha by her own example proved. Sri Radha’s love is 
divine love to which Sri Krishna is radiated. No religion of the world 
could think of demonstrating it. This is the great riddle of love solved 
by Sri Radha and Sri Krishna in their exploits of love, which the base 
material world interpret in their own ribald fashion. If they were 
guilty of any heinous crime the sentimental Hindus who exult in the 
Ramayana could not accept Sri Krishna as a God greater than Rama, 
as the former was the development of the latter whose love, life and 
works the prophet Sri Chaitanya explored. Sri Krishna was the hero 
of love and not of the famous battlefield of Kurukshettra. He was 
there to counsel the human hero Arjuna and his brothers. 

Incarnations of Gods come to earth to perform distinct works. 
They were not the conception of the Vedic or Upanishad ages but 
wholly Pouranic. Incarnations cannot remain one moment after their 
works are done. Sri Krishna was not an incarnation, though his 
brother Balaraxna was. Sri Krishna is God himself, he is divine love, 
his work is to demonstrate what is divine love distinct from human love. 
The Epic demontrates human love and for that reason Sri Krishna is 
not the hero of the Mahabharata. The Mahabharata does not describe 
one hero like Rama and there lies the greatness of the Mahabharata 
over the Ramayana. The five Pandavas were the different attributes of 
humanity and love, Kunti, Gandhari, Draupadi, Subhadra and Satya- 
bhama were the distinguishing features, womanly virtues. Bidura, 
Bhisma and Sri Krishna were ideals of wisdom, chivalry and divine 
love, respectively. It is Dot the duty of these men to pass through the 
different stages of human life like the Pandavas or any other heroes. 
Bidura and Bhisma were the great counsellors of the Kuru Court, their 
births were mysterious, their marriages were not known, they left no 
heirs. One was minister of counsel and the other minister of war to 
the Kurus, but Sri Krishna was the minister of divine love, which ruled 
supreme in the heart of the great Pandavas and their family. Gandhari 
cursed the great Sri Krishna because Sri Krishna was so difficult to 
realise that his children, lulled in the lap of luxury, did not realise him. 

Divine love and luxury and passion are quite apart. The ancient 
sages developed divine love by the discipline of early life, into which 
the Pandavas were initiated in the woods during their exile. The 
demand for five villages by Sri Krishna on behalf of the Pandavas is 
full of meaning. The institute of the ancient Hindu Dafcsha Samhifa 
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“ fTe, who enjoys others* kingdom, by force or otherwise, cannot he called a hero; 
but he, who conquers the five senses of knowledge along with the mind said to refer 
to the five villages of the body, can truly be called a hero and as body can conquer 
hi™ be he God or Asura..’’* 

It may equally apply to the Pandavas and Draupadi, the mind 
over whom the divine love of Sri Krishna concentrated. 

The great Christ and Sri Krishna arc not the same, though attempts 
have been made to prove this. Sri Krishna was horn of a father and 
mother and nursed by another parent and was not an adventitious 
production like Christ, the great. The learned Dr. Hopkins* views 
will provide interesting reading on the point: — 

“The West owes much to India, and though most of this was brought westward 
centuries after the Christian era, it is still within the bounds of possibility that even 
the New Testament was not comp'etod without a graft from such a fore gn growth. 
But this is as far as the historical data permit us to go, and such a possibility, affect- 
ing at most only what is secondary in the account, furnishes no base for the belief 
that the original narrative of Christ's birth and teaching derives from Hindu 
sources *'1* “In the fourth century, too, arose the practice of observing Christmas 
Bay, which was celebrated not at first on December t'H, but on various dates, for in 
the third century Christ's birthday was variously held to be on January "» or 0, March 
28, April lb or 20, May 20, and November lb; jusc as the Purauas, that describe the 
Birthday Festival of Sri Krishna, give the time variously on different dates {'between 
June and September), though they all agree that the hour is midnight. We cannot 
think, as was taught when Sri Krishna’s name was first explained as the mmen ipnan 
corruption Christ /, that Krislma-worship is all a corruption of the Christian religion. 
For with more light on the background we can see more clearly what lies behind the 
Child-gid Krishna. But in seeing this we are also brought to recognize how great is 
the change in the character of the Hindu divinity. So decided is the alteration and 
so direct is the connexion between this later phase of Krishnaism and the Christiani- 
ty of the early centuries of our era, that it is no expression of extravagant fancy but 
a sober historical statement to say that in all probablity the Hindus in this cult of 
the Madonna and Child have in reality, though unwittingly, been worshipping the 
Christ-Child for fully a thousand years.*^ 

Cl In the first plane, Upanishads may be of any age from GOO B. C. onward, and 
sectarian Upanishads are uniformly late. Then the metre and language of the Gita 
are such as to make it impossible to connect it closely in time with the ancient 
Upanishads even in its oldest parts, and it has besides two different parts, one of 
which is later than the other, so that it is pretty clear that it has been re-written. 
But above all, not only is the religion as inculcated, with its devotion not to a stern 
master, but to a sin-forgiving, love-demanding saviour god in human form, something 
absolutely unique up to the time it appears, but it is acknowledged also both by friend 
and foe in the Epic narrative itself that Krishna is a new form of God (not a new gxl* 
for Krishna had long been a popular god\ and that the new religion has as yet few 
adherents. When these facts are weighed together with the fact that the Epic, as we 
have it, is at most not more than two hundred years older than the Christian era, and 
that it 4s almost certain that parts of it are as late as two or perhaps more centuries 

* 7th Chapter, 17 and 18 verses. 

t Ur. Hopkins’ “ India Old and New,” page 168. 
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after our era, it seems possible that the original Gita, which was without doubt 
composed at least ”00 B. C.. and appears to have been at first a Yogin tract simply, 
was affected by the introduction of a nevV religious spirit and that it absorbed some 
of the ideas presented in the form most Oriental and nearest bo Hindu conceptions; 
namely, in the fourth Gospel. 

“In other respects also, the language and bales of the later Epic suggest the 
possibility of Christian influence qnito as mil'll as Christian talos suggest Indian 
influence. T lay no great weight on them, but they should be known, if only as a 
companion-piece to what is found in the West and referred to the Bast. Krishna is 
a by-name of Yyasa, the author *>£ the Kpi \ fin so far as the arranger of the mass 
may be called authorl, who, though not identified with Krishna as Supremo God, is 
himself divine, and is described as “ the unborn < that is, the eternal) and ancient one, 
the only son of God, born of a virgin, very part, an \a, of God”. Ho Is a figure 
unknown till the end of the Epic, and oven his name Yyasis. Vyasas, has a certain 
similarity with iesos. Then of the god Krishna it is said: ‘He, the guardian of his 
flock, the sinless God, the Lord of the world, consented bo the death of (himself and) 
his race that he might fulfil the word of tho seers, 1 where, if we had shepherd and 
prophets, the comparison would lie very striking. Another passage nob connected 
with the Gita, but close to biblical phraseology, may ho found in the description of the 
avenging spirits : * If thou goesfc into tho depths of the earth, or if thou sliouldst 
fly above, or if thou ileost to the further s' do of the sea, still thou shalt find no 
escape from them'; as compared with the Psalmist’s words, ‘Whither shall I fly 
•••into heaven... She >1 ... the uttermost parts of the sea?’ Compare also * I am 
uot crying in the wilderness , 9 followed by, ‘Thou seest the faults of others, though 
they be no larger than mustard, bub thiue own faults thou oausb not see, though 
they be as largi as a bilva ftroe^’. As these comparisons have not, i think* 
been noticed before, I give them for what they are worth. Even the crucifixion 
has its analogy in the story of tho Stake-saint ( Impaling being th » equivalent of 
crucifixion), who was unjustly impaled with thieves, but he did not die like the 
thieves and so awakened the wonder of the royal guard. They went and told 
the king, who was frightened when he heard of it and came to the Saint on the 
stake and besought his forg'voness, which was granted, as the king had acted 
ignorantly. He is be sung in all the worlds as the Impaled One. But all the rest 
of the story is grotesque. It is perhaps not impossible that there is lieTe the 
echo of the Christian story. 

“A curious historical sketch in the Epic, relai.es that the cult of Krishna as one 
God was introduced after the notion of Unitarian ism liad been gained by three 
pilgrims, who went to an Albion in the North-West and thoie found this religion 
practised by White .Men. Professor Weber, despite tho repeated statement that 
the White Island was located in tho extreme North or North-West, referred this 
to Alexandria, and all sorts of suppositions have been made in regard to the locality, 
the three sages being identified with the Three Wise Men of the East, and the North- 
West being referred to every Western land from Pnrthia to Rome. The legend is late 
and an obvious intrusion into the Epic. It lays stress on the Unity of God, rather 
than on the All-god idea, though the latter i£, of course, not given up, and the devotees 
of Krishna who insist on this idea call thoraselve* Ekantinas. or Unitarians. For 
myself, I am more inclined to believe that the Civaite faith of Kashmere (a philosophi- 
cal deism) is here re-cast into Vishnuite form ; for the sea to which the pilgrims come 
is merely the mythical railksea of the Himalayas, and Kashmero men are almost 
white as compared with Hindus. The doctrine taught shows no trace of Christianity 
but only of a belief in One God.t” .. 

* Dr. Hopkins' “India Old and New,*' pages 157-*. 
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“Ag Krishna in the Oita says that there are very few who acknowledge him to 
be the Supreme God, so it is expressly stated that these Unitarians are few in number, 
xii. 34ft 62. Sneh repeated admissions only bear out the belief, otherwise well 
supported, that Krishnaism in the Gita and Ekantin forms are two late developments, 
though the latter is the later-”*... 

“He who speaks is the divine man Krishna, who in this poem, called the Lord’s 
Recitation, Bhagavad Gita Cgita) is imparting to his disciple the truths of a religion 
which in the Epic is recognized as essentially new. For the old religion was the 
worship of the Herakles like popular divinity, but in the Epi i Krishna is represented 
as having but recently made claim to be the avatar of the 3npreme God, a claim not 
yet wholly recognized by other Epic characters and one which Krishna himself naively 
says is admitted only by a few persons. It is therefore of peculiar interest to And 
that there is a close parallel between the words of this Krishna and those of Christ's 

disciples.” “ Now it is true that the word bhakti scarcely occurs before the Epic 

and does not occur at all in the Krislmaite sense before the Epic, for though it is 
found in one late Upanishad, yet there it is not love but devotion to a fearful Hod 
before whom ‘one comes in fear’, just as in the older Upanishads.”t 

The essence of the ideal divine love may be said to be in the 
words of the Upanishads. It is a sacrifice of the human senses in the 
fire of self-control. The light of the knowledge of divine love is the 
glory of God. It cannot be attained by a man or a woman who hates 
the society of men and women, does not realise the affection of a son, 
daughter, brother, mother, father and all near and dear ones, where 
the great God’s love is reflected and co-ordinated. Society carries the 
goodwill of the God above and the picture of ancient society is that 
of the contrast between heaven and hell. Necessarily there must be 
Ravana and Rama, Meghanada and Lakshmana, Bibhison and Bharata, 
Sugriba and Hanumana, Durjodhana and Yudhisthira, Dussasana and 
Bhima, Kama and Arjuna, Sakuni and Bidura, Bhisma and Sri Krishna, 
Drona and Drupada, Asvathama and Abhimanyu, Dhritarastra and 
Birata. Sri Krishna gave his best soldiers to Durjodhana and did not 
himself fight in the great battle inspite of insult and the evil intention 
of Durjodhana, but Bhisma inspite of his age and professions of 
friendship to the just cause failed to act up to his own standard whenever 
occasion arose and laid down his life for it, which Sri Krishna stated 
openly in the Kuru Court. 

The discuss, the favourite weapon of Sri Krishna, was called Radha 
Chakra as Radha loved it very much. Sri Krishna was invincible with 
this instrument of war. He killed the dreadful Asuras with it, and 
King Sisupala in one stroke. The very name Sisupala implies the head 
of youngsters, the principal objector to Sri Krishna occupying the first 
seat of honour in the sacrifice. It might mean that he did not believe 

• Di. Hopkins’ India Old. and New,' Footnot No. 1 of page 161. 

•j Dr. Hopkins' 'India Old and New,’ Footnote No. 1 of page 148, 
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in a worship different from the old Vedic ideals. Sri Krishna was a 
new model of worship of divine love — GOD IS LOVE AND LOVE 
IS GOD. From human love divine love originates; this is the gospel 
truth the great Epic preaches. The great incarnation of God comes 
down to earth for specific objects ; as soon as they are fulfilled he must 
go through the gate of death but not through the diseased deaths of 
mortals. Sri Krishna and Balarama left the world while in concentration 
of mind. The deatli of Sri Krishna by the arrow of a hunter is a later 
dramatic development in the terms of Valmiki's first verse of inspiration 
and cannot be a historical fact. 

European scholars have failed to see the all-important point, that 
Sri Rama and Sita and Sri Krishna and Radha are the most familiar gods 
of the general Hindus in India, since the days of the Upanishads. There 
are Upanishads which declare them to be supreme Gods. Sri Rama is 
worshipped in Setu Bandha Rameshara, Sri Krishna at Dwarka, Nara- 
yana at Badarikasrama and Radha-Gobinda or Krishna at Jaypore and 
Brindaban, all famous shrines of the Hindus. Sri Krishna gave 
effect to force regulated by wisdom. Senseless violence on the part of 
the Kurus produced harm. This was the lesson of the great war of 
Kurukshettra. 

The life of the Pandavas has personal aspects, legendary deve- 
lopments and religious consequences in the advanced stages of society. 
In the personal aspect the Pandavas were the co-adjutors of Sri 
Krishna and Drupada, etc-, destroyers of Jarasandha, Durjodhana and 
his allies and established the kingdom of justice and benevolence. In 
the legendary developments of history they paved the way to establish- 
ing Sri Krishna as the divine God in place of Narayana by their follow- 
ing. Yudhisthira, as the founder of Krishna religion in India, left be- 
hind him a system of beliefs which has gained more disciples than any 
other creed in India. The epoch of the Kaliyuga is usually identified 
with the era of Yudhisthira, which is counted not from his birth but 
from the disappearance from the earth of all vicious tyrants and agnos- 
tics in the war of Kurukshettra. Sri Krishna when he fulfilled the 
object for which he came to earth did not remain but disappeared like 
a mirage and that was perhaps the era of Sri Krishna christened with 
the name of the just King of India, Yudhisthira, whose disappearance 
synchronised with it as the great Epic describes. This was 3102 B. C. 
but astronomers give the date of the war more than* six centuries later. 
Professor Bhandarkar has shown that at the time of Patanjali’s 
Mahabhasya Krishna worship attained some degree of prominence 
in India. 


J. A. A. g. 1911, page 675. 
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It will not be out of place to quote here some portions from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica’s article on Brahmanism: — 

"One of the chief effects it produced on the worship of the old gods was the rapid 
decline of the authority of the orthodox brahmauical dogma, and a considerable 
development of sectarianism. Among the great variety of deities of the pantheon, 
3iva, Vishnu, and Parvati have sirue claimed by far the largest share of adoration 
and it is in special accounts of the cSaiva, Vaislmava, and Sakta sects rather than in 
an exposition of the Bralimanical belief, that the religious history of India from 
about the beginning of our era can he dealt with satisfactorily. At that time the 
worship of Vishnu in his most popular avatar, in the person of Sri Krishna, appears 
to have received much countenance at the hands of the priests, with a view of coun- 
teracting the growing influence of Buddhism. The sectarian spirit gave gradually 
rise to a special class of works, tho modern Puranas composed for the express 
purpose of promoting the worship of some particular deity.”* (The particular 
deities are Jagannath, Subhadra and Balarama of Puri.) . ... 

“ The modern god is represented as undergoing, for the benefit of mankind, a 
number of avataras or incarnations, ten of which are especially dwelt upon by the 
fervid imagination of his followers. The exact time at which these several episodes 
were incorporated into the cult of Vishnu cannot at present be ascertained. As they 
are for the most part conceived in a decidedly Bralimanical spirit,— the special object 
for which Vishnu assumes a human form being generally to deliver the people from 
the oppression of some wicked tyrannous prince, -it is probable that they were 
mostly introduced at a time when thore was still some danger of the Kshatriyas 
defying the Brahmanical rule. Of somewhat different origin were, perhaps two of 
Vishnu’s most popular and important incarnations, viz., those in which he manifests 
himself in the persons of Sri Krishna and Rama, two heroes whose exploits are 
celebrated in the Mahabharata and ilamayana. It is possible that these warriors and 
their legendary achievements had been favourite subjects of heroic poetry for some 
time previous to the overthrow of the Kshatriyas, and that, being already regarded 
by the latter as reprseutative of Vishnu, they were afterwards recognized as .such by 
the Brahmans, and thus gave rise to the system of Avataras. » + 

Professor Wilson’s observations are very interesting. 

“ Now it is true that in the present constitution of Indian society the distribution 
of the periods of life, beyond that of the student, is never regarded except by a few, 
who prefer a life of lazy mendicity, or by some half-crazed enthusiast, who thinks it 
possible to realise the letter of th$ law. The great body of the people. Brahmans 
included, pursue their worldly avocations as long as their faculties permit, spend the 
decline of life in the bosom of their families, and die peaceably and decently at 
home. But although the practice is discontinued, the doctrine remains and influences 
opinion; and devotional ceremonies, pilgrimage, penance, and abstract contempla- 
tion have an undue preponderance in the estimation of the people, even the best 
informed among them, over active duties and the precept of moral i by. As to the 
common people they have a still lower scale, and they find a ready substitute for the 
inconveniences of all moral restraint in the fervour of that faith which they place in 
Vishnu, and the unwearied perseverance with which they train a parrot or a starling 
to repeat his names, to articulate Krishna- Radha, or Sita-Ram.’M: 

♦ Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume IV, pages 209 and 210. 

f Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume IV, page 203. 

% Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume IV, page 210. 
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The Hindu tradition about the great Jugannath is worth lije^tioniug 
here as it has great bearing on the death of Sri Krishna. Kih^^d^ 
Dyumna entrusted Visvakarma with making a ilgure of JagannatE^^WtTf" 
the bones of Sri Krishna at the instance of one great sage. The great 
artist of heaven told the king that he would make a stipulation with him 
before undertaking the work, that he would do his work behind closed 
doors and if he was at all interfered with lie would leave the work. 
After afortnighL the king could not restrain his curiosity and opened the 
door of the temple and the great artist left the incomplete work in 
disgust. In that stage the incomplete ilgure is worshipped and every 
twelve years renovated. It is a worship of lirahma in Nirguna shape, 
having no hands or leet to perform the works of creation; these were all 
left to Subhadra, sitting in the middle as the Prakriti, as the name 
implies, the most beautiful, who worships the Mahattahva Balaram and 
Para-braluna Jagannath. 

Early phallic worship was developed in the worship of divine love 
in Sri-Krislma and Radha, Sita and Rama and Hara and Gouri. With 
the martial and agricultural races of India, horses, cows, bulls, elephants, 
dogs and cheetah were found useful animals and they were the carriers 
of the gods and goddesses of India. The four-handed Narayana, with- 
out a mate, ceased to be the popular god of India. Gods and goddesses 
without divine love cannot tell upon the religious sentiments of love. 
The Adikeshab of Benares, one of the oldest gods of the place, is almost 
deserted in a lonely place. The pilgrims used to visit the place first 
before they entered Benares but it is now seldom visited by them. This 
is the great change the Indian Epics effected oil the people of India. 

The learned historian Vincent Smith assigns the reign of Vasudeva 
to the early period after the death of Christ. The two great dynasties, 
the Kushan in Northern India and the Andhra in the tableland of the 
Deccan, disappear together almost at 226 A. D. (p. 289). He is positive- 
ly of opinio ’ “that Vasudeva was the last Kushan king who continued to 
hold extensive territories in India. After his death no trace of para- 
mount power in Northern India could be traced. The hettlements of the 
Abhiras appear to have been very ancient ; their name is found with that 
of the Sudras in a dictum of P&tanjali, second century B. C. (Keilhor 
Mahabhasya 1.252) (Indian Antiquary XLV II. p. 36).”* 

“The inscriptions of Vasudeva, mostly found at xMatlxura, certainly range in date 
from the year 74 to the year i >8 of the era used in the Jiusliau age and indicate a 
reign of not less than twenty-five years. We may assume that his reign terminated 
In or about the year 220, K. P. Joyoswal holds Vasudeva, a contemporary of the 
Western satrap Rudrasena (A. D. 190—222) (J. 33. O. Pea. 80 c. vu page. 22;.” 
“Huvishka was succeeded by Vasudeva, whose thoroughly Indian name, a synonym 

* Prof. V, A. Smith’s ‘ JEarly History of India,’ page 290 and Footnote No. 1 . 
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for Vishnu, is a proof of the rapidity with which the foreign ini aders had succumbed 
to the influence of their environment*’.* 

Sri Krishna Vasudeva was a historical character. It will be seen 
that the tradition of making the images of Jagannath etc., with the bones 
of Sri Krishna, Subhadra and Balarama and the building of the temple 
of Jagannath at Puri reconcile with the time. This was the memorial 
raised by the family of the great Vasudev family or their adherents. 
The allegory of Sri Krishna’s death is significant. Jara (old age) with 
which the great sage Sukra cursed his son-in-law, Yajati, was personified 
as a hunter and killed by mistake Sri Krishna by shooting an arrow at 
his feet considering him to be a deer. The cause of his death seems to 
have been old age and nothing else. 

Birth and death are the important features of a man’s life, and 
Sri Krishna’s birth took place in the prison of Kansa, the incarnation of 
malice. He was released from that prison by a miracle, as it were, 
through natural phenomena and the divine inspiration and courage of 
Vasudeva. He grew up not in any extraordinary manner but his 
boyhood was full of events which called for record. His mental endow- 
ments were quite normal to his age and race, but there was nothing of 
that narrow, prejudiced view of Kshatriya aristocracy in which he 
was bom. He was brought up in a family of Vaisyas of Brindaban, 
who tended cows and offered milk and curd to the nation. His loving 
passion from boyhood to steal those delicacies by all sorts of mischievous 
pranks attracted the notice of all and made him the great favourite of 
the cowherd girls and matrons there. He was nursed in their milk 
of human love and realised what relief a parentless, forlorn child feels 
in the natural love and affection of others. He became the idol of their 
great affection. The loving image of Nanda’s Gopal is still worshipped 
in India and believed to be the most beloved and powerful of all images 
of God. 

His vision was normal to humanity and showed none of those co-re- 
gional defects which are peculiar to the caste system in India. A child, 
a helpless orphan as he was, claimed the sympathy of all irrespective of 
any relationship, in the great circle of loving Brindaban, free from the 
commo n sin of selfishness of affection. When the great tyrant Kansa 
was killed the people offered the throne left vacant to him, but he refused 
it and came into prominence. He has no personal ambitions of his own. 
The lasses of Brindaban could not tempt him to leave Mathura and live 
In Brindaban. The girls he loved in youth did not adorn the palace 
of love he built in Dwarka as his queens. He scaled those peaks of 
the moral life, the glaring temptations show him the evils he resisted, 

* Prof. V. A. Smith's ‘Esrly History of India,’ page 288. 




the Epic shows the world the ethical qualities with which he was crowned 
and adorned* 

In his life he gave up everything to the service of humanity — he 
sacrificed the best soldiers he raised. When their work was over, he 
realised that they must be destroyed and lent them to Durjodhana. He 
stood the great trial before the world when it cost the life of his be- 
loved nephew Abhimanyu. lie did not raise his voice against the shame- 
ful and cruel murder of the helpless youth Abhimanyu, nor did he take 
part in the war to revenge the great wrong. Here the divine and the 
human element are not in conflict but are blended in the character 
of Sri Krishna, which the great Epic still presents to the world. One 
can only know God as He is revealed, not in the doctrines of philosophy 
and religion but in the true example of divine character. The Epic 
presents this both from the theological and historical sides of the question* 

Grandhari. 

The curse of the chaste lady Gandhari was more powerful than that 
of an ascetic Utamka, and Sri Krishna fell a victim to it. Gandhari's 
curse runs as follows : — 

On the thirty-sixth year from this, 0 destroyer of Madhu, you will, after bring- 
ing about the death of your kinsmen and friends and sons, perish by disgustful 
means within the forest. The ladies of your family, deprived of sons, kinsmen, and 
friends, shall weep and cry even as these ladies of the Bharata family.* Vaishampa- 
yana continued: —Hearing these words, the great Krishna, addressing the worshipful 
G-andhari, said to her these words, smilingly,—' ‘There is none in the world, save my- 
self, who can exterminate the Vrishnis. I know this well. I am trying to bring it 
about. In imprecating this curse, 0 you of excellent vows, you have helped me in 
the accomplishment of that work. The Vrishnis are incapable of being killed by 
others, whether human beings or Hods or Danavas. The Yadavas, therefore, shall be 
killed by one another.’ After the Dasharha hero had said so, the Pandavas became 
stupefied. Stricken with anxiety, all of them became hopeless of life.”* 

“ Krishna said Arise, arise, 0 Handhari, do not grieve. Through your fault, 
this huge destruction has taken place. Your son Durjodhana, was wicked, envi- 
ous, and exceedingly arrogant. Praising his wicked acts, you thought them to be 
good. Highly ruthless, he was the embodiment of hostilities, and disobedient to the 
commands of the old. Why do yon then attribute your own faults to me ? Dead or 
lost, the person who grieves for what has already taken place suffers greater grief. 
By grieving one increases it twofold. A saintly woman bears children for the prac- 
tice of austerities; the cow brings forth offspring for bearing burden; the mare brings 
forth her young for acquiring speed of motion; the Shudra woman hears a child for in- 
creasing the number of servitors; the V&ishaya woman for increasing the number of 
keepers of cattle. A princess, however, like you, brings forth sons for being 
killed. ”t 


* Stree Parva, Chapter XXV, verses 44 — 49. 
+ StreeJParva, Chapter XXVI, verses 1—5, 
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Kunti, 

The greatness of Kunti is described in Asramavasika Parva. 

« jFLrmly resolved to retire into the forest, Kunti disregarded these lamentations 
of her sous. Draupadi and Sub had r a followed their weeping mother-in-law, who 
was bent upon going into the forest. Highly wise and firmly resolved on retirement 
from the world, the blessed dame walked on, frequently looking at her weeping 
family. The Pan&avas, with all their wives and servitors, continued to follow her. 
Restraining then her tears, Kunti addressed her children as follows:”* ‘What you 
say, O mighty-armed sons of Panda is, indeed, true. When you were all dispirited, 

I encouraged you all. Seeing that your kingdom was taken away from you by a game 
of dice, seeing that you all fell from happiness, seeing that you were governed over 
by kinsmen, I instilled courage and high thoughts into your minds. 0 foremost of 
men, I inspired you so that the sons of Panda might not be lost, so that their fame 
might not be gone. You are all equal to Indra. Your prowess resembles to that of 
the very celestials. 1 acted thus so that you had not to live, dex>ending upon others. 

I instilled courage into your hearts so that you who would be the foremost of all 
righteous men, who were equal to Vasava, might not again go into the forest and live 
in misery. I instilled courage into your hearts so that this Bhima who had the 
strength of ten thousand elephants and whose prowess and manliness were widely 
known, might not sink into insignificance and ruin. I instilled courage into your 
hearts so that this Vi] ay a, who was born after Bhimasena, and who was equal to 
Vasava himself, might not be cheerless. I instilled courage into your hearts so that 
Nakula and Sahadeva, who were always devoted to their elders, might not be weaken- 
ed and rendered cheerless by hunger. T acted thus in order that this lady of well- 
developed forms and of large eyes might not suffer the wrongs inflicted on her in the 
public hall without being avenged. Before you all, 0 Bhima, trembling all over 
like a plaintain tree during her catamenial period, and after she had been won at 
dice, Dusshasana, through folly, dragged her, as if she were a slave. 1 knew all 
this. Indeed, the family ofPanduhad been subjugated (by foes). The Kurus, m., 
my father-in-law and others, were cheerless when she, desirous of a protector, be- 
wailed like a she-osprey. When she was dragged by her fair locks hy the sinful 
Dusshasana without little intelligence, I lost my senses, 0 king. Know, that for 
increasing your energy, I instilled that courage into your hearts by reciting the 
episode of Vidula. O my sons, I instilled courage into your hearts, O my sous, so 
that the family of Pandu, represented by my children, might not ho lost. The sons * 
and grandsons of that person who brings a family to infamy never succeed in ac- 
quiring the regions of the righteous. Indeed, the ancestors of the Kaurava race 
were in danger of losing those happy regions which had become theirs. O my sons, 
as for myself, I enjoyed the great; fruits of that soveroiguty which my husband had 
won before. £ made large gifts. I duly drank the Soma-juice in sacrifice. It was 
not for my own sake that I had urged Vasudeva with the stirring words of Vidula. 
It was for your sake that I had asked you to follow that advice. O my sons, I do 
not wish to enjoy the fruits of that sovereignty which was acquired by my children. 
O you of great power, I wish to attain those bappy regions by my penances, where 
my husband went. By rendering obedient service to my father-in-law and mother- 
in-law, both of whom wish to take up their* residence in the forest observing pen- 
ances. I wish, O Yudhisthira, to exhaust my body. You desist from following me, 
O foremost son of Kura’s race, aloug with Bhima and others. Let your understand- 
ing be always devoted to virtue. Let your mind be always great. ”+ 

' *Ashrwnavasika Parva, page 19, Chapter XIV, verses 29—32. 
tThe M^habharata Ashramavasika, Parva, Chapter^SVII, pages J9-20, verses 1—21, 




Vijaya was originally the name of Arjuna. His heroism entitled 
him to the epithet of Arjuna, by which another ancient well-known 
hero was Kartabiraj arjuna. The cause of Kunti’s being in favour of 
the fight was given. She had high ideals for her action; the proud 
tyrant should not be allowed to indulge in his excesses leaving a bad 
example but he should be crushed so that others would not follow him. 
That was the lesson of the war. The real Epic did not aim at describ- 
ing the details of the skill of the individual Generals of the Ivurus. 
The war Parvas were all additions of a much later date to extoll the 
glory of the kings who fell in the great battle to their descendants who 
ruled i he different provinces of India. The cause of the degradation 
of the Dravids, Abhiras, Pundras and Shavars of Orissa are given in 
the Asvamedha Parva, Chapter XXIX, which formed a part of Anu- 
Gita : — 

“The lirahmana said: -About it is cited the ancient story, 0 lady, of the discourse 
between Karttaviryya and the Ocean.’ 1 

Yudhisthira. 

The most towering and sublime figure amongst the characters of 
the Mahabharata which leaves an abiding impression, is that of Yudhis- 
thira. He is virtue and justice incarnate. He was subjected to every 
kind of temptation to which a great prince like Mm was then liable. 
Besides there was a very strong combination of circumstances in which 
temptation to dishonesty was pre-eminent as lie was fully subjected to it. 
The test reveals that particular ethical quality in which he might i-eason- 
ably have been expected to fail. 

Life was not interpreted in terms of the material; it must be descri- 
bed in terras of the spiritual. Man is addicted to temptation for personal 
success, but to the cultured ambition seems to have lain in the cause of 
the amelioration of the general public and the country at large. To wait 
for the proper time and opportunity was the aim and object of life of 
Yudhisthira rather than to attempt accomplishment anyhow by sheer 
machinations or otherwise. For the sake of the sacred trust which 
the Almighty Father imposed in him as a king he gave up everything 
which others hold dear and sacred in order to be true to the ideal 
of self-denunciation in the midst of all sorts of allurements to which 
sovereignty was exposed. 

His temptations and sacrifices could not be of an ordinary type, for 
Yudhisthira was the son of Dharma (Virtue) and not of God, like Christ ; 
wherein lies the real difference between Hinduism and Christianity, 
j-iis own god-father, Dharma (Virtue), was found testing him and adding 
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strength to his vigour and activities. Virtue in the form of a Jaksha 
killed his brothers, or the four attributes, to make him realise and to 
hear from him the answers to the questions put by Virtue to give him 
back the brothers or attributes duly i*enovated. This is what is called 
the soul vision of a man. It is only obtained when ordinary conditions 
are suspended and gone and they are re-established. The questions of 
knowledge and feeling were then united. Feeling is but an inference 
of anything and not direct knowledge. Inference is drawn from the 
descriptions of others. It is not the ecstatic state of soul lying side by 
side with the ordinary and regular sense of perfection. 

In Yoga Philosophy the devotee tries to open his inner eye, closing 
the outer one, but in the case of Yudhisthira both eyes were open at 
the same time. His ecstacy was involved in a trance or hallucination. 
A man who has true knowledge of God speaks of divine things 
with that intimacy with which others speak of material things. God 
is not a question of conception but perception. The consciousness 
of God is unique. He is not an ordinary human being. His glory is 
reflected in the heart of man till it is revealed in his face and strength 
of mind. The appearance of man is not a descent from God above but 
an ascent from the beast man below. Yudhisthira is not a man 
belonging to any human race but is the ideal man as one sees him and 
so with all his brothers in respect of his qualities, personified as it were. 
Incarnation is a descent of the just God to the earth as a human being 
and its opposite theory is reflected in Yudhisthira and Sudarshana, who 
went to heaven in person, which neither Rama nor Balararaa, incarna- 
tions of God, or Sri Krishna, God himself, could do. 

It is after all the great question of the starting point of a real con- 
ception of God. Incarnation is but an explanation of the theory of 
evolution, but there is a great difference between incarnation and 
manifestation. Incarnation means that God is revealed in a cosmic 
process as distinct from the manifestation of natural objects from the lower 
parts to man in Hindu theology. It is not a question of setting up so 
many gods from trees, serpents, fishes, tortoise, boar, dwarf, axed-Rama, 
Rama with bow and arrow, ploughed Balarama and Sri Krishna. The 
final emancipation of soul rests with the question not of personal love 
and ambition of things or incarnation holding power under the name 
of universal love, but of raising the Pandavas to the throne of India with 
Yudhisthira at their head to represent the incarnation of virtue and not 
of God in the presence and guidance of Divine love manifested in Sri 
Krishna, who was not an incarnation of God but God himself of divine 
love. That divine love has its counterpart in Nature Js reflected in 



Draupadi, the queen of the earth, the great Lakshmi or prosperity which 
sustain the great redeemers, the Pandavas. 

The form of incarnation is merely a cloak to disguise the real 
personality. Virtue is disguised in Yudhisthira. Theism recognises 
that the logic of fact is more imperative than that of theory. It recognises 
something divine in every man and woman in the past and present. It 
believes that the human being is in the process of becoming ideal , which 
his nature prophesies. It seeks to establish a sort of union between 
ideal man or woman and God. The conception of God is traced in 
magnified humanity. This may be true in some respect, but one cannot 
deny that spiritual experience is of greater value than this. The 
experience of the soul is as real as that of the body and senses. The 
sun and the earth are the centres of planetary movements and of gravity, 
determining the movements of all bodies within the area of each of 
its influences. In the case of man the will is the centre. Man’s charac- 
ter is merely dependent on the internal influences; the power of the will 
regulates external influences. The individuality of a man or a woman 
is not determined solely either by what one is represented to be by his 
body or by external influences but by all the movements, proceeding as 
they do from and returning to one independent centre called self, cons- 
tantly modified in the process of action. 

In the higher evolution of man and woman the emergence of a 
moral ideal is an imperative stage in the process of humanity. This 
doctrine is a helpful means to the rise of animal propensities into the 
sphere of moral and spiritual existence. It helped to abhor sin and 
sinful desires and expiate the sins of previous or present lives in the 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices the great priests advised. It helped 
the priestly power to be preserved l.y the easy method of participa ting 
in the gifts of confession and to rise higher in the estimation of the 
cultured class. Till at last religion and morality for their individual 
vitality depended on the real distinction between the individual self 
(Atma) and the supreme self (Parmatma). 

A painting depends on the variety of colours in delineating the 
characters it represents. The Pandavas are no more than prismatic 
colours, all resolvable into the single ray of white light of virtue of 
Yudhisthira. The prism of the great Epic which separates them is as 
much a reality as the single ray of light and the differences, therefore, 
are equally real. 

The urge of nature is not to satisfy the senses but to seek the unity 
of individual self with the supreme self through the selfish prism of. 



love which separates the divine love of Sri Krishna through the union 
of Draupadi. At the end Yudhisthira alone emerged from the great 
illusions to rise in heaven in the single ray of divine light of Heavenly 
love, and the prism of earthly love represented in Draupadi's union 
broke with the four Panda vas and disappeared for ever. 

There is the truth in it, but its adoption as a liistorical fact means 
the destruction and not the preservation of both morality and religion. 
Gospels are not biographies in the true sense of the word ; they are but 
character sketches, and as such they are of the greatest value to arrive 
at a clear conception of virtue in the personality of Yudhisthira. The 
divine light was his guide and the question of historical criticism lies 
outside the scope of the Indian Epic. The reflected light of faith is of 
greater value to theology than the light of facts of history. The story 
of Walter Raleigh’s destruction of his History of the World may be the 
fitting illustration and reply to the ungenerous critic. 

The Pandavas were born Kshatriyas and so was Sri Krishna, but 
they were least like what one can call a born Kshatriya of the time. 
They were not imbued with any hatred of the Brahmanas or of any 
class in particular. They were most distinctly cosmopolitan. The Pan- 
davas caught the spirit of the master mind of Sri Krishna and formed 
eternal friendship through the marriage union of Draupadi, not in the 
ordinary sense of an earthly marriage but of spiritual union. One may 
not realise its true import, but the Indian mass instinctively bow down 
in the deepest reverence of which they are capable before the moral 
and spiritual grandeur of such a union. The system of marriage which 
was called Svayambara was most distinctly cosmopolitan and interpret- 
ed the mind of the age in which it flourished. In Epic the moral 
grandeur of Sri Krishna transfixes and transfuses earthly love into 
Divinity. He came to the world in the prison life of his parents. His 
life was at the mercy of a tyrant, but he was rescued by his father by 
divine instinct. He grew up under the fostering care of Nanda and 
Joshoda, the adopted parents. 

The hero of the Epic, Yudhisthira, went to heaven in person, which 
Sri Krishna and Arjuna could not do. To declare that the Pandavas 
and Draupadi were ordinary human beings is to leave out those very 
important characteristics introduced to explain the mysteries of Nature 
and God in the spiritual domain of existence. Their supreme places 
in the religious life of Ancient India transcend every other considera- 
tion, and it was for that they were not begotten but made by the Epic 
authors through the help of gods according to the ideals which found 



favour in their time. It must be understood that the newer theological 
thought has by no means repudiated the facts presented in the person- 
alities of the Pandavas and their queen, but they freely accepted the 
hypothesis of evolution with the important proviso that for the process 
which the theory of evolution describes, the God which the religious 
consciousness perceives is demanded and conceived for the emancipation 
of the Soul in the case of the four Pandavas and Draupadi and transmis- 
sion in person to hold union with the supreme soul of God in Heaven. 
These are the two sides of emancipation, and the third translation to 
Heaven in the cruel fight of passion in the religious field of Kuruk- 
shettra to absolve the sins of commission and omission on the parts of 
chivalrous but vain-glorious Bhisma, Drona, Kama and Durjodhana. 
The advice of the wise man Yudhisthira is the ethics of morality and 
love preached in the great Epic, a fact which should not be lost sight of. 

“ 5Tudhistliira said Having entered int > such a pledge in the presence of all 
the pious and good men, who can now dare break it for the sake of a kingdom in 
this world ? For in my opinion to a respectable person death is not more serious 
than an act of transgression in order to gain a kingdom. 0 hero, you desired to burn 
my hand at the time of the play; you were, however, prevented by Arjona and you 
only squeezed your mace. O Bhima, if you had done it, this calamity could not then 
befall us. O Bhima, conscious as you are of your prowess, why did you not say so 
before we entered into such an agreement ? Having already burdened myself with 
the pledge made at that time what, is the use of your speaking to Jme these harsh 
words now ? 0 Bhimasena, this was my great grief that I could not do anything 
when I saw Jagmastmi (Draupadi) persecuted in that way. 0 Bhima, my heart 
burns on account of this, as if I have drunk some poisonous liquid. 0 foremost of 
the Bharata race, having made the pledgo in the presence of the Kurus there, I am 
unable now to violate it. Wait for the return of our better days, as scatterera of 
seed wait for the harvest. When one that has been first injured succeeds in reveng- 
ing himself upon his enemy at a time when the latter’s enmity has borne fruits and 
flowers, he is regarded as one who has accomplished a great deed by his prowess. 
Such a brave man earns undying fame. Such a man obtains great prosperity. His 
enemies bow down to him, and bis friends gather round him, as the celestials cluster 
round Indra for protection. Know my promise cannot be made false. I regard 
Dharma as superior to life itself and divinity. Kingdoms, sons, fame and wealth, 
all these do not come up even to a sixteenth part of truth.” * 

Nor is this all. The lesson he read to his beloved accomplished 
wife Draupadi should be written in golden letters for it discloses the aim 
of the virtuous man. How a man is led by a woman to transgress the 
law of God is vividly described, which even Milton failed to do : — 

‘Tudhisthira said 0 Yajmaseui, your speech is sweet, clear and full of nice 
expressions ; we have listened to it ; you speak of atheism. 0 Princess, I never act 
being desirous of the fruits thereof ; I distribute a thing which should be distributed 
and I perforin a sacrifice which should be performed. I perform, as best as I can, 0 
Krishna, what a house-holder should do, not caring for the fruits of virtue but for not 
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transgressing the Vedas and seeing the conduct of the pious. My mind and nature, 
O Krishna, are naturally bent upon virtue ; that vile trailer of virtue, the worst of 
the virtuous, who wishes to reap the fruits of virtue, does never obtain them; uor 
does a vicious minded xierson, for his scepticism, who doubts a virtuous act, having 
accomplished it. M “You should not, 0 blessed queen, with a foolish mind either 
doubt or censure the Providence or (His act). The fool, who doubts religion and dis- 
regards virtue and being proud of the proof of his own reasoning, docs not receive 
it from others, considers all these sages who look upon the future as present, like a 
mad man. He considers the external world as conducive to the gratification of 
senses and is blind to everything else ’’...“Doubt not, 0 Krishna, the ancient reli- 
gion which is followed by the good and formulated l>y the omniscient and omnipotent 
Kishis. 0 Praupadi, virtue is the only raft and nothing else to those who wish to go 
to heaven, like a ship to the merchant wishing to cross the ocean.”... “For not seeing 
the fruit you should not doubt religion or the gods ; you should perform sacrifices 
assiduously and charities without any insolence. Acts have their fruits in this 
world and virtue is eternal; as said by Kashyapa, Pharma told all this to his sons. 
O Krishna, let your doubt be destroyed like dews meditating upon all this. Let 
your scepticism yield to faith. Do not speak ill of God who is the lord of all crea- 
tures; learn to know Him; bow to Him: let not your understanding be such. Never 
disregard that Supreme being, O Krishna, by whose mercy the mortals, by pious 
observances, become immortals. *’* 

Yudhisthira’s reply to Bhima's expostulations breathes the spirit 
of wisdom and truth as well as his great character. He was not a 
coward as ordinary people would take him to be finding him an idle 
spectator of the rude persecution of his beloved wife before his very 
eyes at the hands of his enemies. 

“Yudhisthira said 0 descendant of Bharata, 0 mighty armed hero, what you 
say is true. O best of speakers, listen (also) to what I say. 0 descendant of 
Bharata, O Bhimasena, the greatly sinful deeds that one wants to perform depending 
only on his courage become a source of pain to him. But 0 mighty-armed hero, 
whatever is performed with (due) deliberation, witJi well-directed prowess, with all 
(necessary) appliances and with much previous thought, is (always) seen to be 
successful (at the end). The celestials themselves favour such acts. Hear some- 
thing about the act which you think should be at once done from your pride of 
strength and restlessness of mind. Bhurisrava Salya, the powerful Jarasandha, 
Bhisma, Drona, Karana, the mighty son of Drona (Ashwathama). The invincible 
sons of Dhritarastra, Durjodhana and others,— -all aro accomplished in arms and ever 
ready for battle. Those kings and rulers of the world, who have been injured by us, 
have all taken the side of the Kurus; and their affection has grown towards them. 0 
descendant of Bharata, they are engaged in seeking to do good to Durjodhana and 
not to us. With their treasury full and army large, they will try their best in the 
wax (to defeat us). All the officers of the Kuru army with their sons and relatives 
have been honoured by Durjodhana with the presentation of wealth according to pro- 
per divisions. These heroes have been much honoured by Durjodhana. My firm 
conviction is that they will give their lives in battle for him. 0 mighty-armed 
hero, though the behaviour of Bhisma, Drona and the high-souled Kripa is the 
same (to both parties), yet it is my firm conviction that they would sacrifice in battle 
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their lives, than which there is nothing dearer in this world, so that they might 
pay off (their debt) in the shape of royal favours which they enjoy. They are all 
masters in celestial weapons and they are all devoted to virtue. My opinion is that 
they cannot be vanquished even by the celestials with Vasava (indra) at their head. 
There is Kama, the great car- warrior, who is impetuous, ever angry, invincible, 
accomplished in all weapons and encased in impenetrable armour. Without first 
defeating in battle all these foremost of men, you cannot, unaided as you are, 
kill Durjodhana.” , ‘ 

** To say well is good, hut to do well is better ; 

Do well is the spirit, and to say well is the letter ; 
if do well and say well were fitted in one frame, 

A.11 were won, all were done, and got were all the gain.’* 

The example of constancy in every act of Yudhistliira confirmable 
to reason, his evenness in all things, his absolute disregard of empty 
fame, his serenity of countenance to realise the depth of things and the 
pros and cons of every matter, invented him with the crown of piety and 
justice. What greater reward can a mortal man seek than doing what 
is good and just to the world at large as to himself and to be blessed 
with peace of mind, an inestimable boon. It is the rich reward of duty 
fulfilled. The goddess of prosperity tried him to see if he were a man 
wishing for nothing but to be crowned with glory by any means just as at 
the games of Olympia. Riches and kingdom bring in their train a sort 
of danger, temptation, sin and trouble. The wise Solomon said : “ He 

that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city.” This self- 
control is the real monarchy of the spiritual world with which the ancient 
Hindu world was more concerned than with the material sphere of 
actions. Success in thyself is the best of all, says the well-known old 
Norse balled. Vyasa’s conception of the eternal man (Dharma) is 
Yudhisthira, and Draupadi is the incarnation of Maya, the creator of the 
moral and spiritual world. 

The conduct of Durjodhana and the counsel of his friend Kama 
have amply proved that there was nothing more daring than ignorance. 
Riches are blind and those who set their hearts on them are rendered 
blind as well, for love of money is a kind of disease. The love of 
pleasure is at the root of it and makes man despicable. The gift of 
God is not riches, as lay people are made to believe, but intellect. 
It is said in the words of Vidura, the wise minister of the Kuru Court 
who was referred to in the table of contents as famous for his wisdom. 

“The Gods do not look after men with club in. hands, like herdsmen. To those 
they want to protect, they give intelligence. In proportion as a man is inclined 
towards virtue, his wishes meet with success. There is no doubt about 


* The Mahabharata, Chapter XXXVI, Vana Parva, page 54, verses 5—19. 
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No better example of a foolish son and a blind father not correct- 
ing him can be found than that of Durjodliana and Dhritarastra, which 
the great Epic furnishes. How then can it be a work reciting the glory 
of the Kurus ? The ethics of morality according to the saying of the 
wise Vidura, are as follows (quoted from the same chapter) : — 

“Gold is known by fire, one of good birth by his behaviour, an honest man by 
his conduct, a hero in times of panic, a patient man during the time of poverty, and 
friends and enemies during the seasons of difficulties and dangers. Old age 
destroys beauty ; patience, hope; death, life; envy, virtue; passion, prosperity; 
association with the vulgar, good manners, lust, modesty; vanity, every-fching. 
Prosperity has for its source good deeds; it increases owing to activity, and 
takes root owing to skill, and continues its existence owing to self-control. Eight 
qualities glorify a man, viz., wisdom, good birth, self restraint, learning, strength, 
littleness of speech, gift to the best of his power and gratitude. But, 0 dear, one 
thing alone can make all these great qualities come together. When a king honours 
a man, all the qualities shed lustre on him. These eight, O king, in this world of 
human beings, are considered as the marks of heaven. Of these, four are the 
attributes of the good; and the honest men follow the other four. Sacrificial 
ceremonies, gifts, study, and devotion,— these four are followed by the good. Self 
control, truth, kindness and humanity— these four are also the attributes of the 
good. Sacrificial ceremonies, study, gift, devotion, truth, forgiveness, mercy, and 
contentment— these are the eight ways to virtue, according to the Smriti. The first 
four of these may be followed from motives of vanity; but the last four do not exist 
in those that are not great. That one is notan assembly where there are no old 
men. Those are not old men who do not speak of virtue. That is not virtue where 
truth does not exist; and that is not truth where deceit pervades. Truth, beauty, 
learning, knowledge, good-birth, good manners, strength, wealth, heroism, and 
ability to talk on diverse topics,— these ten have their origin in heaven”... “He 
that assimilates the wisdom of the wise is himself wise; and he who is wise by doing 
acts, both virtuous and conducive to worldly benefits, succeeds in gaining happiness. 
That act should be done by one during the day, which will enable him to live in 
comfort during the night; and that should be done in eight months which will enable 
one to live in comfort throughout the year. That act should be done during the 
early years of life, which will enable one to live in comfort during old age. That 
act should be done in this life which will enable one to live in happiness after death. 
People speak well of that food which has been digested. They speak well of that 
wife whose youth has passed away, and of that hero who has come off victorious in 
the battle, and of that ascetic who has gone over to the other side (of life). The 
hole, that one seeks to stop by wealth acquired by foul means, remains uncovered; 
and others come into existence in other places. The preceptor is the controller of 
those who have their souls under restraint; the king is the controller of those who 
have bad souls ; and Yama, the son of Vivaswata, is the controller of those who 
sin in secret. The greatness of Bishis, of rivers, of the banks of rivers, and of the 
noble-minded cannot be conceived, as also the wickedness of a woman. One attached 
to the worship of the twice-born, one that makes gifts, one who behaves generously 
towards his cousins and the Kshatriya of good manners, rules the earth for ever. 
These three, viz., the brave, the wise, and those who know how to protect oth er s, 
pluck flowers of gold from the earth. Acts performed by means of the intellect are 
the best; those performed by the arms come next; 0 Bharata, those by the thighs are 
bad;, while those performed by carrying loads are the worst. Having entrusted your 
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kingdom to Durjodhana, Shakuni, and the fool Dusasana and Kama, how dan you 
hope for prosperity? The Pandavas, who are possessed of every virtue, O best among 
the race of Bharata, depend on you as their father. Do you also depend on them as 
your sons.*” 

He who fights against the decrees of wisdom, adds nothing but 
annoyances and misery to life, but he who follows the path of the wise 
and labours diligently, is hardly ever disappointed. The wise Vidura cited 
an old discourse immediately after it which has a great bearing on the 
mystery of the plot as well as on the secret tenets of religion to try the 
virtuous. One can then realise the difference between the contending 
character of the Kurus and the Pandavas ; the one party was openly 
reviling the other — the other bore them patiently. This is the discourse 
of the son of Atri to the Saddhyas or Devas in Chapter XXXVI, Udyoga 
Parva, verses 4 — 21. This is the ideal with which Yudhisthira scored 
success and went to heaven in person. If anything goes against it, it 
must be an interpolation. For instance, Yudhisthira did not tell a lie 
in the death of Drona even in thought. Drona did not die leaving his 
arms with the false report of his son’s death, having heard it from the 
mouth of Yudhisthira. It was a base manufacture of a foolish dramatist 
and proof is not wanting. Krishna, who was the eye-witness, described 
the battle before his father which cannot but be true and unvarnished. 

“In that battle between Drona and the son of Prishata, the kings assembled 
from various realms were nearly rooted out. That furious battle lasted for five 
days. At the conclusion of that period, Drona, exhausted, succumbed to Dhrishta- 
dyumna.”t 

How then can Mahabharata be a work meant to recite the glory of 
the Kurus, and how did the Pandavas win the battle by foul means? 
Who can be happy without hard labour and application ? Men are not 
taught virtue and a love of independence in the court life of a royal home 
or throne, and it is for this the heroes of the two Indian Epics were 
exiled. What they learnt by actual experience was put into practice in 
their government to make their subjects happy and dutiful, if not reli- 
gious. Nature brings good out of evil, and if one expunges from one’s 
life unhappy experiences then the relish of the enjoyment of happiness 
will be frustrated. Happiness is the fruit of forbearance and patience, 
and the life of the Pandavas and Rama bear ample testimony to it. The 
great English poem “Paradise Lost” begins with that idea. 

“Of Man’s first disobedience and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world and all our woe,... ’’ 


* The Mbh. Udyoga Paxva, Chapter XXXV, Verses 49 — 69 and 66 — 77. 
t The Mbh., Chapter LX, Ashvamedha Parva, verses 17-18„ p. 72, 
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Prudence and forethought are roots from which the good and virtu- 
ous eliminate sin and passion, 

“*Tis a physic 

That’s bitter to sweet end.” 

(*‘ Measure for Measure’ Act IV, Scene 6.) 

“Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head'*. 

(“ As Ton Like It, ” Act II, Scene I.) 

So Shakespeare said, and Vyasa illustrated it in the characters 
of the Pandavas. Yudhisthira blushed several times as a good and 
honourable character full of fortitude and forethought and he was 
praised by the wise Vidura for his wonderful conduct at the dice play. 
That was one of the hardest examinations which Yudhisthira passed 
with credit, and Vidura gave him a certificate of great merit. The 
main object of the dice play was exposed in his words : — 

“ Vidura said;— O Tudhisthira, 0 best of the Bharata race, know this to be my 
opinion that he who is defeated by sinful means need not be pained for such defeat. 
You know every rule of Dharma. Dhananjaya (Arjuna) is ever victorious in battle. 
Bhimasena is the slayer of foes. Nakula is the gatherer of wealth. Sahadeva has 
administrative talents, Dhaumya is the best of all men learned in the Vedas, and the 
virtuous Draupadi is learned in Dharma and Artha. You are all attached to one 
another and you all feel delight at one another’s presence; enemies cannot separate 
you from one another, and you are all contented. 0 descendant of Bharata, 
for this patient abstraction from the worldly possessions will be of great benefit 
to you. No enemy, even if he be like Sakra (Indra), will be able to stand it. 
You were instructed on tne mountains of Himalaya by Meru-Savarni. You were 
instructed inVaranavata by Krishna Dwaipayana (Vyasa); on the Vrigu mountain 
by Kama, on the banks of the Drisadwati by Sambhu (Siva). You have also received 
instructions from the great liishi Aslta on the Anjana mountains. You became a 
disciple of Bhrigu on the banks of the JKLalmashi. Narada and your this priest 
Dhaumya will be now your instructors. Do not abandon the excellent lessons, ever 
adored by the Rishis, as regards the next world 0 sons of Fandu, you surpass in 
intelligence even Pururava, the son of I la; in strength all other kings, and in virtue 
even the Rishis. Resolve earnestly to win the victory which is the attribute of 
India, to control anger which is the attribute of Yama, to give in charity which is 
the attribute of Kuvera, aud to control all passions which is the attribute of Varuna. 
Obtain the power of gladdening from the moon, the power of sustaining all from the 
water, forbearance from earth, energy from the whole of the solar disc, strength from 
the winds, and affluence from the creatures. Welfare and immunity from disease 
be yours. I hope to see you return (in all safety). 0 Yudhisthira, act properly and 
duly in all seasons— in the time of distress, in that of difficulty, and in respect of 
everything. O son of Kunti, O descendant of Bharata, with our permission depart 
Blessings be on yon. None can say that you have done anything sinful before. We 
.hope ,to see you return in safety and crowned with success.’ ** 

: ' ‘ " *The Mahabharata, Shabha Parva, Chapter LXXVIII, verses 9—23, 
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In Yudhisthira the theory and practice of morality were united. 
He was courageous and brave as a lion and timid as a hare as occasion 
demanded — the two contrary things reconciled in him and dignified 
him as worthy of divinity in his life time. He was a man who did 
no one any mischief or injury though quite able to do so if he 
liked. He was not a man to retaliate for any wrongs gratituously 
inflicted upon him. lie depended on Heaven for justice and guidance 
like a husbandman, who when met with a bad year did not 
give up the profession but depended upon the next year for re- 
paration. In Hindu ideals brothers are co-operators and Rama 
had such bretheren and Yudhisthira was equally blessed with such 
brothers. 

In Hindu ideals woman is the swallow of a spring of prosperity, 
and Draupadi was such a woman. The Pandavas were discovered 
resurrected as it were from the tragedy of the lac house to the utter 
amazement of the conspirators at the Svayambara Ilall. The Pandavas 
established their claims to the paternal throne by the feats of their arms 
to defeat the assembled monarchs and eventually ruled the earth with 
glory and chivalry. What a curious transformation in the current 
Mahabharata seems to be made by dramatists. Old things become 
new again in the course of time. There is nothing which can con- 
tinue to please all men in all times. I low radically bad is the 
nature of man, for otherwise he would stand in need of no laws to 
restrain him. 

Every man is the maker of his own fortune. A man can govern 
and control all physical influences if he is endowed with forethought 
and determination. He is not merely a creature of circumstance, fate 
or a slave to time. The true dignity of a man lies in the consciousness 
that he can grasp the revolving wheel of fortune or time and free 
himself from the chain that binds him to it. Such a man was Yudhis- 
thira, whereas Durjodhana depended on the powers of others and he 
could not avoid acting differently, as he did, under the circumstances. 
The mere reality of life without the charm of fancy would be devoid of 
zest to Durjodhana. It brought within his breast many vain fears and 
idle hopes which called up the gay, flattering hue of a rainbow rather 
than any terror of consequences. He never knew or tried to 
accommodate himself in such a way as would give him peace and 
cheerfulness instead of anxiety and trouble. He knew nothing of 
that resignation and contentment to which Yudhisthira was used. 
How then can the Mahabharata be a work reciting the glory of the 
Kurus? 
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The gross misconduct of Durjodhana could not be overlooked and 
he was taken to task even by Dliritarastra. 

“Dhritarastra said:, 0 wicked-minded Durjodhana, 0 wretch, destruction has 
already overtaken you when you insult in such language a wife of the Kuru chiefs, - 
especially this wedded wife Draupadi.”* 

How then can the great Epic be meant to recite the glory of the 
Kurus?. The great author of the great Epic did not allow his heroes 
and heroines to shed tears over their misfortunes after the dice play, 
but the enemies were dumbfounded by their unconcernedness and 
natural phenomena made Dhritarastra appeal to Draupadi to take boons 
from him to right the great wrong. How then can the great Epic be a 
work for reciting the glory of the Kurus ? Durjodhana hid himself 
in the lake house, perhaps built purposely for any untoward event, 
when all the best Generals on whom he relied were killed and 
chance of victory was gone. That was the suicide of chivalry and 
glory of Durjodhana and to allow such a man to live would be a 
slur and setting a bad example to the future generation of kings of 
India and it was for this Yudhisthira did not comply with the request 
of Durjodhana to spare his life. He called upon him to fight .with 
anyone he chose and the issue of the battle would be decided ac- 
cordingly. 

This was a great bait and he agreed to fight the great adversary 
of his youth, Bhima, whom he envied for his great strength and whom 
he could not destroy in his youth after many attempts. He was 
defeated and killed, but even to make the death a little dramatic 
the appointment of Asvathama to destroy the Pandavas so that he 
could hear of it before his death was made. The cruel deeds of 
Asvathama and Kripa in the dead of night as followers of Saiva to 
undo the works of Krishna, of gagging the heroes who killed Drona 
and others while sleeping in their camps, were not consistent with the 
rules and canons of the Ancient Indian Military Code of War and 
precedence. It could only be possible as an instance of a heinous 
crime. How then can the great Epic be a work reciting the glory of 
the Kurus ? 

“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
axe just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if there be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things ” — Philippians iv, 8 

“Blessed is the man that endureth temptation; for when he is tried, he shall 
receive the crown of life.”— James i. 12. 

*$he Mahabherata, Shahha Parva, Chapter LXXI, verse 25. 
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Draupadi. 

“ O woman ! lovely woman l nature made thee 

To temper man; we had been brutes without you. 

Angela are painted fair, to look like you: 

Ther 's in you all that we behove of Heaven; 

Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love.” 

(Thomas Otway’s “Venice Preserved.” Act ii.) 

The most novel and original creation of the Mahabharata is princess 
Draupadi. Her marriage with the five Pandavas has been the subject- 
matter of discussion in ancient Puran literature and is a veritable 
Sphinx-like riddle to the world. The picture of a cultured and high- 
souled princess sprung from an ancient royal family of Panchala, famous 
for chivalry and power, lofty and noble in her bearing, of the strictest 
chastity and holiness of character, intelligent and independent, courage- 
ous and indomitable alike as an Empress and as an exile in the fearful 
lonely woods, ever confident and optimistic from her upright and 
unblemished life, being the common wife of five brothers, has always 
puzzled both the Oriental and Occidental world. They have, in vain, 
ransacked everything and racked their brains to solve the riddle. In 
their attempts to do it, some have resorted to casuistry and sophistry, 
some to mythological mysticism, some to poetic creations, and some to 
bold imaginations of dramatic inventions. 

Successive ages have made their contributions to the develop- 
ment of an unique heroine in the character of Draupadi, adding as 
it did, layer after layer of incongruous accretions in such a manner 
as to make it altogether fanciful and enigmatical, being — although 
there is no mention of any such heroine in the enumeration of 
characters in the original table of contents — in the nature of a forecast 
of all the principal dramatis personae (principal personages) of the 
great Epic. 

Whatever influences might have gone to the making of this nonpariel 
character and whatever motives or imaginations might have accentuated 
it or found it so very necessary for reform in the great ideal of a prin- 
cess worthy of occupying tke place of an Empress of India, Draupadi 
stands pre-eminent as a master-creation of a model princess, an emblem 
of divine love and piety in flesh and blood as real as can be, tepre* 
senting as it were, the goddess of prosperity. She is an ideal Empress 
and housewife, whom the accredited heroine Kunti, her mother-in-law, 
cannot but admire — a tribute a daughter-in-law seldom gets in a Hindu 
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household. She is courageous and averse to servile submission to any 
unjust domination of the husband or his senior uncle or the king of a 
kingdom. She will not hesitate to question if Yudhistliira had the right 
to stake her at the dice play after having lost himself to slavery, but 
will gladly and patiently follow him to exile in the forests. She is 
meek and submissive, courageous and bold, as occasion demands. While 
in danger in the royal seraglio she seeks protection from the senior 
female members, but when she is exposed in the dice-play hall in the full 
limelight of the royal assemblage with the senior old Dhritarastra at the 
head, she boldly arraigns the august personages, questions the legality 
of their decision, politely insinuates their evil motives and gently 
rebukes them for their insensate conduct. A great heroine of a great 
Epic of India, she is the combination of all the good qualities of lofty 
womanhood, without even a distant parallel in any other literature of the 
world. 

The great Indian Epic has shown her in three different aspects, the 
historical, the mythological and the dramatic. The nucleus of the 
historical aspect of the character of Draupadi is found in the story 
of her birth in the family of Panchala. The long-standing feud between 
the neighbouring kingdoms of the Kurus and the Panchals at the time of 
king Drupad became further accentuated for non-fulfilment of the pro- 
mise between the two friends Drona and Drupad, made while they were 
pupils at their instructor’s place. This eventually developed into a 
fight between the Panchals and Drona at the head of the Kurus. Drupad 
lost half his kingdom. 

Bhisma and Drona are new creations of the dramatic Mahabharata. 
It was Bhisma who engaged the great Drona as the teacher of the Kuru 
and Pandava princes and became a king of the place called Ahichhatra, 
defeating Drupad with the help of those pupils and the Kuru army, 
secured through the instrumentality of Bhisma. It could not be so 
childish an affair as was described in the great Epic. Hastinapur 
became the centre of a military institution founded by Bhisma under the 
tutelage of Drona and Kripa. This Kripa was the son of Goutama and 
the daughter, Krepi, was the wife of Drona. The great warrior 
Asvathama was the son of Drona. 

This is the cause of Draupadi’s birth to recover the lost kingdom of 
Drupada. Draupadi was raised by a sacrifice as well as her brother 
Dhristadyumna to kill the Kurus and Drona, to wreak revenge as it 
wore. Drupad, in order to recover it, performed a sacrifice and was 
blessed with two sons and a daughter, Draupadi, to achieve his 
Object. 1 Dhristadyumna and Shikhandi were the sons and Draupadi 
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was the only daughter, who, it is said, rose out of the sacrificial 
fire as it were, and was instrumental in destroying hosts of kings, 
including Drona, in the great war of Kurukshettra. Draupadi’s 
Svayambara became the venae for the meeting of the Kurus and 
the Pandavas. The Pandavas were said to have been burnt in the 
dreadful fire at the lac house of Llaranabala, but they were dramatically 
discovered by the Kurus before the royal assemblage. Not only 
was the guilt of the Kurus exposed before the royal assembly but 
they were defeated by the Pandavas in open fight inspile of the 
great help they had received from the powerful Kshatriya princes 
assembled there. Sri Krishna’s words convinced the assembly that 
the Yadavas and the Panchalas had combined themselves by marriage 
to recover the kingdom for the Pandavas, who were sought to be 
destroyed by the Kurus. 

The love of Draupadi was the love of duty to save the country and 
recover the glory of her father, and for the good of the world. Drau- 
padi was called Yajna-Scni, or the creative body of the acts of sacrifice, 
as site was said to have been born out of a sacrifice with the object of 
winning back the lost empire of Drupada, her father, king of Panchala. 
Krishna thought of making alliance with his relatives the Pandavas, 
who were sought to be destroyed by Durjodhana. They were all physi- 
cally and intellectually strong, full of energy, ability and vigour and 
with a right title to the kingdom. Draupadi was the gift-horse with 
which the Pandavas’ alliance with Drupada and Krishna was secured, 
and that was the real beginning of the great fight. The Pandavas re- 
venged the lac house incidents at the Svayambara festival of Draupadi 
by meteing out blows and thrusts on Durjodhana and his friends, who 
made the lac house to destroy them, and secured the share of their 
paternal estate by the alliance of marriage with Draupadi. 

Draupadi stood against the oriental idea that confinement in the 
ha rem and utter slavery are the moral duty of a virtuous princess. She 
converted the hell of the Dice Hall into an institution of justice, where 
the impugned holiness of her marriage was attacked with ridicule and 
the divine demonstration of evil omens at the persecution of the good 
lady and the virtuous Pandavas roused emotions in the blind man , 
Dhritarastra. Side by side with the great wrong of insulting the 
declared empress at the Rajsuya sacrifice, as a member of the royal 
household, in a manner against all rules and canons of the Ancient 
Royal court of the Kurus, Draupadi censored the whole . assembly and 
brought to light that a princess of royal blood had to declare false the 
report of a marriage with the five Pandavas in as much as she was called 
upon to appear upon the political scene on a charge of snatching the 
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Empire with her marriage whereas it was won by the energy of the 
Pandavas, 

These are great events, not without great significance to the 
ancient history of India. The possession of Draupadi by the Pandavas 
is the root of all trouble and the great war. The disappointment of the 
kings of India at the Svayambara ceremony of Draupadi and the crown- 
ing glory of the Pandavas in the death of Jarasandha, the great enemy 
of Sri Krishna, who thus secured the first place of worship in the great 
Rajasuya sacrifice, was the origin of the great war. 

The mythological aspect of the character of Daraupadi is fully 
represented in her marriage, which was quite contrary to the customs 
and laws of the country at that time. The Pandavas were either made 
demi-gods or the self-differentiating unity* of Indra, king of Heaven, in 
mythology. Draupadi's prayer five times for a husband gave her one 
husband in five persons. This is the poetic licence spoken of in the 
Rig Veda (10/114/5). 

“Polyandric customs became abhorrent to the Bralimanas. The Brahmana 
justify Draupadi’s position, however, on the ground that as the five Pandava bretheren 
were divinely begotten emanations from one deity, they formed in reality only one 
person, and could be lawfully married to the same woman. No such afterthought 
was required to uphold the honour of Draupadi in the age when the legend took its 
rise. Throughout the whole Mahabharata she figures as the type of a highborn 
princess, and a chaste, brave, and faithful wife.” 1* 

Draupadi married the incarnation of Justice (Dharma), Yudhisthira, 
and the other brothers were his ancillary adjuncts of Justice, as it 
were. The five airs, the vital spirits of life, and their internal relation 
with the soul are explained in the Yoga system of philosophy, with 
which some interpret the Pandavas 1 marriage with Draupadi, and 
Krishna represents the soul, the great friend and relation. Draupadi 
is the material body on which the five spiritual airs seem to play 
important parts. This may be interesting, but is not a fact. 
The relation of the five airs and the relation of the body and the 
soul are given by the said Dharmabyadha or fowler of religion as 
follows : — 

“The fowler said:— The vital spirit manifesting itself inside theconciousness causes 
the action of the corporeal frame. The soul being present in both of these acts. The 
past, the present and the future are inseparably associated with the soul. It is the 
highest of the possessions of all creatures. It is the essence of Supreme Spirit and 
we adore it. It is the animating principle of all creatures, it is the eternal Purusha. 
It is great,— it is the intelligence and it is the Ego, it is the seat of all elements. 
Thus while seated here tfn the corporeal form), it is sustained in all its external or 
internal relations by the subtle eternal air called Prana and afterwards each creature 
goes its own way by the action of another subtle air called Samana. This (Samana) 

*Sauparna. 

tSir W. W. Hunter’s “Indian Empire,” page 164. 
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transforming ifcsalf to Apaaa air, and, supported by the bead of the stomach, carries 
the refuse matter of tna body, such as urine, etc , to the kidneys and intestines* 
■It is present in the three elements of actions, exertion and power, and then in that 
state it is called Ddana by men learned in the physical science* When itjmanifests 
itself by its presence at all the junctional points of the system, it is known by the 
name of Vyana. The internal heat is diifused over all the tissues of our system and 
supported by these kinds of air, it transforms our food and the tissues and the 
humours of our system. By the coalition of i'rana and other airs, a reaction ensues 
and the heat generated thereby is known as the internal heat of the human system 
which causes digestion of food. The Prana and the Apana airs are interposed within 
the Samana and the Udana airs. The heat generated by their coalition causes the 
growth of the body. That portion of its seat extending to as far as the rectum, is 
called Apana and from that, arteries arise in the five airs Prana. Prana acted on by 
the heat, strikes against the extremity of the Apana region and then recoiling, 
it reacts on the heat. Above the navel is the region of undigested food and 
below it, the region of digestion. Prana and all other airs of the system are seated 
in the navel. The arteries issuing from the heart run upwards and downwards and 
also in oblique directions, they carry the best essence of our food and are acted upon 
by the ten Prana airs. This is the way, by which go to the highest state, the Yogis 
who have overcome all difficulties, who are patient and self-controlled and whojjhave 
their souls seated in their brains. The Prana and Apana are thus present in all 
creatures. Know that the soul is embodied in the corporeal disguise, in the eleven 
alloteopus conditions (of the animal system) and that though eternal, its normal 
state is apparently modified by its accompaniments even like the fire purified in its 
pan,-— eternal yet with its course altered by its surroundings? and that the divine 
thing which is kindred with the body is related to the latter in the same way as a 
drop of water to the sleek surface of a lotus leaf on which it rolls; know that 
Satva Baja and Tama are the attributes of all life. Life is the attribute of spirit and 
spirit again is the attribute of the Supreme Soul. Inert and insensible matter is the 
seat of the living principle which is active in itself and induces activity in others. 
That by which the seven worlds are incited to action is called the most high by men 
of high spiritual insight. Thus in all these elements the eternal spirit does not show 
itself, but is perceived by the learned in spiritual science by reason of their high and 
keen perception. A pure-minded man, by purifying his heart, Is able to destroy the 
good and evil ejects of his actions and obtains eternal bliss by the enlightenment of 


his inner spirit. This state of peace and purification of heart is likened to the state 
of a person who, in a cheerful state of mind, sleeps soundly or to the, brilliance of 
a lamp trimmed by a skilful hand. Such a pure-minded man living on frugal diet 
perceives the supreme spirit refleofced in his own 

tion of mind in the evening and early in the morning, sees the Supreme Spirit which 

has no attributes, in the light of Ms heart, shining -like a dazzling lamp and 
.thus ' he obtains ; salvation. Avarice and anger, must be subdued 'by. ail means, 
for this constitutes the most sacred virtue that people' can practise. It is eon* 
sidered to be the means by which men cross over to the other side of this sea of 
misery and pain. A man must preserve his virtue, being overcome by anger, his 
righteousness by pride, his learning by vanity and his soul by illusion. • 
is the best. of .virtues, ,and forbearmue kUfe* beet of powers? 
spirit fe the host •khbwled#;-iM truthfulness is fchi 
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of his renunciation ia a real Sanyasi and is really wise. Communion with Brahma 
cannot bo taught to aa even by our spiritual preceptor; lie can only give us a clue 
to the mystery ; renunciation of things of the material world is called Yoga. We 
must not do harm to any creature and must live in amity with all. In this our 
present existence we must not avenge ourselves on any creature. Self-abnegation, 
peace of mind, renunciation of hope, and equanimity, these are the ways by which 
spiritual enlightenment can always be secured. The knowledge of self is the best 
of all knowledge. In this world as well as in the next, renouncing all woddly 
desires and assuming a stolid indifference, in which all suffering is at rest, i>eople 
should fulfil their religious duties with the aid of their intelligence. The Itishi who 
desires to obtain salvation, which is very difficult to obtain, must always perform 
austerities, must be forbearing, self-controlled and must give up that longing 
fondness which binds him to the things of the earth. The attributes that are 
perceptible in us become non-attributes in him. He is not bound by anything. He 
is perceptible only by the expansion and development of our spiritual vision. As 
soon as the illusion of ignorance is dispelled, this supreme and unalloyed bliss is 
obtained. By foregoing the objects of both pleasure and pain and by renouncing the 
feeling which binds him to the things of the earth, one attains to brahma.”* 

Vyasa’s conception of the eternal man (Dharma) is Yudhisthira and 
Draupadi is the incarnation of Maya. The Hindu creation is the work 
of Maya, or Love. The origin of love has led the philosophers of 
Ancient India to connect it with the creation, and Adya Sakti Uma, the 
consort of Siva, or Lakshmi of Narayana, either of them is represented. 
Love at first is like a mirage, the relation of a previous existence. 
Deep affection is of slow growth and it is won by deep devotion.^ Love 
must arise from the heart and not by constraint. The poets sang of it, 
and it is as mysterious as ever, it has no connection with flesh and blood. 
Love is the product of the highest culture in man and woman — it is not 
usually the fruit of a marriage. Love gives an instinctive insight into the 
human heart and defies distance and the elements. When the five 
elements of a man are exercised by a woman of love, then the real 
marriage takes place. This is the essence of Samkhya philosophic 
creation, which is interpreted by the poet in the marriage of Draupadi. 

The marriage of Draupadi has direct and indirect relations in the 
Epic which have not as yet been seen. The original marriage ceremony 
took place with Yudhisthira, as the text testifies, but in philosophy it de- 
monstrates the creation of the moral and spiritual world ; that love, real 
love, cannot be personal but universal, and when it is so it unites men 
instead of separating them. The carnal love separates the brothers 
Sunda and Upasunda in the story of Tilottama and Bali and Sugriva. 
It is said in the Polish proverb that a woman draws more with a hair of 
her head than a yoke of oxen well-harnessed, but the ancient Hindus 
declare that the joy of home depends on a good wife and where the 
hearts of each are joined by the angel of happiness. Such a wife was 

* The Mahabharat^ Chapter 00 All, page 321), Vans .Parva, verses 3—39. 


Draupadi so far as the home comforts and unity of the Pandavas were 
concerned, and there she acted in such a way that she did not make 
any difference between her husband Yudliisthira and his brothers — that 
was the illusion or Maya. The European poets saug and in their words 
the part Draupadi played may be said : — 

“Lt, is fcho secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silkon tio, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind 
In body and in soul can bind/ 1 

(Scott). 

#< But to see her were to love her, 

Love but lier, and love for ever.’* 

(Burns). 

“O that the desert wer3 my dwelling place, 

With one spirit for my minister, 

That 1 might all forget the h nman race. 

And, hating no one, Love but only hnr.” 

(Byron). 

“Her feet are tender, for she sets her steps 
Not on the ground, bat on the heads of men.” 

(JLIomiir). 

The great Pandavas represented the five important members of 
the body politic and Sri Krishna the spirit within, and Draupadi was 
the emblem of prosperity and love. The maintenance of the body 
does not depend entirely on material food and drink so much as 
on the spiritual. The spirit of intelligence of Sri Krishna and the love 
of Draupadi controlled the five senses of the body politic of Govern- 
ment to establish the true religion in India, which was struggling for 
existence in the great war amongst the followers of the great exponents 
of the six philosophies of India. The atheistical doctrine of Charvaka, 
the Epicurus of Iudia, was the culmination of the breaking asunder 
of society and the religion of divine love. 

The empiric sciences are the creations of time and the fetters forged 
upon men and women by customs and laws serve more to bind the mind 
than the soul securely to the influences of constellations, and propi- 
tiations form the principal duty of the modern age of the Hindus. They 
cannot realise the essence of love of Radha and Draupadi, which has 
direct reference to soul and something very divine. Draupadi was not 
so advanced as Sri Radha. Her soul was united with the five Pandavas 
and that was the marriage union of the souls , of Kunti with the four 
elements of the creation, Sun (fire), winds, Sky (Indra) and Earth 
(Dharma). 

Death levels all things, but virtue it cannot touch. The excessive 
fury fails in its object. The joy of the wicked does not last long. 
Such was the case with the Kurus and their allies. The eyes knfl 
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footsteps of the master are the most salutary to the living, and that 
actually was the task imposed upon the great ideal god Sri Krishna, 
who was present in the great Epic as the master of the just side, the 
Pandavas, and the much persecuted Lakshmi Draupadi, who belonged 
to nobody alone but to the just and wise, and thus she was the consort 
of Yudhisthira. As leaves in a tree live only to enjoy love and join 
in mutual love with one another, so Draupadi is represented as the 
sustaining power of the Pandavas to comfort them in their miseries 
and not to make them blind with envy or passion. The most important 
function she was made to perform was as the housewife of the distressed 
Pandava brothers. Practice and experience are of the greatest moment 
in the arts of love and chastity. The great Epic demonstrates it 
beautifully in the lesson Draupadi gives to the wife of Krishna in Vana 
Parva, not yet appreciated by any of the European scholars or students 
of the great Epic, for the most important duty of a housewife is to know 
what is to be done according to the changing circumstances in the life 
of man*. 

Draupadi is a novel creation. She shook off the unnatural domi- 
nation of husband over wife on the question of social or religious ties 
or on the sham pretext of sex. She proved to the world that both sexes 
like to enjoy and not be enjoyed, and in that sense she was called the 
wife of the Pandavas, to which she did not object on the political ground 
of benefitting them in the recovery of their lost kingdom and glory. 
There she was the deity of prosperity to the Pandavas, to whom they 
were wedded. Her function was to serve the Pandavas in soul not in 
body through the senses. If her senses ever enjoyed anybody it was 
the emblem of virtue, Yudhisthira. Sri Radha was a subsequent deve- 
lopment of Draupadi. 

In the days of Buddhistic ascendancy and Tibetan Invasion in India, 
the universal popularity of the Indo-Aryan Epic tempted them to 
introduce their own customs and practices into the Epic. The Tibetan 
influence and taste can easily be traced in the popular Ramlila play 
and entertainment in the North-Western Provinces and Behar. The 
dramatic interpolation in the int roduction of a character of the beautiful 
heroine of the Mahabharata being the actual physical and defaeto 
common wife of the five Pandava brothers must have been the work 
of a learned Tibetan Sanskrit scholar. They tried to introduce their 
customs and manners by weaving them indistinguishably into its fabric 
and texture, to have the hall mark of the Epic and its recital and 
performance in public entertainments in Bengal. The symbol worship 
in Tantra adopted by the Buddhas had been incorporated into the 
' :*(S») Mahabharata, ChapteiflCCXrai. ~~ — — 
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Hindu system of worship, not with hands and feet but with ditinctive 
marks in the fashion of masonic symbols. Haen Tsang, the Buddhist 
Chinese traveller, found Benares and Gaya, once held in so great 
esteem with the legends of Buddha’s life, had already then become the 
centres of the Hindu faith. The Buddhistic Trimurti was converted 
into Jaggannath, Subhadra and Balarama, the three interesting cha- 
racters of the Epic united in one. 

There was a very great Tibetan influence in India and the great 
Epic was transformed during Tibetan rule. Lt.-Col. Waddell contri- 
buted a valuable article on the Tibetan Invasion of India in 647 A.D. 
and the historian Vincent Smith said that Arjuna, the minister of 
Emperor Harsavardhana and the usurper of his throne, could not reign 
but was taken as a prisoner to China after his defeat* The Tibetan 
historian Taranath gives an account of the Pala Dynasty in Bengal. 
Go pal, the founder of that dynasty, suffered defeat at the hands of 
Vatsaraja of Gurjara, king of Bhinmal. In 760 A.D. a number of kings 
under the names of Krishna and Govinda reigned. Krishna was famous 
for the Rock Kailash Temple at Ellore in the Nizam’s Dominions. His 
sons Govinda and Dhruva Nirupama succeeded their father. The latter 
prided himself on his defeat of Vatsaraja, the above referred to Gurjara 
king, whom he despoiled of two white umbrellas taken from the king 
of Bengal, then called Gauda. And last though not least, the ground 
for ascribing Tibetan influence in the great Epic is that Tibetian 
maxims are found to be identical with those of the Epics. 

“The Ten Faults.— Want of faith in religious hooks, disrespect for teachers, 
unpleasant conduct, covetousnoss, talking too much, laughing at another’s misfortune, 
using abusive language, getting angry with old people, robbing and pilfering. The 
Bight Acts of Lowborn' 1 men.- Improvidence, using coarse language, disrespect, 
boasting, making big eyes or staring, loose conduct, coarse manners and stealing. 
The Nine Follies.— Praising oneself, coveting another’s wife, having no wife, 
conferring power on one’s wife, cursing a well-wisher, borrowing things which one 
cannot return, not cherishing one’s brothers, ignorance of right and wrong, coveting 
the things of others. Talk regarding neligion and the cause and effect of deeds 
should only be spoken into the ears of clever monks ; tales of worldly misery and 
joys should only be spoken into the ears of relatives and friends. The Roots of 
Quarrels are three, namely: Yes! ( assertion) What! (doubting sarcasm) and You! 
(abuse). The kite quarrels and fights with other birds, the horse with the yak, 
the weasel with the snake, the crow with the owl, as these are enemies through their 
actions in former existences. ”f 

The Mousol Parva of the Mahabharata gives a picture of the his- 
tory of the Yadava family; Sri Krishna's exploits were recast and 
revised at the time of his descendants or devotees, who adopted stich 

"Page 367. 

t Professor Waddell’s " LhasaUnd Its Mysteries, ** page 210, 
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names as auspicious. History proves the time of revision and additions 
to the original Epic, It seems possible that the dramatic revision took 
place in Bengal during the Tibetan supremacy in India for the obvious 
reason that the drama Beni Samhara by Bhattanarayan, who was brought 
from Kanouj and settled in Gour, was written in Bengal. It is Tibetan 
influence which made Draupadi the wife of the five Pandavas, Kunti 
and Madhabi of four gods and kings, respectively. It is Tibetan influ- 
ence which introduced the Rakshasas in the two Epics instead of Asuras. 
The beauties of the Hill tribes Apsaras and Gandharvas of Gandhar 
(Candahar) and Kashmira were not loft out of consideration to make 
the dramas attractive and appealing to the audience. 

Dr. Holtzman first propounded the great and novel theory that 
the traditional stock of legends was first worked up into its present shape 
by some Buddhist poets who showed a great predilection for the Kuru 
party. Hindus were not worshippers of prophets, they worshipped 
incarnations and gods. The Pandavas and Draupadi were not such 
incarnations or gods or goddesses. The marriage of Draupadi sows the 
seed of existence which Buddhism fixes in the doctrine of Karma, the sun 
of merit and demerit. Goutama Buddha considered a lonely life in the 
forest to be the most conducive to self-conquest. In his view men differed 
one from another not by accident of birth, but by their attainments of 
character. The five Pandavas did not differ very much from one another 
beyond the five principal kinds of meditation taking the place of a 
prayer in Buddhism with which the boon of Draupadi is connected. 

“The first is called Maitri-bhavana, or meditation on Love, in which the monk 
thinks of all beings, and longs for happiness for each. First, thinking how happy 
he himself would be if free from all sorrow, anger, and evil desire, ho is then to 
wish for the same happiness for others ; and lastly to long for the welfare of his foes, 
remembering their good actions only, and that in some former birth his enemy may 
have been his father or his friend, lie must endeavour in all earnestness and truth to 
desire for him all the good he would seek for himself. The second is Jvaruna-bha- 
vana, or meditation on Pity, in which he thinks of all heings in distress, realises as 
far as he can their unhappy state, and thus awakens the sentiment of pity. Tho 
third meditation is Mudita-hhavana, or meditation on Gladness, the converse of the 
last. The fourth is Asubha-bhavana, or Purity, in which the monk thinks of the 
vileness of the body, and of the horrors of disease and corruption, how everything 
corporeal passes away like the foam of the sea, and how by the continued repetition 
of birth and death mortals become subject to continual sorrow. We hear of the 
mirage in the desert cheating the unwary traveller’s eyes with the promise of water 
to quench his burning thiTSt; but this mirage of human life, raising hopes of joy that 
turn bitter in the drinking, is a more real mockery. The fifth is Upeksha-Chavana, 
or the meditation on serenity wherein the monk thinks of all things that men hold 
good or bad, power and oppression, love and hate, riches and want, fame and con- 
tempt, youth and beauty, decreptitude and disease, and rogards them all with fixed 
indifference, with utter calmuess aud serenity of mind.”* 

*JBncyclop«edia Britannica, Volume IV, page 436. 
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This dramatic Mahabharata is the creation of the Buddhistic age. 
Whatever YudhisUiira won lie gave away in the Aavamedha sacrifice. 
This is what Buddha did. Self-control and ciiarily are the keywords of 
Buddhism, which establish the wursiiip of five Dhyunihuddhas. Adi- 
buddha, the origin of all tilings, usivg the wisdom within liim, produced 
by meditation the five Dhyanibuddhas. The official incarnations of 
Amitabha and Avalokitcswara are the tuo leading priests of Tibet* 
In Tibet the development in doctrine was followed by a development in 
ecclesiastical Government. Among the customs of the Tibetans the 
system of polyandry has been in use from a very ancient time, i.e., the 
brothers in a family having one wife in common. The author of the 
dramatic Mahabharata must have been a Tibetan Buddhist or a Dravidian. 
It has been shown that polyandry is even now in vogue in Tibet and 
Coorg as well. 

“The Coorgs, of whom the Kodagas are the chief tribe, constitute thirteen castes. 
They aie of Dravidian origin, and retuin the uevi l- worship of their ancestors; they 
speak a dialect of Oanarese. They are a well-formed, bold and active, but ignorant 
and superstitious race. The strange institution of polyandry prevalent among 
them, according to w hich the whes of ti.e brothers of a family are common property, 
appears to lia\e arisen from the necessity of counteracting the exterminating influ- 
ence of wars by ahaking the brothers of the slain the rightful husbands of their 
widows.”* 

Drupada was unwilling to circulate the report of Draupadi's 
marriage with the five Pandavas but was prevailed upon by Vyasa when 
he was blessed with foresight, which Vyasa gave him in confidence. 
This speaks for itself. The marriage of Draupadi with the five 
Pandavas was a political declaration or a religious one on the five kinds 
of meditation of the Buddhas. No more hard and fast theory can be 
given than this as many criticisms have been made and are likely to be 
made. But it is certain that Draupadi never was the wife of the five 
Pandavas. 

The dramatic Mahabharata first conceived the idea of introducing 
the circular of DraupadPs marriage with the five Pandavas as a means 
to an end, the recovery of the possessions of the Pandavas without a 
blow, and the dice play was the reply to that dramatic Mahabharata by 
the persecution of Draupadi and Yudhisthira, who should not have 
agreed to give out such a false report and as a punishment for which 
he and his brothers with Draupadi were exiled for thirteen years. 
There were men who studied morality to make a show of their learning 
and in order not to live according to the accepted rules. When such 
men became the editors of the great Epic these things were introduced 

•Encyclopaedia Britannica, Volume VI, page 341. 
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as something novel and mysterious to be in keeping with the greatness 
of the illustrious example prodigies. Draupadi did not escape in their 
hands as wife of the five Paudavas. 

“The Gospel contains;’’ says Mr. Locke, “so perfect a body of ethics that 
reason may be excused from any farther inquiry, since she may find man’s duty 
dearer and easier in revelation than in herself.’’ 

The memory and authority of the parents were the religion of the 
ancient people. Their will was law an.l their word of authority settled 
the difficult questions unuuderstandal.de. It was for this reason the 
alleged political marriage declaration of Draupadi with the five Pandavas 
was at first acceptable to the world. The dice play at the Kuru Court 
exposed the hollowness of such a declaration before the kings of India 
present. 

Learned Western Sanskrit scholars, taking these interpolations to 
be genuine parts of the Mahabharata, have been puzzled by this Epic 
tradition of Draupadi’s having had simultaneously five husbands, which 
is shockingly opposed to all Vedic customs and Hindu laws of marriage. 
Taking this dramatic creation of her being the common wife of the five 
Pandava brothers to be a real fact, they have inferred that the Pandavas 
must then have flourished in an age when the institutes of Manu, etc., 
had not yet developed and crystallized. 

From the Mahabharata it is evident that the heroes of the Epic as 
well as the other personages flourished in an age of strict Brahmanical 
laws and discipline, but from the single seeming fact of Draupadi’s 
anti-Brahmanical marriage, they have proceeded to disprove the 
accepted age of the heroes of the Mahabharata. The ratio decidendi 
should rather have followed the converse course, namely, that when 
the heroes and personages of the Epic are seen to be so strongly 
under the sway of the strict Brahmanical rules and laws, this shock- 
ingly anti-Brahmanical episode of Draupadi’s marriage with five 
brothers must itself stand disproved and go out, and the internal 
evidence of the Mahabharata itself is strong enough to substantiate 
this. She was the lawfully wedded wife of Yudhisthira alone and the 
other four Pandavas had their own wives. Draupadi was the empress of 
Yudhisthira, the emperor, and she was the emblem of the Pandavas* 
prosperity. The customs and usages found injurious to the people were 
stopped and punishments were mentioned for transgressors. There is 
no law of punishment in the Hindu institutes for marrying five husbands 
if ever that had been the custom amongst the Hindus. No idols or 
pictures or carvings have been found in India where the five Pandavas 
were married to one Draupadi. 
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Arjuna won the beautiful Draupadi at the Svayambara and pre- 
sented her to his elder brother to marry her according to Hindu custom. 
A younger brother cannot marry until the elder lias done so before him. 
Arj una's marriage of love was with Subhadra and others. Yudhisthira 
married Draupadi and his brothers were the protectors of the queen 
and the kingdom. Draupadi’s modesty and love were great and just, 
which made them free of falling together by the ears. The Ramayana at 
the end speaks of the greatest blessing on earth as making brothers 
live in unity. It also was the aim of the other work, and Draupadi 
by her good conduct and affectionate love towards the Pandavas 
achieved it in the Mahabharata. Yudhisthira alone was addressed 
as husband, anil the others as brothers-in-law appear in the addresses 
of Draupadi in the great Epic. 

The four subjects of life, religion, wealth, desire and emancipa- 
tion, are after all indissolubly connected with love, and the great ex- 
ponent of that love in dramatic life is a Hindu wife; and such an ideal 
wife was Draupadi, who did not have that selfish idea of looking to 
the interest of her husband only but looked to the general welfare 
of the family and kingdom. That was the philosophy of love 
a queen, nay an empress of India like Draupadi had to represent and 
which she did wonderfully in every place whenever she was called 
upon to do so. She was actually the goddess of prosperity and love 
whom the Paudavas worshipped and their enemies liked to possess and 
attempted to do so in vain. Krishna was the emblem of Universal 
love and reflection of the same was found in Draupadi and hence 
she was called Krishna. All of them were not of bright white colour 
(which in science is tiie mixture of seven colours) but that of the colour 
of the sky. Love is not the mixture or fusion of colours but is one 
original prime colour or takes colour like the sky with clouds hovering 
there. The feelings, like the clouds, gather round the sky of heaven to 
shower rains to make the earth productive and happy. It might be 
said with great force about Draupadi : — 

“Vox beauty and her prudence claiming place 

And all praiseworthy excellence and grace.’’ 

Love bathes rejoicing j in the crystal light A woman of beauty 
worthily deserves all the praise due to her. Peace surveys piety, humility 
and quiet, the product of love and affection. The great Epic Mahabha- 
rata describes the great characters in it in the same light. Draupadi 
dropped dead in the company of her husband and did not leave him 
like Sita, disappointed and grieved. There lies the greatness of the 
Mahabharata. Yudhisthira did not look back when his beloved wife fell 
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and died or when his brothers shared the same fate one after the 
other. Love is not the fruit of passion. The great Epic demonstrates 
it in Draupadi. The love of the youths Drupada and Drona ended in 
envy and dismemberment of Drupad’s kingdom. To set it right 
Drupada performed the sacrifice for the birth of such children as 
would be able to recover the lost kingdom. This is the genesis of the 
great Epic in which the Pandavas figured. Draupadi, Dhirstadyumna, 
etc., were born. Drupada was perhaps told by the sages that he should 
take the assistance of Sri Krishna, the master of Divine Love, in the 
marriage of Draupadi. True love represented in Draupadi is a friend of 
divine love as from true love divine love comes. Divine love stepped 
in and said in the action : — 

“ Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments.” 

The marriage passed off and after it the goddess of prosperity 
Lakshmi blessed the Pandavas with suzerainty over India. The god- 
dess of prosperity is reflected in Draupadi; even their worst enemy Dur- 
jodhana admitted it and wanted to deprive them of her. 

“You should remember .'rjuna had his famous bow and Bhima his mace, but it 
was the praiseworthy Draupadi who liberated the Pandavas, who were all made 
slaves at the game of dice.”* 

Draupadi was a fearless, cultured Indian princess who showed that 
she could stand on her own legs, could render great assistance to Yudhis* 
thira and his brothers. She did not accuse Yudhisthira before his 
enemies or at home; her stand before the memorable dice hall could not 
but elicit praise from all. She not only demonstrated what true love 
is but justified the action of her husband Yudhisthira and stood by him 
in his worst miseries. 

“Nor for reward, or any fee; 

But like as thon has loved me, 

I love, and ever will love thee. 

Only as king of this my heart. 

Only because my God thou art.’’ 

(S. WlimERPOROE*) 

The friends of Durjodhana headed by Kama tried her fully by 
damning the Pandava king, but she proved by her conduct that love 
when repressed engenders power, 

“The more thou damm’st it up, the more it burns: 

The current that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’at, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; 

But when his fair course is not hinder’d stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedg* 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage.” 

(Shakespeare.) 

— ■ ■ — — *- — ■■■■■ — 

•The Mah&bharata, Udyoga Parra, Chapter OLZ, verses 1X0-111. 
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So Shakespeare corroborated her conduct. Violent passions cannot 
disturb the mind where true love dwells. Love guards against vice 
Every transgression can be traced to the working of the evil passions in 
the human heart. It takes possession when the heart is vacant or 
vacillating. The mind like tin: 1 ndy needs to be trained and equipped 
before it can use its powers in the most advantageous way. A 
man or woman when in love learns the art of thinking well and conse- 
quently Lhe natural powers come into play. This is the root of self- 
sacrifice in true love; if a lover sacrifices bis own pleasure for that of 
his beloved he L a <b votee at llu* temple of love, never self-possessed. 
Individuality L no long* r hi - own foolish master, love craves a new and 
higher object, it inhales the celestial air of doing good to others and 
makes man or woman forgot self-interest. Man becomes the sport of 
circumstances when be lo-.c< command over himself. The art of govern- 
ing passions is the keynote of success in this vale of tears. Wealth, 
skill and knowledge can give lit lie satisfaction to man or woman if one 
does not cultivate control of one's j-cnsc*s. Love and true love can alone 
control the souses. Discretion gives a value to all human qualifications 
and it is said to be the better part of valour. Yudhisthira was endowed 
with it and was truly the husband of Draupadi, the goddess of prosperity 
and love. 

The marriage of Draupadi, according to the Chinese travellers’ re- 
cords, cannot bo with the five Pam lavas. What Dniupadi’s marriage 
with the Panda vas means may be explained in the words of the angel 
of heaven to Mudgal in Vann Parva, Chapter CCLIX: — 

“He spoke thus to the Urnlnnuna. 'Atveiwl this car. 0 Rishi, the result of your 
acts, you haw obtiduod th» i fruit of your as 'titi'-isiu. 1 When the celestial messenger 
was thus Milking, the Ids hi told him, *o cnlestial messenger, I desire that you should 
describe U> mo the attribute* of those that live thorn. What is their asceticism and 
what is their purport ? What is the happiness in heaven and what are its defects T 
0 lord- it has boon declared by nobly born virtuous men that friendship with five men 
is formed by only walking with them seven paves. !u the name of friendship, I ask 
you, tell mo the truth and that wlifoli is good for mo to know. Hearing yon, I shall 
according to your words ft\* Me: course I ought to follow* ”* 

After the sucrese, of the declaration of the marriage of Draupadi to 
the five Pamlavas had served its end it was exposed that it was not 
true both in the boon of Dhrilarastrn to Draupadi and the staking of 
Draupadi at a game of dice by Yudhisthira. The five Pandavas were 
united as one by the virtue of Draupadi and they were not separated, as 
is often the case with brothers who live separate for their wives. Drau- 
padi came out from the fire of sacrifice, as she was reported to have 
issued, and justified her birth by the divine light of love which she 

•The Mahal) harata, Vana Parva, Chapter CCLIX> verses 82^6, page 874, 
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showered round the great king of virtue Yudhisthira to dispel the dark- 
ness of the five Pandavas passion. The duty of the eldest brother’s 
wife enjoined on Draupadi to treat them with love and affection, which 
would make them feel quite happy with higher ideas of life. Kunti 
had misgivings lest Arjuna be led astray by the wives he had and for 
that she sent a message through Sri Krishna to Arjuna to act up to the 
words of Draupadi. 

The insult to Draupadi by the conduct of the Kuru princes at the 
court produced evil omens which brought the blind king Dhritarastra 
to his senses and he granted her a boon as follows : — 

“ Dhritarastra said : — O Panchali, ask from me any boon you desire. Chaste 
and devoted to virtue, you are the foremost of all my daughters- in»law. Draupadi 
said:— 0 best of the Bharat a race, if you grant mo a boon, 1 say, lot the handsome 
Yudhisthira, ever obedient to all duties, be freed from slavery. Let not unthinking 
children speak of my greatly intelligent son Prativindya as the son of a slave. 
Having been born a prince, to whom there is no man superior, and nurtured by 
kings, it is not proper that he should be called the son of a slave. Dhritarastra 
said :—0 blessed girl, what you have said, let it be so. 0 excellent one, ask for 
a second boon. I shall grant it to you. My heart desires to give you a second 
boon. You do not desewe to get only one boon. Draupadi said:— 0 king, grant 
me this boon that Bhimasona, Arjuna and the twins with their bows and cars be 
freed from slavery and gain their liberty. Dhritarastra said:— O greatly blessed 
girl, let it be what you say. 0 daughter, ask for a third boon, you have not been 
sufficiently honoured with two boons. Ever treading the path of virtue, you are the 
foremost of all my daughters-in-law. Draupadi said 0 illustrious one, covetousness 
destroys virtue. O foremost of kings, I do not deserve a third boon; I dare not ask 
any. O king of kings, it is ordained that a Vaisya may ask one boon, a Kshatriya 
woman two, a Kshatriya three and a Brahmana one hundred. 0 king, these my 
husbands, freed from the wretched state of slavery, will be able to achieve prosperity 
by their own virtuous acts.*** 

The boon asked for by Draupadi makes it quite clear that her hus- 
band was Yudhisthira alone and her son was Prativindya and no one 
else. If she were the wife of the five Pandavas she would not have 
asked for the liberation of Yudhisthira and his son alone in the first 
boon. Draupadi was chaste not only in body and mind, but soul as well. 
The chastity of custom was repungant to her ideals. This is what is 
meant in the alleged report of the five husbands. The five senses of 
God Indra in different bodies of the Pandavas was the explanation given 
by the authors of the Dramatic Mahabharata. Love is aroused by the 
animal passion of the five senses and marriage is the union of human 
life when these five senses are delighted and rise to the higher sphere of 
the spiritual world. Draupadi was declared the Empress of India in the 
Rajsuya of Yudhisthira and at the dice play of the Kuru Court. 

# The Mahahh&rata, Chapter LJ2Q, Sabha P&rva, verses 27—36, pages 95-96. 
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Draupadi in the dice-play hall, where she had been most outrage- 
ously dragged in by the hair by the villainous Dushasana as a slave 
won at the dice-stake of Yudhisthira, could have easily avoided the 
result of the stake and saved herself from slavery and the horrible 
indignities by proclaiming before the royal assemblage the fact, if really 
it was a fact, that she was not the wife of Yudhistira alone, but of the 
five Paadavas, and that therefore Yudhisthira alone had uo legal right 
to stake her at the dice-play. This plea was actually suggested to her 
by Durjodhana and his friends there. They wanted her to make the 
declaration, knowing full well that it would be a false declaration and as 
such would not be made by Draupadi. But Yudhisthira and Arjuna, in 
the midst of Bhima’s violent ebulitions of temper and imprecations and 
vows, exhorted Draupadi and the Pandavas not to swerve an inch from 
the path of strict obedience to virtue, rectitude and veracity. After 
this, what Draupadi pronounced possesses the stamp of strict truth, 
being a confession palpably against her interests in the critical situation 
in which she had been then placed. By this declaration she virtually 
gave up all her picas and surrendered herself to the possible prospect of 
becoming a slave of the villainous Durjodhana etc. by pronouncing in 
unequivocal language before the royal assembly that she was the 
lawfully wedded wife of Yudhisthira alone (as the use of the singular 
number in dearly indicates, vide Doota Parva, («ra»Pt) Chapter 

69, verse 11, Original Sanskrit Mahabharata.) 

The real truth about the marriage of Draupadi with Yudhisthira 
alone is proved beyond the shadow of a doubt in the famous dice-play 
incidents. Draupadi first of all showed great solicitude for Yudhisthira 
alone as a faithful, cultured princess is morally and in duty bound to do 
for her lawful husband, and prayed that the wicked Durjodhana and his 
friends might not indulge in calling her husband Yudhisthira a slave or 
their son Prativindya to be degraded to a slave's son. If she had been 
the common wife of all the Pandavas, she would certainly have not 
particularised and specialised Yudhisthira and his son in the manner 
she did in her great distress. Besides, it proves that Draupadi did not 
bear any sons other than this Prativindya. 

The best dowry a wise man like Yudhisthira received with his 
wife Draupadi was the good principle that the brothers could not be 
divided. For whoever leads home a woman who is not aslave of luxury, 
possesses a high principled helpmate and not a mistress, a firm aid 
for his whole life. Draupadi was such a woman. Though bora in the 
lap of luxury she followed the Pandavas to the woods and made them 
happy. Princess she was, but not drunk with the wine of passions and 

68 
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luxury. From the attempt to divest her of her clothes at the public 
dice hall and her challenge it may be said that Draupadi was resigned 
to wrapping herself in the mantle of her own integrity and sought only 
honest poverty. It was a question of absolute resignation to God. She 
learnt this from the discipline of mind and soul in company with her 
great husband Yudhisthira. Draupadi through her love and devotion 
to God above saved the husband from abject slavery. 

The words of Draupadi in reply to the admonition of Yudhisthira 
invests Draupadi justly with the title of prosperity incarnate. 

" Success or failure, no one should despair, for success in action depends upon 
the union of many circumstances. One element wanting proportionate success does 
not come or nothing at all ; if however no exertion is made no success is acquired, 
nor any quality is seen. The man by his intelligence, and according to his might 
and power, brings place, time, means and auspicious rites for the acquisition of 
prosperity. One should assiduously engage in action, his guide being his prowess; 
amongst the qualities necessary for action energy is the foremost. If an intelligent 
man finds his enemy superior to him in many qualities lie should accomplish his 
object by the arts of conciliation and proper appliances. O Yudhisthira, he should 
wish for the calamity and banishment of his foe— what of mortal men, even he be an 
ocean or a mountain. A person, by actively prying into the holes of Ills enemy, 
satisfies a debt to himself as well as to his enemies. A man should never think ill 
of himself; whoever thinks ill of himself never earns splendid prosperity. O des- 
cendant of Bharata, the success of persons is clius situated ; it is said that tho course 
of success depends upon time and situation, in the days of yore my father housed 
a learned Brahmana ; he said all this to my father, O foremost of Bharatas. My 
brothers, formerly accepted from Brihaspati moral precepts and then in our house 1 
heard all this from them. ’* 

The love of the sweethearts Sri Radha and Sri Krishna became an 
open secret in the religion of the Hindus and the dramatist came forward 
to utilise Draupadi of the great Epic as the connecting link of Sri 
Krislma's greatness as a God of love, for when Draupadi’s honour was 
at stake the Pandavas, sitting with their weapons, could not help her, 
but Sri Krishna did by the supernatural power of love. This was a 
drama of love. There was no separation in the case of Draupadi in 
the Mahabliarata, but no separation is so cruel as that in the presence 
of .the Pandavas, Draupadi was separated in heart and soul to Sri 
Krishna for the protection of her person. What a pious king like 
Yudhisthira, with his powerful brothers, could not do, Sri Krishna, the 
emblem of divine love did. The greatest protection of the human being 
is the soul force within, which concentrates with that of the Universe. 
This is the great lesson preached in the taking off of the clothes of 
Draupadi in the dramatic Mahabharata even though it did not actually 
take place. The great separation of Draupadi took place in the face of 
. *, the Mahabharata, Chapter XXXII, page 48, Yana Parra, verses SO— 60. 
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her husband at the Dice Hall. She was insulted in the presence of her 
husband and his brothers. They could not do anything to relieve her or 
chastise the oppressor, — this is the divine love of God. Divine love 
is not the active materialistic love. 

Kunti was an ideal mother and Draupadi was an ideal wife — the 
two great women made the Pandavas great. Domestic happiness 
depends on the moral discipline of the family members, social happiness 
on the religious haekg round of the country and spiritual felicity on the 
training of the mind and soul and their union. The essence of virtue 
and vice is not the contamination of the bodies of persons or society 
by the infliction of anything wrong in the eyes of society. Such ideas 
differ with the habits and customs of a country, and tho standard is 
bound to be affected by them. The ancient Hindus did not build their 
religion on that basis. Their ideals were of a higher standard than the 
ordinary ones. Doctors attend injuries to the body, kings inflict 
punishments on wrong-doers i priests minister to the mind diseased, and 
friends and relations revive and restore the position of their dependants 
and penitance and penances remove the sins of the mind. It is 
divine love which alone can give the eternal bliss of heaven. 

Chastity in body is not chastity in mind or soul. Renuka, the 
mother of Parasurama, was not guilty of unchastity of body but of mind 
and she met her doom at the hand of her own son by the command of 
her husband. Sita was exiled though she was chaste in body and mind, 
for she was not so in soul as she wept over her lot and could not enjoy 
peace of mind. She passed to earth as her daughter. She belonged to 
the maternal world. From earth she came, to earth she went; but 
Draupadi came out of fire and consumed the passions of not only the 
Pandavas but exposed those of the world princes who assembled at her 
Svayambara ceremony of marriage by their inglorious fight and defeat. 
The villiany of the Kuru Court and of the world who followed them in 
their mad pursuit to deprive the Pandavas of their just possessions was 
set at rest by the marriage of Draupadi. She proved to the world that 
it was the chivalry of the Pandavas which secured them the sovereignty 
of the world. 

She did not swoon and die at the calumny of her husband or join 
with his enemies for the indignities she had been subjected to by herhus-* 
band’s indiscretion, but she justified her husband’s action even in her worst 
trial — there is the greatness of Draupadi in the current Mahakharata 
over the Ramayana, which is hardly realised by all. The political report 
of five husbands could not touch her reputation or her soul like Sita’s 
residence at the Court of Havana so many years alone in spite of %h§ 
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fire ordeal. The chastity of Sita lies in mind and person but not in 
spirit, for the boons she asked in the Ramayana read as follows : — 

•‘Then raising suppliant hands the dame 
Prayed humbly to the Lord of Flame; 

‘As this fond heart by virtue swayed 
Prom Raghu’s son has never strayed, 

So, universal witness, Pire 
Protect my body on the pyre, 

As Raghu 7 s son has idly laid 

This charge on Sita, hear and aid/ " * 

This is not the only instance. There is another to relieve Hanuraan 
the great messenger of Rama who was persecuted by Ravana with the 
burning of his tail : — 

“Swift to the kindled fire she went 
And prayed before it reverent; 

•If I my husband have obeyed, 

And kept the ascetic vows I made, 

Free, ever free, from stain and blot, 

O spare the Vanar; harm him not 7 
Then leapt on high the flickering flame 
And shone in answer to the dame. 

The pitying fire its rage forbore; 

The Yanar felt the heat no more.’ 7 f. 

She refused to be carried to Rama by Hanuman on the ground of 
discipline of morality s — 

“Nor can I touch, of free accord, 

The limbs of any save my lord. 

If, by the giant forced away. 

In his enfolding arms I lay, 

Not mine, 0 Yanar, was the blame; 

What could I do, a helpless dame ? 

<3*0, to my lord my message bear, 

And bid him end my long despair . 77 1 

The Pandavas and Draupadi dropped down dead in their journey of 
life like ripe fruits off a tree with the progress of time. Draupadi went 
first of all. Yudhisthira did not care to look at her or to perform the 
last rite like a domestic being. He was on a pilgrimage to the divine 
shrine of heaven. The pilgrims of the same path do not reach the goal. 
The great Maya Draupadi must go when the pilgrims are earnest like 
the Pandavas, the heroes of great trials and fruits of self-control. The 

* Professor Balph T. H. Griffith’s “The Bamayan of Valmiki ” Canto OXVUI Bode 
VI, page 496. 

t Ibid. Canto LIII, Book V, page 423. 

■ | Ibid. Canto XXXVII, Book V, page 416. 
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greatness of Sita and Draupadi is reflected in their horrible sufferings 
for they could have burnt to ashes their enemies by the power of chastity 
if they wished to do so. A well balanced mind by culture is the best 
remedy against all worldly afflictions — this is the gospel of truth the 
Indian Epics preach and not the exploits of the heroes of the Royal 
houses of Qudh, (Ajodhya) or Delhi (Indraprastha). 

But there are good grounds for holding that the whole character of 
Draupadi is an interpolation and a fiction. The principal personages 
of the Epic (like the forecast of the dramatis persona?) are enumerated 
in the Annukramanika and it is highly improbable that the character 
of the very heroine would be omitted, if really she was one of the 
characters of the original Epic. The true incidents of the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata were thus traduced by dramatists of the Buddhistic 
teaching of Tibet who introduced their own customs and manners in the 
heroes and heroines of the Epic and made them their own property. 
The heroine of the dramatic Mahabharata is Draupadi, but no mention 
is made in the table of contents of the Mahabharata about it, where 
only the names of Kunti and Gandhari are mentioned. This gives 
a clue to the sad transformation of the original Mahabharata into the 
dramatic form in which the current Mahabharata is now presented to 
the world. Like the characters of Bhisma, Kama etc-, Draupadi too 
is a creation of the later editors and collators for lending dramatic 
interest to the great Epic. 

It will now be clear why Draupadi’s character has been a puzzle, 
why Yudhistira’s perplexingly stoic calmness amidst oppression and 
tyranny has been an enigma, and why Sri Krishna^ absolute disinterest- 
edness in lending his whole army to the Kurus and himself alone going 
over to the Pandavas has been a riddle to the world. The votaries of 
the Epic Muse have racked their brains to solve the true implications 
of these mystic characters but have seldom succeeded in satisfactorily 
solving the riddles. 

These are the characters in the Indian Epics which have been 
the outstanding figures, from their unique singularity and the absence 
of the commonplace in them. The other characters, like those of Rama 
and Sita, Bhima and Arjuna, Bhisma and Kama, etc., superb and magni- 
ficient as they are, are not clothed with any singular or unique traits but 
are only magnified as magnificent exponents of ordinary human traits 
and features. These characters are therefore quite clear and intelligible 
to everybody and so do not call for special exposition. 

The Epic authors represent characters to teach the world virtue 
stnd truth effectively by examples. They cite evil deeds against good 
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ones to bring them out with greater force. Prudence is the best safe- 
guard against misfortune and it is learnt more from bitterest enemies 
than from bosom friends. Nations learn to protect the people by defen- 
sive measures such as raising high walls round their capitals, keeping 
ready capable armies, navies, arms and ammunition to defend them- 
selves against aggression. God has been manifesting himself through 
art and the great artists of mankind. The teachings of Vyasa and 
Valmiki are different from the Western Epic writers. It is true that 
art is the best medium of man’s transformation to godliness. It is to 
be found in music, poetry, sculpture, painting, etc. But Indian Epic 
writers presented ideal heroes and heroines who have knowledge of 
self and soul. They have been the torch-bearers of a Nation. It is 
their will and power to shower Divine knowledge upon the people of 
India and bring about their salvation. 

Men are not meant to flit away as dreams or fade like leaves or 
like a beast to feast his belly with the hand and mouth, but the great 
Creator has given something to man superior to all these — the heart 
to love Him whom eye hath not seen nor ear hath heard Him speak. 
If beauty is all in all you must see that God has made beauty vanish with 
age and time and not evei lasting in nature, man, woman and the animal 
kingdom. Orpheus made known to people noble mysteries to abstain 
from bloodshed and Homer taught what was useful of military skill and 
all the various life of armies. Poets are school masters in the arena of 
life to teach men virtue and truth. Browning in his art poem character- 
ises Art as the go between of man and God. “Ah, but a man's reach 
should exceed his grasp. ” 

The Epics of India are slowly engrossing the attention and sym- 
pathy of the cultured men and women of the world and they are anxious 
to know more and more of India through Indian eyes. There is the 
irresistible urge of the true Indian culture to embrace the whole world as 
its kith and kin (Vasudhaiva Eutumbakum) as is expressed in Sanskrits 
*1 language. 

The Bhakti cult of Vaihnavism is reflected in primitive Christianity. 
It is admitted by Professor Garbe and others. Besides, the Hetiodorous 
inscription of Basnagar (150 B. C.) proves beyond doubt that the Greeks 
were followers of the Bhakti cult. The worship of the Avalokiteswara 
of supreme compassion betrays Graeco-Buddhist Art. The Mahabharata 
throws light on a fight of an international nature in the plains of Kuruk- 
shettra, giving victory to the party who followed the great principles 
of, tolerance and well-being of the greater number of innocent and 
pious moo and women. Sri Krishna heralded the keynote of the power 
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of the cultural federation of greater Iudia to the world and declared 
himself the king of Dwarka, the land of love, with sixteen thousand 
bright, loving queens of Iudia. 

Yajnavalkya started a revolt against religious materialism and 
arid ritualism and asserted the noble principle of moral responsibility 
patent in the doctrines of Atman or soul-self in the Upanishads. He 
and his disciple king Janaka paved the path of Jainism and Buddhism 
in India. The history of Indo-Aryan and Iudo-Brahmiu collaboration 
has yet to be written. The great king Darius occupied a portion of the 
Indus valley which was perhaps the scat of the discovered Mohenjodaro 
civilisation. It is * urmised that the word was thus imparted into the 
Sanskrit vocabulary* The Mahabharata contains tire best tradition 
of the greater Iudia with glowing tributes to the great ideal heroes 
and heroines of the physical, social, moral and spiritual worlds. The 
Ramayana is only a heroic poem throwing light on the different 
phases of kings and queens of Treta Yuga in Dasaratha and his consorts 
Koushlya and Kakeyi, Rama and Sita, Ravana and Mandadari, Bali 
and Tara. 

The Mababharata stands on a higher plane ; there the heroes did 
not ascend the throne by right of inheritance but by virtue of their culture 
and practices. Sri Krishna won the laurel in killing tyrants like 
Kauisa and Sisupala, and was instrumental iu the death of Jarasandha, 
whereas Yudhisthira, Arjuna and Bhima won the Empire, levelling to 
the ground the invincible heroes and powerful kings in the famous 
battlefield of Kurukshettra. The Epic writters place side by side the 
great and virtuous and the powerful tyrants. Iu the elevated society 
of rank it is only vanity and intei*est that stand out. A desire to amend 
the ways of the world is unalloyed folly. Friends of humanity are not 
easily found. The noble do not care to be mixed up with the whole 
world. There are men with iicry zeal whom one sees rushing to high 
fortune by the road leading to heaven, for they are the men who make a 
trade and traffic of politics and piety and are ready to purchase 
influence and dignity by the turning up of the whites of their eyes and 
affected ejaculations with a soul given up to filthy lucre. 

What does it mean when a man like Bhisma, Drona or Kama meets 
Durjodhana and rushes to caress him swearing friendship, faith, zeal in 
his affairs, esteem and tenderness ? Fishes do not shut their eyes, 
which are lidless. Science has not been able to answer definitely whether 
they sleep or close their eyes. The Epic writers likewise made these 
men immune from death as if invulnerable, and then made them stake 
their lives at their pleasure in a game of truthfulness, curse on sacrifice 
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for all that is held sacred and holy in the eyes of the people to attract 
their admiration in order to inspire them with such examples. The 
punishments of the mighty heroes are more full of fear than evil and 
not without reason, like the lightning which causes danger to few but 
fear to all. He who sticks to silver and honour is never satisfied with 
them. Death is at last to be wished for by them. 

Every man is to measure himself by his proper standard. One has 
been brought into the world with everything prepared and ready to 
hand. It is difficult to renounce one’s own nature. The man who is 
too engrossed in fortune’s favour will tremble when she leaves him. 
It was for this that Durjodhana hid himself in the lake Daipayana. 
This man, fearing poverty, had to depend on others, viz., Bhisma, 
Drona, Kama, Asvathama, etc., whom he carried on his shoulders 
as masters and lived in eternal bondage being intemperate in his 
ambition. Riches in the hands of the wise yield obedience, but in 
those of the fool, command. Durjodhana and his father were blind to 
all that the Pandavas did for them when they were in danger. Be- 
sides, the Kurus were like savage bears to the Pandavas but were at 
peace among themselves. To distinguish human creation God has 
given man a reasoning soul, so that mutual kindness might be lit in 
human hearts to return the good which others render. 

The Indian Epic demonstrates to the world that the good hate sin 
from an innate love of virtue. Virtue is not a mere name nor religion, 
a rhapsody of words, but is the great qualifications of mind and heart 
produced by culture. It makes man fly from the world’s grandeur, 
ambition and riches. The poor forlorn man has a greater chance of happi- 
ness in the woods than kings, their generals and courtiers in a majestic 
court. Virtue and religion bring to light what is concealed from ordinary 
eyes and cover up what is shining with the greatest splendour and excit- 
ing the human senses. One cannot but sympathise with the misfortunes 
of Rama and Sita, Yudhisthira and Draupadi, and feel relieved at their 
eventual victories with glory. The feeling heart when it embalms with 
tears cannot help but approach the presence of God. The Indian Epics 
declare that Yudhisthira showed this by his inimitable life and proved 
it to be eternal, whereas his great adversaries Bhisma and Drona, though 
immortal, paid the penalty of death. His own brothers Arjuna and 
Bhima, even his consort Draupadi, could not escape the hand of death. 
Acceptable men like Yudhisthira and Arjuna are thrust in the furnace of 
adversity and trials like gold is tried for its pureness in the fire. Great 
men rejoice in adversity just as a great general triumphs in victory 
through hard trials and by overcoming dangers. 
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In every great war of the world there are two accounts— one admir- 
ing the fallen victims, the other marching triumphantly with the 
victorious heroes and singing their praise. The current Mahabharata 
is a medley of these two versions; any compromise between them was 
utterly impossible. The description of the war of Kurukshettra is of a 
much later age and has become unwieldy, containing as it does the 
accounts of all the fallen victims of the different provinces of India who 
fought and fell in the great battle on either side. The moral of the 
great Epic seems to have been that through perseverance, energy, skill, 
devotion and merit Sri Rama and Sri Krishna could overcome giants 
like Ravana and his powerful families, Emperors like Jarasandha, 
Dhritarastra and their friends and allies. 

The love and tribute of his subjects are the greatest protection of a 
king worthy of becoming an Emperor of India. This is demonstrated in 
the subjects of the Epics in sacrifices of Asvamedha and Rajsuya of 
Ancient India. It is for this the great Indian Epics were recited with 
religious fervour in those glorious sacrifices of ancient India. The 
scenes of the two famous fights of India, which were the subject matters 
of the two great Indian Epics, were not the same place but quite distant 
from each other. The Ramayana links Ceylon with India, but the 
Mahabharata decentralises India in the famous plain which afterwards 
became the venue decisive battles about the sovereignty of India. 

The ’Epic authors present their heroes and heroines in different 
spheres of life. They did not mix in society in the sense in which that 
word is used and understood in the west; but their ideals radiated amongst 
the Indian Nation from the very early days to go ahead of the other 
nations of the world. The kings and queens of Ancient India were ideal 
men and women who suffered for their convictions, for culture and in- 
tellect must always be for the great sacrifices in the best interests of the 
humanity over whom they rule not by the power of their own strength 
and arms but by their unique examples of sacrifices. The ancient Indian 
kings and queens sacrificed their own pleasures of the senses in order 
that they might guide their subjects just as dutiful cultured parents do 
in bringing up their children to instil in them all their advanced notions 
of life and living. 

The ideal princes and princesses went to the forest, abdicating 
their thrones and pleasures of life, for the sake of their parents in order 
that the great ideal might not suffer in the eyes of their subjects.. 
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REVIEW, 


The Indian Epics from a superficial viewpoint present similar 
themes, developed with similar romantic adventures and leading to 
similar sequels. Both start with pictures of court-scenes with old 
kings and princes, with plurality of queens; both pass on to tragic 
banishments and exiles of princes to the woods for long terms; both 
present developments of romantic adventures which lead to bitter strife 
and sanguinary battles ending in almost the annihilation of the party 
which was in the wrong and the coronation of the triumphant party 
with its necessary appendage of a great sacrifice. The Mahabharata 
however, does not centre round a single hero and a single heroine like the 
Ramayana, and therein lies the superior grandeur of the Mahabharata. 
The Mahabharata develops several characters as heroes and heroines, 
each being a hero or a heroine from a particular point of view. The five 
Pandavas collectively represented the different princely attributes of 
humanity, justice, love, prowess, etc., Kunti, Gandhari and Draupadi 
represented the distinguishing features of womanly virtues of princesses; 
Sri Krishna, Bhisma and Bidura were ideals of divine love, chivalry and 
ripe wisdom, respectively. 

The great Epic opens with the hard life of discipline of Ancient 
India and the cultivation of Pouranic literature and the science of 
medicine in the first three sections — Pousya, Poulama and Astika. They 
give an idea of Ancient India and its progress in the university of 
Naimischaranya under Sounaka. The Veda had not been forgotten 
when the original Bharata Samhita or the Mahabharata was composed. 
Vyasa had compiled the Rig Veda and Devapi made a Sukta of it. Sri 
Krishna was a pupil of Ghora Angirasa, who taught him special 
Upanishadic tenets. The Parikshits were referred to as real personages 
by Yajnavalkya. They could not therefore be imaginary personages. 

The privations, hardships and trials in the old Aryan education are 
graphically described in the Pousya Parva. In the Poulama Parva the 
strength of love between husband and wife is patent. The sacrifice of 
the half of the one’s span of life to add to the life of the other visualises 
the extent of sacrifice which a loving husband can make for his wife, and 
the abduction of Bhrigu's wife by Poulama shows the attachment of the 
wife for the husband. The offering of a bribe to Kasyap by the king of 
Naga to dissuade him from bringing Parikshita back to life shows the 
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sage's great knowledge of medicines and sure antidotes for snake poison* 
The enumeration of the five principal sins includes adultery with the 
preceptor's wife, Uttamka was tried and was found worthy of his 
preceptor's daughter, to whom he was married, Elis gotra was Goutama. 
Unsuspecting Ahalya, wife of Goutama, fell a victim to Indra's miscon- 
duct and Rama, hy accepting her hospitality, established her innocence 
but failed to do so in the case of his own Sita and exiled her. The 
poem, in developing Rama's attribute of love for his subjects has pushed 
it to such an extreme degree of theoretical excellence, that in practical 
life it has come to be regarded ns a standing reproach to Rama's conjugal 
fidelity. 

The Solar and Lunar dynasties descended from the two families of 
sages, Kasyap and Atri, respectively. Buddha was son of Soma (Moon) 
and from him the Lunar dynasty is traced. The Sun was Kasyapa’s 
son. Baibasyata, Manu, Yama, and a step-sister Tapati, were the 
offspring of the Sun. The king Sambarana was married to Tapati and 
the Lunar dynasty descended from him. The list of kings of the Solar 
and Lunar dynasties do not justify the claim that they belonged to 
different cycles of time as Treta and Dvapara, as is generally held and 
believed. 

Very interesting particulars about the Indian Epics are found in 
Devi Bhagavata, which is more i mportant and trustworthy than the mere 
imagination of the present-day writers, as there were greater chances of 
arriving at the truth then than now. Sri Krishna established the worship 
of the goddess Sarasvati (9th Skanda, Skanda Purana, 4th Chapter). 
Vyasa and Valmiki were contemporaries and the former sought the 
latter's advice before he undertook the great task (Ibid, 5th Chapter). 
The true meaning of the word Narottama, mentioned in the invocation 
verse, is one who is well-versed in Veda and Vedangas, into whose ears 
the Vishnu incantations were poured and whose birth absolves the 
forefathers from sin, (Ibid, 7th Chapter). Vyasa and Narada discoursed 
in the said Purana (3rd Skanda, 2nd Chapter), 

The Astika Parva gives an insight into the original and subse- 
quent versions of the Mahabharata. Those were conflicting versions, 
that the original portion was according to the White Yajus and it 
was converted into Black Yajus, as is referred to in the twentieth 
chapter of the Astika Parva in the colour of the tail of the horse 
Ucchaisrava. The reference to Krishna Veda in the table of contents 
makes it quite clear. The Nagas were the followers of the Black 
Yajus and the Parikshits were followers of the White Yajus, and 
in the great fight that took place in the sacrifice oyer the two kinds 
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of Yajus the Black came out victorious in the sense that the White 
Yajus failed to annihilate the Black. Yajnavalkya’s edition of the 
Epic was introduced as the triumph of the Black Yajus. There was 
a Yajnavalkya Gotra among Vasisthas also. * 

“ The Bharata poem belongs to the West, the region about Delhi; the Ramayana, 
to the Bast, to OudLh, the region north of Benares. Nevertheless, the style of the 
two Epics is so far related as to be formed to a great extent on identical phraseo- 
logy. Both Epics have the same proverbs and know the same stories. All of this 
shows that the ancient tale of the North-West has been transplanted into the new 
seat of culture about Benares, and that the Mahabharata was completed where the 

Ramayana began.’ 1 “L may add that all the literary indications point to this 

explanation, such, for example, as that the tales wovens into the later Epic 

are almost always set about the lower Ganges.” “To turn from the finished 

product to the origin of theso two poems, which arose far apart but ended in 
the same literary environment, of the source of the Ramayana there is little 
to say, for it is attributed as definitely and regularly to Yalmiki as is the 
iEneid to Vergil, whom the Hindu author preceded bv several centuries. Now 
tradition ascribes the great Epic also— that is, the Mahabharata cwhich means 
the great Bharata story and so may be called simply the Bharata)— to a certain 
Vyasa ; bufc this Vyasa is a very shadowy person, to whom is ascribed also the 
arrangement of th*5 Vedas and other works, his name meaning merely arranger 
or disposer. In fact, his name probably covers a guild of revisers and re- tellers 
of the tale. Moreover, there is internal evidence that the poem has been re-written. 
There is, in a word, no one author of the great Epic. It was handed down piece- 
meal, at first in ancient lays. These became recitations and, united with hetero- 
geneous material of all sorts, were at last bound together as one loosely connected 

whole/* “ The manner of presenting the primitive lays out of which arose the first 

Epic stories was as follows: At a certain point in the performance of a sacrifice 
the ritual demanded that two or three singers should stop forward with lutes or lyres 
in their hands, and, to quote verbatim from the antique directions given for the 
ceremony : ‘ They shall then sing the king or some other brave hero* and the subject 
shall be * this king fought in such a battle,* * this hero won such a victory.' Here 
we have recorded in a formal rule of the ancient ritual the very same conditions, 
barring the sacrifice, as those which gave rise to the Greek Epic, the rhapsode 
singing them ; and so, later on, we find that in India, also, the song changes to 
recitation. But in India, Epic recitation never became a mere reading, except to the 
learned. w + 

Duijodhana did not play dice like Birata with Yudhisthira but em- 
ployed Sakuni to play and deceived him. Birata had angrily struck 
his body with the instrument of play and shed his blood, but did not 
wound his heart by his conduct as did Sakuni, though he did not wound 
Yudhisthira's body. Draupadi did not feel dishonoured so much by the 
plain proposal of Kichak, the brother-in-law of king Birata, as she was 
by the insult of Durjodhana and his brother and friend, Kama, etc. 
Abhiuianyu sacrificed his life for the cause of his father and family like 
a true hero, but Asvathama inspite of being a great warrior, avenged the 

* Mat. 200, 6 Prof. Pargiter’s Note, page 237. 

tBr. Hopkins’ 4 India Old and New V pages 68 - 69 . 
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death of his revered father not in the battlefield but at dead of night 
under cover of darkness and sleep by smothering them like a thief and 
secret assassin. Drona wanted help from king Drupada in fulfilment 
of a promise of school days. No better proof of idleness and covetous- 
ness could be illustrated. 

Bhima was not a passive instrument of his great brother Yudhisthira, 
like Dushasana. lie showed his temper at the dice-play. Regarding 
Kama and Sakuni the less said the better, as there is hardly anything 
vile with which they were not connected. The piety of Kama as a man 
of his word and honour in refusing Sri Krishna’s offer of an empire by 
his connection with Kunti by birth on the ground of its being a breach 
of faith with Durjodhana, fell to the ground when he acceded to the 
request of Kunti to spare the Pandava brothers (excepting Arjuna) behind 
Durjodhana’s back. Kunti’s prayer he could not grant, but made a 
promise unknown to Durjodhana, which lie should not have done if 
he were honest. Arjuna lost his only son but did not leave the field 
and the war did not come to an end as the Kurus had thought it would 
and for which they led the loot and cruelly murdered the poor warrior 
hoy in a helpless manner wholly against the canons of chivalry and battle. 
Yudhisthira, the king of justice and fair-play, in consideration of Arjuna’s 
services and greatness passed the throne to his line. The greatness 
of the Pandavas was displayed in their brotherly love in all their trials, 
which the Ramayana could not portray though the merit of its reading 
is said to increase brotherly love. 

The character of Bibhisan in the Ramayana has passed into a 
proverb in common parlance. Bharata’s reverence of Rama by worship- 
ping his sandals during his exile and Laksman’s faithful adherence to 
his brother are no less prominent. The dramatic Mahabharata goes 
further and tries to put Bibhisan and Kama somewhat in the same 
category by making Sri Krishna ti-y to win the latter by the offer of 
a kingdom, as Rama Chandra did in the Ramayana, Book VI., Canto 
XIX. In the Ramayana the disgraced Bibhisan went to Rama, but in the 
case of Kama he was a child of disgrace, honoured by the enemies of the 
Pandavas. Bibhisan betrayed Ravana openly. Kama betrayed Dur- 
jodhana secretly in his promise to Kunti. There is some sort of affinity 
between Bidur and Bibhisan also. Bidurwas exiled by Dhritarastra but he 
did not go to the side of the Pandavas, like Bibhisan. Kama was not a 
brother of the Pandavas but a courtier of Durjodhana. If he had had the 
blood of the Sun he would not have stooped down to the low position of 
a courtier. Bibhisan went to Rama for the throne and safety, but did not 
betray his brother privately, as Kama did Durjodhana by the promise that 
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he would not kill the four Pandavas other than Arjuna. Bibhisan and 
Bidur were brothers of Ravana and Dhritarastra and their maxim may 
be said in the words of Bibhisan. 

“ ‘ Thy rights 0 Ravan, 1 allow : 

My brother and mine elder thou. 

Such, though from duty’s path they stray, 

We love like fathers and obey, 

But still too bitter to be borne 
Is thy harsh speech of cruel scorn. 

The rash like thee, who spurn control 
Nor check one longing of the soul, 

Urged by malignant fate repel 
The faithful friend who counsels well. 

A thousand courtiers wilt thou meet, 

With flattering lips of smooth deceit ; 

But rare are they wtnse tongue or ear 
Will speak the bitter truth, or-hear. 

Unclose thy blinded eyes and see 
That snares of death encompass thee. ”* 

To guard a woman from the hands of mischief is not in the power 
of kings or gods. The kings, like Rama and Yudhistira, could not pro* 
tect their queens from being insulted and disgraced. There is a sort 
of resemblance between marriage and old age. Young men want to 
marry and like to be grey, but when they are in actual experience of 
these they are grieved. It is not the stone wall and powerful armies 
which protect an empire but the wise and the good are the real bulwarks 
of a nation. History is nothing but a philosophy. It teaches by 
example. Those that run after pleasure and sport come to grief for 
they bring loss of energy and power. It is for this the inspiration of 
Valmiki, the author of the Ramayana, runs : — 

“ No fame be thine for endless time, 

Because, base outcast, of thy crime. 

Whose cruel hand was fair to slay 
One of this gentle pair at play. 

The gentle pair here is the great Rama and Sita, who were enjoy» 
ing forest life in exile. 

Curiosity is the instinct of youth. It allures people with strong 
attractions and makes them long for something new, as was the case 
with Rama in his pursuit of the golden deer. In youth levity is the 
jocund guiding star, veiling the future. This the poet depicts in the 
abduction of Sita by Ravana in the Ramayana. 

* Professor Ralph T, EL Griffith’s “ The Ramayan of Valmiki, page 438, Canto 
Xyi^BookVI, 



Man or woman did not spring up like a fungus and rot quickly on 
the spot, leaving no trace of his or her existence. Man creates his wants, 
which are the roots of all trouble. Poets present heroes and heroines 
placed in the throes of evil times and tragic circumstances, which show 
them in the true metal they are made of. Mere forms of beauty in man 
and woman cannot arouse delight at all times. ‘A thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever’, is the creation of great poets who are immortalised as 
much as their heroes and heroines. He who is true and firm in will, 
will mould circumstances to himself. This is the truth the Indian Epics 
preach in their great ideals. 

The cruel Ravana separated Rama and Sita in spite of his 
great enjoyment of long life through the boon of God. In Ravana 
the great poet presented to the world the picture of what pleasure 
could be derived from riches, powerful children like Meghanada, wives 
like Mandadori and royal power even subjecting gods, and how on 
account of his wickedness his golden kingdom vanished like a shadow 
through the energy of a man and his messenger Hanuman. The 
well-known proverb goes : — “ He that gathereth by labour shall increase.” 
It is better not to be born at all than to lead a disgraceful life. 
This is the idea which ruled the sentiment of Ancient India and the 
pious queen Sita. She did not hate death with justice. She considered 
it to be a mighty remedy and so was the follower of the divine 
Parbati, the consort of the God Siva. It is not good to jeer at the 
dead. Gods care not for gifts, nor do they accept sacrifices or libations 
on any altar, nor do they care for a hymn of praise. Persuasion is the 
quality with which the gods are pleased. The dignity of chastity of 
Parbati and Sita is reflected in their deaths. Death alone is the physi- 
cian of all wordly woes, to translate the great to the Heaven of Gods 
and the wicked to the Hell of Satan. 

During the whole of one’s life the child is either a cause of fear, 
labour or grief. This is the theme of the Indian Epics. Kama be- 
longed to the family of the Sutas, the community of the reciters of 
king’s praise and glory and they made Kama their great champion of 
valour and greatness, ascribing his birth to the great Son-god and to 
Kunti, the great example of a Kshatriya mother. The self-sacrifice of 
Kunti was very great. She did not participate in the enjoyment of her 
son’s victory but retired to the forest to practice religious asceticism, to 
bear the bereaved Dhritarastra and Gandhari company and to tend 
them in their distress. She was a princess of the old school. She 
suffered great miseries after the death of her husband in bringing up 
her children so that they might be glorious. She did not like her children 
to be like Duijodhana and Dushasana, wholly given up to enjoyment and 
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vanity. Parents are more responsible for the upbringing of their 
children than the children themselves. Alexander admitted it openly 
that he owed everything to his mother. Sri Krishna, the ideal God, 
proved it in the destruction of the Kurus and their allies and so it was 
with the family of Yadus. 

No mortal sees God, but it is believed that He sees every human 
action. There are two divisions of law, one written and the other un- 
written. What is the law of the land is made by law-givers and kings, 
but the one arising from nature and habit is called the unwritten law. 
In the unwritten law conscience is the witness to what is done by man 
or woman. It is the sacred spirit within one, the observer and guardian 
of what is good or bad to him or her. The cause of a man's credibility 
is not in others but in his own character, which make his words held 
sacred and not a question of belief. God loves to assist those in trouble, 
but the wicked in prosperity are not to be borne. What greater pair is 
there on earth than when power and justice unite. 

Force attended by wisdom is a very great advantage, but when it 
is not so attended, it results in calamity and ruin. The pleasant days 
of a woman are her marriage day as well as the day of funeral. The 
vigour of a man is but for a day. Labour upon labour comes for a few 
short, limited periods of years and death is unavoidable. The good and 
the bad have got an equal share of it. No one is fortunate throughout 
his life. One cannot conduct his household affairs and carry on the object 
or creation without a woman. The great sages like Visvamitra and 
Bharadvaja could not escape from the scourge of passion. How to live 
when there is plenty of time to die is the question of all questions. 

The civilisation of India is the civilisation of a country where the 
literature of the Vedas, Upanishads, etc., sprang up and expanded. 
The great question of all times has been whether circumstances com- 
mand man or man commands circumstances, which, in other words, is the 
vexed question of the doctrine of necessity or free-will. A man suffers 
for his own actions but blames the Almighty Father out of idleness, 
saying that he is a creature of circumstance. 

The Epic characters must be judged in the light of the circum- 
stances and the times in which they flourished. In a court of justice it 
is not always that the right and just side wins, for there are various 
factors which go to make for success, viz., the merit of the judge, the 
capacity and calibre of the advocate and the intelligence and diligence 
of tfcie client. The Mahabharata is a book of the Greater India and 
nc»t of a particular part of it like the Ramayana, which is supposed to 
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symbolise the spread of civilisation to Southern India and Ceylon* The 
whole oi India was represented in the great fight of Kurukshettra. A 
real history ol Ancient India was not in existence and everything had to 
he gleaned trom the records of ancient customs, manners, habits, food, 
drink, mode of living, society, civilisation, law and religion. 

1 he Epics did not speculate on human fate by drama-writing but 
were manuals of religious lessons and preached the form of religion most 
acceptable to God. Customs generally depend on national institutions 
and the profligacy and vices of individuals are exposed so that they 
may not infcect the whole nation. The law strives to punish the guilty in 
order that they may not influence the mass by their example. The man 
who has real fortitude and magnanimity is not blown about by every 
random gust but shows his virtues under the most trying and adverse 
circumstances. There can be no real desire to imitate virtue unless 
the person who sets the example of virtue be loveable and estimable. 
To do this has been one of the most important aims of the Epics. 

The examples and anecdotes do not belong to any particular class 
or tract of the country but to the whole of India as a unit. A man or a 
woman is subject to passions in youth. There is a war of passion in 
every being, and he who is vanquished by passion becomes a slave and 
is liable to death, but he who overcomes it becomes a hero and immortal. 
This is the lesson the Indian Epics preach in their ideal heroes and 
heroines. God is revealed in them, and the Epics become revelations. 
The Epics describe tyrants in their golden cities wallowing in sensuality 
with ten heads or a thousand hands but who are not contented and 
ultimately die at the hands of poor t xiles in the woods who stuck to truth 
and wisdom and were not drawn aside by misfortune or adversity. Bali, 
the greatest and most powerful king of the Asuras, was sent to the nether 
world by the beggar Dwarf (Baman). It showed that both extreme 
vanity or depravity in a king disqualify him for heaven. The Epics 
unfold the past and give a history of the past through their heroes and 
heroines. A deep and careful study of old literature is necessary for a 
proper insight into this. 

The lives and deeds of past heroes are depicted in the Epics 
in a more iifc-iike way than in sculpture or painting. They shed lustre 
on the dark ages in which they- flourished, advancing the spread of 
civilisation through the regions and tracts they traversed in their heroic 
adventures. Heroes, who raised themselves above their neighbours 
excited their jealousy by their excessive splendour, and came' to be 
loved only after their death; such was the case with the Pandavas, and 
Vyasa wrote the Epic after they had gone to their rest, 


TO 
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The Indian Epics have two sides, viz : — the material and the spir- 
itual. Material prosperity depended upon spiritual greatness and 
did not depend so much upon the merit of the previous birth as the Yoga 
system of philosophy adumbrates and the Gita propounds. The Panda- 
vas did not attain their greatness through any merit earned in previous 
lives. Material prosperity or earthly happiness, on the other hand, 
often led to sorrow and punishment, as is shown in the case of the 
heavenly king Mahavisa being transformed into King Santanu, of the 
divine Basu being transformed into Bhisma and Indra into Pandavas, so 
also Yajati fell from heaven and king Nahusa too fell from heaven and 
was transformed into a snake. The powerful brothers of Yudhisthira 
died, being unable to answer the questions of Yaksha in the form of a 
crane. All these bear out that the Indian Epics preach the tale of 
spiritual greatness more than material prosperity and inculcate that real 
and lasting happiness and bliss can be had only from spiritual excellence. 

The story of Aswatthwama killing Abhimanyu’s child in the 
embryo and Krishna neutralising the power of the ascetic Brahmin 
bears it out. Krishna did not bring the child back to life as a God, but 
he did it by invoking the powers of religious merit he attained as a man 
who had practised virtue and had never told a lie in his life. And, in 
passing, it should be noticed that this makes it inconceivable how such a 
man of truth and virtue could instigate another great apostle of virtue 
and truth to tell a lie to kill Drona by a false report of his son 
Aswatthwama’s death. The symbolical meaning is nothing but this, that 
Sri Krishna made Aswatthwama die when the latter’s boasted powers 
were rendered powerless by Sri Krishna, for the Mahabharata describes 
various kinds of death and one of them is bragging. These stories were 
introduced by the rhapsodists and the later revisers to create amusement 
while they lost sight of the real significance of the original themes. And 
such amusing stories in the popular editions of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata are not wanting. The introduction of the story of Yavanas 
issuing from the disinherited heirs of Yajati is another instance of such 
an addition, which was done during the Moghul rule in India to induce 
inter-marriage between the Moghul princes and Rajput princesses, who 
were great believers in the Epics. 

The superiority of the great Indian Epic Mahabharata over the 
other Epics of the world lies in the sublime grandeur of the portraiture 
of the greatness of spiritual excellence of Yudhisthira. One instance 
of it, amidst a hundred others, is the picture of Durjodhana’s going 
into the forest where the Pandava brothers were living as exiles, 
to. inflict pain on them by the display of his royal grandeur, and 
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Yudhisthira's art of generosity towards him in saving his life and 
honour. Durjodhma had r obbe1 Yudhisthira of his kingdom, wealth, 
hearth and house and had exiled him with his brothers to the woods and 
reduced them to the cxlremest poverty and privations. To add insult 
to injury, he, decking himself and his queen in full regal pomp and 
splendour, went on a visit to the same forest where Yudhisthira and 
the others were living in exile with a view to inflict pain on them, and 
Draupadi, by a show of his and his queen’s majestic splendour and 
power. But on the way they were defeated in a fight with the -Gandhar- 
vas and taken prisoners. Yudhisthira, on hearing of Durjodhana's and 
his queen's sad plight and danger, sent his brothers and told the Gan- 
dharvas that so long as they were alive they could not bear and suffer 
his cousin and his wife to be so humiliated and ill-treated, and liberated 
Durjodhana, etc., from impending captivity and death. 

A more sublime and superb picture of generosity and spiritual 
greatness is impossible and is nowhere to be seen. All the pomp and 
power of Yudhisthira 9 * kingdom Durjodhana had stolen as it were by a 
stroke of deceitful dice-play and Yudhisthira could have recovered all 
in one stroke, on having vanquished the vanquisher of Durjodhana, but 
the virtuous and generous Yudhisthira did not do so. He acted here 
more like a God of divine and universal love than a human being. 

Fame is the noblest of all human possessions which survives after 
death and is the most valuable of all legacies to history. Art and poetry 
draw their food from the field of death, while in actual life success and 
victory crown the head of the hero. The genius of Vyasa and Valmiki 
made their heroes and heroines ever fresh and alive in the reader's 
mind. Their heroes and heroines, evergreen and living, speak the joys 
and miseries of life with their hearts silent in blissful joy of eternity. 
They arc always remembered in their deeds and the world pays tribute 
by following them with a sincere heart. Honour to them, who were 
united as one in man and woman in the fascinating bond of human 
creation. All honour to that noble lady who wielded the sceptre of a 
queen which united the five attributes of kingly virtues. All glory to 
the five Pandava brothers! who could have played fierce fiends as Dur- 
jodhana tried to make them in the Dice Hall but failed. 

It is not the flesh and blood but the heart that makes one feel the 
love of a father, a mother, a brother, a husband, a wife, a son, a daugh- 
ter. The man who fears no one is no less powerful than the one who 
is feared by every one. Power of virtue reigns supreme. How 
pleasant it is to be lulled into that sleep of death from whose bourne 
$he heroes and heroines return to receive tribute from the world, as it 



were. This is the true meaning of Yuihisthira's passing to Heaven in 
person. How happy was that marriage where all the Pandavas were 
united and married together by the spirit of peace, making relation 
with the whole world as one family and not selfishly confining it 
to a limited circle but like a god making connection with all. How 
divine is the picture of Sri Krishna ! Cast away and weaned from his 
parents, encircled by enemies, kings, serpents, demons in the forms of 
relatives like Kamsa, Sisupala, Kaliya Naga, Baka, Putana, etc., eager 
and ready to do him mischief from his infancy but unable to do him 
anything of the sort and dying in their vain attempts. 'What a noble 
picture of a mother ! who led a life of suffering for her children and 
forbore to share the enjoyment of a kingdom when her sons succeeded 
to the throne by their victory in the great war, preferring to retire to 
the woods to practise religious austerities for her children's welfare. 
Just when the actual time for enjoyment came, Kunti retired to the 
woods, parting with the Pandavas in sorrow. 

The zest of life loses its great point when the wit is first to laugh 
and not to realise the true implications of the great characters the Epics 
describe and illustrate. What is here in the earth below a temporary 
affliction in the midst of joy will be in Heaven eternal triumph, and 
what is here temporary triumph of happiuess in case of tyrants like 
Ravana and Durjodhana proved eternal sorrow, everlasting despair 
ending in death and shame leading the way to Hell and damnation. 
Real heroes do not devote their thoughts to winning temporal blessings, 
only to part with them in sorrow. Against this the great Epic warns by 
examples to make the world follow the right path of virtue. 

The blind Dhritarastra, unwieldy monster, threatened to swallow up 
his dependent nephews by the plot of burning the lac house, his son 
Durjodhana fleeced them of their everything at the dice-play, and when 
everything had failed the old wretch made his last attempt to wreak ven- 
geance and rattled his heavy bones to crush Bhiraa, the most powerful 
of all the Pandavas at whose hands all his sons had gone to eternal rest. 
The wealth and kingdom the Pandavas raised by the fruits of learning 
and skill were robbed by the wicked to forestall and justify their death 
on the battlefield. To those who are in favour of the theory that might 
creates right, they may say, the Mahabharata describes the greatness 
of the Kurus and that Karna, Bhisma, Drona, Durjodhana are the heroes. 
But to those who believe that he who has been shown as the best ideal of 
his time, has lived for ages, then Yudhisthira stands pre-eminent. If 
the possession of the right sort of chivalry of the age be esteemed, best 
of all then, Arjuna, who was not a war broom like Karna, Bhisma and 
Drona, would stand foremost. If the scope of mind making relationship 
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with the spirit above, if not union, he most valuable, then come the names 
of Kunli 'm l Draupadi. Sri Krishna led the Pandavas as a charioteer at 
the great battle with the blowing of the well-known conch Panchajonya, 
atmmmcin • .nit were that ill events in the world are God’s arbitrament, 
as lie actually did in the fight over the winning of Draupadi at her 
Svayamluira marriage as well as at the deciding issue of the great battle 
in the dub light between Bhimaand Durjodhana. 

Human thoughts and deeds are not like ocean billows that beat the 
shore without any aim. Man is made and grown like the fruits of a 
tree. I-fe can only be kept inta-t by proper education. Mere landmarks 
or footsteps in the sands of lime cannot guide one who wants to be the 
beau-ideal of the world for all time to come. The age in which Yudhis- 
thira and Sri Krishna flourished was marked with a war existing be- 
tween cunning and suspicion, when misery ran free through the whole 
of India, and deep remorseless rage prevailed without a recognised 
leader, as is clear from what took place in the Rajsuya sacrifice of 
Yudhisthira. The great lesson of the age seems to have been preached 
by Yudhisthira after his dream after the groat sacrifice of Rajsuya. 

‘Let Mm learn to be c *utont even if he is to lose what he possesses. Set not 
thy heart on the enjoyments of the world for life of enjoyments is not the be-all and 
end-all of human existence. No sacrifice is too dear for the true ideal of life and its 
oonsamntion. Men who realises His own power of understanding, finds the will and 
spirit of Clod in the si lout working of the inner soul, exulted reason and conscience 
Life is a question of living with honour and good name. Prudence knows how to 
overcome misfortune however heavy and how to boar with patience whatever 
sorrow may befall. No virtue can he genuine unless it is tried. TheSonlofman 
roses in pea.'O where honour is well established. Reason and conscience are more 
valuable treasures then sovereignty or riches which can only satisfy the cravings 
ofilosh and blood.’ 

All these the great Indian Epic wonderously depicts where the 
lessons of practical life in the moral and spiritual atmosphere are ever- 
green and refreshing and the heroes and heroines move with greater 
glory and the halo of divine light around them. Poets like Vyasa and 
Shakespeare presented to the world that cowards die many deaths but 
the wise never die but live in the annals of time more esteemed than 
when they actually lived and moved. Yudhisthira, the last ideal king 
of India from whose reign an era is running and is given in the Hindu 
Almanac with the name3 of his successors even now, did not leave any 
heir by Draupadi to succeed to his throne. Religious piety and virtue 
cannot he the property of any one by reason of descent or heredity. 
If it was so, Yudhisthira would have acquired it by virtue of being a 
son of Dharma, as he was alleged to be. Bhima would not require any 
practice to conquer the sons of Dhritarastra, who were persecuting him 
fr om his infancy as he was alleged to be the son of the Wind, the most 
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powerful. Similarly Arjuna would not require initiation in arms by 
practical training at the time of the forest life of the Pandavas. In 
the world everything has to be acquired by education and labour. 

This is the first lesson of the great Epic in the opening section. 
Human life is divided into different stages. The first part is spent in 
learning discipline and training the intellectual capacities to enable one 
to stand on one’s own legs in the world and to perform one’s legitimate 
functions with credit. The second is spent in putting into practice 
what one has learnt and realised in the field of morality and politics. 
The third is to move in the spiritual sphere quite apart from the material 
field of action, to realise true love. And the fourth is either to train 
the future hopefuls by example or to be prepared for departure from this 
world leaving foot-prints on the sands of time for the future generation. 
This was the aim and object of the ancient ideal human life. Fortitude, 
perseverence, firmness and wisdom are the common fruits of ancient 
education in India, but universal love was a divine attribute, realisation 
of which helped one to ascend to heaven. One must give up the love 
of passion. Rama Chandra, for that purpose, was extolled as an ideal 
monarch. Yudhisthira was likewise extolled for patiently bearing the 
persecutions and the insult and calumny on his near and dear ones, e.g., 
his mother Kunti, his wife Draupadi and his brothers, which no human 
being could do in the circumstances in which he fell. 

The Bharata Samhita, which owed its origin to the Vedas and 
Vedangas, existed before Valmiki and Vyasa and dealt with the duties 
of men in the different stages of life and the two distinct paths of 
religion, viz., one, for those who renounced the world, and the other, 
for those who held that one must pass through domestic love and study, 
by controlling the senses, and realising and worshipping divine love. 
Narayana, Sanat Kumara, Narada, Brihaspati, Bhrigu and others were 
such great sages. The great Epic Mahabharata gives what Vyasa made 
from the materials that had existed before him, in the discourses between 
Manu, Narada, Kapila, Sanat Kumara and others, which were quoted 
along with Pancharatra, etc. The traditions handed down as illustra- 
tions of intricacies on morality, religion and philosophy were not left out. 
The Ramayana says: — 

“ Thus good Valmiki, saga divine, 

Behe arsed the Tale of Baghu’s line, 

As Narada, heavenly saint, before 
Had traced the story’s outline o’er.’* 

** ** ** #* *# 

“ And many a tale and legend old 
By holy Visvamitra told”.* 

* Griffith*# English verse translation Book I, Canto JII. 
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“ After listening to the various sacred and wonderful stories of the 
Mahabharata composed by Krishna Dwaipayana, — those that were fully 
recited by Vaishampayana at the great Snake sacrifice held by that 
noble-hearted royal sage, the prince of all princes, the son of Parikshit, 
Janmejoya/’t he wanted to hear more on certain specified questions. 
But there is another version in Chapter V, in the questions and answers 
as will appear. Sounaka said : — “ I am desirous of hearing the history 
of the Vrigu race ( 3 )-” Souti said “ What has also been studied by 
my father has been acquired by me (5).” Chapter XII, verse 6, 
Ruru, the grandson of Chyavana heard the story of Astika from his 
father Pramati which Souti describes in the next Chapter XIII, 6 verse : 

“ The Brahmanas call this history recited by Krishna Dwaipayana, a 
Purana. His father Lomaharsana, a disciple of Vyasa, recited it to 
the dwellers of Naimisharanya, he heard it from him.” Chapter XVI 
amplifies it. Chapter XLIX describes the death of King Parikshit in 
answer to a question by Sounaka. The real answer to the first question 
begins with Chapter LX, verses 18 — 20. This is the real beginning of the 
Souti edition of the Mahabharata. Chapter LXII says : — ‘(verse 12) 
Vaisampayana said in answer to questions put by king Janmejoya in 
the following verses : * O great King! Appoint a time to hear it. This 
history is very extensive.’ He did not recite it in the Snake sacrifice 
but Harivamsa says it was recited in the Horse sacrifice of Janmejoya. 
Verse 39 in Chapter LXII, Adi Parva, explains the origin of the 
name of the great Epic as the history of the Bharata princes borne 
out in Chapter XCIX, verse 48, in the very version of Vaisampayana, 
and it begins with the account of King Santanu in Chapter C. It will 
thus appear that the original Mahabharata is not connected with the 
Pandavas. The Mahabharata of the Pandavas might have been com- 
posed after the Ramayana of Valmiki. The Devi Bhagabata mentions 
that Vyasa sought advice from Valmiki before publishing his Maha- 
bharata. 

The table of contents says that the Bharata Samhita of 8800 verses, 
so very difficult to grasp, was materialised into 24000 verses without 
the anecdotes. The equal number of verses of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, is, no doubt, very significant ; one must have imitated 
the other. The numericals show the different stages of time. There 
is one, three, five, seven and ultimately the digit of nine developed. 
In the beginning there was one God who became three with the Vedas of 
that number and three divisions of the world, then five gods till it became 
seven with seven sages, seven divisions of the world, ocean, islands, 


f Tbs Mahabharata, Adi Parva, Chapter I, vsraes 9—11. - 
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seven horses of the Sun, seven tongues of fire, seven colours, seven 
notations of music, seven Samas, seven days in a week, seven limbs of the 
body politic, seven generations, seven paces in a marriage ceremony and 
so forth. In the days, of science, astronomy and astrology the planets 
were propitiated and they are nine in number and the sun was the 
regent of the planets who presided over human destiny. 

The Sun was worshipped by Yajnavalkya and he discovered the 
Vedas worshipping the Sun. Yudhisthira in his exile worshipped the 
Sun and received the boon of finding food without the kingdom as a 
gift. It may mean that the great king utilised the forest life with the 
cultivation of the waste land and made India prosperous, as the incar- 
nation of God was plough -bearing Balarama and not Sri Krishna. It 
will be seen that the Bharata Samhita is the nucleus of the Indian Epics 
and the Bharata princes descended from the sons of Bharata. Bharad- 
vaja was closely connected with the Ramayana and the MahabHarata 
and his son Drona played an important part in the great plot of the 
Kuru-Pandava Mahabharata. 

Bharata is the brother of Rama, the other of that name to whom the 
name of Bharatavarsha owed its origin and another the famous king 
Bharata, son of the well-known Dushmanta and Sakuntala, grandson of 
the royal sage Visvamitra, who was equally connected with the Rama- 
yana. The sages Vasistha, Bhrigu and Agastya were no less famous and 
played conspicuous parts in the two Epics. The Nahusa and Agastya 
incidents connect the Mahabharata with the Pandava Yudhisthira which 
is very interesting. This is the real beginning of the great Epic, if the 
truth be told, of the edition with which the great Pandava Yudhisthira 
was connected. It runs as follows : — 

“ Bhisma said The royal sage Nahusa, 0 monarch, haring penances for 
wealth, acquired the sovereignty of the celestial region by his own good deeds. 
With controlled senses, O king, he lived iu the celestial region, engaged in doing 
diverse acts of both human and celestial nature. From that great king flowed 
various kinds of human acts and various kinds of celestial deeds, also, O king. 
The various rites with respect to the sacrificial Are, the collection of sacred fuel 
and of Kusha grass, as also of flowers and the presentation of Vali consisting of food 
adorned with fried paddy, and the offer of incense and of light, — all these, 0 monarch, 
occured dally in the house of that^ great king while he lived in the celestial region. 
Indeed, though living in the celestial region, he celebrated the sacrifice of reci- 
tation and the sacrifice of meditation. O chastiser of foes, Nahusa, although he had 
become the king of the deities, yet adored aU the deities, as he used to do for- 
merly, with due rites and ceremonies. Some time after, Nahusa realized his 
position as the king of all the deities* This filled him with pride. From that 
rime alibis deeds wereisuspended. Filled with pride on account of the boon he had 
received from all the celestials, N&hasa caused the very Rishis to bear him on 



their shoulders. On account, however, of his abstention from all religious acts, 
his energy began to wan The time was very long for which Nahusa, filled 
with arrogance, continued to employ the foremost of Eishis, having penances 
for wealth, as the bearers of his vehicles, lie made the JUshis perform by turns 
this humiliating work. The day came when it was Agastya’s burn to carry 
the vehicle, O Bharatas. At that time, Blirigu, that foremost of all persons 
conversant with Brahma, wont to Agistya while the latter was seated in his her- 
mitage; and addressing him said:— *0 great ascetic, why should we patiently suifer 
such indignities inflicted on us by this wicked Nakusa who luu become the kmg 
of the deities. Agastya said:— ‘How can L succeed in cursing Naliusa, O great 
Bislii ? You kuo.v how the Boon-giving Brahman i himself has given Nakusa the 
best of boons. Coming to the celestial region, the boon that Nakusa prayed for, 
was that, whoever would come within the range of lus vlsioh, would be deprived 
of all energy and come within liis control. Tne Self-born Brahman granted him this 
boon, and it is therefore fchab neither yuurseif nor 1 have been able to consume 
him. Eorsooth, it is for this reason that no one else amongst the foremost of Bislus 
has been able to consume or throw him down from his elevated position, Eormey- 
ly, O lord, nectar was given by Brahman to Naliusa for drinking. Therefore we 
can do nothing to him. The great god, it appears, gave that boon to Nakusa 
for plunging alL creatures into grief. That wretched man behaves most unrighte- 
ously towards the Brahmanas. U f-iroinist of all speakers, bell us what should bo 
done under the circumstances. Jb'orsootk, i shall do what you will advise.’ 
Bkrigu said : — ‘ it is at the command of tne Grandfather that 1 nave come to you 
with the view of counteracting the power of Nakusa, who is gifted with great 
energy but who has been stupefied by fate. The exceedingly wicked being who has 
become the king of the celestials, will to-day yoke you to kisiar. With the help 
of my power L shall to-day hurl him down from his position as indra on account 
of his having transcended all restraints. I shall to-day, in your Aery sight, re- 
establish the true indra in his position,— him, vis., who has celebrated a hundred 
horse sacrifices,— having hurled the wicked and sinful Nakusa from that seat. That 
impious king of the celestials will to-day insult you by a kick, on account of 
his understanding being aiilioted by fate and for bringing about his own downfall. 
Enraged ut such an insult 1 shall to day curse that sinful wretch, that enemy of the 
Brahmanas, who has transcended all restraints, say mg, — Be you metamorphosed into 
a snake. Before your eyes, O great ascetic, 1 shall to-day hurl down on the earth 
the wicked Naliusa who shall be deprived of all power on account of the cries of 
that will be uttered Irorn all sides. Indeed, 1 shall hurl down Nakusa 
to-day, that sinful man, who has, besides, been stupefied by lordship and power. 1 
shall do this, if you like it, 0 ascetic.* Thus addressed by Blirigu, Mitravaruna's son 
Agastya, of unfading power and glory, became highly pleased and freed from every 
anxiety,’** 

“Bliisma said: — ‘The king of the celestials, on account of his abstention from 
observing the ordinances about the oilers of incense and light, began to decline in 
power. His sacrificial rites and presents were obstructed by Bakshasas. It was at 
this time that Nahusa yoked that foremost of Bisliis, ew., Agastya, to his car. 
Possessed of great strength Nahusa, smiling all the while, set that great Bishi 
speedily to the task, commanding him to bear the vehicle from the banks of the 
SaraswatL At this time, Bhrigu, possessed of great energy, addressed the son of 
Mitravaruna, saying:—* Do you shut your eyes till I enter into the matted locks 


•The Mahabh *rata. Chapter X01X, Anushasana Parva, verses 4—39. 
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da your head* — -Having said this, Bhrigu of unfading glory aud great energy 
entered into the matted locks of Agastya, who stood still like a wooden post, for 
hurling king Nahusa from the throne of Heaven. Soon after Nahusa saw Agastya 
approach him, for bearing his cnr. Seeing the king of the celestials, Agastya 
addressed him, saying ‘Do you yoke me to your vehicle forthwith ! To 
what region shall I bear you. 0 lord of the celestials, I shall bear 

you to the spot which you may be pleased to direct* !— Thus addressed by 
him, Nahusa caused the ascetic to be yoked to his car. Bhrigu, who 
was living within the matted locks of Agastya, became highly pleased at this 
act of Nahusa* He took care not to look at Nahusa. Fully acquainted 
with the power which the illustrious Nahusa had acquired on account of the 
boon which Brahman had granted him, Bhrigu acted thus. Agastya also though 
treated by Nahusa in this way, did nob yield to anger. Then, O Bharaba, 
king Nahusa urged Agastya o a with his goad. The pious Bishi did not still 
yield to anger. The lord of the celestials, himself enraged, then struck Agastya 
on the head with his left foot. When the Bishi was thus struck on the head, 
Bhrigu, who was living within Agastya’s matted locks, became incensed and 
cursed the sinful, Nahusa saying ‘Since you have struck with your foot on the 
head of this great Bishi, do you, therefore, fall down on the Barth, changed into a 
snake. O wretch of wicked understanding— Thus, imprecated by Bhrigu who had 
not been seen, Nahusa, forthwith became transformed into a snake and dropped 
down on the Barth. 0 chief of ilharata’s race! — If, 0 monarch, Nahusa had seen 
Bhrigu, the latter would not then have succeeded, by his power, in hurling the 
former down on the Barth. On account of the various gifts that Nahusa had made, 
as also his penances and religious observances, though hurled down on 
the Earth, O Bing, he succeeded in keeping his memory. He then began to pro- 
pitiate Bhrigu with a view to get rid of the curse. Agastya also, filled with mercy, 
Joined Nahusa in pacifying Bhrigu for the termination of the curse. At last Bhrigu 
felt mercy for Nahusa and arranged for the working out of the curse. Bhrigu 
said:— ‘There will appear a king (on Earth) of the name of Yudhisthira, the foremost 
of his race. He will rescue you from this curse!’ —Having said shis, the Bishi 
disappeared from the presence of Nahusa. Agastya also, of great energy, having 
thus performed the business of the true Indra, that arbitrator of a hundred 
sacrifices, returned to his hermitage, adored of all members of the regenerate 
order.”* 

It is evident that when the Pandava king Yudhisthira flourished 
the Brahmans were degraded from their original position. Sri Krishna 
wanted them to be regenerated and the great war was waged to kill 
the Indian Epicurus Charvaka and his followers, not to speak of using 
the wealth not for luxury and tyranny but for relieving suffering huma- 
nity. Cows were the great wealth of Ancient India and with their 
milk the children were nursed and it also replaced animal food by the 
delicacies of butter, curd, etc., the favourite food of Sri Krishna. The 
names of Indian celebrities linger in the important events of their lives. 
The creator Daksha Prajapati first made a present to Shiva of a bull 
with a certain kine and the great god Shiva accepted the present. The 
bull became his carrier and he used the figure of a bull as the emblem 

* The Mahabharata, Chapter 0, Auushasana Parva, verses 13 — 31, 



on his banner, and he was known by the name 'of Brishavadhavaja.* The 
gift of a cow is very much praised as it was a great source of blessing 
to all. Nahusa ransomed the sage Cyavana, whom the fishermen brought 
to the king, with the gift of a cow and not with any other wealth. f The 
fishermen presented the cow to the sage Cyavana and went to heaven 
for the gift, being freed from every sin. The words of Cyavana speak 
of his poverty : — 

“Chayavana said Tlio eye of a poor or distressed person, the eye of an ascetic, or 
the eye of a snake of dreadful poison, consume a man with his very roots even as a 
fire, that burning with the aid of the wind consumes a stack of dry grass or straw. 
J shall accept the cow that yon wish to present me. Ye fishermen, freed from every 
sin, go ye to heaven forthwith, with these fishes also that ye have caught with your 
nets.^j 

The boon with which the great king Nahusa was blessed, is 
worthy of notice. It is said : — 

“Then the highly energetic king Nahusa, that lord of all the Barth, filled with 
joy, O best of the Bharataa, said:— ‘Sufficient.* Li]*e a second Indra, the king of the 
celestials, he accepted the boon about liis own steadiness in virtue. The Uishis 
having granted him the boon, the delighted king adored them both with great 
respect. ”§ 

This king Nahusa was converted into a big snake by the curse 
of Bhrigu and he was released by Yudhisthira during his exile in the 
wood like Ahalya by Rama. All these read like romances. The salva- 
tion of soul rests on what is said in the quotation given below: — (Vana 
Parva, Chapter CLXXXI, verses 42-43): — * 'Truthfulness, self-control, 
asceticism, benevolence, unenviousness and adherence to virtue and 
not birth or illustrious family are the true means of human salvation.” 

Nahusa is not mentioned as one of the celebrated kings in the 
table of contents of the great Epic, yet his account of Yudhisthira's 
advent on the earth like Bhagiratha is mentioned. The Sagaris sons 
were cursed by Kapil a and Bhagiratha became famous by releasing them 
from the curse of the sage by diverting the sacred Ganges. The Rama- 
yana gives an account of Nahusa *s reigning in heaven at the time of 
the fight between Britta and Indra with the name of his father and 
grandfather and the place where the meeting of Pururaba with Urbasi 
took place. It was at the city of Pratisthana. Yajati is compared in 
Canto 68, verse 7 > VII Book, as a controller of his senses and he is 
mentioned as one of the celebrated kings of India in the table of con- 
tents with the king Bhagiratha. Agastya was engaged by King Rama 

* The Mahabharata, Anushasana Parva, Chapter LXXYI1, verses 27-28. 

t Ditto Chapters L and LI. 

t AnuBhasana Parva, Chapter LI, verses 38-39. 

8 The Mahabharata, Anushasana Parva, Chapter LI, verses 43-44* 
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to perform his horse sacrifice (41 Canto, Ramayana VII), In the 
Ramayana, Agastya played a very important part and was closely 
associated with Rama in his exploits. Rama and Nahusa thus became 
contemporary kings of India. 

In verses 230 — 239, table of contents, the names of Pouranic kings 
are found. The names of Rama and Nahusa are not mentioned amongst 
them. Although it is clearly said that there were many others who were 
not mentioned, yet it must be inferred that such great characters like 
Rama and Nahusa could not have escaped notice if they belonged to 
Pouranic Yuga. The name of Janmejoya was there amongst the list of 
celebrated kings but that of Parikshit is nowhere, although the great 
Epic mentions no less than three names belonging to different periods 
and one to the family of the Ikshaku. These are, of course the great 
riddles of the Indian Epics yet unsolved. The Puranas and Epics never 
meant to give the genealogies of the distinguished families of kings 
and their relationship. They were not the works of the bards or 
minstrels attached to the Royal houses, but when the Epics assumed 
that character, attempts were unsuccessfully made to trace the genea- 
logies of kings from traditions more with a view to please the distinct 
royal families of kings or with a view to make future connections 
with other royal families in India than anything else, 

Valmiki and Vyasa were Vedic scholars and glorious sages ; their 
original works were lost in the revisions. Their disciples, Vaisam- 
payana, Jaimini, Yajnavalkya published their versions, which were 
revised in the university of Saunaka and the Sutas recited them in the 
royal sacrifices. Thus the Indian Epics went on changing with the 
progress of time, introducing new characters like Bhisma, Drona and 
Kama. The Ramayana became the heroic poem of the Ikshakus but 
could not fully divest itself of the source from which it originated, 
i,e,, the Bharata Sarahita. 

If the current Mahabharata is carefully and critically read as a 
whole, noting the connecting links between the different divisions and 
the bearings of apparently isolated themes on the other themes, most of 
the doubtful problems will find solution. The first and foremost of 
ail questions seems to be — what was the original theme of the great 
Epic ? 

All great works begin with a prologue and the great Epic is not 
without the traditional prologue. Souti, the renowned reciter, opens it 
as returning from the shrine of Samanta Panchaka or the five pools in 
Kurukshettra, where the great Brahmana warrior Avatar of Vishnu, 
Parasurama, is reputed to haye offered oblations to the manes of hi$ 
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ancestors with the blood of the Kshatriyas killed by him in his several 
crusades against them. It is thus to be seen that Parasurama is 
represented to have established hagiarchy in India. The Brahmanas 
from the days of King Vena are represented to have been the king- 
makers of India and the Mahabharata is not so much a tale of Kshatriya 
valour and prowess on the field of Kurukshettra as of the supremacy 
and omnipotence of the sages and the Brahmanas whose powers, more 
effective and deadly than of the Gods themselves, are represented to 
have performed miracles and prodigies and created kings and kingdoms 
or hurled them down to eternal perdition as they chose by the simple 
fiat of their will. 

The sage Agastya, entreated by the Gods, quaffed off the whole 
ocean, the foot-print of Bhrigu adorns the breast of Vishnu, Kasyapa 
banished the terrific Parasurama outside the Aryabarta, Indra could 
not kill Asuras without the help of Dadhichi’s bone and the help of 
Vashistha or Brihaspati, Chyavana forced Indra to agree to give a share 
of sacrificial oblations to the Asvini Kumars and the sage Astika saved 
the fall of Indra into the sacrificial fire of Janmejoya by the powers of 
his asceticism. Rama, an Avatar of God, could not kill Ravana without 
the assistance of the sage Agastya. The sages Parasara and Chanda- 
bhargava could think of exterminating whole races of demons and 
serpents by performing sacrifice- and would have done it if they were 
not prevailed upon to desist from the same. The sages Jaya and 
Upjaya, like Rishyasringa, could, by sacrifices, bring about the birth of 
heroes who could kill Drona, Bhisma and Ravana. In short, there was 
nothing human or superhuman which the ancient Brahman sages and 
saints of India could not accomplish. 

The Mahabharata in this sense is a sort of hagiology and depicts a 
hagiarchy in the renowned eleven victories of Parasurama over 
Kshatriya kings like Kartavirjirna in Ancient India. The great Epic 
speaks of the greatness of the sage Utamka in the first Parva Pousya and 
Asvam^dha Parva too, the greatness of the Bhrigu family in the Poulama 
Parva, Bana, and Anushasana also and in Astika and other Parvas, and 
of the mighty deeds and powers of sages, mightier than the powers of 
arms of the heroes of the Kurukshettra field. The powerful Kings 
Dasaratha, Pandu and Parikshita died from the effects of curses of 
Brahmanas. The great King Nahusa we it to heaven and was not only 
hurled down from it but was transformed into a snake and was not 
released until Yudhisthira enlightened him with the glory and attributes 
of a Brahman. All these speak of hagiarchy and hagiology as also a 
sort of hagiolatry in the Indian Epics, 
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The great Epic in Santi and Anushasana Parvas gives the great 
warning counsels in the Aila-Kasyapa and Pabana-Aijuna discourses to 
the famous progenitors of the two lines of ancient kings of India to show 
respect to Brahmans otherwise malice between them brings forth 
disastrous results in destruction and disruption. Gifts to priests are 
urged in the Anushasana Parva and are considered to be the great 
redeemers of all sins of omission or commission on the earth below. The 
Indian Epics disclose the different schools of thought of ancient India 
with the theories, tenets and practices of the different schools, illustrated 
by telling impressive stories and anecdotes, and they are not mere heroic 
poems narrating only great achievements of renowned heroes and 
heroines after the manner of the literal * Epic ’. 

The Ramayana without its two component parts Adhyata and 
Yogavasistha cannot be called complete by itself, like the Mahabharata. 
The Adhyatma Ramayana is attributed to Vyasa as it belongs to the 
Vedjmtist School and philosophy, whereas Yogavasistha Ramayana is 
but an appendage to the Ramayana by Valmiki himself in the form of 
illustrative anecdotes narrated by Vasistha, the great priest of the 
Ikshaku family of Kings, to his illustrious pupil Rama on the subject of 
the best means of attaining true felicity and happiness on the earth 
below and in heaven above. 

The Epics bear definite internal evidence in the very many dis- 
courses not only for the solutions of the several knotty problems which 
have puzzled the intelligent world but also to show the different stages 
of development of the Epics, fixing the periods of the different revi- 
sions and marking the interpolations. Vyasa, Valmiki, or Vaisam- 
payana had nothing to do with the Yoga system of philosophy or the 
theory of transmigration of souls with which Patanjali and Yajnavalkya 
were identified. Vyasa and Valmiki were Vedic scholars and gram- 
marians and the Mahabharata is a contribution to dispense with the 
reading of the Vedas, making it accessible to the mass. The parti- 
cular school of Yajurvedic priests transformed the original Bharata 
Samhita as a manual of Yajurvedic sacrifices and rituals and it was 
hence called “ the birth place of the warrior caste". Weber has shown 
that the Satapatha Brahmana, a text of Yajur Veda, stands in peculiarly 
close relation to the didactic Epic. It is said that the Vaisyas aTe 
derived from the Rig Veda, the Kshatriyas from the Yajur Veda, and 
the Brahmans from the Sama Veda. In Gita the Sama Veda stands as 
the, best {Chapter X, verse 22) and its position with the Yajur is not 
made clear. It is clear in the ode to God by sage Upamanyu in the 
Afiushasana parva, Chapter XIV, verse 319, "Thou art the Sama Veda 
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among the Vedas, the Satarudria among the" Yajur 'hymns, Sanatkumara 
among Yogins and Kapila among Sarakhyas.” This Upamanyu is 
mentioned as a pupil in the Pousya Parva. That the Yoga system of 
philosophy is connected with the Epics as well as Samkhya is also evi- 
dent. Patanjali admits a Pandu Epic in his account of the dramatic re- 
presentation of the sacred legend indissolubly connected with the tale 
(390 Hopkins). The sage Astika, who stopped the snake sacrifice 
of King Janmejoya, was found to be present when the king saw his 
dead father Parikshit and the sage Saurika saw his dead son Sringi 
through the religious asceticism of Vyasa 1 who in like manner assuaged 
the grief of the bereaved family of the dead heroes who fell in the field 
of Kurukshettra. This proves the theory of Satapatha Brahman and 
the Yoga system of philosophy with which Yajnavalkya and Patanjali 
were identified. In the table of contents of the Mahabharata it is men- 
tioned as Karsnaveda which, no doubt, refers not to such Yajur Veda of 
Yajnavalkya, though a Western scholar wrongly supposed it to refer 
to Krishna worship. (Macdonald). 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana owed their origin to the Bha- 
rata Sarahita, which began with the discourses between Brahma and 
Rudra, Narayanaand Narada,Sanat Kumar and Narada, Narada and King 
Senajit, Narada and Vyasa, Vyasa and Suka, and the Bharata Samhita 
seems to have been repeated in the time of King Santanu as Bhisma 
stated to Yudhisthira in Santi Parva as having heard it from King San- 
tanu (Chapter CCCXXXVI) agreeing as it does with the table of con- 
tents in the Adi Parva beginning with the account of king Uparichar in 
the time of Svyambhubha Manu, when the worship of Narayana and 
Sarasvati is mentioned as is found in the well-known invocation verse. 
It was made by seven sages Marichi, Atri, Angira, Pulasta, Pulaha, 
Kratu and Vasistha, who assumed the collective name of Chitrasikhandi. 
In that account a distinct reference is made to the Ramayana and 
the sages Ekata and Dvita were transformed into monkeys due to their 
malice towards their brother Trita, described in the Mahabharata (Shanti 
Parva, Chapter CCCXL, verses 83, 84.) King Santanu heard this 
account from the mouth of the sage Asita Devala (Shanti Parva, 
Chapter CCCXXL, verses 1x8 and 119.) 

The Mahabharata contains discourses between Sounaka and Janme- 
joya I, Sanatsnjata and *Dhritarasthra, Samjoya and Dhritarasthra, 
Krishna and Basudev, Bhisma and Yudhisthira, Krishna and. Arjuna, ' 
Vaisampayana and Janmejoya II, Souti and Sounaka, and last though 
not least between Yajnavalkya and Janaka, where it is very clearly men- 
tioned that he undid the work of his uncle Vaisampayana out of spite 



(Santi Parva, CCCXLIV). The Nara Narayana edition of the Mahabha- 
rata took place in King Satanik’s time — whose preceptor was Yajnaval- 
.kya— and he was the patron aud propagator of the laws of Vishnu and 
declared the powers of Hari. Sounaka followed the King, heard the 
collection of the Mahabharata and composed the first Kalpasutra (vide 
Max Muller’s “Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p.231). King Satanika 
was the son of Janmejoya and, being the direct descendant of Arjuna’s 
’ line and connected on his mother’s side with Sri Krishna and the 
Yadavas, he might have been interested in the Nara Narayana 
edition of the Mahabharata from the nucleus of Gita Upanishada. To 
'solace the old king Dhristarastra, Samjoya first conceived the idea of 
ascribing the victory in the field of Kurukshettra to God Sri Krishna 
and not to the prowess of the Pandavas, as is clearly mentioned in the 
table of contents. 

\ ' The eighteen Purans and the eighteen sections of the Mahabharata 
■ are ascribed to Vyasa. It may mean that Vyasa was the source of all 
the knowledge embodied in them and possibly Vyasa was not meant to 
be the actual author of all these different books, just like all publications 
under the name and authority of any University extending over a period 
Of, many years, may after a number of years be ascribed to the author- 

. ship of one man only. 

. '■ 

.• , The Asrambasika Parva describes the different appearances of the 
'V.fiVe Pandavas and their wives, where Yudhisthira among the Pandava 
brothers is named first, and Draupadi among the Pandava wives is named 
first, meaning her as the wife of Yudhisthira, and where Bhima, Aijuna, 

1 Nttkul and Sahadeb are each separately named with the names of their 
^respective wives. If Draupadi had been the wife of Bhima, Axjuna, 
Nakul and Sahadeb, her name would certainly have been mentioned 
i, While mentioning the names of the wives of the four junior Pandavas, 
which along with the other interhal evidence shorn of the interpolations, 
/sfiow the utter baselessness of the tradition of Draupadi being the wife 
. of all the five brothers, 
ift ‘A ' 

w':V. , The same Parva describes the characteristics of Dhritarastra and 
’J: j&tnti in their own words and also contains criticisms on the other 
l^a^ficteifa of the Epic, and the Mousal Parva puts in the mouth of 
thajfe alV the Pandavas and Draupadi were, really one* which : 
mean, that ■■■the' 'five Pandavas were the five attributes of main 
i^scntial, for. success atod Draupadi was the personification of that success, '■ 
|wj$$t£er words', that Yudhisthira alone was the oply original character 
the bther brothbrs and' Draupadi being! fictitious personifi- _ 

attribttt^iafid .euccese of YudMsfcifinA,A^ j & 





Sri Krishna remonstrates with Arjuna on the latter refusing to fight at the battle of Kurukshettra. 
(Reproduced by kind permission of His Highness the Maharaja of Benares.) 
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The great Epic represents Sri Krishna as having no concern with 
material success or prosperity, and shows Siva to he the God to be 
sought for material prosperity. In the Epic Sri Krishna never tells 
Arjuna that he would initiate him in his weapon, the Sudarsan Chakra, 
or that he would destroy the Kuru forces and secure him success. For 
weapons and success in war he advised Arjuna to worship Goddess 
Durga and Siva. Even Krishna himself, while desiring a son for his 
wife Satyabhama, is shown to have prayed to Siva- The Epic clearly 
represented Krishna as the dispenser of spiritual benefit and not material 
benefit. For such a Sri Krishna to tell Arjuna, as he is made to tell him 
in the Bhagabat Gita, that he had already killed all the Kuru forces etc. 
is a contradiction of a gross nature. Krishna is never shown in the 
Epic to have cursed anybody or to have granted any Loon to anybody 
except to Utamka, viz., that he would be a cloud and supply water to 
the earth, which was of a spiritual nature, i.e., for the good of the world 
by producing rain. The spiritual part of the fruition of this boon, viz,, 
conversion of the cloud into rain, finds a parallel in the Brittasanhar by 
the Vedic god Indra, for Britta is cloud and killing the cloud by Indra's 
thunder is poetry for the prosaic fact of conversion of cloud into rain 
by the action of thunder and lightning. 

The unfolding of Sri Krishna’s divine love and his divinity is 
shown from his birth till his death. At all stages of his life he is shown 
detached from worldly connections and attachments. At his birth he is . 
weaned from his parents and grows up and is fostered in a place where 
he had no blood relations, but loves everybody and everybody loves ' 
him ; in his youth he weans himself off from the associates and friends of 
his boyhood and goes to his natural parents, but after endearing himself 
to the people there and establishing his mighty power, he again gives ' 
up all and detaches himself from all and goes to a distant place and , 
founds an empire of love with the princesses of India at Dwarka in the < 
midst of the ocean. In the great fight at Kurukshettra, the material " 
part of his assistance, consisting of his vast army, he gives, to thp^ 
Kurus and only the spiritual part of his assistance goes to the good; 
Pandavas. His nephew Abhfbianyu was killed in unfair fight by 411.' ■? 
the heroes of the Kuru side, but he never breathed a word of curse 
against the Kurus for that. On the contrary, when Gandhari,to whowi 
sons he had lent the assistance of his whole N&rayani Army, want 
to curse him for the destruction of the Kurus, with perfect uncbitce 
for his and his family’s welfare, he gladly took upon hiinfl( the '-curse^ c 
Gandhari. When after a,U te returns to; Ha ringdon'f afild eveutjiali 
Gandhari’s curse takes sffcc re 3 hcv'-. i n vi Si js 'or c0nceritt ; fdr 'ih 
destruction of his faml v i f 1 : :1 * i ■ copcerp he di^apjwasin 
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sending Jara, who shot him with his arrow and fell at his feet from 
earth by his love. The true implication of all this was to show his 
absolute absence of attachment for wordly matters or material prospeiity 
and his spiritual and divine nature. 

It is said that there can be no incarnation of god at all in philo- 
sophy. But the Hindu theory of incarnation is only in respect of one 
of the Hindu Triad Vishnu, who is described as preserver and sustainer 
between the creator Brahma and the destroyer Shiva. The theory of 
incarnation is the descent of the Divine Narayana on the earth in a 
human body to accomplish some object and to show success in a particular 
sphere whose need was the sorest. It is for this that the title of the 
Epic is *Jaya,’ or the Book of Success. The conception of incarnation is 
not really deification. Sri Krishna was not an incarnation but was an 
emblem of divine love and power. Sri Krishna proved by his great 
example how disinterested human love can be the stepping stone to 
divine love. Sri Krishna of the Mahabharata was the charioteer or 
guide of Arjuna to restore peace and tranquility by removing the reign 
of blind malice, wickedness and tyranny typified in Durjodhana, Kansa, 
SIsupala, etc. Sri Krishna was a reformer in the sense of changing 
the old order of things and establishing the kingdom of disinterested 
divine love, typified in the reign of Yudhistlura and the destruction of 
Charvaka, whose easy epicurean theory of life was then prevalent 
amongst Brahmanas, It is for this it is said that the root of the Maha- 
bharata lies in Krishna, Brahma and Brahmanas. The greatness of Sri 
Krishna is his godliness, demonstrated in all his actions in the great 
Epic. 

The source and growth of ancient Indo-Aryan society, religion, 
culture, literature and civilization are vividly reflected in the great 
Epic and to do this the Pousya, Poulama and Astika Parvas were added 
by way of introduction by the great Yajnavalkya, as is clearly mentioned 
in the Pousya Parva. The Anukramanika and Parva Sangraha Chap- 
ter as a synopsis or table of contents of the great Epic must have been 
added at a still later age. 

, The reputed authors of the Epics, Vyasa and Valmiki, were black- 
ened in the Buddhistic age, by making one the offspring of guilty 
intercourse and the other a robber. But the mischief failed to efface 
the grandeur of their noble characters, which had already got a firm 
hold on the minds of the people. They looked upon them as gods or demi- 
gods and no vilification or calumny could detract from their noble 
characters or dislodge them from the position of esteem and , reverence 
^ which they were enshrined. The Indian Epics were degraded by the : 
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Buddhists with a motive during the period of Buddhistic ascendency, but 
at the time of the Hindu revival Sankaracharya explained the great 
Epic as a great manual illustrative of the institutes of law, religion, and 
morality. The sacrifices displayed the beneficient and philanthropic 
nature of the position of the king, who was shown as gathering money, 
not for self-aggrandisement or personal pleasures, hut for giving it away 
for the good of the people. It was found that pure gold without alloy 
could not take high polish and was not fit for preparing ornaments, etc., 
so the pure Epic was not thought fit to captivate the imagination of the 
mass and it was therefore subjected to great alterations and dramatic 
colourings. 

The revisers, instead of wholesale casting off of the popular but 
mischievous additions of the Buddhistic age, took great care to devise 
means for interpreting the real truths to the intelligent at the sections 
at the end of the book. This is perhaps the only explanation of those 
themes in the Epic which wore against the laws and customs of Ancient 
India. And this would explain the inclusion of Yavana and Buddhistic 
glory in the stories of Arjuna’s defeat at the hand of Yavanas, Ahirs 
and Savirs. The glorification of vegetable offerings instead of animal 
offerings at sacrifices, as illustrated in the story of King Uparichar 
Basuhoma’s fall for offering animal sacrifice, was the work of the 
Buddhistic age. The exhortation of charity and protection of animals 
as the best of all virtues, as illustrated in the story of King Sibi’s going 
to haven for possessing that virtue, also speaks of the same Buddhistic 
influence in it. The enigmatic “five-husbands” story of Draupadi be- 
speaks the same Buddhistic influence of Tibetans, who once held sway 
over India and amongst whom the custom still prevails. 

The civilisation and culture of the world is, to a very great extent, 
bound up with the lives and deeds of its great men, who were models of 
moral and spiritual guides, kiugs, queens, ministers, law-givers, great 
reformers, silent workers and who founded or propounded religious 
orders, customs, gotras (families), empires, laws, cults, caste system, 
etc. Vyasa and Valmiki were profound Vedic scholars and gram- 
marians with sound knowledge of Upanishads and Vedanta and were 
poets as well. They explained the intricacies and mysteries of the 
Vedic literature and those of the philosophy of love and religion by the 
living examples of the great characters in their Epics. Indian Epic 
literature has been classical rather than poetical. Vyasa is immortalised 
and living in all times. Though he lived and wrote in a period of hoary 
antiquity, he seems to belong to all climes and times. He is the author 
of everything valuable and learned in ancient religious literature. His 
characters are original, independent, and natural and bear no close 
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Resemblance to one another, and the views put in their mouths and 
preserved in the Epic can teach the modern world on all important 
questions of religion, philosophy, theology and love. The Mahabharata 
will be the lasting memorial of Vyasa till the end of the world, and his 
great ideal characters seem to be live characters moving even now, 
inspite of the unreal colouring lent to them by the dramatic revisions 
and alterations. The lives and characters of the great heroes and 
heroines of the Indian Epics were the direct outcome of the education 
they received in their early age and their culture. The Pandavas 
became sturdy, painstaking, religious through their training in the forest 
school, while the Kurus grew wicked, irreligious and wily through being 
brought up amidst the dissipating and voluptuous influences of the school 
of court life. 

Religion proposes to establish the welfare of society by positive 
regulations and lays down a code for the government of mankind in all 
the varied walks of life to restrain human passions. Epic illustrations 
help in great measure to do the important work of regulating society by 
presenting pictures of human greatness in the great characters of the 
past in such a manner as will sway the heart of man or woman in every 
period of civilisation. The Epics build the temple of religion full of 
majesty, to which the worshippers may approach in the hope of obtaining 
mercy by penitence and by taking note of the sad end of sinful delights. 
The Epics by their contrasting characters make an enquiry into the 
delights and pleasures of human life, into the love of country, home, 
family, king, preceptor, law, custom, ambitions of life and the glory of 
god in religion and love. The Epics present pictures of vicious habits 
against the virtuous conduct of great men, adding new charms to every 
rational pleasure, refining the taste of mankind in general. Religion 
augments the enjoyments of taste. Taste depends on the culture of a 
man or a woman. Religion does not resemble those scenes of natural 
beauty where every object smiles. Beauty consists in certain peculiar 
lines, forms, features, colours, complexions, motions, movements, and 
posings which the eye discovers and appeals to the heart, till it becomes 
a taste with a man or a woman. Nature and art continually furnish the 
cultivated mind with the sources of gratification; religion and philosophy 
confer upon taste the most exquisite enjoyments. The highest enjoyments 
of taste depend upon the state of mind and culture of heart. Vulgar 
and refined tastes are as the poles asunder. The different emotions 
which the same objects present are quite clear. They speak of the 
influence of teaching, calling and society if not of culture. The highest 
or lowest enjoyments of taste depend upon the associations of, the mind, 
according to its elevation or depravity. 
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” The fine arts of poetry, painting and music cannot be appreciated 
by illiterate human beings. The celebrated men were indebted for the 
establishment of their fame to the nature of their subjects in their pro- 
ductions. Homer and Virgil were carried away by the popular supersti- 
tion of their days and by means of the established mythology excited 
interest. Religion unfriendly to innocent gratification, adds new 
charm to every rational pleasure and refines the taste, while it cultivates 
the heart which can purify human enjoyments on earth in the midst of 
which flourishes the tree of immortality which Vyasa conceived. 

Religious influence outlives all earthly enjoyments. There is a 
delight in the very despising of sinful delights to have some spiritual 
joy. Things lawful in themselves are in their excess sinful and bring 
bitterness in the end, but spiritual joy ends in eternal bliss and happi- 
ness. Vyasa has made a religion of joy. Happiness is inculcated as a 
duty. The glory of God is reflected in the progress of the soul towards 
perfection, in the vicissitudes of life to plant a tree of universal love so 
that suffering humanity may repose beneath its shade and feel the virtue 
of its healing leaves, so that bleeding nations of malice disappear in the 
gigantic forms of Drona, Bhisma,Drupad, Durjodhana and Kama, so that 
all the kindred of the human family are knitted together in one common, 
bond of amity and love and the warrior shall be a character unknown 
except in the page of history to excite hatred of the world. "Such fate 
ambition finds*. The purity of soul of Bhisma, when stained with the 
contagion of guilt, dies a death of enduring pain on the bed of arrows. 
The great war of Kurukshettra depicts the pomp and power of the great 
kings and heroes of India who fell like a structure made of a pack of 
cards before the silent artillery of divine love in the moral forces of the 
Pandavas and their allies with the symbol of success in Sri Krishna. 
The sight of the ocean derives a considerable portion of its interest from 
the moral reflections which it suggests. It was for this reason the 
battlefield of Kurukshettra was described as something like a religious 
crusade. 
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The text of the Mahabharata describes the actual marriage taking 
place first with Yudhisthira only with the priest Dhaumya officiating. 
After it a sage reported the marriages, on successive days, with the 
other Pandavas. Day after day it is described as wonderful for it is 
hardly believable and is based on nothing but mere hearsay evidence. 

“Then that Veda-knowing priest (Dhaumya) kindled the sacred fire and poured 
the libations of ghee in that blazing fire with proper Mantras. That Mantra* know- 
ing Brahman then called Yudhisthira and united him with Krishna (Draupadi). 
Walking round the fire (for seven times), the bride and the bridegroom took each other’s 
hands. Thus they wot** married by the Vedo -knowing (Dhaumya). Then taking 
leave of that ornament of battle (Yudhisthira), he (Dhaumya) went out of the palace. 
Then those mighty car-warriors, the perpetuators of the Kuril race, those princes, 
attired in costly robes, took the hand of the best of women (Draupadi) day by day 
in succession. The celestial sage told me of a very wonderful incident, namely that 
the high souled lady of slender waist (Draupadi) regained her virginity day after 
day. (That is, every day after her previous marriage).” (Adi Parva, Chapter CO, 
page 273, verses 11—14.) 

The Hindu marriage laws cannot sanction such a marriage as is 
here reported. If all the Pandavas were married together to Draupadi, 
all at a time with a priest, then and only then it could be held that 
Draupadi was married to the Pandavas but not otherwise. The 
wife of the elder brother is like a mother during his lifetime, and there 
was nothing in the institutes or customs of Ancient India to legalise such 
a marriage. It might be the creation of the dramatic revisers of the 
Mahabharata. 

One would have been inclined to believe the alleged rule said to 
have been established by Narada, if Arjuna was found to have really 
followed Brahamachariya for twelve years under the said rule and had 
not married Subhadra and Ulupi during the period in question. What 
is more, the truthful Yudhisthira did not mention anything about the 
rule but decided clearly that it was purely a question of propriety and 
nothing else. The translation of the text speaks for itself : — 

<< Tudhisthira said: — 0 hero, I know full well why you entered the room and did 
what you knew would be disagreeable to me. But I have not felt any displeasure 
with it. The younger brother may enter the room in which his elder brother sits 
with his wife. There is no fault to be found in this. If the elder brother enters 
the room where his younger brother is with his wife, then he acts against the rule 
of propriety. O mighty-armed hero, therefore, desist from your purpose. Do what 
I say. Your virtue has suffered no diminution and you have not shown any disregard 
towards me.” (Adi Parra, Chapter CCXV, page 289, verses 31—33.) 
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It is evident that the alleged establishment of a rule that any of the 
brothers who would see another brother while he was with Draupadi 
would go to the forest for twelve years to lead the life of Brahmachari is 
a myth. Arjuua is not found to have followed it. The explanation of 
Ulupi is not convincing as it does not bear out the facts. Arjuna is said 
to have refrained from observing Brahmacharya at the command of the 
elder brother, but it was just the contrary and the exile of any of the 
brothers to adopt Brahmacharya for twelve years did not relate only to 
Draupadi. That was not the vow in Adi Parva, Chapter CCXIV, verses 
2 7 — 29. This chapter as well as the proceeding chapters are answers to 
the question of Janmejoya as to why 110 dissensions arose among brothers 
when they had so beautiful a wife common to them all. But one cannot 
overlook that the truthful Yudhistliira mentions in the quotation given 
above that Draupadi was his wife and not that of Hie other brothers. The 
story of Tillottama was told in fact just after Kama’s speech exhorting 
the Kura prince Durjod liana to fight immediately after the marriage in 
Adi Parva, Chapter CCIV, verses 6 to 21. 

The dice play incidents wholly unmasked the question of Draupadi's 
marriage, and Durjodhana and his friends in the public hall revenged the 
great exposure of the lac house at the Svayambara ceremony in right 
royal fashion. Draupadi did not take her stand as the common wife of 
the Pandavas, and the Pandavas could not challenge the stake of 
Yudhisthira in Draupadi at the dice play, though called upon to do so 
by Durjodhana in Sabha Parva, Chapter LXX, verses 3 — 6. 

“Draupadi 1 let tlie other brothers of rudhisttiira Bay that he is a liar aud you 
will be set free.” 

Yudhisthira, the emblem of honesty and truthfulness, could never 
have staked Draupadi if she really were the common wife of the Panda- 
vas. That was the great issue of the day when Draupadi w r as dragged 
in the public hall of the dice play to be revenged on the fraud of the 
marriage declaration of Draupadi, at the instance of Krishna perhaps, 
for Drupada told the Pandavas that they themselves could not think of 
their welfare so much as Krishna did for them. 

The outspoken Bhima expressed his grief that even game-masters 
who keep public women do not stake them at a game of dice and what his 
brother did was horrible, and his hand, which staked it, was fit to be 
burnt. Arjuna warned him not to fulfil the objects of the Kurus, to make 
them fight among themselves over the matter. The boon, the old blind 
king Dhritarastra gave to Draupadi will speak for itself. Draupadi did 
not know that she would be offered a second boon after the first boon 
W^s pffered. If she were really the common wife of all the Pandavas site 
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would have asked for the release of the Pandavas in a body with their 
sons, but it was not so. She only asked for her husband Yudhisthira 
and her only son by him. In the second boon she asked for the two 
heroes with their arms, and when a third boon was offered it was refused 
by her. From the above it is evident that Draupadi was the wife of 
Yudhisthira alone. 

In the question of the marriage of Satyabati Bhisma's connection 
with the Kurus was exposed and it must be said that Bhisma was a 
fictitous character, brought to prominence with his father's marriage, 
while his own birth is wrapped up in mystery with vanishing Ganga. 
There is a vulgar threat used with bragging even now. “I shall show 
you your father's marriage" (A thing impossible). Bhisma is said to 
have performed the function of the match-maker of his father and was 
blessed with the boon of dying at will. Santanu was a mere king and 
could not be said to possess the power of granting such a boon, which 
can only be the gift of the Divine God. Bhisma seems to have mono- 
polised the function of match-making, not only of his father but of all 
his descendants to the time of Pandu, 

It will be interesting to discuss here, the texts of the Maha- 
bharata the truth of such marriages. Bhisma contracted the marriage 
of his brother Bichitiabirya with the daughter of the king of Benares. 
But the internal evidence found in the Mahabharata makes one doubt 
this. The mother of Pandu is mentioned to be Kausalya, the princess 
of Kosala and not that of Benares in Adi Parva, Chapter CXXVI, and 
again in the next chapter, verse 24. Another marriage in which Bhisma 
had a hand is found to be Madri's marriage to Pandu. Madri is said 
to be the cause of Pandu's death, like Kekayi in the Ramayana of 
.Dasaratha's death. Madri is said to have burnt in the funeral pyre of 
her husband. If that was the custom then prevalent, then all the wives 
of the great heroes of Kurukshettra or some of them at least would 
have been mentioned as having mounted the funeral pyres of their 
husbands, but there was no such mention in the separate Parvas of the 
Mahabharata. 

Besides, the illustrious Pandu's death as reported by the sages in 
Adi Parva, (Chapter CXXVI) speaks of Pandu having one wife. The 
sages held a consultation amongst themselves on the death of Pandu 
and decided to pass a resolution that: 

“The high, souled and illustrious Pandu, abandoning his sovereignty and king- 
dom, came here to practise asceticism and received their protection. Now that he 
has gone to heaven it is our bounden duty to go to the kingdom with his survivors, his 
wife and infant sons, left in our care with his dead body so that the last rites shall 
hejaxfoinped,*’ 



This was acted upon accordingly and they took the sons of 
Pandu and his wife with the dead body and made a report of the 
death of Pandu in the Kuru Court. The last rites of Pandu were 
performed in the court with due ceremony. In these circumstances 
it is incomprehensible that the funeral ceremony in which Madri ascended 
the funeral pyre of her husband should be described as having been per- 
formed in the previous chapter. There was no question put by anybody 
to recite in full detail the account of Pandu’s death and his funeral. 
Besides, the cause of the death of Pandu, as disclosed by the sages has 
no reference to the curse of Madras connection with Pandu. The ground 
given out by Madri for mounting the funeral pyre in verse 28, Adi 
Parva, Chapter CXXV, is not in accordance with Sati rites and this 
apparent anachronism cannot but be an instance of the worst kind of 
interpolation. It has been shown that the five Pandavas are the five 
forms of Indra, and Nakul and Sahadeb could not be the sons of Madri 
by Asvini-kumars. The portions which deal with this must naturally 
be also interpolations. All marriages with which Bhisma was connected 
seem to be mere fictions. Such kind of interpolations are not rare in 
the Mahabharata. 

The story of Draupadi’s clothes being drawn away from her body 
in order to make her naked in« the assembly hall and the great God 
Krishna protecting her from being disgraced in that way is also an 
interpolation of the worst kind to inculcate the merit, virtue, and effect 
oftKrishna worship. It was far from the fact. The wailing of Drau- 
padi, the actual sufferer, before Krishna did not mention it in Bana Parva, 
nor did her mother-in-law Kunti speak of it in her wailing before Krishna 
in Udyoga Parva, nor did Krishna himself describe it in the Kuru Court 
in his great mission of peace when recounting the wrongs of the Kurus 
and their persecutions. 

Draupadi bestowed her benediction on Arjuna for his success when 
he was starting out to excell those great reputed warriors his adver- 
saries could command. If Arjuna was really one of the husbands of 
Draupadi she could not bless him in the way she did in Chapter XXXVII, 
Bana Parva, verses 31 — 34. 

“ 0 Kaunteya out kingdom and prosperity, weal ot woe, are all in your hands. 
I give you my aehirbad (blessing) and wish you godspeed. Let success attend you 
for you always worship your elder brother and obey his commands 

The cause of the blessing makes the position of Draupadi clear as 
well as the blessing itself. Besides, if Draupadi was the wife of 
Arjuna, Kunti would not have sent a message to Arjuna through 
Krishna before the war, Chapter CXXXVII, Udyoga Parva, verse 20 

« Tell Arjuna, that foremost of heroes, to follow whatever Draupadi would request 
him to do.” . 
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Bhima, after killing Kichaka in Birata Parva, Chapter XXII, verse 
79, exclaimed. 

‘*1 am now absolved from the debt of my brother . 1 owod and am now in 
peace.’’ 

Kichaka being killed for insulting Draupadi H debt of my brother ” 
would not have been said if Draupadi was the wife of Bhima as well. 

There is another incident mentioned in the Epic which gives clear 
proof that none but Yudhisthira was the husband of Draupadi. In the 
Bana Parva, Chapter CXLIV, when Draupadi felt tired with fatigue 
from walking, Nakul cried out for help to his elder brother Yudhisthira, 
who took her up in his lap and Nakul and Sahadeb began to knead her 
feet. Bhima volunteered to carry her and his brothers on his shoulder, 
but it was at last Bhima's son Ghotatkacha who was requisitioned for 
the purpose. Certainly if Nakul and Sahadeb were really married to 
Draupadi they would not press the feet of Draupadi nor would she 
allow them to do so. When Nakul cried out for help Bhima, instead 
of Yudhisthira, would have rendered the first help himself by placing 
her in his lap being the strongest of all. But Nakul specially asks 
Yudhisthira to comfort her. Yudhisthira would not have questioned 
Bhima as to who would carry her if Draupadi were a common wife to 
all and Bhima’s son would not have had to do so. What could 
be better proof than this that she was really not the wife of all the 
brothers, but of Yudhisthira alone ? 

In Bana Parva Krishna solaced Draupadi with the assurance that 
she would be the queen : — 

“If the heaven falls, the Himalaya splits, Barth rends, Ocean dries up but my 
words will not be false. 0 Draupadi thou shalt be the quoen aud see the wives of 
those who incurred your displeasure weepiug in the battlefield seeing the mutilated 
dead bodies of their husbands. Do not grieve, I shall do all in my power to help the 
Panda vas. Best assured of it.** 5 

Here lies the difference between Sita and Draupadi in the Epics. 
Draupadi was not meant to destroy Durjodhana,*his brothers and family 
like Ravana, but she wanted to reign and rule the kingdom with her 
husband. Sita was exiled to satisfy the subjects of the empire so that 
the king might not be accused of setting a bad example to his subjects. 
The report of Draupadi's marriage with the five Pandavas was circu- 
lated only to avert a cruel war immediately after the marriage, to which 
Kama the evil genius of the Kuru court clearly wanted to incite the 
young Durjodhana. f 

* Chapter XII, verses 129—131. 

„ t Adi Parva,JChaj>ter CCIV, verses 6-21. 


APPENDIX B. 


Professor Lassen, in his 'Indische Alterthumskunde* (II, 499, new 
edition), considers that it may be proved from an examination of the 
Introduction to the Mahabharata that there were three consecutive 
wo.rkings-up (bearbeitung) of that poem by different authors. The first 
or oldest version, called simply Bharata, which contained only 24000 
verses, began with the history of Manu, the progenitor of the Kshatriya 
or military class (Adiparvan 3126), and a short section — describing 
the pedigree of Vyasa, and how he appeared at the Snake-sacrifice, 
and how, at the request of Janmejoya he commissioned Vaisampayana 
to relate the story of the strife between the Pandavas and Kauravas 
(I, 2208, etc.) — might have formed the introduction (einleitung) to this 
oldest Bharata. The second reconstruction or recasting of the poem — 
thought by Professor Lassen to be identical with the Itihasa mentioned 
in As valay ana's Grihyasutras, and recited at Saunaka's Horse-sacrifice — 
took place about 400 B. C. It began with the history of king Vasu, whose 
daughter Satyavati was mother of Vyasa; and the section called Paushya 
(I, 661), the antiquity of which is indicated by its being almost entirely 
in prose, might have served as its introduction. The section called 
Pauloma (I, 851) probably formed the commencement of the third re* 
construction of the great Epic, which he considers must have preceded 
the era of Asoka. 

The following passage from the Vedartha-pra asa of Madhava 
Acarya (who lived in the fourteenth century) commenting on the Taitti- 
riya Yajurveda (p. 1), translated by Dr. Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, 
volume iii, page 4 7, attributes the actual composition of the Mahabharata 
to the sage Vyasa, and gives a remarkable reason for his having written 
it:— 

*It may be said that all persona whatever, including women and Sudras, must be 
competent students of the Veda, since the aspiration after good (ishtam me syad iti) 
and the deprecation of evil are common to all mankind. But it is not so. For though 
the expedient exists, and women and SndT&s are desirous to know it } they are 
debarred by another cause from being competent students of the Veda. The scripture 
(sastra) which declares that those persons only who have been invested with the 
saerificial cord are competent to read the Veda, intimates thereby that the same stndy 
WQpld be a cause of unhappiness to women and Sudras (who are not so invested). 
How then are these two classes of persons to discover the means of future happiness? 
We answer* from the Puranas and other such works. Hence it has been said: Since 
the triple Veda may not be heard by women, Sudras, and degraded twice-born men, 
the Mahabharata (Bharatam akhyanam) was, in his benevolence, composed (Kritam) 
byiheMuni* 



APPENDIX C 


Quotations from the coi respond ence of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A», 
Ph*D., Editor of the Critical Edition of the Great Epic of India with the 
author of this book. 

“In the versions so- far consulted the marriage of Oraupadi with the five Pandavas 
Lakes place not simultaneously, but one after another. 

“The distinct definitions of the prostitutes with four or live husbands (mentioned 
by Kunbi in Adiparvan A&hyaya 123) are found in all versions. 

‘Many conjectures have been made to identify the throe beginnings of The 
Mali abb amt a. Your conjecture is certainly worth considering. 1 am glad to know 
your explanation of the stanza. 

“ Your views are so interesting, and your study of , he Mah-kharaVi is evidently 
gn. profound that you ought to write a book stating your views and giving the world 
of scholars the benefit of your erudition. 1 hope you will fully state in your book 
why and &how you disagree with the views of Western scholars. Such a book is 
urgently needed and will be keenly opprc:iatr4, at best in India, if not all over the 
world.'’ 


The Pioneer Press, Allahabad.— No. 382. — ’34. 
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